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T  O    T  H  E 

LORD    MAYOR,    ALDERMEN, 
S     H     E     R     I     F     S, 

AND 

COMMON    COUNCIL 

O  F 

L        O        N        D        O        N. 

IT  is  not  better  known  to  you,  moft  worthy  magiftrats,  that  govern- 
ment is  the  preferving  caufe  of  all  focietys,  than  that  every  fociety  is 
in  a  languifhing  or  flourifhing  condition,  anfwerable  to  the  particular 
conftitution  of  its  government :  and  if  the  goodnefs  of  the  laws  in  any 
place  be  thus  diftinguilhable  by  the  happinefs  of  the  people,  fo  the  wifdom 
of  the  people  is  beft  difcern'd  by  the  laws  they  have  made,  or  by  which 
they  have  chofen  to  be  govern'd.  The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  no 
where  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  that  moft  antient  and 
famous  fociety  you  have  the  honor  to  rule,  and  which  reciprocally  injoys 
the  chearful  influence  of  your  admlniftration.  'Tis  folely  to  its  govern- 
ment that  London  ows  being  univerfally  acknowleg'd  the  largeft,  faireft, 
richeft,  and  moft  populous  city  in  the  world ;  all  which  glorious  attributes 
could  have  no  foundation  In  hiftory  or  nature,  if  it  were  not  likewife  the 
moft  free.  'Tis  confeft  indeed  that  it  derives  infinite  advantages  above 
other  places  from  its  incomparable  fituation,  as  being  an  inland  city,  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a  vale  no  lefs  delicious  than  healthy,  and  on  the  banks  of 
a  noble  river,  in  refpeit  of  which  (if  we  regard  how  many  fcore  miles  it  is 
navigable,  the  clearnefs  and  depth  of  its  channel,  or  its  fmooth  and  even 
courfe)  the  Sewe  is  but  a  brook,  and  the  celebrated  Tyber  it  felf  a  rivulet : 
yet  all  this  could  never  raife  it  to  any  confiderable  pitch  without  the  in- 
eftimable  bleflings  of  Liberty,  which  has  chofen  her  peculiar  refidence, 
and  more  eminently  fixt  her  throne  in  this  place.     Liberty  is  the  true 
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fpring  of  its  prodigious  trade  and  commerce  with  all  the  known  parts  of 
the  univerfe,  and  is  the  original  planter  of  its  many  fruitful   colonys  in 
Aynerica^  with  its  numberlefs  faitorys  in  EuropCy  Afia,  and  Africa  :  hence 
it  is  that  every  fea  is  cover'd  with  our  fhips,  that  the  very  air  is  fcarce  ex- 
emted  from  our  inventions,  and  that  all  the  productions  of  art  or  nature 
are  imported  to  this  common  ftorehoufe  of  mankind ;  or  rather  as  if  the 
whole  variety  of  tilings  wherwith  the  earth  is  ftockt  had  bin  principally  de- 
fign'd  for  our  profit  or  delight,  and  no  more  of  'em  allow'd  to  the  reft  of 
men,  than  what  they  muft  neceffarily  ufe  as  our  purveyors  or  laborers. 
As  Liberty  has  elevated  the  native  citizens  of  London  to  fo  high  a  degree 
of  riches  and  politenefs,  that  for  their  ftately  houfes,  fine  equipages,  and 
fumtuous  tables,  they  excede  the  port  of  fom  foren  princes ;  fo  is  it  na- 
turally becom  every  man's  country,   and  the  happy  refuge  of  thofe  in  all 
nations,  who  prefer  the  fecure  injoyment  of  life  and  property  to  the  glit- 
tering pomp  and  flavery,  as  well  as  to  the  arbitrary  luft  and  rapine  of  their 
feveral  tyrants.     To  the  famecaufe  is  owing  the  fplendor  and  magnificence 
of  the  public  ftrudlures,  as  palaces,    temples,    halls,   colleges,   hofpitals, 
fchools,  courts  of  judicature,  and  a  great  many  others  of  all  kinds,   which, 
tho  fingly  excel'd  where  the  wealth  or  ftate  of  any  town  cannot  reach 
further  than  one  building,  yet,  taking  them  all  together,  they  are  to  be 
cqual'd  no  where  befides.     The  delicat  country  feats,  and  the  large  villages 
crouded  on  all  hands  around  it,  are  manifeft  indications  how  happily  the 
citizens  live,  and  makes  a  ftranger  apt  to  believe  himfelf  in  the  city  before 
he  approaches  it  by  fom  miles.     Nor  is  it   to  the  felicity  of  the  prefent 
times  that  London  is  only  indebted  :  for  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  changes, 
it  ever  fhew'd  a  moft  paffionat  love  of  Liberty,  which  it  has  not  more 
bravely  prefcrY'd  than  wifely  manag'd,  infufing   the  fame  genius  into  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  which  are  influenc'd  from  hence  as  the  feveral  parts 
of  the  animal  body  are  duly  fupply'd  with  blood  and  nourifhment  from  the 
heart.     Whenever  therfore  the  execrable  defign  was  hatcht  to  inflave  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  firft  attemts  were  ftill  made  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  as  there  alfo  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  fuccefsful  efi^orts  were 
firft  us'd  to  reftore  freedom  :  for  we  may  remember  (to  name  one  inftancc 
for  all)  when  the  late  king  was  fled,  and  every  thing  in  confufion,  that 
then  the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  reforted  to  Giiildhall  for  proteQion,  and 
to  concert  proper  methods  for  fettling  the  nation  hereafter  on   a  bafis  of 
liberty  never  to  be  fliaken.     But  what  greater  demonftration  can  the  world 
require  concerning  the  excellency  of  our  national  government,  or  the  par- 
ticular power  and   freedom   of  this  city,     than   the   Bank  of  England, 
which,  like  the  temple  of  Saturn    among   the   Rommis,  is   efteem'd  fo 
facred   a   repofitory,  that  even  foreners  think  their   trealure  more  fafely 
iodg'd  there  than  with  themfelves  at  home  ;  and  this  not  only  don  by  the 
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'nibje<D:s  of  abfolute  princes,  where  there  can  be  no  room  for  any  public 
credit,  but  likewife  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  commonwealths  where  alone 
fuch  banks  were  hitherto  reputed  fecure.     I  am  the  more  willing  to  make 
this  remark,  becaufe  the  conftitution  of  our  bank  is  both  preferable  to  that 
of  all  others,  and  comes  the  neareft  of  any  government  to  Harrington's 
model.     In  this  refpedl  a  particular  commendation  is  due  to  the  city  which 
produc'd  fuch  perfons  to  whofe  wifdom  we  owe  fo  beneficial  an  eftablifh- 
ment :  and  therfore  from  my  own  fmall  obfervation  on  men  or  things  I 
fear  not  to  prophefy,  that,  before  the  term  of  years  be  expir'd  to  which 
the  bank  is  now  limited,  the  defires  of  all  people  will  gladly  concur  to 
have  it  render 'd  perpetual.     Neither  is  it  one  of  the  laft  things  on  which 
you  ought  to  value  your  felves,  moft  worthy  citizens,  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
way  of  honoring  the  deity  known  any  where,  but  is  either  already  allow'd, 
or  may  be  fafely  exercis'd  among  you  j  toleration  being  only  deny'd  to 
immoral  pradices,  and  the  opinions  of  men  being  left  as  free  to  them  as 
their  pofleflions,  excepting  only  Popery,  and  fuch  other  rites  and  no- 
tions as  diredlly  tend  to  difturb  or  difTolve  fociety.     Befides  the  political 
advantages  of  union,  wealth,  and  numbers  of  people,  which  are  the  certain 
confequents  of  this  impartial  liberty,  'tis  alfo  highly  congruous  to  the  na- 
ture of  true  religion ;  and  if  any  thing  on  earth  can  be  imagin'd  to  ingage 
the  intereft  of  heaven,  it  muft  be  fpecially  that  which  procures  it  the  fin- 
cere  and  voluntary  refpedl  of  mankind.     I  might  here  difplay  the  renown 
of  the  city  for  military  glory,  and  recite  thofe  former  valiant  atchievments 
which  our  hiftorians  carefully  record ;  but  I  fhould  never  finifh  if  I  in- 
larg'd  on  thofe  things  which  I  only  hint,  or  if  I  would  mention  the  extra- 
ordinary privileges  which  London  now  injoys,  and  may  likely  poflefs  here- 
after, for  which  fhe  well  deferves  the  name  of  a  Neiv  Rome  in  the  fFeJly 
and,  like  the  old  one,  to  becom  the  foverain  miflrefs  of  the  univerfe. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  fo  wifely  and  completely  contriv'd,  that 
Harrington  made  very  few  alterations  in  it,  rho  in  all  the  other  parts 
of  our  national  conftitution  he  fcarce  left  any  thing  as  he  found  it.  And 
without  queflion  it  is  a  mofl:  excellent  model.  The  lord  mayor,  as  to  the 
folemnity  of  his  eleQion,  the  magnificence  of  his  ftate,  or  the  extent  of  his 
authority,  tho  inferior  to  a  Roman  conful  (to  whom  in  many  refpedts  he 
may  be  fitly  compar'd)  yet  he  far  outfliines  the  figure  made  by  an  Athenian 
arcboHf  or  the  grandeur  of  any  magiftrat  prefiding  over  the  bell  citys  now 
in  the  world.  During  a  vacancy  of  the  throne  he  is  the  chief  perfon  in  the 
nation,  and  is  at  all  times  vefled  with  a  very  extraordinary  trufl,  which  is 
the  reafon  that  this  dignity  is  not  often  confer'd  on  undeferving  perfons  ; 
of  which  we  need  not  go  further  for  an  inftance  than  the  Right  Honorable 
Sir  Richard  Levet,  who  now  fo  worthily  fills  that  eminent  pofl,  into 
which  he  was  not  more  freely  chofen  by  the  fuffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
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than  he  continues  to  difcharge  the  fundions  of  it  with  approv'd  moderation 
and  juftice.  But  of  the  great  caution  generally  us'd  in  the  choice  of  magi- 
ftrats,  we  may  give  a  true  judgment  by  the  prefent  worlhipful  Iherifs,  ^ir 
Charles  Duncomb  and  Sir  Jeffery  J^fferiks,  who  are  not  the 
creatures  of  petty  fa£lions  and  cabals,  nor  (as  in  the  late  reigns)  illegally 
obtruded  on  the  city  to  ferve  a  turn  for  the  court,  but  unanimoufly  elected 
for  thofegood  qualitys  which  alone  fhould  be  the  proper  recommendations 
to  magiftracy ;  that  as  having  the  greateft  flakes  to  lofe  they  will  be  the 
more  cohcern'd  for  fccuring  the  property  of  others,  fo  their  willingnefs  to 
ferve  their  country  is  known  not  to  be  inferior  to  their  zeal  for  king 
William  ;  and  while  they  are,  for  the  credit  of  the  city,  generoufly 
equalling  the  expences  of  the  Roman pr£tors^  fuch  at  the  fame  time  is  their 
tender  care  of  the  diftreft,  as  if  to  be  overfeers  of  the  poor  were  their  fole 
and  immediat  charge.  As  the  common  council  is  the  popular  reprefen- 
tative,  fo  the  court  of  aldermen  is  the  arlflocratical  fenat  of  the  city.  To 
enter  on  the  particular  merits  of  thofe  names  who  compofe  this  illuftrious 
affembly,  as  it  muft  be  own'd  by  all  to  be  a  labor  no  lefs  arduous  than  ex- 
tremely nice  and  invidious,  yet  to  pafs  it  quite  over  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  give  at  leaft  a  fpeclmen  of  fo  much  worth,  would  argue  a  pufilla- 
nlmity  inconfiftent  with  Liberty,  and  a  difrefpedt  to  thofe  I  wou'd  be 
always  underftood  to  honor.  In  regard  therfore  that  the  eldeft  alderman 
is  the  fame  at  London  with  what  the  prince  of  the  fenat  was  at  Kome^  I 
fhall  only  prefume  to  mention  the  honorable  Sir  Robert  Clayton  as 
well  in  that  capacity,  as  by  reafon  he  univerfally  paffes  for  the  perfect 
pattern  of  a  good  citizen.  That  this  charafter  is  not  exaggerated  will  be 
evident  to  all  thofe  who  confider  him,  either  as  raifing  a  plentiful  fortune 
by  his  induftry  and  merit,  or  as  difpofing  his  eftate  with  no  lefs  liberality 
and  judgment  than  he  got  it  with  honefty  and  care  :  for  as  to  his  public 
and  privat  donations,  and  the  provifion  he  has  made  for  his  relations  or 
friends,  I  will  not  fay  that  he  is  unequal'd  by  any,  but  that  he  deferves  to 
be  imitated  by  all.  Yet  thefe  are  fmall  commendations  if  compar'd  to  his 
fteddy  conduit  when  he  fupply'd  the  higheft  ftations  of  this  great  city. 
The  danger  of  defending  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeiSl  In  thofe  calamitous  times 
is  not  better  remember'd  than  the  courage  with  which  he  adted,  par- 
ticularly in  bringing  in  the  bill  for  excluding  a  Popifh  fuccefTor  from  the 
crown,  his  brave  appearance  on  the  behalf  of  your  charter,  and  the  general 
applaufe  with  which  he  difcharg'd  his  truft  in  all  other  refpe£ts  ;  nor 
ought  the  gratitude  of  the  people  be  forgot,  who  on  this  occafion  firft  ftil'd 
him  the  father  of  the  city.,  as  Cicero  for  the  like  reafon  was  the  firft  of 
all  Romims  call'd  the  father  of  his  country.  That  he  ftlll  affifts  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Lo7idon  as  eldeft  alderman,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  nation  as 
a  member  of  the  high  court  of  parlament,  is  not  fo  great  an  honor  as  that 
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he  deferves  It;  while  the  pofterity  of  thofe  familys  he  fupports,  and  the 
memory  of  his  other  laudable  adlions,  will  be  the  living  and  eternal  mo- 
numents of  his  virtue,  when  time  has  confum'd  the  moft  durable  brafs  or 
marble. 

To  whom  therfore  fhou'd  I  infcribe  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  good 
polity,  but  to  a  fociety  fo  admirably  conftituted,  and  producing  fuch  great 
and  excellent  men  ?  that  elfewhere  there  may  be  found  who  underftand 
government  better,  diftribute  juftice  wifer,  or  love  liberty  more,  I  could 
never  perfuade  myfelf  to  imagin  :  nor  can  the  perfon  wifh  for  a  nobler 
addrefs,  or  the  fubje£l  be  made  happy  in  a  more  fuitable  patronage  than 
THE  SENAT  AND  PEOPLE  OF  LONDON;  to  whofe 
uninterrupted  increafe  of  wealth  and  dignity,  none  can  be  a  heartier  wel- 
wifher,  than  the  greateft  admirer  of  their  conflitution,  and  their  moft  humble 
fervant, 


JOHN    TOLAND. 
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"TJTO  W  allo'-jjable  it  is  for  any  man  to  write  the  hiflory  of  another^  without  intitling 
j[~j[  himfelf  to  his  opinions,  or  becoming  anfwerabk  for  his  actions,  I  have  exprejiy 
treated  in  the  Life  0/ John  Milton,  and  in  the  juji  defence  of  the  fame  under 
the  title  of  A  M  Y  N  T  O  R.  The  reafons  there  alleged  are  exciife  and  authority  enough 
for  the  tafk  I  have  fence  imposed  on  my  f elf,  which  is,  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  worthy 
memory  of  James  Harrington,  a  bright  ornament  to  ufeful  learning,  a  hearty  lover' 
of  his  native  country,  and  a  generous  benefactor  to  the  whole  world;  a  per  fan  who  ob- 
fcur'd  the  falfe  luflre  of  our  modern  politicians,  and  that  equaVd  (if  not  exceded)  all  the 
ofitient  legiflators. 

BUT  there  are  fame  people  more  formidable  for  their  noife  than  number,  and  for 
their  number  more  confiderable  than  their  power,  who  will  not  fail  with  open  mouths  to 
proclaim,  that  this  is  a  feditious  attcmt  againjl  the  very  being  of  monarchy,  and  that 
there's  a  pernicious  dejign  on  foot  of  fpeedily  introducing  a  republican  form  of  government 
into  the  Britannic  iflands  \  in  order  to  which  the  perfon  {continue  they)  zvhom  we  have 
for  fom  time  diflinguifht  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  this  caufe,  has  now  publifht  the  Life 
and  IVorks  of  HARKiNGTOt^,  who  was  the  great  eft  commontvealthfman  in  the  ivorld. 
This  is  the  fubftance  of  what  thefe  roaring  and  hoarfe  trumpeters  of  detra^ion  will 
found ;  for  whafs  likely  to  be  faid  by  men,  who  talk  all  by  rote,  is  as  eafy  to  guefs  as  to 
anfwer,  tho  'tis  commonly  fo  ftlly  as  to  deferve  no  animadverfeon.     Thofe  %vho  in  the  late 
reigns  were  invidioufy  nicknam'd  Commonwealthfmen,    are  by  this  time  fufficiently 
clear' d  of  that  imputation  by  their  aElions,  a  much  better  apology  than  any  words  :  for  ■ 
they  valiantly  refcu'd  cur  antient  government  from  the  devouring  jaivs  of  arbitrary  power,  , 
and  did  not  only  unanimoufly  concur  to  fix  the  imperial  crown  of  England  on  the  moft 
deferving  head  in  the  univerfe,  but  alfo  fettVd  the  monarchy  for  the  future,  not  as  if 
they  intended  to  bring  it  foon  to  a  period^  but  under  fuch  wife  rc/jdations  as  are  moft  ■' 
likely  to  continue  it  for  ever,  confefting  of  fuch  excellent  laws  as  indeed  fct  bounds  to  the  ■ 
will  of  the  king,  but  that  render  him  thereby  the  more  fafe,  equally  binding  up  his  and 
thefubjeCls  hands  from  unjuftJy  fcizing  one  another's  pref crib' d  rights  or  privileges. 

'TIS  confeft,  that  in  every  foci ety  there  will  be  always  found  fom  perfons  prepar'd  to 
enterprize  any  thing  (tho  never  fo  flagitious)  grown  defperat  by  their  villanies,  their 
profufenefs,  their  ambition,  or  the  more  raging  madnefs  of  fuperftilion  ;  and  this  evil  is 
not  within  the  compafs  of  art  or  nature  to  remedy.  But  that  a  whole  people,  cr  any 
confiderable  number  of  them,  fhou'd  rebel  againft  a  king  that  well  and  wifely  adniinifters 
his  government,  as  it  cannot  be  inftanc'd  out  of  any  hiftory,  fo  it  is  a  thing  in  it  felf 
impoffible.  An  infallible  expedient  therfore  to  exclude  a  commonwealth,  is  fir  the  king 
to  be  the  mart  of  his  people,  and,  according  to  his  prefent  Majefty's  glorious  example,  to 
find  out  the  fecret  of  fo  happily  uniting  two  jeemingly  incompatible  things,  principality  and 
liberty.  7 
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'''TIS  Jlrangi  that  menpou'd  he  cheated  by  mere  names !  yet  how  frequently  are  they 
Jcen  to  admire  one  denomination,  -what  going  under  another  they  wou^d  undoubtedly  detejl  i 
ivhich  observation  made  Tacitus  lay  down  for  a  maxim,  1'hat  the  fecret  of  fetting  up 
a  new  ftate  ron fills  in  retailing  the  image  of  the  old.      'Now  if  a  commonwealth  be  a 
government  cf  law-  enabled  for  the  common  good  cf  all  the  people,  not  without  their  own 
confent  or  approbation  ;  and  that  they  are  not  wholly  excluded,  as  'in  abfolute  monarchy, 
which  is  a  government  of  men  who  forcibly  rule  ovcr^others  for  their  ozvn  private  inter efl : 
then  it  is  undeniably  manifefi  that  the  Englifli  government  is  already  a  commoyiweo'lth, 
the  mofi  free  and  beft  conjlituted  in  all  the  world.     This  was  frankly  acknowleg'd  by 
King  James  the  Firjl,  who  flilcd  himfelf  the  great  fcrvant  of  the  commonwealth. 
/;  is  the  language  of  our  befi  lawyers,  and  allowed  by  our  author,  who  only  makes  it  a 
Icfs  perfeB  and  more  inequal  firm  than  that  cf  his  Oceana,  wher'in,  he  thinks,  better 
trovifion  is  made  againft  external  violence  or  internal  cHfeafes.     Nor  dos  it  at  all  import 
ly  what  names  either  perfons,  or  places,  or  things,  are  calPd,  fince  the  commonwealthf- 
r,um  finds  he  injoys  liberty  under  the  fecurity  of-  equal  laws,  ana  that  the  reft  of  the  fub- 
je5fs  are  fully  fatisffd  they  live  under  a  government  which  is  a  monarchy  in  effect  as  well 
as  in  name.     There's  not  a  man  alive  that  excedes  my  affe£}ion  to  a  mixt  form  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  antients  counted  the  moft  perfeii ;  yet  I  am  not  fo  blinded  with  admiring  the 
gold  conftituticn  of  our  own,  but  that  every  day  I  can  difcern  in  it  many  things  deficient, 
fcm  things  redundant,  and  others  that  require  emendation  or  change.     And  of  this  the 
fupreme  legiftat'ive  powers  are  fo  fenfible,  that  we  fee  nothing  jnore  frequent  with  them 
than  the  ena^ing,  abrogating,  explaining,  and  altering  of  laws,  with  regard  to  the  very 
form  of  the  adminifiration.     Neverthelefs  I  hope  the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parlament 
will  not  be  counted  republicans  ;  or,  if  they  be,  I  am  the  readieft  in  the  world  to  run  the 
fame  good  or  bad  fortune  with  them  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  refpeils. 

BUT,  what  Harrington  was  obliged  to  fay  on  the  like  occafion,  I  muft  now  pro- 
duce for  my  felf.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  great  eft  prince  and  commander 
of  his  age,  that  Aristo  i  le  (ivith  fcarce  inferior  applaufe,  and  equal  fame)  wrote  that 
excellent  piece  of  prudence  in  his  clofet  which  is  call'd  his  Politics,  going  upon  far  other 
principles  than  Alexander'/  government,  which  it  has  long  outliv'd.  The  like  did 
Livy  without  difturbance  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Sir  Thomas  More  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Machiavel  when  Italy  was  under  princes  that  afforded  hint 
not  the  ear.  If  thefe  and  many  other  celebrated  men  wrote  not  only  with  honor  and 
fafety,  but  even  of  commonwealths  under  defpotic  or  tyrannical  princes,  who  can  be  fo 
notorioufiy  ftupid  as  to  wonder  that  in  a  free  government,  and  under  a  king  that  is  both 
the  reft  or  er  and  fuppcrter  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  I  fhou^d  do  juftice  to  an  author  who 
far  outdos  all  that  went  befcre  him,  in  his  exquijit  knowlege  of  the  politics  ? 

THIS  liberty  of  writing  freely,  fully,  and  impartially,  is  a  part  of  thofe  rights 
which  in  the  loft  reigns  were  fo  barbaroufiy  invaded  by  fiich  as  had  no  inclination  to  hear 
of  their  own  enormous  violations  of  the  laws  of  God  and  matt ;  nor  is  it  undefervin^  ob- 
fervation,  that  fuch  as  raife  the  loudeft  clamors  againft  it  now,  are  the  known  enemy s  of 
King  William'j  title  and  perfon,  being  fure  that  the  abdicated  King  James  can  never 
be  reinthron'd  fo  long  as  the  prefs  is  open  for  brave  and  free  fpirits  to  difplay  the  mif chiefs 
of  tyranny  in  their  true  colors,  and  to  fhew  the  infinit  advantages  of  liberty.  But  not  to 
ciifmifs  even  fuch  unreafonable  people  zvithout  perfeB  fatisfaHion,  let  'cm  know  that  I  don't 
reccm.mend  a  commonwealth,  but  write  the  hiftory  of  a  commonwealt hfman,  fairly  di- 
vulging the  principles  and  pretences  of  that  party,  and  leaving  every  body  to  approve  or 
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dijlike  what  he  plenfes,  tvithout  impcfmg  en  his  judgment  by  the  deluding  arts  offophifiry^ 
eloquence,  or  any  other  fpecious  but  unfair  methods  of  perfuafion.  Men,  to  the  befi  of 
their  ability,  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  ;  and  zchile  they  talk  fo  much  for  and 
againfi  a  commonwealth,  'tis  fit  they  fhou'd  at  leafl  underftand  the  fubjeSl  of  their  dif- 
courfe,  which  is  not  every  body's  cafe.  Now  as  Harringtox'j  Oceana  is,  in  my  opi- 
7iicn,  the  moft  perfect  form  of  popular  government  that  ever  zvas ;  fo  this,  with  his 
other  writings,  contain  the  hiflory,  reafons,  nature  and  effecls  cf  all  forts  of  government, 
with  fo  much  learning  and  perfpicuity,  that  nothing  can  be  more  preferably  read  on  fuch 
occafions. 

LET  not  thofe  therfore,  who  make  no  oppofttion  to  the  reprinting  or  reading  of 
Plato'j  Heathen  commonwealth,  ridiculoufly  declaim  againfi  the  better  and  Ckrijlian  pjo- 
del  of  Harrington  ;  but  perufe  both  of  'em  with  as  little  prejudice,  paffion,  or  con- 
cern, as  they  would  a  book  of  travels  into  the  Indys/(jr  their  improvement  and  diverfion. 
Tet  fo  contrary  are  the  teniptrs  of  many  to  this  equitable  difpofition,  that  Dionysius  the 
Sicilian  tyrant,  and  fuch  beafls  of  prey,  are  the  worthy  examples  they  wou'd  recommend 
to  the  imitation  of  our  governors,  tho,  if  tl?ey  cou'd  be  able  to  perfuade  'em,  they  wou'd 
ftill  mifs  of  their  fooUp  aim  :  for  it  is  ever  with  all  books,  as  formerly  ■  with  thofe  of 
Cremutius  Cordus,  who  was  condemn'd  by  that  monfler  T iv-zkiv 5  for  fpeaking  ho- 
norably cf  the  immortal  tyrannicides  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Tacitus  records  the  laft 
words  of  this  hifiorian,  and  fubjoins  this  judicious  remark  :  The  fenar,  fays  he,  order'd 
his  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  ediles  ;  but  Ibm  copys  were  conceal'd,  and  afterwards 
publifh'd  •,  whence  we  may  take  occafion  to  laugh  at  the  fottifhnefs  of  thofe  who 
imagin  that  their  prefent  power  can  alfo  abolifh  the  memory  of  fucceding  time  :  for, 
on  the  contrary,  authors  acquire  additional  reputation  by  their  punifament;  nor 
have  foren  kings,  and  fuch  others  as  have  us'd  the  like  feverity,  got  any  thing  by 
it,  except  to  themfelves  difgrace,  and  glory  to  the  v/riters.  But  the  works  of  Har- 
rington were  neither  fuppreft  at  their  firfl  publication  under  the  ufurper,  nor  ever  fince 
call'd  in  by  lawful  authority,  but  as  inefiimable  treafurespreferv'd  by  all  that  had  the 
happinefs  to  poffcfs  'em  intire ;  fo  that  what  was  a  precious  rarity  before,  is  now  becom 
a  public  good,  with  extraordinary  advantages  of  corre£lnefs,  paper,  and  print.  What 
I  have  perform' d  in  the  hiflc7y  of  his  life,  1  leave  the  readers  to  judg  for  themfelves ;  but 
in  that  and  all  my  other  Jludys,  I  confiantly  aim'd  as  mi:ch  at  leafl  at  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, and  efpecially  of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  at  my  own  particular  entertainment  or 
reputation. 

THE  politics,  no  lefs  than  arms,  are  the  proper  fludy  of  a  gentleman,  tho  he  fhou'd 
confine  himfelf  to  nothing,  but  carefully  adorn  his  mind  and  body  with  all  iifeful  and  be- 
coming accomplifijtnents  ;  and  not  imitat  the  fervile  drudgery  of  thofe  mean  Jpirits,  who, 
for  the  fake  of  fom  onefcience,  negleSi  the  knowlege  of  all  other  matters,  and  in  the  end 
are  many  times  neither  mafters  of  what  they  profefs,  nor  vers'd  enough  in  any  thing  elfi 
to  fpeak  of  it  agreably  or  pertinently  :  which  renders  'em  untra5ic.ble  in  ccnverfation,  as 
in  difpute  they  are  opinionative  and  paffionate,  envious  of  their  fame  who  eclipfe  their 
littlenefs,  and  the  fworn  enemy s  of  what  they  do  not  unde;ftand. 

BUT  Heaven  be  duly  prais'd,  learning  begins  to  flcurifh  again  in  its  proper  foil 
among  our  gentlemen,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  patricians,  who  did  not  love  to  walk 
in  leading-firings,  and  to  be  guided  blindfold,  nor  lazily  to  abandon  the  care  cf  their  pro- 
per bufinefs  to  the  management  of  men  having  a  diftinB  prcfeffion  and  inter efi :  for  the 
greatefi  part  of  their  befi  authors  were  perjons  of  confular  dignity,  the  ablefi  fiatefmen, 
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and  the  moji  gallant  commanders.  Wherfore  the  amplejl  fatisfa&ion  I  can  bijoy  of  this 
fort  will  be,  to  find  thofe  delighted  with  reading  this  work,  for  zvhofe  fervtce  it  was 
intended  by  the  author  -,  and  which,  with  the  ftudy  of  other  good  books,  but  efpecially  a 
careful perufal  of  the  Greec  and  Roman  hiftorians,  will  make  V;»  in  reality  deferve  the 
title  and  ref-peh  of  gentlemen,  help  'em  to  make  an  advantageous  figure  in  their  own 
time,  and  perpetual  their  illuftrious  fame  and  folid  worth  to  be  admir'd  by  future 
generations. 

AS  for  my  felf,  tho  tio  imployment  or  condition  of  life  floall  make  me  difrelifh  the 
lafiing  entertainment  which  books  afford  -,  yet  I  have  refolv'd  not  to  write  the  life  of  any 
modern  perfon  again,  except  that  only  of  one  man  ftill  alive,  and  whom  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature  I  am  like  to  furvive  a  long  while,  he  being  already  far  advanced  in  bis 
declining  time,  and  I  but  this  prefent  day  beginning  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  age. 

Canon  near  Banftead,  Novemb.  30.  1699; 
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JAMES     HARRINGTON. 

I.  C*^AMES  HARRINGTON  (who  was  born  in  January  i6ii)  was  dr- 
f  fcended  of  an  antient  and  noble  family  in  Rutlandjhire,  being  great  grand- 
ly fon  to  Sir  James  Harrington  ;  of  whom  it  is  obfcrv'd  by  the  *  hillorian  *  w^h  '> 
of  that  county,  that  there  were  fprung  in  his  time  eight  dukes,  three  m.irquiflcs,  Ar.tiquitysof 
feventy  earls,  twenty-leven  vifcounft,  and  thirty-fix  barons-,  of  which  number  j^e  cc;uruy  oi 
fixteen  were  knights  of  the  garter  :  to  confirm  which  account,  we  fhall  annex  a 
copy  of  the  infcription  on  his  monument  and  that  of  his  xViKe.  fons  at  Exion,  with 
notes  on  the  fame  by  an  uncertain  hand.  As  for  our  author,  he  was  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Sir  Sapcotus  Harrington,  and  Jane  the  daughter  of  Sir  WiLtiAM  Samuel 
of  Upton  in  Norlhamptonflo'ire.  His  father  had  children  befides  him,  V/illjam,  a 
merchant  in  London;  Elizabeth,  marry'd  to  Sir  Ralph  Ashton  m  Lancajhire, 
baronet;  Ann,  marry'd  to  Arthur  Evelyn,  Efq;  And  by  a  fccond  wife  he  had 
John,  kill'd  at  fea  ;  Eijward,  a  captain  in  the  army,  yet  living  ;  Frances,  mar- 
ry'd to  John  Bagshaw  of  Culworth  \\\  Northamptonjbire^  Efq;  and  Dorothy, 
marry'd  to  Allan  Bellingham  oi  Levens  in  Wefimorland,  Efq-,  This  lady  Is  ftill 
alive,  and,  when  fhe  underftood  my  defign,  was  pleas'd  to  put  me  in  poffeffion  of 
all  the  remaining  letters,  and  other  manufcript  papers  of  her  brother,  with  the 
collections  and  obfervations  relating  to  him,  made  by  his  other  filler  the  lady  Ash- 
ton, a  woman  of  very  extraordinary  parts  and  accomplirnments.  Thefe,  witii 
the  account  given  of  him  by  Anthony  Wood,  in  the  fecond  volum  of  his  Athene 
Oxonienfes,  and  what  I  cou'd  learn  from  the  mouths  of  his  furviving  acquaintance, 
are  the  materials  whereof  I  compos'd  this  infuing  hiftory  of  his  life. 

2.  In  his  very  childhood  he  gave  fure  hopes  of  his  future  abilitys,  as  well  by 
his  inclination  and  capacity  to  learn  whatever  was  propos'd  to  him,  as  by  a  kind  of 
natural  gravity  •,  wlience  his  parents  and  mafters  were  wont  to  fay.  That  he  rather 
kept  them  in  aw,  tlian  needed  their  corre6tion  :  yet  v/hen  grown  a  man,  none 
could  eafily  furpafs  him  for  quicknefs  of  wit,  and  a  moft  facetious  temper.  He 
v/as  enter'd  a  gentleman  commoner  oi  Trinity  College  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1629, 
and  became  a  pupil  to  that  great  mailer  of  reafcn  Dr.  Chillingworth,  who  dif- 
covering  the  errors,  impoilures,  and  tyranny  of  the  /'c/^yZ' church  (whereof  he  was 
for  fome  time  a  member)  attackt  it  with  more  proper  and  fuccefsful  arms  than  all 
before,  or  perhaps  any  fince  have  don.  After  confiderably  improving  his  knov/- 
Icge  in  the  univerfity,  he  was  more  particularly  fitting  himfelf  for  his  intended  tra- 
vels, by  learning  feveral  foren  languages,  when  his  father  dy'd,  leaving  him  under 
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age.  Tho  the  court  of  wards  was  llilMn  being,  yet  by  the  foccage  tenure  of  his 
eftate  he  was  at  liberty  to  chufe  his  own  guardian  ;  and  accordingly  pitch'd  upon  his 
grandmother  the  lady  Samuel,  a  woman  eminenffor  her  v-fifdom  and  virtue.  Of 
her  and  the  reft  of  his  governors  he  foon  obtain'd  a  permilTion  to  falisfy  his  eaget 
dcfire  of  feeing  fom  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  he  could  make  fuch  obfcrva- 
tions  on  men  and  manners,  as  might  beft  fit  him  in  due  time  to  ferve  and  adorn  his 
native  country. 

2-  His  firft  Hep  was  into  Holland,  then  the  principal  fchool  of  martial  difciplin, 
and  (what  toucht  him  more  fenfibly)  a  place  wonderfully  flourifhing  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  liberty,  which  they  had  fo  lately  afierted,  by  breaking  the  yoke  of 
a  fcvere  mafter,  the  Spani/lo  tyrant.  And  here,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  he  begun  to 
make  government  the  fubjeft  of  his  meditations  :  for  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,, 
that,  before  he  left  England,  he  knew  no  more  of  monarchy,  anarchy,  ariftocracy, 
democracy,  oligarchy,  or  the  like,  than  as  hard  words,  wherof  he  learnt  the  figni- 
fication  in  his  diftiinary.  For  lome  months  he  lifted  himfelf  in  my  lord  Craven's 
regiment  and  Sir  Robert  Stone's  •,  during  which  time  being  much  at  the  Hague, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  further  accompliftiing  himfelf  in  two  courts,  namely, 
thofe  of  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  daughter  of  our 
K.  James  I.  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  her  huftjahd  having  bin  abandon'd  by  his 
father  in  law,  bctray'd  by  the  king  of  Spai;;,  and  ftript  of  all  his  territorys  by  the 
emperor.  This  excellent  princefs  entertain'd  him  with  extraordinary  favor  and 
civility  on  the  account  of  his  uncle  the  lord  Harrington,,  who  had  bin  her  go- 
vernor ;  but  particularly  for  the  fake  of  his  own  merit.  The  prince  cleclor  alfo 
courted  him  into  his  fervice,  ingag'd  him  to  attend  him  in  a  journy  he  made  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  and,  after  his  return  from  travelling,  committed  the  chief 
management  of  all  his  affairs  in  EnglanJ  to  his  care.  Nor  were  the  young  prin- 
cefTes  lefs  delighted  with  his  company,  his  converfation  being  always  extremely 
pleafant,  as  well  as  learned  and  polite ;  to  which  good  qualitys  thofe  unfortunas 
ladies  were  far  from  being  ftrangers,  as  appears  by  the  letters  of  the  great  philo- 
fopher  Cartesius,  and  by  the  other  writers  of  thofe  times. 

4.  Tho  he  found  many  charms  inviting  his  longer  ftay  in  this  place,  yet  none 
were  ftrong  enough  to  keep  him  from  purfuing  his  main  dcfign  of  travelling;  and 
therfore  he  v/ent  next  thro  Flanders  into  France,  where  having  perfecled  himfelf  to 
the  language,  feen  what  deferv'd  his  curiofity,  and  made  fuch  remarks  on  their  go- 
vernment as  will  beft  appear  in  his  works,  he  remov'd  thence  into  Italy.  It  hap- 
pen'd  to  be  then  (as  it  is  now)  the  year  of  jubilee.  He  always  us'd  to  admire  the 
great  dexterity  wherwith  the  Popijb  clergy  could  maintain  their  fevere  government 
over  fo  great  a  part  of  the  world,  and  tliat  men  otherwife  reafonable  enough  fhould 
be  inchanted  out  of  their  fenfes,  as  well  as  cheated  out  of  their  mony,  by  thefe  ri^ 
diculoys  tricks  of  religious  pageantry.  Except  the  fmall  refpeft  he  lliew'd  to  the 
miracles  they  daily  told  him  were  perform'd  in  their  churches,  he  did  in  all  other 
things  behave  himielf  very  prudently  and  inoffenfively.  But  going  on  a  Candlemas 
day  with  feveral  other  Proteftants,  to  fee  the  Pope  perform  the  cerem.ony  of  confe- 
crating  wax  lights ;  and  perceiving  that  none  could  obtain  any  of  thofe  torches, 
except  fuch  as  kift  the  Pope's  toe  (which  he  expos'd  to  'em  for  that  purpofc)  tho  he 
had  a  great  mind  to  one  of  the  lights,  yet  he  would  not  accept  it  on  fo  hard  a  condi- 
.  tion.  The  reft  of  his  companions  were  not  fo  fcrupulous,  and  after  their  return 
complain'd  of  his  Iqueamifnnefs  to  the  king  ;    who  telling  him  he  might  have  don 
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it  only  as  a  refped  to  a  temporal  prince,  he  prefently  reply'd,  that  fince  he  had  the 
honor  to  kifs  his  majefty's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath  him  to  kifs  any  other  prince's 
foot  The  king  was  pleafed  with  his  anfwer,  and  did  afterwards  admit  him  to  be 
one  of  his  privy  chamber  extraordinary,  in  which  quality  he  attended  him  in  his 
lirft  expedition  againft  the  Scots. 

5.  He  preier'd  P'enke  to  all  other  places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its  government  to 
all  thofe  of  the  v/hole  world,  it  being  in  his  opinion  immutable  by  any  external  or 
internal  caufes,  and  to  finifli  only  with  mankind  •,  of  which  afTertion  you  may  find 
various  proofs  alleg'd  in  his  works.  Here  he  furnifh'd  himfelf  with  a  collection  of 
all  the  valuable  books  in  the  Italian  language,  efpecially  treating  of  politics,  and 
contracted  acquaintance  with  every  one  of  v/hom  he  might  receive  any  benefit  by 
inftruftion  or  otherwife. 

6.  After  having  thus  feen //^/y,  France,  the  Low  Comtrys,  Denmark^  and  fom 
parts  of  Germany,  he  return'd  home  into  England,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance.  But  he  was  in  a  fpecial  manner  the  darling  of  his  relations,  of 
whom  he  acknov/leg'd  to  receive  reciprocal  fatisfaftion.  His  brothers  and  fifters 
were  now  pretty  well  grown,  which  made  it  his  next  care  lb  to  provide  for  each 
of  'em  as  might  render  'em  independent  of  others,  and  eafy  to  themfelves.  His 
brother  William  he  bred  to  be  a  merchant,  in  which  calling  he  became  a  confi- 
derable  man  ;  he  was  a  good  architeft,  and  was  fo  much  notic'd  for  his  ingenious 
contrivances,  that  he  was  receiv'd  a  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety.  How  his  other 
brothers  were  difpos'd,  we  mention'd  in  the  beginning  of  this  difcourfe.  He  took 
all  the  care  of  a  parent  in  the  education  of  his  fifters,  and  v/ou'd  himfelf  make  large 
difcourfes  to  'em  concerning  the  reverence  that  was  due  to  Almighty  God  ;  the 
benevolence  they  were  oblig'd  to  fhew  all  mankind  ;  how  they  ought  to  furnifli 
their  minds  with  knowlege  by  reading  of  ufeful  books,  and  to  fhew  the  goodnefs 
of  their  diipofition  by  a  conftant  praftice  of  virtue :  in  a  word,  he  taught  'em  the 
true  rules  of  htimanity  and  decency,  always  inculcating  to  'em,  that  good  manners 
did  not  fo  much  confift  in  a  fafhionable  carriage  (which  ought  not  to  be  neglected) 
as  in  becoming  words  and  aftions,  an  obliging  addrefs,  and  a  rncdeft  behavior. 
He  treated  his  mother  in  law  as  if  fhe  were  his  own,  and  made  no  diftinftion  be- 
tween her  children  and  the  reft  of  his  brothers  and  fifters  ;  which  good  example  had 
fuch  effefts  on  'em  all,  that  no  family  has  bin  m.ore  remarkable  for  their  mutual 
friendfnip. 

7.  He  was  of  a  very  liberal  and  compaffionate  nature,  nor  could  he  indure  to 
fee  a  friend  want  any  thing  he  might  fpare ;  and  when  the  relief  that  was  neceflary 
cxceded  the  bounds  of  his  eftate,  he  perfuaded  his  fifters  not  only  to  contribute 
themfelves,  but  likev/ife  to  go  about  to  the  reft  of  their  relations  to  complete  what 
was  wanting.  And  if^  at  any  time  they  alleg'd  that  this  bounty  had  been  thrown 
away  on  ungrateful  perfons,  he  would  anfwer  with  a  fmile,  that  he  faw  they  were 
mercenary,  and  that  they  plainly  fold  their  gifts,  fince  they  expedled  lb  great  a 
return  as  gratitude. 

8.  His  natural  inclinations  to  ftudy  kept  him  from  leeking  after  any  public  in> 
ploym.tnts.  But  in  the  year  1646,  attending  out  of  curiofity  the  coiTimiiricners 
appointed  by  parlament  to  bring  King  CHARLESthe  Firft  from  New  ca  file  nearer  to 
London,  he  was  by  fom  of  'em  nam'd  to  wait  on  his  majefty,  as  a  perfon  known  to 
him  before,  and  ingag'd  to  no  party  or  fadlion.  The  king  approv'd  the  propofal^ 
yet  our  author  would  never  prefume  to  come  into  his  prefence  except  in  public, 
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till  he  was  particularly  commanded  by  the  king-,  and  that  he,  with  Thomas  Her- 
bert (created  a  baronet  after  the  reftoration  of  the  monarchy)  were  made  grooms 
of  the  bedchamber  at  Holmby,  together  with  James  Maxwell  and  Patrick. 
Maule  (afterwards  earl  of  Fenmoore  in  Scotland)  which  two  only  remain'd  of  his 
old  fervants  in  that  ftation. 

9.  He  had  the  good  luck  to  grow  very  acceptable  to  the  king,  who  much  con- 
vers'd  with  him  about  books  and  foren  countrys.  In  his  filler's  papers  I  find  ic 
expreft,  that  at  the  king's  command  he  tranflated  into  EngUflo  Dr.  Sanderson's 
book  concerning  the  obligation  of  oaths  :  but  Anthony  Wood  fays  it  was  the 
king's  own  doing,  and  that  he  fliew'd  it  at  different  times  to  Harrington,  Her- 
bert, Dr.  JuxoN,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  for  their  approbation. 
However  that  be,  'tis  certain  he  ferv'd  his  mafler  with  untainted  fidelity,  without 
doing  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  made  ufe 
of  his  intereft  with  his  friends  in  parlament  to  have  matters  accommodated  for  the 
fatisfaftion  of  all  partys.  During  the  treaty  in  the  JJle  of  Wight,  he  frequently 
warn'd  the  divines  of  his  acquaintance  to  take  heed  how  far  they  preft  the  king  to 
infift  upon  any  thing  which,  however  it  concern'd  their  dignity,  was  no  effential 
point  of  religion  ;  and  that  fuch  matters  driven  too  far  wou'd  infallibly  ruin  all  the 
indeavours  us'd  for  a  peace  ;  which  prophecy  was  prov'd  too  true  by  the  event. 
His  majefty  lov'd  his  company,  fays  Anthony  Wood,  and,  finding  him  to  he  an  inge- 
nious m-an,  chofe  rather  to  converge  with  him  than  with  others  of  his  chamber  :  they  had 
often  difcouifes  concerning  government ;  but  when  they  happofd  to  talk  of  a  common' 
wealth,  the  king  feem'd  not  to  indureit.  Here  1  know  not  which  mofl:  to  commend, 
the  king  for  trufting  a  man  of  republican  principles,  or  Harrington  for  owning 
his  principles  while  he  ferv'd  a  king. 

10.  After  the  king  was  remov'd  out  of  the  Ifie  of  Wight  to  Hurficafile  in  Hamp- 
ffnre,  Harrington  was  forcibly  turn'd  out  of  lervice,  becaufe  he  vindicated  fom 
of  his  majefly's  arguments  againft  the  parlament  commifTioners  at  Nezvport,  and 
thought  his  concefiions  not  fo  unfatisfadlory  as  did  fom  others.  As  they  were  taking 
the  king  to  Windfor,  he  beg'd  admittance  to  the  boot  of  the  coach,  that  he  might 
bid  his  mafter  farewel ;  which  being  granted,  and  he  prepar  ng  to  kneel,  the  king 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pull'd  him  in  to  him.  He  was  for  three  or  four  days 
permitted  to  ftay :  but  becaufe  he  would  not  take  an  oath  againft  afTifting  or  con- 
cealing the  king's  efcape,  he  was  not  only  difcharg'd  from  his  office,  but  alio  for 
fom  time  detain'd  in  cufcody,  till  major-general  Ireton  obtain'd  his  liberty.  He 
afterwards  found  means  to  lee  the  king  at  St.  James's,  and  accompany'd  him  on  the 
fcanold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  receiv'd  a  token  of  his  majelly's  affecftion. 

11.  After  the  king's  death  he  was  obfcrv'd  to  keep  much  in  liis  library,  and 
more  retir'd  ih  :n  ufually,  which  was  by  his  friends  a  long  time  attributed  to  melan- 
choly or  difcontent.  At  length  v/hen  they  weary'd  him  with  their  importunitys 
to  change  this  fort  of  life,  he  thought  fit  to  (hew  'em  at  the  fame  time  their  miltake 
and  a  copy  of  his  Oceana,  which  he  was  privatly  writing  all  that  while  :  telling  'em 
withal,  that  ever  fince  he  began  to  examin  things  ferioufly,  he  had  principally  ad- 
difted  biinfelf  to  the  fcudy  of  civil  government,  as  being  ot  the  higheft  importance 
to  the  peace  and  feiici.y  of  mankind  •,  and  that  he  fucceded  at  leaft  to  his  own 
fatisfaction,  bang  now  convinc'd  that  no  government  is  of  fo  accidental  or  arbitrary 
an  inltitution  as  people  are  wont  to  imagin,  there  bei.ng  in  focietys  natural  caufes 
producing  their  neceffary  effcds,  as  well  as  in  the  earth  or  the  air.     Hence  he 
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frequently  argu'd,  that  the  troubles  of  his  time  were  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to 
■vvilfulnefs  or  fadtion,  neither  to  the  mifgovernment  of  the  prince,  nor  the  flub- 
bornefs  of  the  people  ;  but  to  change  in  tiie  balance  of  property,  which  ever  fince 
Henry  the  Seventh's  time  was  daily  falling  into  the  fcale  of  the  commons  from 
that  of  the  king  and  the  lords,  as  in  his  book  he  evidently  demonftrats  and  ex- 
plains. Not  that  hereby  he  approv'd  either  the  breaches  which  the  king  had  made- 
on  the  laws,  or  excus'd  the  feverity  which  fom  of  the  fubjefts  exercis'd  on  the  king; 
but  to  (hew  that  as  long  as  the  caufes  of  thefe  diforder's  remain'd,  fo  long  would 
the  like  effefts  unavoidably  follow  :  while  on  the  one  hand  a  king  would  be  always 
tndeavoring  to  govern  according  to  the  example  of  his  predecefTors  when  the  beft 
part  of  the  national  property  was  in  their  own  hands,  and  confcquently  the  greateft 
command  of  mony  and  men,  as  one  of  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year  can  entertain  more 
fervants,  or  influence  more  tenants  than  another  that  has  but  one  hundred,  out  of 
which  he  cannot  allow  one  valet ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  faid,  the  people  would 
be  fure  to  druggie  for  preferving  the  property  wherof  they  were  in  pofleflion,  never 
failing  to  obtain  more  privileges,  and  to  inlarge  the  bafis  of  their  liberty,  as  often 
as  they  met  with  any  fuccefs  (which  they  generally  did)  in  quarrels  of  this  kind. 
His  chief  aim  therfore  was  to  find  out  a  method  of  preventing  fuch  diftempers,  or 
to  apply  the  beft  remedys  when  they  happen'd  to  break  out.  But  as  long  as  the 
balance  remain'd  in  this  unequal  ftate,  he  affirm'd  that  no  king  whatfoevcr  could 
keep  himfelf  eafy,  let  him  never  fo  much  indeavor  to  pleafe  his  people ;  and  that 
though  a  good  king  might  manage  affairs  tolerably  well  during  his  life,  yet  this  did 
not  prove  the  government  to  be  good,  fince  under  a  lefs  prudent  prince  it  would  fall 
to  pieces  again,  while  the  orders  of  a  well  conftituted  ftate  make  wicked  men  vir- 
tuous, and  fools  to  aft  wifely. 

12.  That  e7npire  follo'-dus  the  balance  of  propertyy  whether  lodg'd  in  one,  in  a  few, 
or  in  many  hands,  he  was  the  firft  that  ever  made  out  -,  and  is  a  noble  difcovery, 
wherof  the  honor  folely  belongs  to  him,  as  much  as  thofe  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  of  printing,  of  guns,  of  the  compafs,  or  of  optic  glaflTes,  to  the  feveral 
authors,  'Tis  incredible  to  think  what  grofs  and  numberlefs  errors  were  committed 
by  all  the  writers  before  him,  even  by  the  beft  of  them,  for  want  of  underftanding 
this  plain  truth,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  politics.  He  no  fooner  difcours'd 
publicly  of  this  new  doftrin,  being  a  man  of  univerfal  acquaintance,  but  it  ingag'd, 
all  forts  of  people  to  bufy  themfelves  about  it  as  they  were  varioufly  affefted.  Som,, 
becaufe  they  underftood  him,  defpis'd  it,  alleging  it  was  plain  to  every  man's  ca- 
pacity, as  if  his  higheft  merit  did  not  confift  in  making  it  fo.  Others,  and  thofe 
In  number  the  feweft,  difputed  with  him  about  it,  merely  to  be  better  inform'd ;. 
with  which  he  was  well-  pleas'd,  as  reckoning  a  pertinent  objedion  of  greater  ad- 
vantage- to  the  difcovery  of  truth  (which  v/as  his  aim)  than  a  complaifant  applaufe 
or  approbation.  But  a  third  fort,  of  which  there  never  wants  in  all  places  a  nume- 
rous company,  did  out  of  pure  envy  ftrive  all  they  could  to  leflen  or  defame  him  ; 
and  one  of  'em  (fince  they  could  not  find  any  precedent  writer  out  of  whofe  works- 
they  might  make  him  a  plagiary)  did  endeavor,  after  a  very  fingular  manner,  to  rob 
him  of  the  glory  of  this  invention  :  for  our  author  having  friendly  lent  him  a  pare 
of  his  papers,  he  publifh'd  a  fmall  piece  to  the  fame  purpofe,  intitled,  A  letter  from 
an  officer  of  the  array  in  Ireland,  fc?f.  Major  Wild.man  was  then  reputed  the  author 
by  lorn,  and  Henry  Nevil  by  others ;  which  latter,  by  reafon  of  this  thing,  and 
his  great  intimacy  with  Harrington,  was  by  his  detradors  reported  to  be  the 
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author  of  his  works,  or  that  at  lead  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  compofing  of  them. 
Notwithftanding  which  provocations,  fo  true  was  he  to  the  friendlliip  he  profeft  to 
Nevil  and  Wildman,  that  he  avoided  all  harlh  expreffions  or  public  cenfures  on 
this  occafion,  contenting  himfelf  with  the  juftice  v/hich  the  world  was  foon  oblig'd 
to  yield  to' him  by  realon  of  his  other  writings,  where  no  iuch  clubbing  of  brams 
could  be  reafonably  fulpefted. 

13.  But  the  publication  of  his  book  met  with  greater  difficultys  from  the  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  feveral  partys  then  fet  againft  one  another,  and  all  againfl:  him  ;  but 
none  more  than  lorn  of  thofe  who  pretended  to  be  for  a  commonwealth,  which  was 
the  fpecious  name  under  which  they  cover'd  the  ranked  tyranny  of  Oliver  Crom- 
WEL,  while  Harrington,  like  Paul  at  Athens^  indeavor'd  to  make  known  to  the 
people  what  they  ignorantly  ador'd.  By  fhewing  that  a  commonwealth  was  a  go- 
vernment of  laws,  and  not  of  the  fword,  he  could  not  but  dete6l  the  violent  admi- 
niftration  of  the  proteftor  by  his  balhaws,  intendants,  or  majors  general,  which 
created  him  no  fmall  danger :  while  the  cavaliers  on  the  other  fide  tax'd  him  with 
ingratitude  to  the  memory  of  the  late  king,  and  prefer'd  the  monarchy  even  of  a 
ufurper  to  the  beft  order'd  commonwealtli.  To  thefe  he  anfwer'd,  that  it  was 
enough  for  him  to  forbear  publilhing  his  fentiments  during  that  king's  life  ;  but 
the  monarchy  being  now  quite  diiTolv'd,  and  the  nation  in  a  Hate  of  anarchy,  or 
(what  was  worfe)  groaning  under  a  horrid  ufurpation,  he  was  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  even  oblig'd  as  a  good  citizen  to  offer  a  helping  hand  to  his  countrymen,  and 
to  fhew  'em  fuch  a  model  of  government  as  he  thought  moil  conducing  to  their 
tranquillity,  wealth  and  power:  that  the  cavaliers  ought  of  all  people  to  be  bell 
pleas'd  with  him,  fince  if  his  model  facceded,  they  were  fure  to  enjoy  equ  il  privi- 
leges with  others  and  lb  be  deliver'd  from  their  prefent  oppreflion  •,  for  in  a  well- 
conftituted  commonwealth  there  can  be  no  diftinflion  of  partys,  the  paflage  to  pre- 
ferment is  open  to  merit  in  all  perfons,  and  no  honeft  man  can  be  uneafy  :  but  that 
if  the  prince  Ihould  happen  to  be  reftor'd,  his  docftrin  of  the  balance  would  be  a 
light  to  fnew  him  what  and  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and  fo  either  to  amend  or 
avoid  the  milcarriages  of  his  father  •,  fince  all  that  is  faid  of  this  do(5l:rin  may  as 
well  be  accommodated  to  a  monarchy  regulated  by  laws,  as  to  a  democracy  or 
more  popular  form  of  a  commonwealth.  He  us'd  to  add  on  iuch  occafions  another 
reafon  of  writing  this  model,  which  was.  That  if  it  fliould  ever  be  the  fate  of  this 
nation  to  be,  like  Italy  of  old,  overrun  by  any  barbarous  people,  or  to  have  its 
government  and  records  deftroy'd  by  the  rage  of  lorn  mercilefs  conqueror,  they 
might  not  be  then  left  to  their  own  invention  in  framing  a  n:w  governmen':  ;  :or 
few  people  can  be  expected  to  fuccede  fo  happily  as  the  Venetians  have  don  i,i  fuch 
a  cale. 

14.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  known  to  fom  (Tthe  courtiers,  that  the  book  was  a 
printing-,  wLereupon,  after  hunting  it  from  one  prcfs  to  anoiher,  they  feiz'd  their 
prey  at  lad,  and  convey'd  it  to  Whitehall.  All  the  f(;llicitations  he  could  m  ke 
were  not  able  to  relieve  his  papers,  till  he  remember'd  that  Oliver's  favorit  da  jgh- 
ter,  the  hu'y  Ci.avpolf,  afted  the  part  of  a  princcfs  veiy  naturally,  obliging  all 
pcri(;ns  with  her  civility,  and  frequently  interceding  for  the  unhappy.  To  this 
lady,  tho  an  abfolute  dranger  to  him,  he  thought  fit  to  make  his  application  ;  and 
b.ing  led  into  her  aniichaii.ber,  he  fent  in  his  name,  with  his  hunjble  requed  that 
fhe  would  admit  him  to  her  prefence.  While  he  attended,  fom  of  her  women 
coming  into  the  room  were  Ibllow'd  by  her  little  daughter  about  three  ycai  s  old, 
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who  ftaid  behind  them.  He  entertain'd  the  child  fo  divertingly,  that  fhe  fufFer'd 
him  to  take  her  up  in  his  arms  till  her  mother  came  ;  whereupon  he  ftepping  to- 
wards her,  and  fetting  the  child  down  at  her  feet,  faid.  Madam,  'tis  well  you  are 
com  at  this  nick  of  time,  or  I  had  certainly  ftolen  this  pretty  little  lady.  Stolen  her, 
reply'd  the  mother  !  pray,  what  to  do  with  her  ?  for  fhe  is  yet  too  young  to  becom 
your  miftrefs.  Madam,  faid  he,  tho  her  charms  affure  her  of  a  more  confiderable 
conqueft,  yet  I  muft  confefs  it  is  not  love  but  revenge  that  prom.ted  me  to  commit 
this  theft.  Lord,  anfwer'd  the  lady  again,  what  injury  have  I  don  you  that  you 
fliould  fteal  my  child  ?  none  at  all,  reply'd  he,  but  that  you  might  be  induc'd  to 
prevail  with  your  father  to  do  me  juftice,  by  reftoring  my  child  that  he  has  ftolen. 
But  file  urging  it  was  impoffible,  becaufe  her  father  had  children  enough  of  his 
own  ;  he  told  her  at  laft  it  was  the  ilTue  of  his  brain  which  was  mifreprelented  to  the 
protecftor,  and  taken  out  of  the  prefs  by  his  order.  She  immediatly  proinis'd  to 
'procure  it  for  him,  if  it  contain'd  nothing  prejudicial  to  her  father's  government; 
and  he  affur'd  her  it  was  only  a  kind  of  a  political  romance,  fo  far  from  any  trealbn 
againft  her  father,  that  he  hop'd  flie  would  acquaint  him  that  he  defign'd  to  dedicar 
it  to  him,  and  promis'd  that  fhe  her  felf  fliould  be  prefented  with  one  of  the  firll 
copys.  The  lady  was  fo  well  pleas'd  with  his  manner  of  addrefs,  that  he  had  his 
book  fpeedily  reftor'd  to  him-,  and  he  did  accordingly  infcribe  it  to  Oliver. 
Cromwel,  who,  after  the  perufal  of  it,  faid,  the  gentleman  had  like  to  trapan 
him  out  of  his  power,  but  that  what  he  got  by  the  fword  he  would  not  quit  foi-  a 
little  paper  Ihot :  adding  in  his  ufual  cant,  that  he  approv'd  the  government  of  a 
Tingle  peifon  as  little  as  any  of  'em,  but  that  he  was  forc'd  to  take  upon  him  the 
office  of  a  high  conllable,  to  preferve  the  peace  among  the  ieveral  partys  in  the 
nation,  fmce  he  law  that  being  left  to  themfelves,  they  would  never  agree  to  any 
certain  form  of  government,  and  would  only  fpend  their  whole  power  in  defeating 
the  defigns,  or  dellroying  the  perfons  of  one  another. 

15.  But  nothing  in  the  world  could  better  difcover  Cromv/el's  diffimulation 
than  this  fpeech,  fince  Harrington  had  demonftrated  in  his  book,  that  no  com- 
monwealth could  be  fo  eafily  or  perfedly  eftabliili'd  as  one  by  a  fole  legiflator,  it 
being  in  his  power  (if  he  were  a  man  of  good  invention  himfelf,  or  had  a  good  mo- 
del propos'd  to  him  by  others)  to  fet  up  a  government  in  the  whole  piece  at  once, 
and  in  perfeftion  ;  but  an  affembly,  being  of  better  judgment  than  invention, 
generally  make  patching  work  in  forming  a  government,  and  are  whole  ages  about 
that  which  is  feldom  or  never  brought  by  'em  to  any  perfetftion  ;  but  is  commonly 
ruin'd  by  the  way,  leaving  the  nobleft  attemts  under  reproach,  and  the  authors  of 
'em  expos'd  to  the  greateil  dangers  while  they  live,  and  to  a  certain  infamy  when 
dead.  Wherfore  the  wifeft  alTemblys,  in  mending  or  making  a  government,  have 
_pitch'd  upon  a  fole  legiflator,  whofe  model  they  could  rightly  approve,  tho  not  fo 
well  digeft  ■,  as  muficians  can  play  in  confort,  and  judg  of  an  air  that  is  laid  before 
them,  tho  to  invent  a  part  of  mufic  they  could  never  agree,  nor  fuccede  fo  happily 
as  one  perfon.  If  Cro.mwel  therfore  had  meant  as  he  fpoke,  no  man  had  ever 
fuch  an  opportunity  of  reforming  what  was  amifs  in  the  old  government,  or  fetting 
up  one  wholly  new,  either  according  to  the  plan  of  Oceana,  or  any  other.  This 
would  have  made  him  indeed  a  hero  lupcrior  in  lailing  fame  to  Solon,  Lycurgus, 
Zaleucus,  and  Charondas  ;  and  render  his  glory  far  more  refplcndent,  his  fe- 
curity  greater,  and  his  renown  more  dvirable  than  all  the  pomp  of  his  ill  acquir'd 
greatnefs  could  afford :  whereas  on  the  contrary  he  liv'd  in  continual  feari  of  thofe 
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he  had  inffav'd,  dy'd  abhor'd  as  a  monflrous  betrayer  of  tho4e  libertys  with  whicfe 
he  was  intrufted  by  his  country,  and  his  pofterity  not  pofieffing  a  foot  of  what  for 
their  only  fakes  he  was  generally  thought  to  ufurp.     Rut  this  lall  is  a  miftaken  no- 
tion, for  fom  of  the  moft  notorious  tyrants  liv'd  and  dy'd  without  any  hopes  of  chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  good  reafon  why  no  mortal  ought  to  be  truiled  with  too  much, 
power  on  that  fcore.     Lycurgus  and  Andrew  Doria,  who,  when  it  was  in  their 
power  to  continue  princes,  chofe  rather  to  be  the  founders  of  their  countrys  liberty,, 
will  be  celebrated  for  tlieir  virtue  thro  the  courfe  of  all  ages,  and  their  veiry  names 
convey  the  higheft  ideas  of  Godlike  generofity  ;  while  Julius  C^sar,  Oliver. 
Cromwbl,  and  fuch  others  as  nt  any  time  inflav'd  their  fellow  citizens,  will  be 
for  ever  remember'd  with  dcteftation,  and  cited  as  the  moft  execrable  examples  of 
the  vileft  treachery  and  ingratitude.     It  is  only  a  refin'd  and  excellent  genius,  a 
noble  foul  ambitious  of  folid  praife,  a  fincere  lover  of  virtue  and  the  good  of  all 
mankind,  that  is   capable  of  executing  fo  glorious  an  undertaking  as  making  a 
people  free.     'Tis  rny  fix'd  opinion,  that  if  the  proteftor's  mind  had  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  true  greatnefs,  he  could  not  be  proof  againfl  the  incomparable  rewards  pro- 
posal by  Harrington  in  the  corollary  of  his  Oceana  ;  as  no  prince  truly  generous, 
whether  with  or  without  heirs,  is  able  to  refift  their  charms,  provided  he  has  op- 
portunity  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  his  people.     'Twas  this  difpofition  that 
brought  the  prince  of  Orange   to  head  us  when  we  lately  contended  for  our  li- 
berty •,  to  this  we  ow  thofe  inellimable  laws  we  have  obtain'd,  fmce  out  of  a  grate- 
ful confidence  we  made  him  our  king ;  and  how  great  things,  or  after  what  manner, 
we  may  expeft  from  him  in  time  to  com,  is  as  hard  to  be  truly  conceiv'd  as  wor- 
thily exprefs'd. 

1 6.  I  SHALL  now  give  fom  account  of  the  book  itfelf,  intitl'd  by  the  author. 
The  Cominomvealth  of  Oceana,  a  name  by  which  he  defign'd  England,  as  being  the 
nobleft  iland  of  the  Northern  ocean.  But  before  I  proccde  further,  I  muft  explain 
fom  other  words  occurring  in  this  book,  which  is  written  after  the  manner  of  a  ro- 
mance, in  imitation  of  Plato's  Atlantic Jiory,.  and  is  a  method  ordinarily  foUow'd. 
by  lawgivers. 

Adoxus 'King  John. 

Alma — ' The  palace  of  St,  J AM%s.. 

Convallium— — — • —  Harnton  Court.  • 

Coraunus— — — Henry  Vlll. 

Dicotome —      ■■Richard  II. 

Emporium • London. 

Halcionia— — — The  Thames. 

H  alo  ■ -^ Whitehall. 

Hemifua .   The  river  Trent., 

Hiera Wefiminfler. 

Leviathan Hobbes. 

Marpefia Scotland.. 

Morpheus — —  James  I. 

Mount  Celia Windfor. 

Neuftrians Normans. 

Olphaus  Megaletor     Oliver  Cromwel. 

Panopasa Ireland. 

Pantheon 
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'  ePantheon— — — Wtfitninfier  Hall. 

{  Panurgus Henry  VII. 

Parthenia . ^sen  Elizabeth. 

Scandians Danes. 

Teutons————.  Saxons. 

Turbo ■  William  the  Conqueror. 

Verulamius- Lord  Chancellor  Bacon. 

17.  The  book  conGIls  of  Pr(r/m/'«rtr>'5  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  third  fedlio'ft 
'Called  the  Council  of  Legijlators;  then  follows  the  Model  oi  the  Commonwealth,  or 
;the  body  of  the  book ;  and  laftly  corns  the  Corollary  or  Conckifion.  The  preli- 
minary difcourles  contain  the  principles,  generation,  and  effedts  of  all  govern- 
ments, whether  monarchical,  ariftocratical,  or  popular,  and  their  fcveral  corrup- 
tions, as  tyranny,  oligarchy,  and  anarchy,  with  all  the  good  or  bad  mixtures  that 
naturally  refult  from  them.  But  the  firlt  part  dos  in  a  more  particular  manner  treat 
ot  antient  prudence,  or  that  genius  of  government  which  m.oft  prcvail'd  in  the  world 
till  the  time  of  Julius  C^sar.  None  can  confult  a  more  certain  oracle  that  would 
conceive  the  nature  of  foren  or  domeftic  empire  ;  the  balance  of  land  or  mony  ;  arms 
or  contradls ;  magiftracy  and  judicatures ;  agrarian  laws ;  eleftions  by  the  ballot  j 
rotation  of  officers,  with  a  great  many  fuch  heads,  efpecially  the  inconveniences 
and  preeminences  of  each  kind  of  government,  or  the  true  comparifon  of  'em  all 
together.  Thefe  fubjefts  have  bin  generally  treated  diftindly,  and  every  one  'of 
them  feems  to  require  a  volum  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  this  fliort  difcouric  there 
is  a  more  full  and  clearer  account  of  them,  than  can  be  eafily  found  elfewhere  :  at 
leaft  I  muft  own  to  have  receiv'd  greater  fatisfaftion  here  than  in  all  my  reading 
before,  and  the  fame  thing  has  bin  frankly  own'd  to  me  by  others. 

18.  The  fecond  part  of  the  Preliminarys  treats  of  modern  prudence,  or  that  ge- 
nius of  government  which  has  moft  obtain'd  in  the  world  fince  the  expiration  of  the 
Roman  liberty,  particularly  the  Gothic  conftitution,  beginning  with  the  inundation 
■of  the  barbarous  northern  nations  over  the  Roman  empire.  In  this  difcourfe  there 
is  a  very  clear  account  of  the  Englijh  government  under  the  Rovians,  Saxons,  Danes, 
and  Normans,  till  the  foundations  of  it  were  cunningly  undermin'd  by  Henry  VII. 
terribly  fhaken  by  Henry  VIII.  and  utterly  ruin'd  under  Charles  1.  Here  he 
muft  read,  who  in  a  little  compafs  would  completely  underftand  the  antient  feuds 
and  tenures,  the  original  and  degrees  of  our  nobility,  with  the  inferior  orders  of 
the  reft  of  the  people  :  under  the  Saxons,  what  was  meant  by  ealdorman,  or  earls  ; 
king's  thane  ;  middle  thane  or  vavafors  ;  their  fliiremoots,  ftTterifs,  and  viicounts  ; 
their  halymoots,  weidenagemoots,  and  fuch  others.  Here  likewife  one  may  learn 
to  underftand  the  baronage  of  the  Normans,  as  the  barons  by  their  poileffions,  by 
v/rit,  or  by  letters  patent ;  with  many  other  particulars  which  give  an  infight  into 
the  Iprings  and  management  of  the  barons  wars,  lb  frequent  and  famous  in  our 
annals.  The  reft  of  this  diicourfe  is  fpent  in  fliewing  the  natural  caufes  of  the  dif- 
Iblution  of  the  Norman  monarchy  under  Charles  the  Firft,  and  the  generation  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  rather  the  anarchy  that  fucceded. 

19.  Next  follows  the  Council  of  Legiflators  :  for  Harrington  being  about  to 
give  the  moft  perfefl  model  of  government,  he  made  himlelf  malter  of  all  the 
antient  and  modern  politicians,  that  he  might  as  v/ell  imitat  v;hatever  v/as  excellent 
■or  praifticable  in  them,  as  his  care  was  to  avoid  all  things  which  were  impraclicable 
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or  inconvenient.  Thefe  were  the  jufteft  meafures  that  could  pofTibly  be  taken  by^ 
any  body,  whether  he  defign'd  to  be  rightly  inform'd,  and  fufficiently  furnilli'd 
with  the  beft  materials ;  or  whether  he  would  have  his  model  meet  with  an  eaiy  re- 
ception :  for  fince  his  own  lentiments  (tho'  never  fo  true)  were  fure  to  be  rejedled  as; 
privat  fpeculations  or  impraclicable  chimeras,  this  was  the  readied:  way  to  make 
-em  pals  currently,  as  both  authoriz'd  by  tlie  wifeft  men  in  all  nations,  and  as  what 
in  all  times  and  places  had  bin  pra<flis'd  with  fuccels.  To  this  end  therefore  he  in- 
troduces, under  feign'd  names,  nine  legiflators,  who  perfectly  underftood  the- 
feveral  governments,  they  were  appointed  to  reprefent.  The  province  of  the  firfl: 
was  the  commonwealth  of  ^hzf/ ;  that  of  the  fecond,  Athens;  of  the  third,  Sparta-, 
of  the  fourth,  Carthage-,  of  the  fifth,  x.h,t  Jchaans,  Italians,  'dnd  Lycians ;  of  the 
lixth,  Rome;  of  the  feventh,  Venice;  of  the  eighth,  Switzerland;  and  of  the  ninth, 
Holland.  Out  of  the  excellencys  of  all  thefe,  fupply'd  with  the  fruits  of  his  own 
invention,  he  fram'd  the  model  of  his  Oceana  ;  and  indeed  he  fliews  himfelf  in  that 
work  fo  throly  vers'd  in  tlieir  feveral  hiftorys  and  conftitutions,  that  to  any  man 
^vho  would  rightly  underftand  them,  I  could  not  eafdy  recommend  a  more  proper 
teacher :  for  here  they  are  diilecled  and  laid  open  to  all  capacitys,  their  perfeftions 
applauded,  their  inconveniencys  expos'd,  and  parallels  frequently  made  between 
'em  no  lefs  entertaining  than  ufual.  Nor  are  the  antient  and  modern  Eajlern  or 
European  monarchys  forgot,  but  exhibited  with  all  their  advantages  and  corruptions, 
v/ithout  the  leaft  difllmulation  or  partiality. 

20.  As  for  the  model,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  it  in  particular,  as  v;ell  becaufe  I 
would  not  foreftal  the  pleafure  of  the  reader,  as  by  reafon  an  abridgment  of  it  is 
once  or  twice  made  by  himfelf,  and  inferted  among  his  works.  The  method  he 
obferves  is  to  lay  down  his  orders  or  laws  in  fo  many  pofitive  proportions,  to  each 
of  which  he  fubjoins  an  explanatory  difcourfe  -,  and  if  there  be  occafion,  adds  a 
fpeech  fuppos'd  to  be  deliver'd  by  the  lord  Archon,  or  fom  of  the  legiflators. 
Thefe  fpeeches  are  extraordinary  fine,  contain  a  world  of  good  learning  and  obfer- 
vation,  and  are  perpetual  commentarys  on  his  laws.  In  the  Corollary,  which  is  the 
conclufion  of  the  whole  v^ork,  he  fhews  how  the  laft  hand  was  put  to  his  common- 
wealth ;  which  we  muft  not  imagin  to  treat  only  of  the  form  of  the  fenat  and  afTemr 
blys  of  the  people,  or  the  manner  of  waging  war  and  governing  in  peace.  It  con* 
tarns  befides,  the  difciplin  of  a  national  religion,  and  the  fccurity  of  a  liberty  of 
confcience  :  a  form  of  government  for  Scotland,  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  commonwealth ;  governments  for  London  and  IVeJlminfter,  pre- 
portionably  to  which  the  other  corporations  of  the  nation  are  to  be  model'd ;  direc- 
tions for  the  incouraging  of  trade  ;  laws  for  regulating  academys  ;  and  mofi:  excel- 
lent rules  for  the  education  of  our  vouth,  as  well  to  the  wars  or  the  fea,  to  manu^ 
fafturcs  cr  hufbandry,  as  to  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity,  and  chiefly  to  the  breeding 
.  and  true  figure  of  accomplifh'd  gentlemen  :  there  are  admirable  orders  for  reform- 
ing the  ftage ;  the  number,  choice  and  bufinefs  of  the  officers  of  ftate  and  the  re- 
venue, with  all  forts  of  officers  ;  and  an  cxafl  account  botk  of  their  falarys,  and  the 
ordinary  yearly  charge  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  which  for  two  rarely  confident 
things,  the  grandeur  of  its  ftate,  and  the  frugal  management  of  its  revenues,  ex- 
cedes  all  the  governments  that  ever  were.  I  ought  not  to  omit  telling  here,  that 
thij  model  gives  a  full  anfwer  to  thofe  who  imagin  that  there  can  be  no  diftinfliona 
or  degrees,  neither  nobility  nor  gentry  in  a  democracy,  being  led  into  this  miftake, 
becaufe  they  ignorantly  think  all  comnionwealths  to  be  conflituted  alike ;  when^ 

if 
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if  they  were  but  never  fo  little  vers'd  in  hiftory,  they  might  know  that  no  order  of 
men  now  in  the  world  can  com  near  the  figure  that  was  made  by  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Roman  ftate  :  nor  in  this  refpeft  dos  the  commonwealth  of  Oceo.na 
com  any  thing  behind  them -,  for,  as  Harrington  fays  very  truly,  an  army  may 
as  well  confijt  of  foldiers  without  officers^  or  of  officers  without  foldiers,  as  a  common' 
wealth  (ejpecially  fuch  an  one  as  is  capable  of  greatnefs)  confifl  of  a  people  without  a 
gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people.  So  much  may  fuffice  for  underfianding  the 
fcope  of  this  book  :  I  fhall  only  add,  that  none  ought  to  be  offended  with  a  few 
odd  terms  in  it,  fuch  as  the  prime  magnitude,  the  pillar  of  M/kj,  the  galaxy,  and 
the  tropic  of  magiftrats,  fmce  the  autJior  expLins  what  he  means  by  'em,  and  that 
any  other  may  call  'em  by  what  more  fignificative  names  he  pleafes  ;  for  the  things 
themfelves  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 

21.  No  fooner  did  this  treatife  appear  in  public,  but  it  was  greedily  bought  up, 
and  becom  the  fubjed;  of  all  men's  difcourfe.  The  firft  that  made  exceptions  to  it 
was  Dr.  Henry  Ferne,  afterwards  bilhop  of  Chejler.  The  lady  Ashton  pre- 
fented  him  with  one  of  the  books,  and  defir'd  his  opinion  of  it,  which  he  quickly 
fcnt  in  fuch  a  manner  as  fhew'd  he  did  not  approve  of  the  doiftrin,  tho  he  treated 
the  perfon  and  his  learning  with  due  refpeft.  To  this  letter  a  reply  was  made,  and 
fom  querys  fent  along  with  it  by  Harrington,  to  every  one  of  which  a  diftinft 
anfwer  was  return'd  by  the  doftor-,  which  being  again  confuted  by  Harrington, 
hepublifh'd  the  whole  in  the  year  1656,  under  the  title  of  Pian  Piano,  or  an  Inter- 
ccurfe  between  Yi.  Ferne  doP.or  in  divinity,  and  James.  Harrington,  Efg;  upon 
occafion  of  the  do Ti of  s  cenfure  of  the  ccmmonivealth  c/ Oceana.  'Tis  a  treatife  of  liitle 
importance,  and  contains  nothing  but  what  he  has  much  better  difcours'd  in  his 
anfwers  to  other  antagonifts,  which  is  the  reafon  that  I  give  the  reader  no  more 
trouble  about  it. 

22.  1"he  next  that  wrote  againfl  Qceana  was  Matthew  Wren,  cldeft  fon  to 
the  bifhop  of  Ely.  His  book  was  intitl'd  Confiderations,  and  reftrain'd  only  to  the 
firft  part  of  the  preliminarys.  To  this  our  author  publifli'd  an  anfwer  in  the  firft 
book  of  his  Prerogative  of  Popular  Government,  where  he  inlarges,  explains,  and 
vindicats  his  affertions.  How  inequal  this  combat  was,  and  after  what  manner  he 
treated  his  adverfary,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judg  ;  only  minding  him  that  as  Wren 
was  one  of  the  virtucft  who  met  at  Dr.  Wilkins's  (the  feminary  of  the  now  royal 
fociety)  Harrington  jokingly  faid.  That  they  had  an  excellent  faculty  of  magnifying 
a  loiife,  and  dimlnifroing  a  commonwealth.  But  the  fubjedls  he  handles  on  this  occafion 
are  very  curious,  and  reduc'd  to  the  twelve  following  queftions  : 

(i)  Whether  prudence  (or  the  politics)  be  well  diftinguifli'd'  into  anticnt  and 
modern  t 

(2.)  Whether  a  commonwealth  be  rightly  defin'd  to  be  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men  ;  and  monarchy  to  be  a  government  of  fom  men  or  a  few  men,  and- 
not  of  laws  ? 

(3:)  Whether  the  balance  of  dominion  in  land  be  the  natural  caufe  of  empire  E 

(4.)  Whether  the  balance  of  empire  be  well  divided  into  national  and  provin- 
cial ?  and  whether  thcfe  two,  or  any  nations  that  are  of  a  diftinft  balance,  coming 
to  depend  on  one  and  the  fame  head,  fuch  a  mixture  creates  a  nev/  balance? 

(5.)  Whether  there  be  any  common  right  or  intereft  of  mankind  diftincfc  from, 
the  intereft  of  the  parts  taken  feverally  ?  and  how  by  the  orders  of  a  commonwealth 
tliis  may  beft  be  diftinguifh'd  from  privat  intereft  ? 

(6.)    W^HETHER. 
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(6.)  \^imHiR  the  feaaiufconfulta,  or  decrees  of  the  Roman  {enzt,  had  the  power 
of  laws  ? 

(7.)  Whether  the  ten  commandments,  propos'd  by  God  or  Moses,  were  voted 
and  paft  into  laws  by  the  people  of  Ifrcel? 

(8.)  Whethfr  a  commonwealth,  coming  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  kind, 
corns  not  up  to  the  peifetfticn  of  government,  and  has  no  flaw  in  it  ?  that  is,  whether 
the  befl:  commonwealth  be  not  the  beft  government  ? 

(9.)  Whether  monarchy,  coming  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  kind,  corns  not 
ihort  of  the  perfeiflion  of  government,  and  has  not  fom  flaw  in  it  ?  that  is,  whether 
the  bed  monarchy  be  not  the  worU  government  ?  Under  this  head  are  alio  explain'd 
the  balance  of  France^  the  original  of  a  landed  clergy,  arms,  and  their  feveral 
kinds. 

(10.)  Whether  any  commonwealth,  that  was  not  firft  broken  or  divided  by  it 
felf,  was  ever  conquer'd  by  any  monarch  ?  where  he  fhews  that  none  ever  were, 
and  that  the  greateft  monarchys  have  bin  broken  by  very  fmall  commonwealths, 

(11.)  Whlther  there  be  not  an  agrarian,  or  fom  law  or  laws  to  fupply  the 
defeifls  of  it,  in  every  commonwealth  ?  Whether  the  agrarian,  as  it  is  Hated  in 
Oceana^  be  not  equally  fatisfaftory  to  all  interefts  or  partys  ? 

(12.)  Whether  a  rotation,  or  courfes  and  turns,  be  neceflary  to  a  well-order'd 
commonwealth  ?  In  which  is  contain'd  the  farembok  or  courfes  of  Ifrael  before  the 
captivity,  together  with  an  epitome  of  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  as  alfo  another 
of  die  commonwealth  of  I'enice. 

23.  The  fecond  book  of  the  Prerogative  of  Popular  Ccvernmcnt  chit^y  concerns 
ordination  in  the  Chriflian  church,  and  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrcel., 
againll  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Seaman,  and  the  authors  they  follow. 
His  diipute  with  thefe  learned  perfons  (the  one  of  the  Epifcopal,  and  the  other  of 
the  Preibyterian  communion)  is  comprehended  in  five  chapters. 

(1.)  The  firft,  explaining  the  words  cbirotonia  and  chirotkefia,  paraphraftically 
relates  the  (lory  of  the  perambulation  made  by  the  apoftles  Paul  and  Barnaeas 
thro  the  citys  of  Lycaonia,  Pifidia,  &c. 

(2.)  The  fecond  fhews  that  thofe  citys,  or  moft  of 'cm,  were  at  the  time  of  this 
perambulation  under  popular  government ;  in  which  is  alfo  contain'd  the  whole 
adminiftration  of  a  Roman  province. 

(3.)  The  third  fhews  the  deduction  of  the  chirotonia,  or  holding  up  of  hands, 
from  popular  government,  and  that  the  original  of  ordination  is  from  this  cuftom; 
in  which  is  alfo  contain'd  the  inftitution  of  the  fanhcdrirn  or  fcnat  of  Ifrael  by  Moses, 
and  of  that  of  .  ome  by  Romulus. 

(4.)  The  fourth  fhews  the  deducflion  of  the  chirothefm,  or  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
from  monarchical  or  arillocratical  government,  and  fo  the  fecond  way  of  ordination 
proceeds  from  this  cuftom  :  here  is  alio  declar'd  how  the  commonwealth  of  the 
Jews  flood  after  the  captivity. 

(a.)  The  fifth  dv-bates  v.'hether  the  chirotonia  us'd  in  the  citys  mention'd  was 
(as  is  pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Seaman,  and  the  authors  they  follow) 
the  fame  wirh  the  chirothe/ia,  or  a  far  different  thing.  In  which  are  contain'd  the 
divers  kinds  of  church  government  introduc'd  and  exercis'd  in  the  age  of  the 
apoftles.  By  thefe  heads  we  may  perceive  that  a  great  deal  of  ufeful  learning  is 
contain'd  iia  this  book ;  and  queftionlefs  he  makes  thole  fubjetfls  more  plain  and 
intelligible  than  any  writer  I  ever  yet  confulted. 

2\.  Against 
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24.  Against  Oceana  chiefly  did  Richard  Baxter  write  his  Holy  Commo}rJt}e^Ith, 
of  which  our  author  made  fo  flight,  that  he  vouchfaf'd  no  other  unfvvsr  to  it  but 
half  a  fheet  of  cant  and  ridicule.  It  dos  not  appear  that  he  rail'd  at  all  the  mini- 
fiers  as  a  parcel  of  fools  and  knaves.  But  the  reft  of  Baxter's  complaint  feems 
better  grounded,  as  that  Harrington  maintain'd  neither  he  nor  any  mhiifiers  laidtr- 

flood  at  all  what  polity  zvas,  but  prated  againji  they  kneiv  not  what,  &c.  This  made 
him puhlifh  his  Holy  Commonwealth  in  anfzver  to  HarringtonV  Heathenijh  Common- 
tuealth  ;  in  which,  adds  he,  I  plead  the  caufe  of  monarchy  as  better  than  democracy  or 
ariflccracy  ;  an  odd  way  of  modelling  a  commonwealth.  And  yet  the  royalifts  were 
fo  far  from  thinking  his  book  for  their  fervice,  that  in  the  year  168?  it  was  by  a 
decree  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  condemn'd  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  which  fentence 
was  accordingly  executed  upon  it,  in  company  with  fome  of  the  books  of  Hobees, 
Milton,  and  others;  wheras  no  cenfure  paft  on  Harrington's  Oceana,  or  the 
reft  of  his  works.  As  for  divines  meddling  with  politics,  he  has  in  the  former  part 
of  the  preliminarys  to  Oceana  deliver'd  his  opinion.  That  there  is  fomthing  firfi  iiv 
the  making  of  a  commonwealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  and  laft  of  all  in  the  leading 
of  its  armys,  which  (tho  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  pro- 
fejfions)  fcems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman  :  for  it  is  plain  in  the  uni- 
verfal  feries  of  fiory,  that  if  any  man  founded  a  commonwealth,  he  %vas  firfl  a  gentleman  ;■ 
the  truth  of  which  alTertion  he  proves  from  Moses  downwards. 

25.  Being  mucK  importun'd  from  all  hands  to  publifli  an  abridgment  of  his 
Oceana,  he  confented  at  length  -,  and  lb,  in  the  year  1659,  was  printed  his  Art  of 
Lawgiving  (or  of  legiflation)  in  three  books.  The  firft,  which  treats  of  the  founda- 
tion and  fuperflruStures  of  all  kinds  of  government,  is  an  abftract  ot  his  preliminarys 
to  x}iit  Ocea,na  :  and  the  third  book,  ^z^i^in^  a  model  of  popular  government  fitted  to 
the  prefent  fiate  or  balance  of  this  nation,  is  an  exadt  epitome  of  his  Oceana,  with, 
fliort  difcourfes  explaining  the  propofitions.  By  the  way,  the  pamphlet  called  the 
Rota  is  nothing  elie  but  thefe  propofitions  without  the  difcourfes,  and  thcrfore,  to 
avoid  a  needlefs  repetition,  not  printed  among  his  works.  The  fecond  book  be- 
tween thefe  two,  is  a  full  account  of  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael,  with  all  the  varia- 
tions it  underzvent.  Without  this  book  it  is  plainly  iuipoflible  to  underiland  that 
admirable  government  concerning  which  no  author  wrote  common  (enfe  before 
H'iRRiNGTO>j,  v/ho  v/as  perfuaded  to  complete  this  trcatife  by  fuch  as  obferv'd  his 
judicious  remarks  on  the  fame  fubjefl  in  his  other  writings.  To  the  Art  of  Law- 
giving is  annex'd  a  fmall  diflertation,  or  a  Word  concerning  a  Houfe  of  Peers,  which 
to  abridg  were  to  tranfcribe. 

26..  In  the  fame  year,  1659,  Wren  coms  out  with  another  book  call'd  Monarchy 
afferted,  in  vindication  of  his  Ccnfiderations.  If  he  could  not  prefs  hard  on  our 
author's  reafonings,  he  was  refolv'd  to  overbear  him  with  impertinence  and  ca^ 
luinny,  treating  him  neither  v/ith  the  refpeft  due  to  a  gentleman,  nor  the  fair  deal- 
ing becoming  an  ingenuous  adverfary,  but  on  the  contrary  with  the  utmoft  chi- 
canery and  iafolence.  The  leaft  thing  10  be  admir'd  is,  that  he  would  needs  make 
the  univciTity  a  party  againft  him,  and  bring  the  heavy  weight  of  the  church's  dif- 
pleafure  on  his  fhoulders  :  foras  corrupt  minifters  ftile  themfeives  the  government, 
by  which  artifice  they  oblige  better  men  to  fupprefs  their  complaints,  for  ftar  of 
having  their  loyalty  fufpefteJ.  -,  fo  every  ignorant  pedant  that  aHronts  a  gentleman, 
is  prefently  a  learned  univerfity  -,  or  if  he  is  but  in  deacon's  orders,  he's  forthwith 
transform'd  into  the  catholic  church,  and  it  becoms  facrilcge  to  touch  him.     But 

as 
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t>?  great  bodys  no  lefs  Tnan  privat  perfons,  grow  wifer  by  experience,  and  com  to  a 
clearer  difcernment  of  their  true  interefli  lb  I  believe  that  neither  the  churc  h  no 
univerfitys  will  be  now  lb  ready  to  efpoufe  the  quarrels  of  thofe,  who,  under  pre- 
tence of  lerving  them,  ingage  in  difpuces  they  no  ways  underftand,  wherby  all  the 
difcrcdit  redounds  to  their  patrons,  themfelves  being  too  mean  to  luffer  any  dimi- 
nution of  honor.  Harrington  was  not  likewife  lefs  blamable  in  being  provok'd 
to  iuch  a  degree  by  this  pitiful  libel,  as  made  him  forget  his  natural  charafter  of 
gravity  and  greatnefs  of  mind.  Were  not  the  beft  of  men  fubjeft  to  their  peculiar 
weaknelTes,  he  had  never  v/ritten  fuch  a  farce  as  his  Politicajicr^  or  Comical  Dif- 
-courfc  in  anfivsr  to  Mr.  VVre.-j.  It  relates  little  or  nothing  to  the  argument,  which 
v^as  not  fo  much  amifs,  corifidering  the  ignorance  of  his  antagonift  :  but  it  is 
of  fo  very  fmall  merit,  that  I  would  not  infer:  it  among  his  other  works,  as  a  piece 
not  capable  to  inftrutb  or  pleafe  any  man  now  alive.  1  have  not  omitted  his  Anfwer 
to  Dr.  Stubbe  concerning  a  felefi fenat^  as  being  fo  little  worth;  but  as  being  only 
a  repetition  of  what  he  has  much  better  and  more  amply  treated  in  fome  of  his 
.other  pieces.  Nowv/e  muft  note,  that  upon  the  firll  appearance  of  his  Ocfaw^  this 
Stubbe  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  him,  that,  in  his  preface  to  the  Good  Old  Caufe, 
he  fiu-s  be  would  inlarge  in  his^praife,  did  be  r.ot  think  himfelf  too  inconfidcrahle  to  add 
any  thing  to  thofe  applaufes  -which  the  underft ending  part  of  the  world  miifi  beflow  upon 
hira,  and  which,  tho  eloquence  fhoiild  turn  panegyrift,  he  not  only  merits  but  tranfcends. 

27.  Other  treatifcs  of  his,  which  are  omitted  for  the  fame  reafon,  are,  1.  A 
Difcourfe  upon  this  Saying,  The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  is  not  yet  to  be  trufted  with  Liberty, 
lefi  it  introduce  Monarchy,  or  invade  the  Liberty  of  Confcience ;  which  propoiition  he 
difapprov'd.  2.  A  Difcourfe  fhewing  that  the  Spirit  of  Parlaments,  with  a  Council  in 
the  Intervals,  is  not  to  be  trufled  for  a  Settlement,  left:  it  introduce  Monarchy,  and  Per- 
fecution  for  Confcience.  3..  A  Parallel  of  the  Spirit  of  the  People  with  the  Spirit  cf 
Mr.  Rogers,  with  an  Appeal  to  the  Reader,  whether  the  Spirit  of  the  People,  or  the 
Spirit  of  Men  like  Mr.  Rogers,  be  the  fitter  to  be  trufted  with  the  Government.  This 
Rogers  was  an  Anabaptift,  a  feditious  enthufiaft,  or  fifthmonarchy  man.  4.  Pour 
enclour  le  canon,  or  the  nailing  of  the  Enemy s  Artillery.  5.  The  Stumbling-block  of 
Difobedience  and  Rebellion,  cunningly  imputed  by  Peter  Heylin  to  Calvin,  remov'd 
in  a  Letter  to  the  f aid  P.  H.  who  wrote  a  long  anfwer  to  it  in  the  third  part  of  his 
letter  combat.  'Tis  obvious  by  the  bare  perufal  of  the  titles,  that  thefe  are  but 
pamphlets  iblely  calculated  for  that  time  ;  and  it  certainly  argues  a  mighty  want 
of  judgment  in  thofe  editors  who  m..ke  no  dillindtion  between  the  elaborat  works 
which  an  author  intended  for  univerfal  benefit,  and  his  more  flight  or  temporary 
compofitions,  which  were  written  to  ferve  a  prefent  turn,  and  becom  afterwards 
not  only  ufelefs,  but  many  times  not  intelligible.  Of  this  nature  are  the  pieces  1 
now  mention'd  :  all  their  good  things  are  much  better  treated  in  his  other  books, 
and  the  perfonal  reflcftions  are  (as  I  faid  before)  neither  inftrudive  nor  diverting. 
On  this  occafion  I  m.uft  fignify,  that  tho  the  hiftory  I  wrote  of  Milton's  life  be 
prefix'd  to  his  works,  yet  1  had  no  hand  in  the  edition  of  thofe  volumes  ;  or  other- 
wife  his  logic,  his  grammar,  and  the  like,  had  not  increas'd  the  bulk  or  price  of 
his  other  ufefiil  pieces.  Our  author  tranllated  into  Engliftj  verfe  Ibm  of  Virgil's 
Eclogs,  and  about  fix  books  of  his  AEneids ;  which,  with  his  Epigrams,  and  other 
poetical  conceits,  are  neither  worthy  of  him  nor  the  light. 

28.  SoM  other  fmall  books  he  wrote  which  are  more  cieferving,    and  therfore 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  with  his  greater  works.;   namely,  i.  Vakrius  and  Publicola^ 

or. 
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or,  'The  true  Form  of  a  Popular  Commonwec.M.\  a  dialog.  2.  Political  Jphorifms, 
in  number  120.  3.  Seven  Models  of  a  Common'-joenlth,  antievt  and  modern;  or.  Brief 
DireSions  fh:'u:ing  how  a  fit  and  perfect  Model  of  Popular  Government  niny  be  made, 
found,  or  undrrflood.  Thele  are  all  the  commonwealths  in  the  world  for  their  kinds, 
tho  not  for  ti.eir  number.  4.  The  Ways  and  Means  iichcrhy  an  equal  and  lajling  Com- 
monwealth may  be  fuddenly  introduced,  and  perfectly  founded,  with  the  free  Confent  and 
a£iual  Confirmaiion  of  the  whole  People  of  England.  5.  There  is  added,  The  Peti- 
tion op  divers  well-ajfe£led  Per  fens,  drawn  up  by  Harrington,  and  cont..ining  the 
abftradt  of  his  Oceana;  but  prefented  to  the  houle  of  commons  by  Henry  Nevil 
the  6x)\oiJuly  I'^/^g,  to  which  a  fatisfadory  anfwer was  return'd,  but  nothing  don. 
6.  Bclides  all  thefe,  finding  his  dodrin  of  elettions  by  balloting  not  fo  well  under- 
ftood  as  could  be  defir'd,  he  publifh'd  on  one  fide  of  a  large  Iheet  of  paper,  his  Ufe 
and  Manner  of  the  Ballot,  with  a  copper  cut  in  the  middle  reprefenting  fuch  an 
eleftion  in  the  great  afiembly  of  the  commonwealth :  but  'tis  now  inferted  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  Oceana.  Moft  of  thefe  contain  abridgments  of  his 
model,  adapted  to  the  various  circumfbinces  and  occurrences  of  thole  times  •,  but 
containing  likewile  fom  materials  peculiar  to  themlclves,  and  for  that  reafon  thought 
fit  to  be  printed  a  fecond  time.  Ht-  did  not  write  The  Grounds  and  Reafons  of  Mo- 
narchy exemplify' d  in  /i'^  Scotilh  Line  (which  book  is  prefix'd  to  his  works)  but  one 
JoH^f  Hall,  born  in  the  city  oi  Durham,  educated  at  Cambridg,  and  a  ftudent  of 
Grafs  Im.  Being  commanded  by  the  counfil  of  ftate  (of  whom  he  had  a  yearly 
penfion)  to  attend  Oliver  into  Scotland,  it  occafion'd  him  to  publifli  that  piece.' 
He  wrote  leveral  other  things  in  profe  and  verfe,  and  dy'd  before  he  was  full  thirty, 
lamented  as  a  prodigy  of  his  age. 

29.  Harrington  having  thus  exhaufted  all  that  could  be  written  on  this  fub- 
jed:,  he  likewile  indeavor'd  to  promote  his  caufe  by  public  dilcourfes  at  a  nightly- 
meeting  of  feveral  curious  gentlemen  in  the  New  Palace  Tnrd  at  Wefiminfler.  This 
club  was  call'd  the  Rota,  of  which  I  fhail  give  a  fhort  account  from  Anthonv 
Wood,  who  mortally  hated  all  republicans,  and  was  as  much  prejudic'd  in  favor 
of  the  royalifts,  tho,  to  his  honor  be  it  fpoken,  he  never  deny'd  jufticc  to  either 
fide.  "  Their  difcourfes  about  government,  fays  he,  and  of  ordering  a  coinmori- 
"  wealth,  were  the  moft  ingenious  and  fmart  that  ever  were  heard  ;  for  the  argii- 
"  ments  in  the  parlament-houle  were  but  flat  to  thofe.  This  gang  had  a  balloting 
"  box,  and  balloted  how  things  fhould  be  carry'd  by  way  of  eflay  -,  which  not 
"  being  us'd  or  known  in  England  before  on  this  account,  the  room  was  every 
"  evening  very  full.  Befides  our  author  and  H.  Nevil,  who  were  the  prime  men 
"  of  this  club,  were  Cyri.ac  Skinner,  Major  Wildman,  Major  Venner, 
"  Charles  Wolslev,  afterwards  knighted,  Roger  Coki:,  the  author  of  the 
♦'  Detection  of  the  four  laft  Reigns,  William  Poultnev,  afterwards  made  a  knight, 
"  John  Aubrv,  Maximilian  Petty,  and  Dr.  Petty,  who  was  afterwards  Sir 
"  William,  Sir  John  Hoskyns,  and  a  great  many  others,  fom  wherof  are  ftill 

"  living. The  dodrin  was  very  taking,  and  the  more  becaufe,  .is  to  human 

*'  forelight,  there  was  no  poffibility  of  the  king's  return.  The  greate'ft  of  the  par- 
*'  lamentmen  hated  this  rotation  and  balloting,  as  being  againft  their  power.  Eiglit 
*'  or  ten  were  for  it,  of  which  number  H.  Nevil  was  one,  who  propos'd  it  to  the 
*'  houfe,  and  made  it  out  to  the  members,  that,  except  they  imbrac'd  that  fort  of 
•*  government,  they  muft  be  ruin'd.  The  model  of  it  was,  that  the  third  part  of 
"  the  fenat  or  Jioule  Ihouid  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year  (not  capable  of  being 

d  "  eleded 
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"  eleded  again  for  three  years  to  com)  fo  that  every  ninth  year  the  fenat  would  be 
"  wholly  aker'd.  No  magiftrat  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all  to  be 
"  chofen  by  the  ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  more  fair  and  im- 
"  partial,  as  'twas  then  thought,  the  oppos'd  by  many  for  feveral  reafons.  This 
"  club  of  common wealthi men  lafted  till  about  the  2iii  of  Fei>r.  1659,  at  which 
"  time  the  fecluded  members  being  reflor'd  by  General  George  Monk,  all  their 
"  models  vanifii'd."" 

10.  When  the  whole  matter  is  duly  confider'd,  it's  impoflible  a  commonwealth 
fliould  have  fucceded  in  England  at  that  time,  fmce  Cromvvel,  who  alone  had  the 
pov/er,  yet  wanted  the  will  to  fet  it  up.     They  were  comparatively  bur  very  few 
that  entertain'd  fuch  a  defign  from  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  ;  and,  as  it  ufually 
Jiappens,  a  great  part  of  thefe  did  afterwards  defert  their  principles,  being  feduc'd 
by  the  honors  and  preferments  wherby  they  were  retain'd  in  the  fervice  of  the  reign- 
ing powers.     The  body  of  the  people  were  either  exafperated  on   a  religious  ac- 
count, only  to  obtain  that  liberty  which  they  afterwards  mutually  deny'd  each  other, 
or  by  the  change  of  the  balance  they  grew  weary  of  monarchy,  and  did  not  know 
it.     The  republicans  indeed  made  an  advantage  of  their  difcontents  to  deflroy  the 
ellablifh'd  government,  without  acquainting  'em  with  their  real  defigns  ;  and  when 
this  was  effeftually  don,  the  people  (who  had  no  fettl'd  form  in  their  view,  and 
thought  all  things  fafe  by  the  vittory  they  had  gain'd  over  the  king  and  the  church) 
fell  in  with  what  was  firft  offer'd  by  thofe  in  whom  they  confided,  and  would  as 
well  have  accepted  a  better  government  if  they  had  been  manag'd  by  men  of  honeft 
and  public  defigns.     But  the  multitude  can  feel,  tho  they  cannot  fee.     Inftead  of 
injoying  their  defir'd  liberty,  they  foon  found  themfelves  under  a  mofl  heavy  yoke, 
which  they  naturally  labor'd  to  fhake  ofi";    and  yet  in  all  the  changes  then  made, 
two  things  were  remarkable,  that  every  one  of  'em  would  be  Itil'd  a  common- 
wealth, and  yet  none  of  'em  would  mend  or  take  warning  by  the  errors  of  thofe 
that  preceded,  but  ftill  continu'd  to  abufe  the   nation,  and  unnaturally  to  ingrofs 
the  government  into  a  few  hands.     The  people  being  all  this  while  told  they  were 
under  a  commonwealth,  and  not  being  able  to  fee  thro  the  deceit,  begun  to  think 
themfelves  miftaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made,  fmce  their  fufferings  under  thefe 
pretended  commonwealths  were  infinitly  greater  than  what  induc'd  'em  to  diflblve 
the  former  monarchy.     In  this  condition  the  feveral  partys  might  (as  Harrington 
us'd  to  fay)  be  fitly  compar'd  to  a  company  of  pup,pydogs  in  a  bag,  where  finding, 
themfelves  uneafy  for  want  of  room,  every  one  of  'cm  bices  the  tail  or  foot  of  the 
next,  fuppofing  that  to  be  the  caufe  of  his  milery.     By  this  means  whatever  was 
faid  againft  a  commonwealth  obtain'd  ready  belief,  as,  that  it  is  the  mofl:  feditious 
fort  of  government,  and  that  inftead  of  one  tyrant  there  are  a  great  many,  who  in- 
rich  themfelves  by  laying  intolerable  taxes  on  others.     All  this  and  much  more  the 
people  in  England  then  experienc'd,    and  therfore  detefting  their  new  common- 
weath,  they  reftor'd  the  old  monarchy.     But  to  do  all  governments  the  juftice  due 
from   an  impartial  hiftorian,    they   never  had  a  commonwealth,    but  were   inter- 
changeably under  anarchy,  tyranny,  and  oligarchy,  to  v.'hich  commonwealths  have 
ever  bin  the  greateft  enemys,  and  have  frequently  lent  their  voluntary  afTiftance  to 
deliver  otlier  nations  from  the  like  oppreffions.     Thus  the  people  of  England  came 
to  hate  the  name  of  a  commonwealth,  without  loving  their  liberty  the  lei's. 

31.  But  to  return  whence  we  digrefs'd  :  Our  author,  not  concern'd  in  the  cxcef- 
five  fears  and  hopes  of  thofe  that  favor'd  or  oppos'd  the  refioration  of  Charles  the 

Second, 
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Second,  continu'd  to  live  in  a  peaceable  manner  at  his  own  houfe,  demeaning  him- 
felf  as  became  a  perfon  blindly  ingag'd  to  no  party  or  fadlions.  But  tho  his  life 
was  retir'd,  it  was  not  folitary,  being  frequented  with  people  of  all  forts,  fom  with 
a  malicious  defign  to  fifh  ibmthing  to  his  prejudice,  and  others  to  gain  advantage 
to  themfelves  by  his  learned  converfation,  or  to  put  him  upon  fomthing  towards  the 
better  fettlement  of  the  kingdom.  Among  thefe  there  was  an  eminent  royalift, 
who  prevail'd  with  him  to  draw  up  fom  inftrudlions  for  the  king's  fervice,  wherby 
he  might  be  inabl'd  to  govern  with  fatisfaftion  to  the  people  and  fafety  to  himfelf : 
which  being  perform'd  and  fign'd  with  his  own  hand,  his  friend,  after  fhewing  it 
to  feveral  of  the  courtiers,  found  they  did  not  approve  a  fcheme  that  was  not  likely 
to  further  their  felfifh  defigns.  At  laft  he  put  his  paper  into  the  hands  of  a  great 
minifter  about  the  king  ;  and  how  well  our  author  was  rewarded  for  his  good  inten- 
tions, we  are  now  going  to  relate.  About  this  time  he  w.is  bufy  in  reducing  his 
politics  into  fhort  and  eafy  aphorifms,  yet  methodically  digefted  in  their  natural 
order,  and  futed  to  the  moft  viflgar  capacitys.  Of  this  he  made  no  fecret,  and 
freely  communicated  his  papers  to  all  that  vifited  him.  While  he  was  putting  the 
lall  hand  to  this  fyftem,  and  as  an  innocent  man  apprehenfive  of  no  danger,  he  was 
by  an  order  from  the  king,  on  the  28th  of  December  1661,  feiz'd  by  Sir  William: 
PouLTNEY  and  others,  and  committed  to  the  tower  oi  London  for  treafonable  de- 
figns and  pradlices.  He  had  the  written  fheets  of  his  aphorifms  then  lying  loofe  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  underflanding  they  intended  to  carry  'em  to  the  covincil, 
he  beg'd  the  favor  that  he  might  ftitch  'em  together ;  which  was  granted,  and  ib 
remov'd  with  fom  other  papers  to  Whitehall.  I  have  that  manufcript  now  in  my 
hands,  and  another  copy  of  the  fame  which  was  given  me  by  one  of  his  acquaintance, 
from  both  which  I  have  printed  it  among  the  reft  of  his  works.  It  is  a  complete 
Syftem  of  Politics,  and  difcovers  the  true  fprings  of  the  rife,  temper,  and  dilfolution 
of  all  forts  of  governments,  in  a  very  brief  and  perlpicuous  manner. 

32.  He  had -no  time  given  him  to  take  leave  of  any  body,  but  was  ftraight 
convey'd  to  the  Tower,  where  none  were  allow'd  to  com  to  his  fight  or  fpeech. 
His  fillers  were  inconfolable,  and  the  more  fo,  the  lefs  they  knew  what  was  laid  to 
their  brother's  charge.  One  ot'  them,  who  on  another  occafion  had  experienc'd  the 
king's  favour,  threw  her  fclf  now  at  his  feet,  and  petition'd  him  to  have  compal- 
fion  on  her  brother,  who  thro  a  great  miftake  was  fallen  under  his  majcfty's  dif- 
pleafure  :  for  as  flie  was  fiire  that  none  of  his  fubieits  exceded  his  loyalty,  lb  his 
majefty  might  fee  he  was  not  the  man  they  defign'd,  fince  the  waiTant  v/as  for  Sir 
James  Harrington,  wheras  her  brother  v/as  never  honor'd  with  fuch  a  title  by 
his  majefty's  anceftors,  and  he  would  not  have  accepted  it  from  Oliver,  To  this 
the  king  made  anfwer,  that  tho  they  might  be  millaken  in  his  title,  he  doubted  he 
might  be  found  more  guilty  of  the  crimes  alkg'd  againft  him,  than  he  wifli'd  any 
brother  of  hers  to  be.  Then  flie  prefs'd  he  might  be  examin'd  before  his  majeily, 
or  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  trial.  Shortly  after  my  Lord  Lauderdale,  Sir  GEijRCE 
Carteret,  and  Sir  Edward  Walker,  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  queftion  him 
about  a  plot  which,  they  faid,  he  had  contriv'd  againft  his  majefty's  perfon  and 
government.  At  this  he  was  extraordinarily  reviv'd,  not  being  able  to  divine  be- 
iore  the  caufe  of  his  confinement,  and  knov/ing  himfelf  wholly  innocent  of  this 
charge.  He  found  means  to  trani'mit  a  copy  of  his  examination  to  his  fifters, 
giving  'em  leave  to  publifta  it,  which  was  never  hitherto  don,  and  is  as  follows : 
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33.  THE  Examination  0/"  James  Harrington,  taken  in  the  Toiver  of 
London  by  the  Earl  0/ Lauderdale,  »Sir  George  Carteret,  and 
Sir  Edward  Walker. 

IORD  Lauderdale.     Sir,  I  have  heretofore  accounted  it  an  honor  to  be  your 
^  kinfman,  but  am   now  lorry  to  lee  you  upon  this  occafion ;  very  forry,  I 
afllire  you. 

Harrington.  My  lord,  feeing  this  is  an  occafion,  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  upon' 
this  occafion.  Which  laid,  the  commilfioners  fat  down  j  and  Mr.  Harringtont 
Handing  before  my  lord,  he  began  in  this  manner. 

Lord.  Sir,  the  king  thinks  it  ftrange  that  you,  who  have  fo  eminently  appeared" 
in  principles  contrary  to  his  majefty's  governmegt,  ancf  the  laws  of  this  nation, 
lliould  ever  fince  he  came  over  live  fo  quiet  and  unmolefted,  and  yet  lliould  be  fo 
ungrateful.  Were  you  difturb'd  ?  were  you  fo  much  as  affronted,  that  you  fliould 
enter  into  fuch  defperat  praftices  ? 

Har.  My  lord,  when  I  know  why  this  is  faid,  I  fhall  know  what  to  fay. 

Lord.  Well  then,  without  any  longer  preamble,  will  you  anfwer  me  ingc- 
nuoufly,  and  as  you  are  a  gentleman,  to  what  I  have  to  propofe  ? 

Ilcr.  My  lord,  1  value  the  afleveration  (as  I  am  a  gentlemaK)  as  high  as  any- 
man,  but  think  it  an  afleveration  too  low  upon  this  occafion ;  wherfore,  with  your 
leave,  I  Ihall  make  ufe  of  fom  greater  afleveration, 

Lord.  For  that  do  as  you  fee  good :  do  you  know  Mr.  Wildman  ? 

Har.  My  lord,  I  have  fom  acquaintance  with  him. 

Lord.  When  did  you  fee  him  ? 

liar.  My  lord,  he  and  1  have  not  bin  in  one  houfe  together  thefe  two  years. 

Lord.  Will  you  fiy  fo?  v 

Har.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord.  W^HERE  did  you  fee  him  laft  ? 

Har.  About  a  year  ago  I  met  him  in  a  ftreet  that  gos  to  Drury-lanr.. 

Lord.  Did  you  go  into  no  houfe  ? 

Har.-  No,  my  lord. 

$\r  G.  Carteret.  That's  ftrange! 

Lord.  Com,  this  will  do  you  no  good  :  had  not  you,  in  March  laft,  meetings 
wirli  him  in  Botvjiree!  in  Coventgarden  ?  where  there  were  about  twenty  more  of 
you  ;  wliere  you  made  a  fpeech  about  half  an  hour  long,  that  they  Ihould  lay  by 
dilHnguifliing  names,  and  betake  themlelves  together  into- one  work,  which  was  to 
dilfolve  this  parlament,  and  bring  in  a  new  one,  or  the  old  one  again.  Was  not 
this  meeting  adjourn'd  from  tJience  to  the  Mill  Bank  ?  were  not  you  there  alfo  ? 

H^ar.  My  lord,  you  may  think,  if  thefe  things  be  true,  1  have  no  refuge  but  to 
the  mercy  of  God  and  of  the  king. 

Lord.  True. 

Har.  Weil  then,  my  lord,  folemnly  and  deliberately,  with  my  eys  to  heaven, 
1  renounce  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  king,  it  any  of  this  be  true,  or  if  ever  I 
]  thought  or  heard  of  this  till  now  that  you  tell  it  me. 

Sir  G.  C.  This  is  ftrange  ! 

Lord.  Do  you  know  Barebones  ? 

Har. 
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jRar.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord.  When  dii  you  fee  him  ? 

Har.  I  THINK  that  I  have  call'd  at  his  houfe  or  fliop  thrice  in  my  life. 

Lord.  Had  you  never  any  meetings  with  him  fince  the  king  came  over.'' 

Har.  No,  my  lord. 

Sir  G.  C.  This  is  ftrange  ! 

Lord.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Nevil  ? 

Har.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Lord.  When  did  you  fee  him  ? 

Har.  My  lord,  I  feldom  us'd  to  vlfit  him  ;  but  when  he  was  in  town,  he  us'd  to 
fee  me  at  my  houfe  every  evening,  as  duly  almoft  as  the  day  went  over  his  head. 

Lord,  Were  you  not  with  him  at  fom  public  meeting  ? 

Har.  Mr  lord,  the  publickeft  meeting  I  have  bin  with  him  at,  was  at  dinner  at' 
his  own  lodging,  where  I  met  Sir  Bernard  Gascoin,  and  I  think  Col.  Leg. 

Sir  Edw.Walker.  They  were  good  fafe  company. 

Lord.  What  time  was  it  ? 

Har.  In  venifon  time  I  am  fure,  for  we  had  a  good  venifon  pafty. 

Lord.  Do  you  know  one  Portman  ? 

Har.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  heard  of  his  name  before. 

Sir  G.  C.  This  is  ftrange  ! 

Lord.  Com,  deal  ingenuoufly,  you  had  better  confefs  the  things. 

Har.  Mv  lord,  you  do  not  look  upon  me  (for  I  faw  he  did  not  firmly)  I  pray 
look  upon  me.  Do  you  not  know  an  innocent  face  from  a  guilty  one  ?  com,  you 
do,  my  lord,  every  one  dos  :  my  lord,  you  are  great  men,  you  com  from  the  king, 
you  are  the  meiTengers  of  death. 

Lord.  Is  that  a  fmall  matter  ?  (at  which  my  lord  gave  a  fhrug.) 

Har.  If  1  be  a  malefaftor,  I  am  no  old  malefaiflor  :  why  am  not  I  pale  ?  why  do 
not  I  tremble  ?  why  dos  not  my  tongue  falter?  why  have  you  not  taken  me  trip- 
ping ?  My  lord,  thefe  are  unavoidable  fymtoms  of  guilt.  Do  you  find  any  fuch 
thing  in  me  I 

Lord.  No  (which  he  fpoke  with  a  kind  of  amazement)  and  then  added,  I  have- 
laid  all  that  I  think  I  have  to  fay. 

Har.  My  lord,  but  I  have  not. 

Lord.  Com  then. 

Har.  This  plainly  is  a  praftice,  a  v/icked  pratflice,  a  praftice  for  innocent  blood  ; 
and  as  weak  a  one  as  it  is  wicked.  Ah,  my  lord,  if  you  had  taken  half  the  pains. 
to  examin  the  guilty  that  you  have  don  to  €xamin  the  innocent,  you  had  found  it ; 
it  could  not  have  efcap'd  you.  Now,  my  lord,  conficler  if  this  be  a  pradlice,  wliat 
kind  of  perfons  you  are  that  are  thus  far  made  infbrunicntal  m  the  hands  of  wicked, 
men.  Nay,  whither  will  wickcdnefs  go  ?  Is  not  the  king's  authority  (which  fliould 
be  facred)  made  inftrumcntaLr  My  lord,  for  your  own  fake,  thc' king's  fake,  for 
the  Lord's  fake,  let  fuch  villanys  be  found  out  and  punilh'd.  At  this  my  lord' 
Lauderdale,  as  was  thought  fomwhat  out  of  countenance,  role  up;  and  fumbling 
with  his  hand  upon  the  table,  faid  : 

Lord.  Why  if  it  be  as  you  fay,  they  deferve  puniflament  enough,  but  Qtherwlfe- 
look  it  will  com  feverely  upon  you. 

Har.   My  lord,  I  accepted  of  that  condition  before* 

Lord.  Com,  Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain,  it  is  late. 

6  Har. 
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Har.  My  lord,  now  if  I  might  I  could  anfwer  the  preamble.    " 

Lord.  Com,  fliy  -,  and  fo  he  fat  down  again. 

Har:  My  lord,  in  the  preamble  you  charge  me  with  being  eminent  in  principles 
contrary  to  tlie  king's  government,  and  the  laws  of  this  nation.  Som,  my  lord, 
have  aggravated  this,  faying,  that  I  being  r.  pri-vat  man  have  bin  fo  mad  as  to  meddle 
with  politics  :  what  had  a  privat  man  to  do  with  government  ?  My  lord,  there  is  not 
any  public  perfon,  not  any  magillrat,  that  has  written  in  the  politics  worth  a  button. 
All  they  that  have  bin  excellent  in  this  way,  have  bin  privat  men,  as  privat-  men, 
my  lord,  as  my  felf.  There  is  Plato,  there  is  Aristotle,  there  is  Livy,  there 
is  Machiavel,  My  lord,  I  can  fum  up  Aristotle's  politics  in  a  very  few  words-, 
he  fays  there  is  the  barbarous  monarchy  (fuch  a  one  where  the  people  have  no  votes 
in  making  the  laws)  he  fays  there  is  the  heroic  monarchy  (fuch  a  one  where  the 
people  have  their  votes  in  making  the  laws)  and  then  he  lays  there  is  democracy  j 
and  affirms  that  a  man  cannot  be  faid  to  have  libertv,  but  in  a  democracy  only. 

My  lord  Lauderdale,  who  thus  far  had  bin  very  attentive,  at  this  fliew'd  fom 
impatience. 

Har.  I  say,  Aristotle  lays  fo  •,  I  have  not  faid'fo  much.  And  under  what 
prince  was  it  ?  Was  it  not  under  Alexander,  the  greatefl;  prince  then  in  the 
world  ?  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  did  Alexander  hang  up  Aristoti  e,  did  he 
moleft  him  I  Livv  for  a  commonwealth  is  one  of  the  fulleft  authors-,  did  not  he 
write  under  Augustus  C^sar  ?  did  C^sar  hang  up  Livy,  did  he  moleft  him  ? 
Machiavel,  what  a  commonwealthfman  was  he  ?  but  he  wrote  under  the  Medici 
when  they  were  princes  in  Florence;  did  they  hang  up  Machiavel,  or  did  they 
molell  him  ?  I  have  don  no  otherwife  than  as  the  greateft  politicians,  the  king  will 
do  no  otherwife  than  as  the  greateft  princes.  But,  my  lord,  thefe  authors  had  not 
that  to  fay  for  themfelves  that  I  have  -,  I  did  not  write  under  a  prince,  I  wrote  under 
a  ufurper,  Oliver.  He  having  ftarted  up  into  the  throne,  his  officers  (as  pretend- 
ing to  be  for  a  commonwealth)  kept  a  murmuring,  at  which  he  told  them  that  he 
knew  not  what  they  meant,  nor  themfelves  -,  but  let  any  of  them  fhew  him  what 
they  meant  by  a  commonwealth  (or  that  there  was  any  fuch  thing)  they  ftiould  fee 
that  he  fought  not  himfelf :  the  Lord  knew  he  fought  not  himfelf,  but  to  make 
good  the  caufe.  Upon  this  fom  fober  men  came  to  me  and  told  me,  if  any  man 
in  England  could  fliew  what  a  commonwealth  was,  it  was  my  felf.  Upon  this  per- 
fuafion  I  wrote  ;  and  after  I  had  written,  Oliver  never  anfwer'd  his  officers  as  he 
had  don  before,  therfore  i  wrote  not  againft  the  king's  government.  And  for  the 
lav/,  if  the  Law  could  have  punilli'd  me,  Oliver  had  don  it-,  therfore  my  writing 
was  not  obnoxious  to  the  law.  After  Oliver  the  pp.rlamcnt  iaid  they  v/ere  a  com- 
monwealth ;  I  faid  they  were  not,  and  prov'd  it :  infomuch  that  the  parlament  ac- 
counted me  a  cavalier,  and  one  that  had  no  other  defign  in  my  writing,  than  to 
bring  in  the  king  -,   and  now  the  king  firft  of  any  m.an  makes  me  a  roundhead. 

Lord.  These  things  are  out  of  doors-,  if  you  be  no  plotter,  the  king  dos  not 
refledl  upon  your  writings. 

And  fo  rifing  up,  they  went  out ;  my  lord  being  at  the  head  of  the  ftairs,  I  faid 
to  him.  My  lord,  there  is  one  thing  more  ;  you  tax  me  with  ingratitude  to  the  king, 
who  had  fulfer'd  me  to  live  undifturb'd  :  truly,  my  lord,  had  I  bin  taken  right  by 
the  king,  it  had  (by  this  example  already  given)  bin  no  more  than  my  due.  But 
1  know  well  enough  I  have  bin  miftaken  by  the  king  ;  the  king  therfore  taking 
me  for  no  friend,  and  yet  ufing  me  not  as  an  enemy,  is  fuch  a  thing  as  I  have 
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mention'd  to  all  I  have  convers'd  with,  as  a  high  charader  of  ingenuity  and  honor 
in  the  king's  nature. 

Lord.  I  AM  glad  you  have  had  a  fenfe  of  it ;  and  fo  went  down. 

Har.  My  lord,  ic  is  my  duty  to  wait  on  you  no  farther. 

34.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  innocence  of  our  author,  he  was  ftill  de- 
tain'd  a  ciofe  prifoner ;  and  chancellor  Hide,  at  a  conference  of  the  lords  and 
commons,  charg'd  him  with  being  conccrn'd  in  the  plot,  wherof  one  and  thirty 
perfons  were  the  chief  managers,  after  this  manner :  That  they  met  in  Bowjlreei, 
Coventgarden^  in  St.  Martm's-le-grand,  at  the  Mill-Bank,  and  in  other  places  ;  and 
that  they  were  of  feven  different  parcys  or  interefts,  as  three  for  the  commonwealth, 
three  for  the  long  parlament,  three  for  the  city,  three  for  the  purchafers,  three  for 
the  difbanded  army,  three  for  the  independents,  and  three  for  the  fifthmonarchy 
men.  That  their  firfl:  confideration  was  how  to  agree  on  the  choice  of  parlament- 
men  againft  the  infuing  fcffion  :  and  that  a  fpecial  care  ought  to  be  had  about  mem- 
bers for  the  city  of  London,  as  a  precedent  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  follow  ; 
wherupon  they  nominated  the  four  members  a  iter  chofen,  and  now  fitting  in  parla- 
ment :  but  three  of  thefe,  being  then  prefent^  ftood  up,  and  clear'd  themfclves  of 
this  afperfion.  Their  next  care  was  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  parlament  for  a 
preaching  miniftry,  and  liberty  of  confcience.  Then  they  were  to  divide  and  fub- 
divide  themfelvcs  into  feveral  councils  and  committees,  for  the  better  carrying  on 
their  bufmefs  by  themfelves  or  their  agents  and  accomplices  all  over  the  kingdom. 
In  thefe  meetings  Harrington  was  faid  to  be  often  in  the  chuir ;  that  they  had 
taken  an  oath  of  Iccrefy,  and  concerted  meafures  for  levying  men  and  mony. 

35.  The  chancellor  added,  that  tho  he  had  certain  information  of  the  times  and 
places  of  their  meetings,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Harrington  and  Wildman, 
they  were  neverthelcfs  fo  fixt  in  their  nefarious  defign,  that  none  of  thofe  they  had 
taken  would  confefs  any  thing,  not  fo  much  as  that  they  had  feen  or  fpoken  to  one 
another  at  thofe  times  or  places  :  which  obftinacy  he  thought  muft  needs  procede 
from  a  faithfulnefs  to  their  oath.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  commons,  after 
feveral  fittings,  could  make  nothing  of  this  imaginary  plot,  and  did  not  ever  name 
our  author  in  all  their  reports. 

36.  His  fillers  in  the  mean  time  being  impatient  to  fee  him,  and  to  know  his 
condition,  after  leveral  fruitlefs  petitions,  obtain'd  an  order  of  council  at  laft  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Tower,  where  they  found  him  barbaroufly  treated  by  the  lieu- 
tenant, whom  they  foften'd  into  more  humanity  with  a  prefent  of  fifty  pounds  under 
the  notion  of  fees.     By  them  he  deliver'd  a  petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  in 
the  late  times  he  was  no  public  perfon,  nor  adled  to  any  man's  detriment  in  his  life, 
body,  or  eftate,  but  on  the  contrary  had  don  his  endeavors  to  help  all  perlbns  in 
dillrefs  ;  that  he  had  oppos'd  the  ulurper  in  ilich  a  manner  as  was  judg'd  even  by 
the  royalifls  themfelves  to  be  very  much  to  his  difadvantage -,  and  that  it  was  not 
probable  that  he,  who  had  liv'd  lb  peaceably  before,  would  attemt  any  novelty 
after  his  majefty's  relloration  :  wherfore  he  beg'd  the  iavor  of  a  public  trial,  or  a 
more  eafy  confinement.     But  tho  he  had  bin  now  a  prifoner  during  the  fpace  of 
five  months,  neither  he  nor  any  on  his  behalf  could  receive  an  anfwer  to  their  peti- 
tions •,  which  made  him  fomwhat  impatient,  not  ib  much  to  injoy  his  liberty,  as  to 
vindicat  himfelf  from  the  bale  afperfions  of  his  enemys.     He  therfore  continually 
Urged  his  filler  Askton  to  procure  him  a  trial,  whicli  flie  not  being  able  to  effeft, 

he 
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he  pecicion'd  the  parlament,  fhewing  that  he  had  lain  a  clofe  piiloner  in  the  Tower 
for  iive  months  upon  a  bare  lufpicion  of  fom  difaffeiflion  to  the  government,  which 
in  all  his  examinations  did  not  in  the  leaft  appear ;  and  that  he  hop'd  e'er  that  time 
fo  to  have  clear'd  his  innocence  by  a  public  trial,  as  to  deferve  his  liberty.  But 
becaufe  he  underftood  thcle  matters  were  in  fom  meafure  reprefented  to  their  hoiife, 
he  would  not  prefume,  without  firft  making  his  application  to  them,  to  lue  for  his 
freedom  by  other  legal  means.  "  May  it  therfore  pleafe  this  honorable  houfe,  fays 
"  he,  to  take  tender  confideration  of  the  fufferings  of  an  Englifmnan  hitherto  inno- 
"  cent;  and  that  the  long  continuance  of  him  in  prilbn  without  trial  may  be  here- 
"  after  the  cafe  of  others,  and  a  precedent  for  the  like  cafe  :  and  tliat  this  honorable 
"  houfe  would  pleafe  to  move  his  majefty  that  your  petitioner  may  be  preceded 
"  againfl  by  a  legal  way  of  trial,  or  that  he  may  have  his  freedom  ;  that  fo  he  may 
"  no  longer  languifh  in  prifon  to  the  ruin  of  his  health  and  ertate."  Thefe  are 
not  the  words  of  a  man  confcious  of  guilt,  or  afraid  of  power. 

37.  His  fifter  could  get  no  member  to  deliver  this  petition,  or  to  give  her  any 
incouragement ;  fom  alleging  that  flie  was  more  likely  to  deftroy  than  ferve  her 
brother,  and  others,  that  by  unfeafonable  prefTing  fhe  might  precipitat  his  danger ; 
wheras  if  lie  would  be  patient  under  his  fufferings,  he  might  be  fafe  in  his  rellraint. 
Then  he  advis'd  her  to  move  for  his  habeas  corpus ;  which  at  firit  was  flatly  deny'd, 
but  afterwards  when  it  was  granted  and  duly  ferv'd,  his  warder  came  one  day  to  his 
fillers  at  IFeJiminJier,  and  acquainted  them,  that  between  one  and  two  a  clock  that 
morning  their  brother  was  put  on  board  a  fhip  to  be  tranfported  he  knew  not 
whither,  without  any  time  given  him  either  to  fee  his  friends,  or  to  make  provifion 
of  mony,  linen,  or  other  neceffarys.  Nor  could  his  relations  for  a  whole  fortnight, 
cither  at  the  Tower  or  in  the  fecretarys  ofHce,  learn  what  was  becom  of  him,  till 
they  receiv'd  a  note  from  himfelf  on  board  one  of  the  king's  fliips  then  lying  under 
liurft  caftle,  informing  them  that  he  believ'd  he  was  bound  for  Plymouth.  About  a 
month  after  he  lent  'em  word  by  another  letter  that  he  was  landed  on  a  kind  of  rock 
oppofite  to  Plymouth^  call'd  St.  Nicholas's  IJland^  whence  he  afterwards  had  fre- 
quent opportunitys  of  writing  to  'em  many  pious  and  moral  admonitions,  as  well 
as  letters  of  bufincfs  and  entertainment. 

38.  But  his  clofe  reftraint  to  this  fmall  fpot  of  earth,  where  there  was  no  frefli 
water,  and  fcarce  any  room  to  move  his  body,  quickly  chang'd  the  ftate  of  his 
health  ;  this  occafion'd  Jiim  to  petition  he  might  be  remov'd  to  Plymouth^  which 
was  granted,  his  brother  William,  and  his  uncle  Anthony  Samuel,  obliging 
themfelves  in  a  bond  of  5000  /.  for  his  fafe  imprifonment.  Here  he  had  not  only 
the  liberty  of  walking  on  the  hoe,  but  was  alio  us'd  with  extraordinary  refpeft  by 
the  deputy- governor  of  the  fort,  Sir  John  Skelton,  who  frequently  invited  him 
to  his  table,  and  much  lov'd  his  converfation.  Among  the  other  acquaintance  he 
made  aii'Plymoutb,  one  was  Dr.  Dunstan,  who  advis'd  him  to  take  a  preparation 
of  guaiacum  in  coffee,  as  a  certain  cure  for  the  fcurvy,  with  which  he  was  then 
troubled.  He  drank  of  this  liquor  in  great  quantitys,  every  morning  and  evening. 
But  alter  ufing  it  for  fom  time,  his  filters,  to  their  no  fmall  amazement,  receiv'd 
no  more  anlwers  to  their  letters.  At  length  advice  was  brought  'em  from  his  land- 
lady, that  his  fancv  was  much  difordcr'd,  and  defiring  fom  body  might  coin  to 
look  after  him.  Immediatly  one  of  them  addrefs'd  her  felf  to  the  earl  of  Balh, 
then  chief  governor  of  Plymouth.,  and  inform'd  him  of  his  prifoner's  fad  condition. 
This  noble  lord,  who  laid  many  obligations  on  him  before,  and  gave  frequent 

orders 
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orders  for  his  good  ufage,  went  hereupon  to  intercede  for  him  with  the  king,  re- 
prefenting  the  danger  of  his  hfe  if  he  were  not  remov'd  from  that  unwholibm  place  ' 
to  London,  where  he  might  have  the  advice  of  able  phyficians  :  and  the  king  was 
accordingly  pleas'd  to  grant  a  warrant  for  his  reieafe,  fince  nothing  appear'd  againil 
him  fupported  by  good  proof  or  probable  prefumtions. 

39.  The  next  day  the  lady  Ashton,  with  another  of  his  fiflers,  took  their  jour- 
ney towards  Plymouth,  where  they  found  their  poor  brother  lb  transform'd  ia  body 
and  mind,  that  they  fcarce  could  perfuade  thcmlelves  it  was  the  fame  perlon.  He 
was  reduc'd  to  a  fkeleton,  not  able  to  walk  alone,  ilcpt  very  little,  his  imagination 
difturb'd,  often  fainted  v/hen  he  took  his  drink,  and  yet  fo  fond  of  it  that  he  would 
by  no  means  be  advis'd  to  forbear  it.  Dr.  Prujean,  and  other  eminent  phyficians, 
greatly  blam'd  Dr.  Dunsten's  prefcriptions,  giving  their  opinion  under  their  hands, 
that  gnaiacum  and  the  other  drying  things,  which  he  adminifter'd  to  his  patient  ia 
coffee,  were  enough  of  themfelves  to  beget  melancholy  or  phrenzy,  where  there 
was  no  previous  difpofition  to  it.  A  rumor  at  Plymouth,  that  Harringto.m  had 
taken  lome  drink  which  would  make  any  man  mad  in  a  month  ;  the  furlinefs  of 
his  doftor,  and  fomthing  blab'd  by  a  maid  that  was  put  againlt  his  will  to  attend 
him,  made  his  fifter  luiped  he  had  foul  play  left  he  fhould  write  any  more  Oceanas. 
'Tis  certain,  that  (tho  his  recovery  was  never  perfeft)  he  mended  finely  as  foon  as 
he  was  perfuaded  to  abftain  from  this  liquor.  Jn  lefs  than  a  month  he  was  able  to 
bear  the  journey  to  London  in  a  coach,  where  he  was  no  fooner  arriv'd,  but  Sir 
John  Skelton,  who  was  then  in  town,  paid  him  a  vifit.  My  lady  Ashtun  com- 
plaining to  him  that  fhe  had  not  timely  notice  of  her  brother's  dirtemper,  he  pro- 
tefted  he  would  have  fent  her  word  of  it,  had  not  his  dodor  affur'd  him  that  he 
only  counterfeited  ;  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  made  him  take  itrong  dofcs  of 
hellebor,  and  God  knows  what  befides. 

40.  He  paft  fom  time  at  JJJited  in  Surrey,  to  drink  the  Epfum  waters,  by  which 
he  found  no  benefit.  At  London  he  was  put  wholly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pru- 
jean, who  with  all  his  art  could  afford  little  help  to  the  weaknefs  of  his  body, 
and  none  at  all  to  the  diforder  of  his  mind,  to  his  dying  day.  He  was  allow'd  to 
difcourfe  of  moft  other  things  as  rationally  as  any  man,  except  his  own  diftemper, 
I'ancying  ftrange  things  in  the  operation  of  his  animal  fpirits,  which  he  thought  to 
tranfpire  from  him  in  the  fliape  of  birds,  of  flys,  of  bees,  or  the  like.  And  thofe 
about  him  reported  that  he  talk'd  much  of  good  and  evil  fpirits,  which  made  them 
have  frightful  apprehenfions.  But  he  us'd,  they  faid,  fomtimes  to  argue  lb  ftre- 
nuoufly  that  this  was  no  deprav'd  imagination,  that  his  doftor  was  often  put  to 
his  fhifts  for  an  anfwer.  He  would  on  fuch  occafions  compare  himfelf  to  Demo- 
cRiTus,  who  for  his  admirable  difcoverys  in  anatomy  was  rcckon'd  diftrafted  by 
his  fellow-citizens,  till  Hippocrates  cur'd  'em  of  their  miftake.  I  confefs  1  did 
not  know  at  firll  v/hat  to  make  of  thefe  things  from  the  informations  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, till  1  met  with  a  letter  of  Dr.  Burthogge  to  his  fifter,  wherin  are  con- 
tain'd  certain  querys  propos'd  to  him  by  Harrington,  with  a  ftate  of  his  cafe 
written  by  the  do6tor,  who  was  his  intimat  friend,  and  a  very  good  judg,  whether 
confider'd  as  a  phyfician  or  a  philofopher,  as  appears  by  his  late  treatife  of  the  Soul 
of  the  World,  &c.  and  as  I  have  particular  realbn  to  afErm  from  his  letters  to  my 
lady  AsHTON,  which  are  all  now  before  me.  Among  other  things  the  doftor  fays, 
that  he  ever  expreft  the  higheft  fatisfadion  in  thinking  of  what  he  had  at  any  time 
written,  as  the  bell  fervice  he  was  capable  to  do  his  country,  and  fmcerely  intended 
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by  huti  to  the  glory  of  God,  which  he  thought  in  fom  meafure  to  be  the  good  MF 
rfiankind  :  fo  far  was  he  from  being  under  any  remorfe  of  confcience  on  that  fcore, 
a&  his  ill-wifhers  malicioufly  reported.  Now,  tho  I  was  fomwhat  ftagger'd  con- 
cferhitig  the  nature  of  his  diftemper  by  Dr.  Burthogge's  letter,  1  grew  perfectly 
amaz'd  v/hen  I  found  among  his  papers  tlie  beginning  of  a  little  treatife  written  by 
hittifelf,  wherin  (without  raillery)  he  proves  'em  to  be  all  mad  that  thought  him  fo^ 
with  refpe(5t  to  what  he  difcours'd  of  nature,  which  he  maintain'd  to  work  mecha- 
nically or  mathematically,  as  Bellini,  Borelli,  Dr.  PitcaIrne,  and  other  emi- 
nent men,  have  iince  evidently  fhewn.  It  appears  there  that  his  pretended  vifions 
of  angels  and  devils  were  nothing  elfc  but  good  or  bad  animal  fpirits,  and  that  his 
flys  and  bees  were  only  fimilitudes  wherby  he  us'd  to  exprefs  the  various  figures  and 
forms  of  thofe  particles.  I  own  that  he  miglit  probably  enough  be  mucli  decay'd 
ih  his  underftanding,  by  reafon  of  his  great  and  long  weaknefs  of  body  ;  but  I  fliall 
never  be  convinc'd  that  he  was  delirious  in  that  only  inftance  which  they  allege  :. 
and  to  fatisfy  the  learned  in  this  point  (which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  memorable  ffory 
that  concerns  'em  all)  I  fhall  fubjoin  his  own  difcourfe  to  this  hiftory. 

41.  Were  he  really  out  of  order,  it  had  bin  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  and 
was  the  cafe  of  fom  of  the  beft  men  that  ever  liv'd.  An  action  that  will  better  per- 
fuade  the  world  he  was  not  truly  himfelf,  was  his  marrying  in  this  condition.  The 
lady  was  a  very  agreeable  woman,  whofe  perfon  and  converfation  he  always  admir'dv 
Ihe  Was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dorrel  oi  Buckingham/hire,  fam'd  for 
wit  more  than  became  her  pretenfions  to  good  fenfe,  had  long  liv'd  among  his 
relations  with  the  refpedl  of  a  friend  and  a  filter  -,  but  now  would  needs  change  the 
office  of  a  voluntary  attendant  for  the  name  of  a  wife.  It  foon  appear'd  that  this 
match  was  not  fo  much  difmterefted  as  Ihe  would  pretend,  which  occafion'd  fom 
difference  between  'em ;  but  they  were  quickly  reconcil'd,  and  fhe  was  always 
treated  by  him  afterwards  with  the  higheft  generofity,  tho  fhe  did  not  ufe  him  fo 
handfomly  when  they  were  both  young  and  healthy,  and  might  have  made  a  more 
feafonable  match  than  at  this  time.  Towards  his  latter  end  he  was  fubjeft  to  the 
gout,  and  enjoy'd  little  eafe,  but  languifhing  and  drooping  a  good  while,  he  fell 
at  laft  into  a  pally,  and  departed  this  life  at  Weftminfter^  the  i  ith  of  September^  in 
the  year  1677  (L  aving  his  eftate  to  his  brother's  children)  and  lys  bury'd  there  in 
St.  Margaret's  church,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  altar,  next  to  the  grave  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  v/ith  this  infcription  over  him  :  //zV  y'i^«/ Jacobus  Harrington 
Armiger  (filiiis  mnsijims  natii  Sapcotis  Harrington  de  Rand,  in  Cora.  Line.  Equitis 
aurali,  £5?  Jana:  uxoris  ejus,  filia  Gulielmi  Samuel  de  Uptoti  in  Com.  Northamtcn, 
Militis)  qui  obiit  feptimo  die  Septcmbris,  atatis  jure  fexagejimo  j'exto,  anno  Vcm.  1677. 
Nee  virtus,  nee  animi  dotes  (arrha  licet  ^eterni  in  aniniam  amcris  Dei)  corruption 
eximere  queant  corpus. 

42.  Thus  dy'd  James  Harrington,  whofe  name  is  fure  to  live  lb  long  as 
learning  and  liberty  bear  any  reputation  in  England.  But  tho  he  did  not  think  fo 
highly  of  himfelf,  yet  he  was  ilrongly  perfuaded  that  his  Oceana  was  the  model  of 
an  equal  commonwealth,  or  a  government  wherin  no  party  can  be  at  variance  with 
or  gain  ground  upon  another,  and  never  to  be  conquer'd  by  any  foren  power ; 
whence  he  concluded  it  muft  needs  be  likewife  immortal  :  for  as  the  people,  who 
are  the  materials,  never  dy  ;  fo  the  form,  which  is  the  m.otion,  muft  (v/ithout  ibm 
oppofition  be  endlefs.  The  immortality  of  a  commonwealth  is  fuch  a  new  and  cu- 
rious problem,   that  I  could  not  afllire  my  felf  of  the  reader's  pardon,  without 
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giving  him  fom  brief  account  of  the  arguments  for  it,  and  they  run  much  after 
this  manner.  The  perfedtion  of  government  is  fuch  a  libration  in  the  frame  of  it, 
that  no  man  or  men  under  it  can  have  the  intereft,  or  (having  the  incereft)  can  have 
the  povi^er  to  difturb  it  with  fedition.  This  will  be  granted  at  firft  fight,  and  Har- 
rington appeals  to  all  mankind,  whether  his  Oceana  (examin'd  by  this  principle) 
be  not  fuch  an  equal  government,  completely  and  intirely  fram'd  in  all  its  neceffary 
orders  or  fundamental  laws,  without  any  contradidtion  to  it  felf,  to  reafon,  or  truth. 
If  this  be  fo  (as  the  contrary  dos  not  yet  appear)  then  it  has  no  internal  caufe  of 
diffolution,  and  confequently  fuch  a  government  can  never  be  ruin'd  any  way  ;  for 
he  farther  fhews  (what  all  hiftory  cannot  contradift)  that  a  commonwealth,  if  not 
iirft  broken  or  divided  by  faftions  at  home,  was  never  conquer'd  by  the  arms  of 
any  monarch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  :  but  the  commonwealth 
of  Oceana  having  no  fadions  within,  and  fo  not  to  be  conquer'd  from  without,  is 
therfore  an  equal,  perfeft,  and  immortal  government.  For  want  of  this  equality 
in  the  frame,  he  clearly  demonftrats  how  the  commonwealths  of  Rct:ie,  Athens., 
and  others,  came  to  be  deftroy'd  by  their  contending  and  overtopping  partys  \ 
wheras  that  of  Fenice  can  never  change  or  finilh.  He  proves  that  this  equality  is 
yet  more  wanting  in  monarchys,  for  an  abfolute  monarchy  (as  that  of  the  Turk,  for 
example)  the  Janizarys  have  frequent  intereft,  and  perpetual  power  to  raife  fedi- 
tion to  the  ruin  of  the  emperor,  and,  when  they  pleafe,  of  the  empire :  this  can- 
not be  faid  of  the  armys  of  Oceana,  and  therfore  an  abfolute  monarchy  is  no  perfeft 
government.  In  what  they  improperly  call  a  mix'd  monarchy  the  nobility  are  fom- 
times  putting  chains  on  the  king,  at  other  times  domineering  over  the  people  ;  the 
king  is  either  opprefilng  the  people  without  control,  or  contending  with  the  nobility 
as  their  proteftors  ;  and  the  people  are  frequently  in  arms  againft  both  king  and 
nobility,  till  at  laft  one  of  the  three  eftates  becoms  mafter  of  the  other  two,  or  till 
they  fo  mutually  weaken  one  another  that  either  they  fall  a  prey  to  fom  more  po- 
tent government,  or  naturally  grow  into  a  commonwealth  :  therfore  mix'd  mo- 
narchy is  not  a  perfeft  government  -,  and  if  no  fuch  partys  or  contentions  can  pof- 
fibly  exift  in  Oceana,  then  on  the  contrary  is  it  a  moft  equal,  perfedl,  and  immortal 
commonwealth,  ^oJ  erat  demonJlra?idim. 

43,  It  will  not  be  objefted  to  the  difparagement  of  this  model,  that  it  was  no 
better  receiv'd  by  Oliver  Cromwel  ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  judg  of  things  at  any  time 
by  their  fuccefs.  If  itfhould  be  faid,  tliat,  after  the  expiration  of  his  tyranny,  the 
people  did  not  think  fit  to  eftablifli  it ;  I  fliall  only  anfwer,  that  all  the  attemts 
which  have  bin  us'd  for  introducing  arbitrary  power  have  prov'd  as  unfortunat, 
wherby  it  appears  at  leaft  that  the  charafter  which  Tacitus  gave  the  Romans  of 
Iiis  time,  may  as  well  agree  to  the  people  of  England:  and  it  is,  that  They  arc  alle 
to  hear  neither  abfolute  liberty,  nor  abfolute  Jlavcry. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  AM  difpos'd  to  believe  that  my  lady  Ashton's  memory  fail'd  her,  when  (lie 
faid  that  her  brother  was  at  Ro?ne  during  the  jubilee  -,  for  as  chronology  feems  to 
contradift  it,  fo  fhe  might  eafily  miftake  the  jubilee  for  the  ceremony  of  confe- 
crating  candles,  or  any  other  folemnity ;  his  remarks  being  equally  applicable  to 
all  thofe  of  the  Popifh  church.     But  as  to  the  wliole  of  this  iiiftory,  tho  it  be  ma- 
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rag'd  \vith  dne  moderation,  and  contains  nothing  but  bare  matters  of  {a6t,  or  fucfc 
obfervations  as  they  naturally  fiiggeft  •,  yet  I  was  Icnfible  before  I  wrote  it,  that  I 
could  not  cfcape  the  difplealure  of  three  forts  of  perfons  :  fuch  as  have  refolv'd  to 
be  angry  at  wh.atever  I  do  •,  fuch  as  neither  rightly  underfland  what  is  written  by 
me  nor  any  body  elfe  •,  and  thofe  who,  without  any  particular  fpite  againft  an  au- 
thor, yet  to  get  a  penny  will  pretend  to  anfwer  any  book  that  makes  a  confiderable 
.  figure.     Therfore  I  find  my  Iclf  obiig'd  beforehand  to  dilclaim  all  explanations 
made  of  mv  meaning,  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  the  exprefs  words  of  my  book  -, 
having  cunl'hmtly  inJeavor'd  not  only  to  write  intelligibly,  but  fo  as  that  none  can- 
_pollibiy  mifunderilxnd  me.     I  renounce  all  the  defigns  that  may  be  imputed  to  mc 
by  fuch  as  are  io  tar  from  being  admitted  into  my  fecret,  that  they  were  never  in 
my  company  ;   but  I  efpecially  difown  whatever  is  faid  by  thofe  who  firft  prefume  to 
divine  my  thoughts,  and  then  to  vent  their  own  rafh  conjectures  as  my  undoubted 
opinions.     I  flight  their  artifice  who,  when  unable  to  objeft  againft  the  point  in 
queftion,  labor  to  ingage  their  adverfary  in  matters  wliolly  befides  the  purpofe  ; 
and  when  their  evafions  have  no  better  fortune  than  their  attacks,  fall  to  railing 
againft  his  perfon,  becaufe  they  caimot  confute  his  arguments.     I  am  as  much 
above  the  malice  of  f  ^m,  as  they  are  below  my  refcntments ;   and  I  wou'd  at  any 
time  chule  to  be  rather  the  objeft  of  their  envy  than  of  their  favor :   but  as  I  am  far 
from  thinking  my  felf  exemt  from  all  the  indifcretions  of  youth,  or  the  frailtys  of 
human  nature  -,  lo  I  am  not  confcious  of  entertaining  higher  thoughts  of  my  own 
performancts  than  are  becoming,  or  meaner  of  other  mens  than  they  deferve.     I 
know  that  to  enterprize  any  thing  out  of  the  common  road  is  to  undergo  undoubted 
envy  or  peril ;  and  that  he,  who  is  not  beforehand  refolv'd  to  bear  oppofition,  will 
never  do  any  great  or  beneficial  exploit :  yet  'tis  no  fmall  incouragement  to  mc, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time  not  a  fingle  inftance  can  be  pro- 
duc'd  of  one  who  either  was  or  would  be  eminent,  but  he  met  with  enemys  to  his 
perfon  and  fame.     Notwithftanding  this   confideration    be  juft,  yet  if  I  write  any 
thing  hereafter  (either  as  obiig'd  by  duty,  or  to  amuze  idle  time)  I  have  determin'd 
it  fiiall  not  concern  perfonal  difpirtes,  or  the  narrow  interefts  of  jarring  fadVions, 
but  fomthing  of  univerfal   benefit,    and  which  all   fides  may  indifferently   read. 
Y\'ithout  fuch  provocations  as  no  man  ought  to  endure,  this  is  my  fix'd  refolution  ; 
and  I  particularly  defire  that  none  may  blame  me  for  adling  otherwife,  who  force 
me  to  do  fo  themfelves.     I  fhall  never  be  wanting  to  my  own  defence,  when  either 
the  caufe  or  the  aggreflbr  deferves  it :    for  as  to  thofe  authors  who  conceal  their 
names,  if  they  write  matters  of  faft,  'tis  a  fign  they  cannot  make  them  good  ;  and 
all  men  are  agreed  to  rejeft  their  teftimony,  except  fuch  as  refolve  to  deny  others 
common  juilice  :   but  the  ill  opinion  of  theie  prcjudic'd  perfons  can  no  more  injure 
any  man,  than  their  good  opinion  will  do  him   honor.     Befides  other  rcafons  oi 
mentioning  my  fuppos'd  defigns,  one  is  to  difabufe  feveral  people,  who  (as  I  am 
told)  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  hiftory  of  Socrates  I  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween that  philofophcr  and  Jrsus  Christ.     This  is  a  moft  fcandalous   and  un- 
chriftian  calumny,  as  will  more  fully  appear  to  the  world  whenever  the  book  it 
felf  is  publifti'd  :  for  that  I  have  bin  fom  time  about  it,  I  freely  avow  ;    yet  not  in 
the  manner  thofe  officious  informers  report,  but  as  becoms  a  difinterefted  hiftorian, 
and  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 
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^he  Infcription  wi  the  Monument  of  Sir  James  Harrington 
and  bis  three  Sons^  at  Exton  i?i  Rutland  (Li  re. 


HERE  lieth  Sir  James  Harringfcn  of 
Exton  Kt.  v/ich  (a)  Lucy  his  wife, 
daxighter  to  Sir  William  Sidney  Kt.  by  whom 
he  had  i8  children,  wherof  3  fons  and  8 
daughters  marry'd  as  follows  : 

The  eldeft  fon.  Sir  {b)  John,  marry'd 
the  heirefs  of  Robert  Keylwcy,  furveyor  of 
the  court  of  wards  and  liverys.  The  2d 
fon.  Sir  (c)  Henry,  took  to  wife  one  of  the 
coheirs  of  Francis  Agar,  one  of  his  Majefty's 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  The  ^d  fon, 
James  (d)  Harrington  Efq;  had  to  wife  one 
of  the  coheirs  of  Robert  Sapcctes  Efq-,  The 
eldeft  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to 
Sir  Edward  (e)  Montague  Kt.  The  id,^ 
Frances,  to  Sir  William  (/)  Lee  Kt.  The 
3^,  Margaret,  to  Don  {g)  Bonitto  de  Sifnores 
of  Spain,  of  the  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
Frantafquo.  The  a^th,  Katherine,  to  Sir 
Edward  (h)  Dimmock  Kt.  The  c^tb,  Mary, 
to  Sir  Edward  {i^  Wingfield  Kt.  The  bth, 
Maball,  to  Sir  Andrew  {k)  Noell  Kt.  The 
yth,  Sarah,  was  marry'd  to  the  Lord  Haji- 
ings,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  huntingdon.  The 
'tith,  Theodofia,  (/)  to  the  Lord  Dudley  of 
Dudley  caftle. 


The  fame  Sir  James  and  Lucy  were  mar- 
ry'd fifty  years  :  fhe  died  firft,  in  the  7 2d 
year  of  her  age  -,  he  fhortly  after  yielded  to 
nature,  being  80  years  old,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1^,91,  and  of  Qiieen  Elizabeths 
reign  34,  their  fon  James  being  made  foie 
executor  to  them  both  ;  who,  that  he  might 
as  well  perform  to  his  parents  their  rites,  as 
leave  a  teftimony  of  his  own  piety  to  polle- 
rity,  hath  erecfted  and  dedicated  this  monu- 
ment to  their  eternal  memory. 


[a)  And  filler  to  S'r  Philip  Sidney  Kt. 

\b)  Who  was  aftei  wards  created  Lord  Har- 
ringtoyi,  and  his  lady  was  goveinefs  to  t'he 
Q^ieen  o{  Bohemia.  His  family  is  extinfl  as 
to  heis-  male  ;  one  of  bis  daughters  w.ts  mar.. 
r\  M  10  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  was  Groorn 
of  the  Stole  to  Q.  Anne.  The  other  wa^  mar- 
rv  d  to  a  Scotih  Lord,  «hole  name  was  Lord 
Bruce  Earl  ot  Elgin;  his  grandfon  now  Lord 
Jtljhury. 

(f)  Who  happen'J  to  be  Prefident  of  Irs~ 
land  ;  and  from  him  defcended  my  Ladv 
Fretcha'vi!  f  fatlier,  my  Lady  Morifoa,  and 
my  Lord  FalAand  %  Lady. 

(d)  Afterwards  Baroner.  To  him  were 
born  Sir  Ediuard  Harrington,  Sir  Sapcotvi 
Harrington,  and  Mr.  John  Harrington;  who 
had  iflue  both  fons  and  daughie's. 

{e)  Who  was  father  to  the  Lo.d  Montague, 
ihe  Earl  oi  MancheJIer,  and  Lord  Privy  seal; 
and  Sir  Sidney  Montague,  who  was  afterwards 
cieated  Karl  of  Sandwich;  and  to  the  Earl 
of  Rut  land' i  la'y,  and  Judg  71  cntague 

if)  Who  wa^  afterwards  created  Lord  Chi- 
chejler  and  Earl  of  Dun/more  ;  and  marry'd  one 
o(  his  daughters  to  tlic  Earl  of  Southamton, 
by  whom  he  had  the  prcftnt  Lady  North- 
umberland. fi^nA  his  other  daughter  marry'd 
hcrielF  to  Col.  Fillers,  and  is  now  governefs 
to  the  Lady  Mary,  the  Duke  of  Torkh  eldtft 
daughter. 

[g)  Which  dukedom  afterwaids  fell  to  him  ; 
and  by  this  lady  he  had  or;e  fo!e  daoghirr 
and  heir,  who  is  fiid  to  have  marry'd  the 
Duke  of  Ferio,  and  by  him  to  have  had  one 
daughter,  who  is  marry'd  to  a  King  of  Portvgal. 

(/')  Of  Lincolnjhire,  the  King's  Standaid- 
bearer. 

(/)   An  antient  noble  family  in  A'-.v^. 

[k)  Now  Lord  Camidctt,  owner  of  the 
place  where  this  monument  is. 

(/)  One  of  who'e  daughters  marr)'d  the 
Earl  oi  Hume  in  Scotland,  and  had  by  him  two 
daughters  ;  one  marrvM  mv  Lord  Morrice,  and 
the  other  my  Lord  Maitlana,  row  D.ike  of 
Lauderdale,  The  oilier  daughter  of  my  Lady 
Dudley  wi<i  heir  to  ihe  honour  of  Diidhy  callle  ; 
ui  wnofe  iffue  by  the  mother's  fide  is  the 
pre!ent  Loid  Dudley. 
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The  Mechanics  of  Nature : 

O   R, 

An  imperfedl  Treatife  written  by  James  Harrington  during 
his  Sicknefs,  to  prove  againft  his  Dodtors  that  the  Notions  he 
had  of  his  own  Diftemper  were  not,  as  they  alleg'd,  hypo- 
chondriac Whimfys  or  dehrious  Fancy s. 

The     PREFACE. 

TJAV IN G  bin  about  nine  mouibs,  fom  fay  in  a  difeafe,  I  in  a  cure,  I  have  bin 
the  wonder  of  phyficians,  and  they  mine  ;  not  hut  that  we  might  have  bin  reccncil'd, 
for  books  (I grant)  if  they  keep  clofe  to  nature,  mufi  be  good  ones,  but  I  deny  that  nature 
is  bound  to  books.  I  am  no  ftudy  d  naturalift,  having  long  fince  given  over  that  philo- 
fophy  as  infcrutable  and  in  certain  :  for  thus  I  thought  with  myfelf;  "  Nature,  to  whom 
*'  //  is  given  to  work  as  it  were  under  a  veil  or  behind  the  curtain,  is  the  art  of  God  : 
"  now  If  there  be  arts  of  men  who  have  wrought  openly  enough  to  the  underjianding  (for 
"  example  that  of  Titian)  neverthelefs  whofe  excellency  I Jhall  never  reach  ;  hciv  fiall 
"  /  thus,  flicking  in  the  bark  at  the  arts  of  men,  be  able  to  look  thence  to  the  roots,  or 
"  dive  into  the  abyfs  of  things  in  the  art  of  God?"  And  neverthelefs.  Si  placidum 
caput  undis  extulerit,  fhould  Nature  afford  me  a  fight  of  her,  I  do  not  think  fo  meanly 
of  myfelf  but  that  I  would  know  her  as  foon  as  another,  tho  more  learned  man.  haying 
therfore  arts  wholly,  and  books  almofi  all  afide,  I  fhall  truly  deliver  to  the  world  how  I 
felt  and  faw  Nature  ;  that  is,  how  floe  came  firjt  into  my  fenfes,  and  by  the  fenfes  into 
the  under/landing.  Tet  for  the  fake  of  my  readers,  and  alfo  for  my  own,  I  niuji  invert 
the  order  of  my  difcourfe ;  for  theirs,  becaufe,  till  I  can  fpeak  to  men  that  have  had  the 
fame  fenfations  with  myfelf,  1  mufi  fpeak  tofuch  as  have  a  like  underftanding  with  others: 
for  my  own,  becaufe,  being  like  in  this  difcourfe  to  be  the  monky  that  playd  at  chefs 
with  his  mafier,  I  have  need  of  fom  cufhion  on  my  head,  that  being  in  all  I  have  fpoken 
hitherto  more  laid  at  than  my  reafon.  My  difcourfe  then  is  to  confifi  of  two  parts  :  the 
firfl,  in  which  I  appeal  to  his  underflanding  who  will  ufe  his  reafon,  is  a  platform  of 
nature  drawn  out  into  certain  aphorifms  ;  and  the  fecond,  in  which  I floall  appeal  to  his 
fenfes  who  in  a  difeafe  very  common  will  make  farther  trial,  is  a  narrative  of  my  cafe. 

A  Platform  or  Scheme  of  Nature, 

I.  T^T  ATURE  is  the /a/,  the  breath,  and  in  the  whole  fphere  of  her  adtivity 

J^^    is  the  very  word  oi'  God. 

2.  She  is  a  fpirit,  that  fame  fpirit  of  God  which  in  the  beginning  mov'd  upon 
the  waters,  his  plaftic  virtue,  the  Au'k»,<*ij  »j  (?(«7rA«ifi!<>),  'Enpyilx  ^wTtsoi'. 

3.  She 
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3.  She  is  the  Providence  of  God  in  his  government  of  the  things  of  this  world, 
even  that  Providence  of  which  it  is  faid,  that  without  it  a  fparrow  cannot  fall  to  the 
ground.   Mat.  10.  29. 

4.  She  is  the  anima  mundi.,  or  foul  of  the  world  j 

Principio  cxlum,  ac  terras,  campcfque  Uquentes^ 

Lucentemque  giobum  lun<e,  "Titaniaque  ajira 

SpiRirvs  intus  alit,  totamque  effufa  per  artus 

Mens  agitat  molem,  &  magna  fe  ccrpore  tnifcet, 

hde  hominum  pecudiimque  genus,  vitaqtie  lolanturrty 

Et  qua  marmoreo  fert  monjira  fub  square  pontus. 

Jgneiis  eft  ollis  vigor,  &'  caleftis  origo 

Seminibus,  quantum  non  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terreniqne  hehetant  arttis,  moribundaque  membra. 

Hinc  metuunt,  cupiuntque,  dolent,  gaudentqtie,  neque  auras 

Difpiciunt  claufa  tembris  ^  carcere  ca:co.  Virgil,  ^n.  1.  5. 

5.  She  is  infallible :  for  the  law  of  an  infallible  lawgiver  muft  needs  be  infallible, 
and  Nature  is  the  law  as  well  as  the  art  of  God. 

6.  Tho  Nature  be  not  fallible,  yet  (he  is  limited,  and  can  do  nothing  above  her 
matter ;  therfore  no  miracles  are  to  be  expefted  from  her. 

7.  As  defedls,  redundancys,  or  fuch  other  rude  qualitys  of  matter,  ought  not 
to  be  attributed  to  the  artificer  or  his  art;  fo  neither  is  Nature,  or  the  art  of  God, 
to  be  charg'd  with  monfters  or  imperfedlions,  the  things  fo  reputed  being  the  regu- 
lar effects  both  of  the  matter  and  the  art  that  forms  it. 

8.  Nature  is  not  only  a  fpirit,  but  is  furnilli'd,  or  rather  furniflies  her  felf  with 
innumerable  miniflerial  Ipirits,  by  which  flie  operats  on  her  whole  matter,  as  the 
univerfe ;  or  on  the  ieparat  parts,  as  man's  body. 

9.  These  minifterial  fpirits  are  certain  jEthereal  particles  invifibly  mix'd  with 
elementary,  matter ;  they  work  ordinarily  unfeen  or  unfelt,  and  may  be  call'd 
animal  fpirits. 

10.  As  in  found  bodys  there  muft  needs  be  GOOD  SPIRITS  managing  the 
ceconomy  of  health  ;  fo  in  unfound  bodies,  as  in  chronical  difealcs,  there  muic  needs 
be  EVIL  SPIRITS  managing  the  ceconomy  of  diftempers. 

11.  Animal  fpirits,  v/hether  in  the  univerfe,  or  in  man's  body,  are  good  or  evil 
fpirits,  according  to  the  matter  wherin  and  wherof  they  are  generated. 

12.  What  is  a  good  fpirit  to  one  creature,  is  evil  to  another,  as  tiie  food  of  fom 
beads  is  poifon  to  man ;  whence  the  gentlenefs  of  the  dove,  and  the  fiercenefs  of 
the  hauk. 

13.  Between  the  animal  fpirits  of  the  whole  or  univerfe,  and  of  the  parts,  as 
of  man's  body,  there  is  an  intercourfe  or  cooperation  which  preferves  the  commoa 
order  of  Nature  unleen  -,  and  in  fom  things  often  foretels  or  dilcovers  it,  which  is 
what  we  call  prefages,  figns,  and  prodigy s. 

14.  The  work  of  good  fpirits,  as  health  for  example,  is  felicitous,  and  as  it 
were  angelical ;  and  that  of  evil  ipirits,  .is  in  dileafes,  is  noxious,  and  as  it  were 
diabolical,  a  fort  of  fafcination  or  witchcraft. 

15.  All  fermentation  is  caus'd  by  unlocking,  unbinding,  or  letting  loofe  of 
fpirits  i  as  all  attenuation  is  occafion'd  by  Itirring,  working,  or  provoking  of  fpi- 
rits ;  and  all  cranfpiration  by  the  emiffion  or  fendmg  abroad  of  fpirits. 
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16.  Nothing  in  Nature  is  annihilated  or  loft,  and  therfore  whatever  is  tranfpir'd, 
h  receiv'd  and  put  to  fom  ufe  by  the  fpirits  of  the  univerfe. 

17.  Scarce  any  man  but  at  fom  time  or  other  has  felt  fuch  a  motion  as  country 
people  call  the  Ufeblood;  if  in  his  ey,  perhaps  there  has  flown  out  fomthing  like  a 
dufky  cloud,  which  is  a  tranfpiration  or  emiflion  of  fpirits,  perhaps  as  it  were  a 
flafli  of  fire,  which  alfo  was  an  emiffion  of  fpirits  -,  but  differenc'd  according  to  the 
matter  wherin  and  wherof  they  were  wrought,  as  choler,  fe?c. 

18.  Animal  fpirits  are  ordinarily  emitted  flreaking  themfelves  into  various 
figures,  anfwerable  to  little  arms  or  hands,  by  which  they  work  out  the  matter  by 
tranfpiration,  no  otherwife  than  they  unlock'd  it,  and  wrought  it  up  m  the  body  by 
attenuation,  that  is,  by  manufafture  :  for  thefe  operations  are  perfeftly  mechanical, 
and  downright  handy  work  as  any  in  our  ftiops  or  workhoufes. 

19.  If  we  find  Nature  in  her  operations  not  only  ufing  hands,  but  likewife  fom- 
thing analogous  to  any  art,  tool,  engin,  or  inftrument  which  we  have  or  ufe,  it 
cannot  be  faid  that  Nature  had  thefe  things  of  men,  becaufe  we  know  that  men 
muft  have  thefe  things  of  Nature. 

20.  In  attenuation  and  tranfpiration,  where  the  matter  of  the  difcafe  is  not  only 
copious  but  invetcrat,  the  work  will  not  as  I  may  fay  be  inarticulat,  as  in  the  trem- 
bling call'd  the  lifeblood  :  but  articulat,  and  obvioufly  fo  to  the  fenfe  of  the  patient 
by  immediat  ftrokes  of  the  humor  upon  his  organs,  which  fomtimes  may  be  ftrong 
enough  (tho  not  ordinarily)  to  reach  another's. 

2  1.  Nature  can  work  no  otherwife  than  as  God  taught  her,  nor  any  man  than 
as  flie  taught  him. 

22.  When  I  fee  a  curious  piece  from  the  hands  of  an  apprentice,  I  cannot  imagin 
that  his  mafter  was  a  bunglr,  or  that  he  wrought  not  after  the  fame  manner  as  his 
fervant  leam'd  of  him  :  which  I  apply  to  God  and  Nature. 

23.  Physicians  fomtimes  take  the  prudence  of  Nature  for  the  phrensy  of  the 
patient. 

24.  If  any  man  can  fhew  why  thefe  things  are  not  thus,  or  that  they  may  be 
otherwife,  then  I  have  don,  and  there  is  faid  in  this  part  already  more  than  enough  ; 
but  if  they  can  neither  fhew  that  thefe  things  are  not  thus,  nor  know  how  they 
fhould  be  otherwife,  then  fo  far  I  ftand  my  ground,  and  am  now  arm'd  for  my 
narrative  cap  a  pe. 

'TIS  a  thoufand  pitys  that  we  have  not  this  narrative,  to  which  no  doubt  he  apply'' d 
thefe  principles,  and  thence  formed  the  Jiate  of  his  diflemper.  But  the  manufcript 
containing  no  more,  we  may  however  evidently  conclude,  that  the  writer  of  it  was 
not  fo  greatly  diforder^d  in  his  thoughts,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  very  juft,  and 
nil  as  clofe  and  coherent  as  any  man's. 
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CT^H  ERE  is  nothing  that  has  more  confounded  knowlege  among  men,  than  the  reci- 
"*  procal  violences  of  the  underftanding  and  the  will ;  or,  to  fpeak  plainly,  the  paffion 
of  the  one  and  blindnefs  of  the  other  :  fince  font  by  chance  or  inter  eft  take  up  principles 
ijjhich  they  force  the  underftanding  by  firai-fCd  arguments  to  maintain ;  others  by  the 
habit  offom  opinion  fo  bewitch  the  will  into  confederacy,  that  they  can  never  quit  it, 
even  after  confutation.  To  remedy  this  diforder,  fince  I  had  refolv^d  with  my  felf  to 
fay  fomthing  to  this  point  {which  tho'  it  be  but  as  a  fnallwyre,  yet  the  great  weight  of 
civil  felicity  lys  upon  it)  I  know  no  better  method  than  to  take  the  fcales  from  the  eys  of 
the  underftanding,  and  fhew  the  will  how  better  to  bring  about  her  great  defign  of  good. 
And  in  the  profecution  of  this,  I  would  not  JkirmifJj  with  every  argument,  which  had 
bin  a  thing  of  immenfe  flavery,  and  not  for  every  ey,  but  I  chofe  rather  to  ftrike  at  the 
foundations,  that  the  underftanding  might  lofe  its  pajfion,  and  more  freely  confider  upon 
what  quickfands  they  lay.  And  in  this  I  needed  not  to  bepofitive,  becaufe  I  undertake  a 
tafk  in  which  mofl  men  are  commonly  fuccefsful,  that  is,  to  fupport  error  rather  than  to 
affert  truth.  Hence  I  confider  Kingfhip  /imply,  not  troubling  my  felf  to  maintain  any 
other  form,  or  to  confider  oaths,  ends,  changes  of  government,  or  the  particular  ne- 
cejfily  or  reafons  of  fafety  :  they  being  diftinEl  conjiderations  and  fubjecis  by  themf elves. 
Now  if  this  negative  method  fatisfys  not,  I  fee  no  fuch  great  caufe  to  be  difcourng  d;  for, 
I  confefs,  I  do  not  perceive  it  fo  eafy  a  thing  to  dif cover  an  error ;  and  I  had  rather  tell 
a  man  he  was  out  of  the  way,  than  by  endeavoring  to  bring  him  to  the  end  of  his  journyy 
lead  him  further  about.  And  it  is  my  opinion,  that  as  fcepticifm  is  not  only  ufelcfs, 
but  dangerous  ;  if  in  fetting  our  thoughts  in  apofture  of  defence,  it  makes  us  abfolutcly 
wavering  and  incredulous :  yet  had  I  rather  be  fceptical  in  my  opinion,  than  maintain  it 
upon  grounds  taken  upon  truft,  and  not  demonftrated. 

The  fecond  part  is  merely  an  inftance  accommodated  to  the  arguments  of  the  firft, 
wherin  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  be  a  writer  of  an  epitome  (for  I  have  other  imploy- 
ments  for  my  time  and  thoughts,  and  thofe  nobler  too)  but  to  fit  down  a  true  fries  by 
way  of  example  ;  and  therefore  1  was  only  to  note  acceJJ'es  to  government,  and  recefjes 
from  it,  zvith  the  effetls  proceeding  from  the  perfons  of  governors,  /md  here  as  I 
needed  not  much  trouble  chronology  :  fo  left  it  might  be  a  bare  Iccleton,  I fprin'.led  fonie 
ohfervations  that  came  to  hand,  and  feem  to  afford  either  pleafure  or  ufe. .  Thus  much, 
left  I  might  be  mifunderftood,  I  thought  neceffary  to  premife. 
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THEFIRSTPART. 

1H  AV  E  often  thought  it  ftrange,  that  among  all  the  governments,  cither 
paft  or  prefent,  the  monarchical  ihould  fo  far  in  extent  and  number  excede  the 
popular,  as  that  they  could  never  yet  come  into  comparifon.  I  could  never  be 
perfuaded  but  it  was  more  happy  for  a  people  to  be  difpos'd  of  by  a  number  of  pcr- 
Ibns  jointly  interefted  and  concern'd  with  tJiem,  than  to  be  number'd  as  the  herd 
and  inheritance  of  one,  to  whofe  luft  and  madnefs  they  were  abfolutely  fubjeft  i  and 
that  any  man  of  the  weakeft  reafon  and  generofity  would  not  rather  chufe  for  his 
habitation  that  fpot  of  earth  wliere  there  was  accefs  to  honour  by  virtue,  and  no 
worth  could  be  excluded,  rather  than  that  where  all  advancement  fhould  procede 
from  the  will  of  one  fcarcely  hearing  and  feeing  with  his  own  organs,  and  gain'd 
for  the  rnoft  part  by  means  leud  and  indiredl :  and  all  this  in  the  end  to  amount  to 
nothing  elfe  but  a  more  fplendid  and  dangerous  flavery.  To  clear  this  point,  I 
tonfider'd  how  infcrutably  providence  carrys  on  the  turns  and  flops  of  all  govern- 
ments, fo  that  mod  people  rather  found  than  made  them.  The  conllitutions  of 
men,  fom  not  fit  to  be  matters  of  their  liberty,  fom  not  capable,  fom  not  willing  ; 
the  ambition  of  fettled  tyrants,  v/ho  breaking  their  own  bonds  have  brought  in 
violent  alterations  •,  and  laftly,  civil  difcord  iiave  either  corrupted  or  altered  better 
fettlements. 

But  thefe  are  obfervations  rather  than  arguments,  and  relate  to  faft  rather  than 
reafon.  That  which  atlonifh'd  me  moft  was  to  fee  thofe  of  this  heroic  and  learned 
ao-e,  not  only  not  rifing  to  thoughts  of  liberty,  but  inftead  thereof  fooliflily  turning 
their  wits  and  fwords  againft  themfelves  in  the  maintenance  of  them  whofe  flaves 
they  are  :  and  indeed  they  can  be  no  weak  caufes  that  produce  fo  long  and  fettled  a 
diftemper  ;  tho'  fome  of  thofe  I  m.ention'd,  if  not  moll  of  them,  are  the  true  ones. 

He  knoxys  nothing  that  knows  not  how  fuperftitiouQy  the  generality  of  mankind 
is  given  to  retain  traditions,  and  how  pertinacious  they  are  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  firfl  prejudices,  infomuch  that  a  difcovery  or  more  refin'd  reafon  is  as  infup- 
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portable  to  them,  as  the  fun  is  to  an  ey  newly  brought  out  of  darknefs.  Hence 
opiniativenefs  (which  is  commonly  proportion'd  to  their  ignorance)  and  a  generous 
obftinacy  fometimes  to  death  and  ruin.  So  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  fee  many 
gentlemen,  whofe  education  inablcd  them  only  to  ufe  their  fenfes  and  firfl  thoughts, 
fodazled  v/ith  the  fplcndor  of  a  court,  prepofTeft  with  the  affeftion  of  a  prince,  or 
bewitch'd  with  fom  I'ubdolous  favor,  that  they  chufe  rather  any  hazard  than  the  in- 
chantment  fliould  be  diffolv'd.  Others,  perhaps  a  degree  above  thefe,  yet  in 
refpefl  of  fome  title  lluck  upon  the  family  (which  has  bin  as  fortunat  a  myftery  of 
kingcraft  as  any  other)  or  in  reverence  to  fom  glorious  former  atchievements 
(minding  not  that  in  all  thefe  cafes  the  people  are  the  only  efFe6tive  means,  and  the 
king  only  imaginary)  think  they  fliould  degenerat  from  bravery  in  bringing  on  a 
change.  Others  are  witheld  by  floth  and  timoroufnefs,  either  not  daring,  or  un- 
willing to  be  happy  :  fom  looking  no  further  than  their  privat  welfare,  indifferent 
at  the  multiplication  of  public  evils ;  others  (and  thefe  the  word  of  all)  out  of  a- 
pravity  of  nature  facrificing  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  and  in  order  to  that, 
following  any  power,  concurring  with  any  machinations,  and  fupporting  their  au- 
thors :  while  princes  themfelves  (train'd  up  in  thefe  arts,  or  receiving  them  by  tra- 
dition) know  how  to  wind  all  their  humours  to  their  own  advantage,  now  foifting 
the  divinity  of  their  titles  into  pulpits,  now  amuzing  the  people  with  pomps  and 
fliews,  now  diverting  their  hot  fpirits  to  fom  unprofitable  foren  war  (making  way  to 
their  accurs'd  ends  of  revenge  or  glory,  with  the  effufion  of  that  blood  which 
fhould  be  as  dear  to  them  as  their  own)  now  ftroking  the  people  with  fom  feeble 
but  inforc'd  law,  for  which  notwithftanding  they  will  be  paid  (and  'tis  obferv'd,  the 
mod  notorious  tyrants  have  taken  this  courfe)  now  giving  up  the  eminenteft  of  their 
minifters  (whieh  they  part  with  as  indifferently  as  their  robes)  to  the  rage  and  fuiy 
of  the  people;  fo  that  they  are  commanded  and  condemn'd  by  the  fame  mouth,, 
and  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  believing  their  king  divinely  fet  over  them,  fit 
ftill,  and  by  degrees  grow  into  quiet  and  admiration,  efpecially  if  luU'd  afleep  with 
fom  fmall  continuance  of  peace  (be  it  never  fo  injuft,  unfound,  or  dangerous)  as  if 
the  body  politic  could  not  languifli  of  an  internal  difeafe,  tho'  its  complexion  be 
frefh  and  chearful. 

Those  are  the  reafons  which  (if  I  conceive  aright)  have  ftupify'd  the  lefs  knowing 
part  of  mankind.  Now,  how  the  more  fearching  part  have  fo  odly  mifcarry'd,  will 
fall  under  confideration. 

First  then,  we  need  not  take  the  pains  to  demonftrat  how  eafy  a  thing  it  is  for 
men  of  acutenefs,  not  converfant  in  civil  affairs,  not  only  to  mifcarry  in  the  appre- 
henfion,  but  even  in  their  judgment  of  them  :  for  they,  inftead  of  bringing  the 
feries  and  reafon  of  things  into  rule  and  method,  ufe  on  *he  contrary  to  meafure 
them  by  their  own  prefuppos'd  fpeculation  ;  and  by  that  means  bccom  incapable 
of  weighing  rightly  the  various  incidences  and  circumftances  of  bufinels.  For  it  is' 
to  be  obferv'd,  that  the  theorems  of  no  art  or  profclTion  are  either  more  eafily 
found,  or  of  more  difficult  praftice  than  thofe  of  policy  ;  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if 
men  merely  contemplative,  fail  fo  oft  in  the  very  laying  of  grounds,  ns  v/e  fliall 
anon  inftance.  Now  how  fruitful  daintys  error  and  abfurdity  are,  v-ze  all  know. 
But  more  efpecially  the  contentions  of  contemplative  men  are  moft  numerous,  va- 
rious, and  endlefs  •,  for  wrangling  is  with  them  an  art,  and  they  are  indu'd  with 
that  ungenerous  fliame,  never  to  acknowledge  their  miftakes.  Moreover  their 
principles  are  moft  times  ill-grounded,  and  it  is  to  beTear'd  that  in  their  fuper- 
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ftrudlures  they  as  often  call  in  their  Imaginations  as  their  judgment  to  frame  argu- 
ments. Befides,  thel'e  men  fighting  only  with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  feldom  arrive 
at  a  means  to  decide  the  quarrel,  by  which  he  that  gains  the  latt  word  is  fuppos'd 
conqueror ;  or  the  other  leaves  alraoft  as  inglorious  a  conquefl  to  the  viftor,  as  if  he 
bad  bin  overthrown. 

That  which  I  would  infer  from  all  this,  is,  that  the  generality  of  fpeculative: 
men,  for  the  moft  part  guiding  their  underftandings  by  thofe  notions  which  they 
find  in  books,  fall  not  leldom  by   this   means   into   confiderable  errors.     For  all. 
books,  thofe  I  mean  thaf  are  human,  and  fall  direftly  under  our  confideration,, 
either  lay  down  praftical  things  and  obfervations  of  kingfhip,  or  fom  general  and. 
univerfai  notions,    or  clfe   controverfially   affert  ncnarcby   againft    Ibm   oppofers. 
Now  in  the  two  latter  there   are  generally  found  two  grand  and  infupportable  fal- 
lacys,  the  firlt  whereof  is,  that  they  fraudulently  converfe   in  generals,  and   (to 
borrow  the  fchool-terms)  fpeak  of  that  in  the  abftra£l  which  they  fliould  do  in  the 
concrete :  as  for  example,  where  they  fliould  affert  the  particular  right  of  this  or 
that  prince,  they  cunningly  or  ignorantly  lay  out  moft  of  their  difcourfe  about  mO' 
narchy  in  general,  and  often  v\'eary  and  amaze  the  difpute  before  they  com   to  the 
true  ground  and  ftating  of  the  quarrel,  whereby  the  readers  (diverted  by  fuch  pre- 
pofleffion,  and  entangled  by  general  notions  of  authority,  power  and  government) 
feldom  defcend  into  the  confideration  of  particulars,  where  the  great  fcruple  and 
difficulty  for  the  moft  part  lys.     So  that  any  king  (be  his  accefs  to  the  government 
never  lb  fraudulent  and  unjuftifiable)  coms  to  be  look'd  on  as  facred,  authoritative,. 
and  by  degrees  begins  not  to  blufli  at  the  attributes  of  facred  majefty,  grace,  and 
highnefs,  or  any  other  terms  that  the  fervil  flattery  and  witty  barbarity  of  courtiers 
can  give  to  them  :  nay,  fom  even  of  the  wickedeft  of  the  Roman  emperors  could 
be  content  to  be  faluted  with  perennitys  and  divinitys ;  whereas  it  men  would  call 
their  reafon  into  counfel,  they  might  find  that  thefe  blazing  ftars  were  opac  bodys,. 
and  did  ftiine  only  by  reflection  :   thcfe  men  having  no  more  lufter  than  either  the 
cabal  of  their  own  ftate  and  diftance,  or  the  wretched  impofition  upon  the  people, 
cafts  on  them.     P'or  did  man  deveft  the  authority  from  the  perfon,  they  would 
then  commonly  find  it  inconfiderable,  if  not  pofitively  evil.     And  again,  confider 
authority  in  itfelf  as  a  thing  fixt,  real,  immutable,  .md  (when  juftly  adminifter'd) 
facred,  they  might  find,  that  granting  a  prince  to  be  the  moft  regular,  juft  perfon 
in  all  the  world,  yet  many  men  as  good  join'd  with  him,  intrufted,  and  concurring. 
to  the  fame  end,  might  do  much  more  good  ;  and  that  to  deny  this,  were  to  be  as. 
irrational  as  to  deny  that  one  perfon  could  do  any  good  at  all.     But  however,  this  I 
take  to  be  certain  and  demonftrable  out  of  their  own  principles,   that  kings  being, 
only  to  be  confider'd  in  refpect  of  the  truft  and  power  lodg'd  in  them,  a  number  of 
men  by  as  juft  means  (not  to  fay  better)  invefted  with  the  fame  truft  and  power, 
are  every  jot  as  facred,  and  of  as  much  divine  right  as  any  monarch  is,  the  power 
being  as  eflentially  the  fame,  united  or  divided,  as  if  a  commiffion  be  to  one  or 
three.     It  will  follow    then,  that  republics  may   be  as  juft  and  authoritative  as 
kingfliips  ;  and  then  their  radical  argument  of  i\\cjiire  divino  of  kingftiip  is  wholly 
enervated,  and  the  other  render'd  equally   as   fovcrain.     And  I  am  to  note  (but 
this  is  only  tranfiently)  the  poornefs,  or,  to  fay  better,  the  blaiphemy  of  that  ar-~ 
gument  which  flourifties  out  kings  as  the  types  of  divinity,  and  vainly  laviflies 
fome  metaphyfics,  to  prove  that  all  things   have  a  natural   tendency  to  onenefs  ; 
nay,  the  itch  of  fome  merry  wits  has  carry'd  thctfi  to  run  over  moft  of  the  divine 
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attributes  (as  fome  Englith  lawyers  have  talk'd  of  the  legal,  I  muft  fay  phan- 
tallical  ubiquity  and  omnifcience  of  our  kings,  tho'  we  fee  the  contrary,  and  fom 
civilians  have  faid  much  about  the  emperor  before  them)  whereas  they  fliould 
confider,  that  the  immenfe  fimplicity  of  God  flows  out  in  its  feveral  operations 
with  ineffable  variety,  God  being  every  where  and  the  fame,  or,  as  the  Platonifts 
fay,  a  center  in  every  part  of  its  circle,  a  fpirit  without  quantity,  diltance,  and 
comprehenfion  -,  whereas  man  is  a  determinate  narrow  being,  who  doing  one  thing, 
ceafes  to  do  another,  and  thinking  of  one  thing,  is  forc'd  to  quit  his  former 
thought.  Now  how  fit  he  is  to  be  a  Hiadow  of  this  archetype,  let  any  judg,  unlefs 
he  could  be  refin'd  from  his  corporeity,  and  inlarg'd  into  a  proportionable  immen- 
{ity.  Befides,  I  knov/  not  whether  it  be  fafe  to  think  or  no.  That  as  God,  who, 
for  the  moft  part,  indues  men  with  gifts  futable  to  the  places  to  which  he  calls 
them,  would  in  fom  meafure  pour  out  his  fpirit  proportionate  to  thefe  men, 
whereas  moft  commonly  we  find  them,  notwithftanding  their  extraordinary  advan- 
tages of  focicty,  education,  and  bufinefs,  as  weak  men  as  any  other :  and  good 
princes  being  fway'd  by  the  advice  of  men,  good  and  wife,  and  the  bad  feduc'd 
by  men  of  their  own  inclinations,  what  are  all  monarchys  but  in  reality  optimacys  ? 
for  a  few  only  elTentially  govern  under  the  name  of  one,  who  is  utterly  as  unable 
as  the  meaneft  of  thofe  over  whom  he  claims  fuperiority. 

The  fecond  fallacy  is  this,  That  men,  while  they  labor  thus  to.  fupport  mo- 
narchy, tell  us  not  what  kind  of  monarchy  it  is,  and  conlequently  gain  nothing,  tho' 
we  (liould  grant  tliem  the  former  propofition  be  true.  For  what  docs  it  avail  to 
tell  me  of  the  title  of  fuch  a  prince,  if  I  know  not  by  what  title  he  holds  ?  Grant 
it  were  vifible  to  me  that  fuch  a  man  v^'as  mark'd  out  by  Providence  to  be  my 
governor,  yet  if  I  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  one,  whether  abfolute,  mixt,  limited, 
merely  executive,  or  only  firft  in  order,  how  fhall  I  knov/'  to  direft  my  obedience  ? 
If  he  be  abfoiute,  my  very  natural  liberty  is  taken  away  from  me ;  nor  do  I  kncv 
any  power  that  can  make  any  man  fuch,  the  Scripture  fetting  juft  limitations  and 
reftriftions  to  all  governors.  If  mixt  and  limited,  I  mull  know  the  due  temper 
and  bounds  whereby  he  is  to  rule,  or  elle  he  may  ulurp  or  be  miftaken,  and  I 
oppreft  or  injur'd.  If  executive,  the  power  fundamentally  refides  not  in  him,  but 
in  the  great  council,  or  them  intrufted  by  the  people  ;  then  I  adore  only  a  Ihadow. 
Now  if  any  prince  of  Europe  can  really  clear  up  thefe  mifts,  and  fliew  the  lines 
of  his  government  drawn  fairly,  and  his  charter  whole  and  authentic,  like  that 
of  Venice  and  ancient  Rome,  for  my  part,  I'll  be  the  firft  man  fhall  fwear  him 
allegiance,  and  the  laft  that  will  preferve  him.  But  you  will  find  that  they  will 
tell  you  in  general  about  their  office,  and  in  particular  of  their  claims  of  fuccef- 
fion,  inheritance,  and  anceftors  ;  when  but  look  three  or  four  ftorys  back,  and 
you  will  meet  either  fom  favage  unnatural  intrufion,  difguiz'd  un«ier  fom 
forc'd  title  or  chimerical  cognation,  or  elle  fom  violent  alteration,  or  poffibly  fom 
flender  oath  or  articles,  hardly  extorted  and  imperfeftly  kept.  Now  if  any  man 
that  will  but  run  over  thefe  rules,  and  apply  them  to  any  hiftory  whatever  (as  we 
ihall  exemplify  in  that  of  Scotland,  upon  which  for  the  prefent  we  have  pitcht) 
and  not  find  moft  titles  ambiguous,  the  efi-ects  of  former  monarciiys  (for  where, 
in  a  catalogue  of  forty  kings,  can  you  almoft  fliew  me  three  good  ones,  but  things 
merely  llruggling  to  maintain  their  titles  and  domeftic  intcrcfc?)  ruinous  to  the 
people,  who  for  the  moft  part  confider  them  no  othcrwife  than  as  to  be  reicu'd 
from  violent  confufio.n,  not  as  they  conduce  to  tlie  pofitive  happinefs  of  a  civil 
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life ;  I  fay,  all  this  will  be  found  to  be  true,  or  my  fmall  converfation  in  books  is 
extremely   falfe.     And  truly  I  conceive  reading  of  hiftory  to   be  the  moft  ra- 
tional courfe  to  fet  any  judgment  right,  becaufe  it  inftruds  by  experience  and 
effefts,  and  grounds  the  judgment  upon  material  obfervations,  and   not  blindly 
gropes  after  notions  and  caufes,  which  to  him  are  tantum  non  infcrutabile  ;   but  of 
that  anon.     A  vain  miftake  under  this  topic  has  bin  an  erroneous  comparifon  and 
application  of  matters  civil  and  military  -,    for  m.en  obferving  that  mixt  councils 
about  generals,  plurality,  equality   of  commands,  frequent   and   fudden   military 
alterations,  have  brought  no  fmall  diftempers  and  dangers  to  feveral  governments 
and  attemts  ;  therefore  they  prefently  conclude,  that  in  civils  alfo  it  is  the  fafeil: 
to  continue  a  command  in  one   hand  for  preventing  the  like  difturbances.     But 
here  they  are  deceiv'd  -,    civil  matters  confift  in  long  debate,  great  confideration, 
patient  expectation,  and  wary  forefight,  which  is  better  to  be  found  in  a  number 
of  choice  experienc'd  heads,  than  in  one  fingle  perfon,  whole  youth  and  vigor  of 
fpirit  inables  him  rather  to  adion,  and  fills  him  with  that  noble  temerity  which  is 
commonly   fo  happy  in  martial   affairs  ;    that  muft  be  guided  always  to  improve 
occafions,  which  are  feldom  to  be  found  again,  and,  which  miftaken,  are  to  be 
fcarcely  amended.     Befides,  the  ferocity  of  daring  fpirits  can  hardly  be  bounded 
while  they  ftand  level ;    fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  extinguifli  all  emulations 
by  putting  the  power  into  the  hands  of  one,  whereas  in  a  commonwealth  it  is 
quite  ocherwife  :   and  faftions  (unlefs  they  be  cruelly  exorbitant)  do  but  poife  and 
balance  one  another;  and  many  times,  like  the  difcord  of  humors  upon  the  natural 
body,  produce  real  good  to   the  government.     That   flender  conceit,  that  Nature 
feems  to  drefs  out  a  principality  in  moft  of  her  works,  as  among  birds,   bees,  i^c^ 
is  fo  flender  indeed  (in  regard  they  are  no  more  chiefs  than  what  they  fancy  them, 
but  all  their  prepotency  is  merely  predatory  or  opprefllve  ;    and  even  lions,  ele- 
phants, crocodils   and  eagles,  have  fmall  inconfiderable   enemys,  of  which   they 
ftand  in  fear,  and  by   which   they   are  often   ruin'd)  that  the  recital  confutes  it ; 
and  if  it  were  fo,  yet  unlefs  they  cou'd  prove  their  one  man  to  be  as  much  more 
excellent  than   the  reft   as  thofe  are,  and  that  folely  too,  I  fee  not  what  it  would 
advantage  them,  fmce  to  comply  v/ith  the  dcfign  of  Nature  in  one,  they  would 
contradift  it  in  others,  where  fiie  is  equally  concern'd.     But  thefe  philological  and 
rhetor  cal  arguments  have  not  a  little  hinder'd  the  fcverer  difquilition  of  reafon, 
and  prepoflels'd  tiie  more  eafy  minds  with  notions  lb  much  harder  to  be  laid  afide, 
as  they  are  more  erroneous  and  pleafing. 

These  are  the  fundamental  errors  that  have  mifled  the  judgment ;  now  thofe 
which  have  mifguided  the  confcience,  have  principally  preceded  from  the  mif- 
interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  and  therfore  feeming  facred,  have  bin  lefs  examin'd 
and  doubted,  as  carrying  the  moft  authority.  Thus  in  the  Old  Teftament,  there 
being  fuch  frequent  mention  of  kings,  v.'hich  notwithftanding  were  given  in  wrath, 
they  fuperftitioufiy  maintain  not  only  the  necefTity,  but  even  the  impunity  of 
kings  ;  whaeas  we  know  not  their  powers  and  limitations,  and  it  is  inconfequent 
to  argue.  That  brcaufe  Judea  was  fo  govern'd,  we  fhouki  follow  th.e  fame  pattern, 
when  we  find  neither  precept,  confequer.ee,  nor  neceflity  convincing  us.  And  it 
is  madnei's  to  think,  that  v.'hile  the  Divine  Spirit  fo  freely  and  vehemently  exclaims 
againtt  the  iniquity  of  men,  God  would  authorize  it  fo  far  as  to  leave  it  in  them 
only  unpunifhable  who  fl:iould  exterminat  and  reform  it.  As  for  the  antiquity 
from  Adam,  it  is  true,  before  his  fall  his  dominion  was  large  and  Vv'ide,  but  it 
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wai;  over  the  beafts  that  after  his  fall  learn'd  t©  rebel  againft  him ;  and  oeconomi- 
cally,  not  dcfpotically,  over  his  wife  and  children.  But  what  is  this  to  civil  go- 
vernment ?  In  the  New  TeftEment  (for  1  the  briefiier  pafs  over  this  head,  in  regard 
it  has  bin  fo  copiouQy  treated  upon  by  thofe  under  whofe  profefTion  it  falls,  and 
that  it  does  not  immediately  conduce  to  my  defign)  the  principal  argument  has 
been  the  meeknefs  of  Christ  and  his  compliance  with  civil  powers,  which  cer- 
tainly, if  he  had  bin  difpos'd  to  have  refilled,  fay  they,  he  could  as  eafily  have 
overthrov^n,  as  with  a  few  cords  whip  the  buyers  and  fellers  out  of  the  temple. 
But  he,  diat  was  the  wifdom  of  his  Father,  rather  thought  fit  to  build  up  his 
kingdom  (which  is  not  earthly,  nor  known  of  earthly  men)  in  meeknefs  and  obe- 
dience to  civil  powers,  which  are  perpetually  chang'd  and  hurry'd  at  the  will  of 
the  firft  mover,  otherwife  he  would  never  have  concern'd  himfelf  fo  much  in  giving 
dues  to  C.'ESAR,  and  to  God  what  is  God's-,  intimating  the  diftindl  obedience 
owing  by  aid  men,  as  Chriftians,  and  citizens.  When,  granting  monarchy  the 
moft  and  only  lawful  government,  yet  every  one  knows,  that  knows  any  thing  of 
the  Roman  ftory,  that  Augustus  had  no  more  title  to  that  government,  than  to 
any  of  thofe  over  whom  he  ufurp'd,  and  that  his  accefs  to  the  government  was  as 
fraudulent  and  violent  as  could  be.  Another  error  is  the  miftaking  of  the  word 
•  Am.-';,t=i;.  *  Powers,  when  it's  clear  the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  a  latitude,  as  extending  it 
Rom.  13.  j-Q  ^\i  jy,.|-s  Qf  eftabliihed  governments.  Now  men  hat'e  falfly  pretended,  that  thofe 
powers  were  only  meant  of  kings  ;  and  what  by  an  indiicrete  collation  of  the 
places  of  the  Old,  and  violent  wreftings  of  others  of  the  New  Teflrament,  they 
perfected  the  other  grand  miftake ;  which  fince  it  has  bin  already  clear'd  up,  and, 
as  we  faid,  is  but  collateral  with  us  for  the  prefcnt,  we  fhall  no  further  mention  it. 
As  for  the  alleg'd  examples  and  fpeeches  of  the  primitive  times,  I  fee  not  much 
in  them  confiderable  :  for  tho'  infurreftions  againft  princes  cannot  be  produc'd, 
or  rather  much  is  faid  againft  them,  yet  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  gofpel  of 
Christ  (which  was  at  that  time  not  much  defil'd  by  the  world)  engages  not  to  any 
-domination,  but  (wholly  taken  up  with  its  own  extacys,  fpiritual  delights  and 
cxpe<ftations)  negledls  all  other  affairs  as  ftrange  and  dangerous.  And  moreover 
(though  I  know  what  has  been  faid  to  the  contrary)  I  cannot  find,  after  well  con- 
■fidering  thofe  ages,  any  probable  ground  how,  if  they  would  have  rebel'd,  they 
could  have  made  any  head.  They  were  indeed  numerous,  but  then  they  had  le- 
gionarys  among  them  •,  and  who  knows  not  what  an  ineffectual  thing  a  people  is 
(be  it  never  lb  defirous)  when  overaw'd  by  the  foldiery  ?  And  they  were  a  people 
(as  greatnefs  to  God  and  man  is  different)  not  confiderable  for  their  worldly  power 
(for  how  few  eminent  commanders  were  converted  in  the  firft  ages  ?)  but  out  of 
his  own  mere  choice,  fo  that  it  was  not  ftrange  if  they  could  not  do  much.  For 
God,  as  he  chofe  the  weakeft  means  in  planting  the  gofpel,  even  filliermen  ;  fo 
in  the  primitive  propagation  he  call'd  the  weaker  men,  tho'  Chriftianity  afterwards 
grew  ample  and  auguft,   and  kings  were  proud  to  give  their  names  to  it. 

As  for  the  fathers  (i'uppofing  them  free  of  their  many  adulterations,  interpola- 
tions, and  all  tliofe  errors  and  incertaintys  whicli  the  procefs  of  time  and  fraud  of 
men  has  foifled  into  them)  they  are  to  be  accepted  ;Only  as  witneffes.,  not  as  judges  : 
.that  is  to  lay,  they  may  prove  matter  of  fasff,  but  none  of  their  words  matter 
of  right ;  elpecially  jf  we  confi.der  their  writings,  either  homilys,  commentarys, 
■or  controverlys,  which  are  ever  direfted  to  another  end  than  this  is,  and  they 
ithemfelves  (men  fecluded  from  bufinefs)  are  fo  much  more  unable  tojudg,  and 
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refolve  civil  controverfys,  in  regard  the  unhappinefs  of  the  latter  times  has  pro- 
duc'd  many  controverfys  not  known  or  thought  of  in  thofe  days,  which  not  falling 
direcftly  under  their  profefTion,  cannot  receive  any  light  or  authority  from  them. 

Having  thus  confider'd  kingfhip,  and  how  well  it  has  appear'd  thro  the  falfe 
lights  of  the  underftanding,  we  fliall  now  confider,  whether,  taking  it  by  itfelf, 
its  foundations  be  laid  upon  a  cylinder  or  upon  a  cube  :  and  this,  I  think,  we  arc 
the  likelieft  to  do,  if  we  confider  them  in  their  rights  and  ufes,  or,  to  fpeak  plainer, 
in  their  legality  and  policy  ;  ib  that  if  we  find  that  none  of  the  ways  of  retaining 
their  crowns  can  be  authentic  except  one,  and  that  one  makes  againft  them,  we 
fhall  fee  we  have  no  juft  caufes  of  blind  adoration  or  implicit  obligation  to  truckle 
under  any  of  their  commands.  And  if  again  we  difcover  that  fort  of  government 
itfelf  is  not  lb  profitable  to  the  end  of  civil  happlnefs,  but  rather  diametrically 
oppofit  to  it ;  we  may  fuppofe  that  men  are  cither  ftrangely  obftinat,  or  elfe  they 
might  eradicat  an  error  v/hich  not  only  offers  fo  many  prejudices  to  their  under- 
ftanding, but  that  has  fuch  an  evil  influence  upon  their  external  welbeing. 

We  have  then  to  confider,  that  for  one  man  to  rule  over  many,  there  mult 
neceffarily  be  pretended  fome  right,  tho  it  be  but  colorable ;  for  either  he  muft 
be  chofen  by  the  people  as  their  arbitrator  and  fupreme  judg,  or  elfe  he  muft  by 
force  of  arms  invade  them,  and  bring  them  to  obedience,  which  he  by  force  pre- 
ferving  for  his  fons  or  fucceffors,  makes  way  for  a  third  claim,  which  is  inheri- 
tance. A  fourth  fom  have  invented,  tho  were  it  real,  it  is  but  a  difference  of 
the  laft,  and  I  therfore  ihall  mention  it  under  that  head.  But  to  the  confi- 
deration. 

First  therefore  ele(flion,  fuppofing  the  people,  either  finding  themfelves  unable 
to  weild  their  own  happinefs,  or  for  preventing  of  diforder,  make  choice  of  one 
man  to  be  fet  over  them,  it  here  inftantly  follows,  that  the  authority  is  in  the 
people,  and  .flowing  from  them ;  for  choice  argues  a  power,  and  being  eleded  a 
fubordination  to  it ;  in  the  end,  I  mean,  tho  not  in  every  aft.  Now  there  is  none 
chofen  but  for  fom  end,  or  for  fom  intentions  reciprocal  betwixt  both  partys ; 
for  otherwife  fuch  a  choice  were  but  dotage,  and  confequently  invalid  :  wherefor 
thus  it  will  follow,  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  king  it  upon  this  topic,  muft  cither 
ihew  a  formal  ele^ion  (which  I  think  many  kings  are  not  able  to  do)  or  if  he  can 
fhew  one,  produce  alfo  the  conditions  and  ends  for  which  he  was  chofen.  Now 
all  parts  being  either  implicit  or  explain'd,  let  him  exhibit  the  covenant,  that  it 
may  be  known  whether  he  governs  according  to  it  or  not  ■,  for  if  he  tranfgreffes, 
he  forfeits,  and  the  others  are  abfolv'd  from  their  promis'd  obedience.  If  tho 
agreement  be  unwritten  or  intentional,  either  party  is  relatively  ty'd ;  and  tlien  if 
he  dos  any  thing  againft  the  welfare  of  the  people  (that  foveraign  law  and  end  of 
all  governments)  the  people  may  not  only  juftiy  fuppofe  the  former  capitulation 
broken,  but  even  endeavor,  by  what  pofTible  means  they  can,  to  reftore  them- 
felves .to  theit  former  rights :  for  why  fliould  the  making  of  a  compaft  prejudice 
any  when  it  is  once  broken  ?  And  here  comes  in  another  fallacy,  with  v/hich  the 
aflertors  of  royalty  have  fo  fiourifh'd,  tliat  an  agreement  between  a  people  and  one 
man  fliould  defcend  to  his  pofterity  ;  wheras  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  the  people 
chufing  one  man  is  commonly  in  confidcration  of  his  perfon  and  peribnal  merit  •, 
which  not  being  the  fame  in  his  fon  (as  commonly  famiiys  in  the  horizon  are  in 
the  meridian,  the  founders  being  braver  than  any  that  follow  after  them)  that  very 
intent  is  fruftrated  and  ceafes ;  and  the  people  providing  for  the  happinefs  of  a 
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few  years,  Which  are  determinable  with  incertainty  of  the  latter  part  of  the  life  ©f 
one  man,  run  themfdves  and  their  pofterity  into  an  eternal  inconvenience  (for 
any  thing  they  know)  of  bad  governors.  And  if  the  people  would  never  lb  tor- 
mally  agree  with  him,  that  in  regard  of  his  merits  or  felicity  of  adlions,  his  ion 
Iliould  be  receiv'd  in  that  place,  yet  would  they  not  (land  to  it,  that  very  padt 
expiring  with  the  life  of  either.  For  my  father  may  leave  me  notionally  a  flave 
in  a  tenure  (a  thing  frequent  with  our  anceftors)  or,  as  civilians  term  it,  a  feodary, 
with  v/hich  I  am  content,  in  refpeft  of  the  advantage  it  brings  me,  or  becaufe  my 
own  eftare  is  too  little  to  be  independent,  and  therefore  I  think  it  good  prudence 
to  be  flielter'd  under  the  proteftion  of  the  greater ;  but  my  natural  liberty,  that 
is  to  fay,  to  make  my  life  as  juftly  happy  and  advantageous  to  me  as  I  may,  he 
can  no  more  give  away  from  me  than  my  underllanding  or  eyfight :  for  thefe  are 
privileges  with  which  God  and  Nature  have  indu'd  me,  and  thefe  I  cannot  be 
deny'd  but  by  him  that  will  alfo  deny  me  a  being.  But  to  go  on,  Suppofe  a  fe~ 
rond  generation  ihould  accept  the  fon,  and  a  third  a  grandlbn,  yet  this  confirms 
not  a  fourth ;  and  the  people  very  impoliticly  flrengthen  and  confirm  the  power 
by  continuance,  and  in  a  manner  with  their  own  hands  lay  the  foundation  of  ab- 
folutenefs  ;  tlieir  governors  themfelves  growing  in  interefts,  increafing  in  alliances 
and  forces  :  fo  it  is  very  improbable  but  that  within  a  little  they  grow  too  big  and 
formidable,  and  leave  nothing  of  liberty  except  the  name,  and  (if  they  be  lefs 
cunning)  not  that.  A  pertinent  example  of  this,  and  fo  near  us  that  I  cannot 
pafs  it,  we  fee  in  young  Orange  and  the  Low  Countrys  at  this  day,  who  conti- 
nuing his  progenitors  for  their  fignal  fervices,  and  him  for  theirs,  are  now  punifli'd 
for  their  generous  and  indifcrete  rewarding  of  virtue,  that  their  liberty  was  lately 
almoft  blown  up  before  they  well  perceiv'd  it  to  be  undermin'd,  and  they  are  now 
at  charge  to  maintain  their  own  oppreflion.  As  for  that  formal  eleftion  and  fti- 
pulation,  who  fees  not  what  a  vain  and  ridiculous  cheat  it  is,  they  coming  with 
fwords  in  their  hands  to  demand  the  fcepter  of  a  weak  and  ftupid  multitude,  that 
appears  only  to  gaze  upon  the  ceremonys,  and  whofe  refufal  were  ineffedual  .'  but 
it  is  a  gracieus  piece  of  the  cabal  of  tyranny  to  deceive  the  people  with  fhadows, 
fantafms,  and  names  of  liberty. 

As  for  thofe  that  intrude  by  force,  they  cannot  certainly  have  the  forehead  to 
infer  any  right,  they  being  but,  as  the  pirate  faid  to  Alexander,  public  and  more 
magnificent  robbers.  Certainly  thefe  are  the  Nimrods,  the  great  hunters,  God's 
fcourges,  and  the  burdens  of  the  earth  ;  and  whether  they  be  founders  of  empires, 
or  great  captains  (as  Boccalin  diftinguilhes  them)  they  ought  rather  to  be  re- 
member'd  with  horror  and  deteftation,  than  have  that  undue  reverence  with  which 
they  commonly  meet. 

Yet  thefe  are  they  that  lay  the  foundations  of  fucceffion,  and  from  thefe  do  the 
fuccelTors  claim,  and  enjoy  with  the  lefs  reluftance,  becaufe  the  regret  of  the 
violences,  and  hate  of  the  firft,  daily  wears  out ;  whether  it  be  by  the  continuance 
of  peace  that  charms  men  into  a  love  of  eafe,  or  tlie  continuance  of  fiavery  en- 
feebles their  minds,  that  they  rather  chufe  to  look  at  their  prefent  enjoyment  than 
real  happinefs  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  ftrange  if  the  perfon  of  their  oppreflbr  becomes 
in  time  adorable,  and  he  himfelf  thinks  that  connrm'd  and  juftify'd  to  him  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  to  whi.:h  in  the  beginning  he  had  no  right.  But  if  we  confidcr  the 
bufinefs  a  little  higher,  we  miglit  find,  that  fince  neither  the  people  (as  we  have 
prov'd  before)  have  power  to  make  themfelves  vaiTals,  and  the  intruders  themfelves 
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•cannot  pretend  any  juft  title ;  their  domination  is  merely  illegal,  and  apt  to  be 
fhaken  off  with  the  firft  conveniency,  it  being  every  whit  as  equitable,  that  thefe 
men  fhould  be  judg'denemys  of  mankind,  and  condemn'd  to  die  the  death  of  par- 
ricids  for  ufurping  a  power,  as  Nero  for  abufing  it.  But  I  would  fain  aflc  the 
regions  defenders^  by  what  law  they  can  maintain  governments  to  be  inherent  in  one, 
and  to  be  tranfmitted  to  his  ofspring  ?  if  they  fay  by  the  law  of  God,  I  would  de- 
mand again  how  they  can  make  this  law  appear  to  me  ?  if  they  fay  that  the  fcrip- 
ture  contains  the  right  and  facrednefs  of  kings,  I  afk  them  again,  how  they  know 
that  God  extends  that  privilege  and  authority  to  this  king  ?  if  they  fay,  that  he  is  in- 
volv'd  in  the  general  right,  they  do  but  run  into  a  circle  ;  unlefs  they  can  fliow  me, 
that  all  his  approches  to  the  government  were  regular,  and  fuch  as  God  was  pleas'd 
with,  or  elfe  God  had  by  fom  fign  and  wonder  declar'd  his  approbation  of  him  •,  for 
without  thefe  two,  they  mull  make  God  the  author  of  evil,  which  is  impious,  and 
pretend  his  commifiion  for  an  unlawful  ad ;  and  by  the  fame  right,  any  other  (as  a 
tyrant,  for  example)  may  pretend  it  to  an  adlion  never  fo  unjuil,  it  being  no  in- 
ufual  thing  to  borrow  the  face  of  divinity,  even  upon  fome  foul  impoftures,  as  (to 
forbear  further  inftances)  Numa's  conference  with  ^geria,  Scipio's  retirement 
into  the  capitol,  and  Sertorius's  white  hart. 

Now  if  they  pretend  the  law  of  nature,  they  mufl  demonftrat  to  us,  both  that 
Ihe  endow'd  men  with  inequal  freedom,  and  that  fhe  fhap'd  out  fuch  a  man  to 
rule ;  whereas  it  appears  on  the  contrary,  that  all  men  naturally  are  equal :  for 
tho  nature  with  a  noble  variety  has  made  different  the  features  and  lineaments  of 
men,  yet  as  to  freedom,  till  it  be  loft  by  fom  external  means,  fhe  has  made  every 
one  alike,  and  given  them  the  fame  defires.  But  fuppofe  fhe  had  intended  fuch  a 
family  for  government,  and  had  given  them  fom  illullrious  Marks,  as  we  read  of 
fom  that  had,  whether  by  the  imagination  of  their  mothers,  or  by  deceit ;  yet 
then  would  nature  fall  into  a  double  irregularity,  grft  in  deferting  her  method  of 
making  all  free,  and  fecondly  in  making  her  general  work  merely  fubfervient,  and 
fecondary  to  her  particular  ;  which  how  contrary  it  is  to  that  beautiful  harmony  of 
hers,  I  need  not  much  infift.  Now  if  they  fay,  they  are  fathers  of  the  people,  and 
for  that  reafon  they  call  themfelves  the  heads,  inferring  the  people  to  be  no  more 
than  a  trunk,  it's  only  metaphorical,  and  proves  nothing :  for  they  muft  remem- 
ber, that  {\\-\zt  father  has  a  relation  upon  which  it  depends,  and  upon  whofe  re- 
moval it  vanifhes,  they  themfelves  cannot  bring  any  fuch  :  for  by  phyfical  pro- 
creation they  will  not  offer  it  •,  and  for  metaphorical  dependence,  it  will  com  to 
nothing,  we  feeing  people  languifh  when  their  princes  are  fulleft,  and,  like 
leeches,  rather  willing  to  burft  than  to  fall  off;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  people 
upon  the  removal  of  a  prince  cheerful  and  reliev'd.  Now  if  there  were  lb  ftriifl  a 
union  between  thefe  two,  fuch  a  contrariety  and  antipathy  could  never  appear  -,  for 
certainly  when  any  two  perfons  endeavour  to  gain  ground  one  upon  another,  there 
is  an  enmity,  whatever  is  pretended.  Befides,  if  tlieie  men  would  be  fathers,  it 
were  then  their  duty  to  do  like  fathers,  which  is  to  provide  for,  defend  andcherifli; 
wheras  on  the  contrary,  it  is  they  themfelves  that  eat  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths 
of  their  children,  and  thro  the  groans  of  the  poor.  And  wheras  flattery  has  laid, 
that  what  they  draw  up  in  vapours  they  fend  down  in  fliowers,  yet  are  we  fure  that 
fuch  rains  are  for  the  moft  part  unfruitful,  if  not  ominous  and  infedlious.  If  they 
pretend  the  law  of  nations,  it  were  well  they  would  declare  to  us  iirif  what  this  law 
is,  and  whether  generally  agreed  on  or  no  by  nations.     If  they  fay,  yes,  tlK^y  mufl 
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refoive  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly  :  if  they  fay  the  former,  let  them  produce 
them  i  if  the  latter,  they  muft  demonftrat,  that  all  nations  are  agreed  in  fucli  and 
fuch  notions,  and  all  men  of  thefe  nations,  fince  every  one  muft  be  of  equal  capa- 
city :  when  on  the  contrary,  tho  the  underllandings  of  nioft  men,  whom  we  know 
or  have  convers'd  with,  leem  to  agree  in  fom  general  maxims,  but  unpolifh'd,  un- 
numbred,  and  unmethodiz'd,  yet  we  fee  many  nations  differing  from  us  in  many 
things,  which  we  think  clearly,  fundamentally,  and  naturally  true  •,  neither  do  cli- 
mats  and  education  only  fo  diverlify  the  minds  of  men,  but  even  their  underftand- 
ings,  and  the  different  ways  of  thinking  fo  diftinguilh  even  thofe  of  one  country, 
that  tho  we  may  pleafe  our  felves  in  thinking"^that  all  mens  thoughts  follow  the 
fantaftical  method  of  ours,  yet  we  might  find,  if  we  were  perfectly  converfans 
with  all  men  of  the  world,  and  well  read  in  their  authors  (as  we  are  not  with  half 
of  them,  no,  nor  any  one  man  with  the  twentieth  part)  that  there  are  fcarce  four 
or  five  axioms,  excepting  as  they  make  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature,  would  be 
univerfally  receiv'd.  Now  (for  I  have  bin  the  longer  by  reafon  that  this  imaginary 
law  has  been  fo  held  up  by  the  civilians,  and  made  the  fubterfuge  of  fo  many  con- 
fiderable  disputes)  if  it  be  fo  weak  as  that  we  can  fcarce  tell  whether  it  has  a  being 
or  no,  for  even  that  which  we  account  the  moft  facred  piece  of  it,  the  violation  o£ 
publick  mefiengers,  the  Tartar  and  Mufcovite,  unlets  reftrain'd  by  fear,  break  it 
every  day.  What  then  are  the  arguments  deduc'd  from  it  ?  or  if  there  was  fuch  a 
law,  what  would  it  avail  fuch  a  particular  man  ?  for  why  fhould  other  nations  im- 
pofe  a  governor  where  they  are  not  concern'd  ?  And  if  they  pretend  this  law  as  t» 
the  prefervation  and  impunity  of  their  perfons,  the  fame  anfwer  will  ferve  again, 
with  this  addition.  That  they  make  an  offender  incapable  of  punifhment,  which  is 
but  to  give  them  a  commifTion  to  offend.  Now  if  they  run  upon  that  diftinftion  of 
fufpending  only,  and  not  punifhing  (as  if  forfooth  this  kind  of  people  muft  bepre^ 
ferv'd,  tho  by  the  ruin  of  mankind,  to  immediat  vengeance)  then  I  fay,  that  fuf- 
penfion  is  really  a  punifhment  •,  and  if  his  demerits  can  deferve  that,  I  fee  not  buD 
that  upon  a  proportionable  increafe,  they  may  deferve  dethronization  or  death,  as 
clearly  as  two  and  two  make  four,  and  four  more  make  eight.  If  they  allege  po- 
fitivc  or  municipal  laws,  and  number  homages,  they  are  not  much  the  nearer,  fince 
that  all  fuch  laws  are  but  rivulets  and  branches  of  them  we  before  examin'd  ;  and" 
fince  we  found  that  thofe  fpeak  fo  little  in  their  favor,  that  which  thefe  do  cannoc 
fignify  much,  eipecially  fince  princes,  who  are  ever  watchful  to  improve  all  oc- 
cations  of  this  nature,  can  either  by  terror  or  artifice  draw  affemblys,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  to  their  own  lure  -,  nay,  even  the  worft  of  them  have  not  forgot  to 
be  folicitous  in  this  cafe.  But  it  muft  be  remark'd,  that  whatever  pofitive  laws 
are  repugnant  to  thofe  general  ones,  they  are  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  repeal'd.- 
And  truly  it  is  a  fad  obfervation,  that  as  monarchs  grow,  either  out  of  the  weak- 
neis  of  government,  and  (as  I  may  fay)  its  pupilage,  as  Romulus  and  Theseus 
did  ;xt  Rome  znd  Athens,  or  elfe  out  of  the  dileafe  or  depravation  of  it,  as  C^sak. 
again  invaded /l«»^  :  fo  have  the  people  bin  never  more  fond  of  them,  than  when 
manners  were  at  the  higheft  corruption,  which  ever  gave  acceis  of  ftrength  to 
them  ;  nor  have  they  more  diftafted  them,  tlian  when  their  fpirits  and  ditciplin  were 
the  moft  brave  and  healthful  :  fo  fatally  difagreeing  are  true  liberty,  which  is  the 
very  fource  of  virtue  and  gcnerofity,  and  the  impotent  domination  of  a  fingle  ty- 
rant, who  commonly  reigns  by  no  other  m.eans  than  the  dilcords  of  braver  citizens, 
"ft'ho  can  neither  indure  equality  or  fuperiority  among  themfclves,  and  rather  admis 
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a' general  vafTalage,  than  jiift  equality  ;  or  by  the  vices  of  the  bafer  fort,  which  na>- 
turally  reconcile  them  and  kings,  and  concern  them  both  in  a  bad  example.  But 
luppole  fucceffion  a  thing  lacred  and  inviolable,  yet  once  break  and  interrupt  it,  it 
is  little  worth,  either  the  ulurper  being  to  be  acknowleg'd  regular,  or  the  whole 
leries  dafh'd  out  of  order.  Nay,  we  fee  afpirers  themfelves  either  fo  blinded  with 
their  pretences,  or  with  animofity,  and  fo  crying  up  their  own  titles,  that  it  is  al- 
moft  impolTible  for  any  privat  judgment  to  do  right  in  this  cafe,  themfelves  thwart- 
ing one  another  ;  and  it  cannot  be  in  the  power  of  nature  that  both  fhould  be  rip-ht. 
But  who  can  inftance  one  monarch  whofe  crov/n  is  come  to  him  by  untainted  fuc- 
ceflion  ?  and  what  hillory  will  not  confirm  the  example  I  fhall  anon  bring  ?  certainly 
tho  fucceffion  were  a  thing  that  had  not  fo  little  reafon  and  reality,  yet  I  fee  not  why 
men  Ihould  with  fuch  a  ftrange  pertinacy  defend  it.  Matters  of  government  ouo-ht 
to  be  manag'd  by  prudence ;  but  fucceffion  puts  them  into  the  hands  of  fortune, 
when  a  child  incapable  or  infirm,  under  the  regiment  of  a  nurfe,  muft  (poffibly) 
be  fupreme  governor,  and  thole  whom  either  their  abilitys  or  virtues  fit  for  if, 
fubordinat  or  laid  afide.  But  what  if  the  perfon  whom  neceffity  has  fet  at  the  ftern 
be  incapable,  lunatic,  weak,  or  vitious,  is  not  this  a  good  way  to  prevent  con- 
troverfys  ?  yet  this  plainly  enervats  all  good  council,  when  a  king  Ihould  have 
need  of  tutors,,  and  that  a  multitude  of  people  Ihould  be  commanded  by  one  who 
commands  not  himfelf ;  and,  when  we  fcarce  obey  even  excellent  princes,  to  adore 
fliadows  and  weak  ones. 

As  for  BoxHORKius's  diftindion  of  fucceffion,  whcrin  the  next  heir  mufl:  necef- 
farily  fuccede  by  the  original  right  of  the  former,  I  would  afk  him,  whether  th<i 
predecelTor  were  a  poirefibr  or  ufufruduary  ?  If  the  firft,  all  our  former  arguments 
fall  on  him  ;  if  the  latter,  it  makes  not  for  his  fuccelTor,  the  people  being  owners  : 
and  befides,  the  diftinftion  is  one  of  his  own  coining,  never  pretended  before ; 
tipon  the  firfl  controverfy  it  is  invalid,  altho  the  firft  founder  had  a  right,  as  we 
have  prov'd  the  contrary. 

Having,  with  what  brevity  I  could,  brought  to  an  end  my  firft  intention,  I 
fhall- now  fall  vipon  the  fecond,  which  is  the  intrinfic  value  and  expediency  of  this 
government,  and  fom  little  comparifon  with  others  ;  but  herein  we  (liall  be  fliorr, 
and  only  fo  far  as  concerns  this.  And  indeed  it  is  a  bufinefs  fo  ticklifli,  that  evea 
Mr.  Hobs  in  his  piece  de  che,  tho  he  affi,ir'd  himfelf  that  the  reft  of  his  book 
(which  is  principally  calculated  for  the  aflertion  of  moruirchy)  is  demonftrated,  yet 
he  douts  whether  the  arguments  which  he  brings  to  this  bufmefs  be  fo  firm  or  not  v 
and  Malvezzi  contrarily  remonftrats  (in  his  difcourfes  upon  Tacitus)  that  op- 
timacys  are  clearly  better  than  monarchys,  as  to  all  advantages.  And  indeed  if  we 
look  on  the  arguments  for  jnonarchy,  they  are  either  flouriflies,  or  merely  notions  ;, 
fuch  are  the  reference  and  perfedlion  of  unity,  which,  lay  they,  muft  needs  work 
better  and  more  naturally  as  one  fiinple  caufe  (befides  that  it  fiills  and  reftrains  all 
other  claims)  than  many  coordinat':  wheras  they  never  confider  that  tho  among- 
many  joint  caufes  there  may  be  fome  jarring,  yet  like  crofs  wheels  in  an  engine, 
they  tend  to  the  regulation  of  the  v/hole.  "What  violent  mifchiefs  are  brought  ia 
by  the  contentions  of  pretenders  in  monarchys,  the  ambiguitys  of  titles,  and  law- 
kfs  ambition  cf  afpirers  ?  wheras  in  a  Icttled  republic  all  this  is  clear  and  unper- 
plex'd  ;  and  in  cafe  any  particular  man  afpires,  they  know  againft  whom  to  join,, 
and  punifli  as  a  common  enemy.  As  for  that  reafon  which  alleges  the  advantage 
of  fecrely  in  bufinefs,  it  carries  not  much  with  it,  in  regard  tliat  under  that  even 
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moft  pernicious  defigns  may  be  carried  on  •,  and  for  wholfom  councils  (bating  fom 
more  nice  tranfadlions)  it  matters  not  how  much  they  be  toft  among  thofe  who  are 
lb  much  intrufted  and  concern'd  in  them,  all  bad  defigns  being  never  in  probability 
fo  feeble  and  inelfeftual,  as  when  there  are  many  eyes  to  overlook  them,  and  voices 
to  decry  them.  As  for  that  expedition  in  which  they  fay  monarchs  are  fo  happy,  it 
may  as  well  further  a  bad  intention,  as  giveeffed  to  a  juft  council,  it  depending 
on  the  judgment  of  a  fingle  man,  to  whofe  will  and  ends  all  muft  refer ;  wheras  a 
feledt  number  of  intrufted  perfons  may  haften  every  opportunity  with  a  juft  flow- 
nefs  as  well  as  they,  tho  indeed  (unlefs  it  be  in  fom  military  critical  minutes)  I  fee 
not  fuch  an  excellency  in  the  Iwiftnefs  of  heady  difpatch,  precipitation  in  councils 
being  fo  dangerous  and  ominous.  As  for  what  concerns  privat  fuitors,  they  may 
as  fpeedily  and  effeftually  (if  not  more)  be  anfwer'd  in  ftaid  republics,  as  in  the 
court  of  a  king,  where  bribery  and  unworthy  favorits  do  not.  what  is  juft,  but 
what  is  defir'd. 

With  thefe  and  many  others  as  confiderable  (which  partly  willingly,  and  partly 
in  this  penury  of  books,  forgettingly  I  pafs)  do  they  intend  to  ftrengthen  this  fan- 
taftical  and  airy  building ;  but  as  fly  controverters  many  times  leave  out  the  prin- 
cipal text  or  argument,  becaufe  ftiould  it  be  produc'd,  it  could  not  be  fo  eafily  an- 
fwer'd :  fo  thefe  men  tell  us  all  the  advantages  of  monarchy,  fuppofing  them  ftill 
well  fettled,  and  under  virtuous  men  -,  but  you  ftiall  never  hear  them  talk  of  it  in 
its  corrupt  ftate  under  leud  kings  and  unfettled  laws  ;  they  never  let  fall  a  word  of 
the  dangers  of  Interreigns,  the  minoritys  and  vices  of  princes,  mifgovernments, 
evil  councils,  ambitions,  ambiguitys  of  titles,  and  the  animofitys  and  calamities 
that  follow  them,  the  neceflary  injuftices  and  opprefllons  by  which  monarchs  (ufing 
tlie  peoples  wealth  and  blood  againft  themfelves)  hold  them  faft  in  their  feats,  and 
by  fome  fufpenfion  of  divine  juftice,  dy  not  violently. 

Wheras  other  governments,  eftablifti'd  againft  all  thefe  evils,  being  ever  of 
vigor  and  juft  age,  fettled  in  their  own  right,  freed  from  pretences,  ferv'd  by  ex- 
perienc'd  and  engag'd  councils,  and  (as  nothing  under  the  moon  is  perfeft)  fome- 
times  gaining  and  advantag'd  in  their  controverfys,  which  have  not  feldom  (as  we 
may  fee  in  old  Rciiie)  brought  forth  good  laws  and  augmentations  of  freedom  ; 
wheras  once  declining  from  their  purity  and  vigor,  and  (which  is  the  efl~e6l  of  that) 
ravifti'd  by  an  invader,  they  languifti  in  a  brutilh  fervitude,  (monarcJiy  being  truly 
a  difeafe  of  government)  and  like  flaves,  ftupid  with  harfhnefs  and  continuance  of 
the  lafti,  wax  old  under  it,  till  they  either  arrive  at  that  period  which  God  prefcribes 
to  all  people  and  governments,  or  elfe  better  ftars  and  pofterity  awaken  them  out 
of  that  lethargy,  and  reftore  them  to  their  priftin  liberty,  and  its  daugiiter  hap- 
pinefs. 

But  this  is  but  to  converfe  in  notions,  wandring,  and  ill  abftrafted  from  things  ; 
let  us  now  defcend  to  praftical  obfervation,  and  clearly  manifeft  out  the  whole  feries 
of  time  and  aftions,  what  circumftances  and  events  have  either  ufher'd  or  follow'd 
one  race  of  kings,  that  if  there  were  all  the  juftice  in  the  world  that  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  fliould  be  intail'd  upon  one  family,  yet  certainly  we  could  not 
grant  it  to  fuch  a  one  whofe  criminal  lives  and  formidable  deaths  have  bin  evi- 
dences of  God's  wrath  upon  it  for  \o  many  generations. 

And  fince  no  country  that  I  Icnow  yields  fuch  an  illuftrious  example  of  tliis  as 
■Scotland  dos,  and  it  may  be  charity  to  bring  into  the  way  fuch  as  are  mifled,  I  have 
pitch'd  upon  the  Scoiij7j  hiftory,  whcrin  as  I  have  only  confulted  their  own  authors, 
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as  my  fitteft  witnefTes  in  this  caft; ;  fo  have  I  (not  as  a  jull  hiftory,  but  as  far  as 
eoncerns  this  purpole)  faithfully,  and  as  much  as  the  thing  would  permit,  without 
glofles  reprefented  it :  fo  that  any  calm  u'lderftanding  may  conclude  that  the  ven- 
geance which  now  is  level'd  againft  that  nation,  is  but  an  attendant  of  this  new  in- 
troduc'd  peribn  ;  and  that  he  himfelf,  the'  for  the  prefent  he  feems  a  log  among  his 
frogs,  and  fuffers  them  to  play  about  him,  yet  God  will  fuffer  him  (if  the  Englijh 
army  prevents  not)  to  XMxnftork  and  devour  them,  while  their  crys  (hall  not  be 
heard,  as  thofc  that  (in  fpite  of  the  warning  of  providence,  and  the  light  of  their 
own  reafons,  for  their  own  corrupt  interell  and  greedy  ambition)  brought  thefc  mi- 
fcrys  upon  themfelves^ 
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AND  now  we  com  to  our  main  bufinefs,  which  is  the  review  of  ftory,  wheriii 
we  may  find  fuch  a  dired:  and  uninterrupted  feries,  fuch  mutual  endearments 
between  prince  and  people,  and  fo  many  of  them  crown'd  with  happy  reigns  and 
quiet  deaths  (two  fuccefiively  fcarce  dying  naturally)  that  we  may  conclude,  they 
have  not  only  the  moft  reafon,  but  a  great  deal  of  excellent  intereft  who  efpouTe  the 
pcrlbn  and  quarrel  of  the  hopeful  defcendent  of  fuel:  a  family  :  nor  fliall  we  be  lb 
injurious  to  the  glory  of  a  nation,  proud  with  a  catalogue  of  names  and  kings,  as 
to  expunge  a  great  part  of  their  number;  tho  fom,  who  have  done  it,  affirm  there 
can  be  no  probability  that  they  had  any  other  being  than  what  Hector  Boye?, 
and  the  black  book  of  PaJIey  (out  of  v^^hich  Buchan.an  had  moft  of  his  materials) 
are  pleas'd  to  beftow  on  them,  there  being  no  mention  of  the  name  of  Scot  in  any 
authentic  writer,  till  four  hundred  years  after  Christ.  No,  we  fliall  no  moreenvy 
thefe  old  iieroes  to  them,  than  their  placing  the  red  lion  in  the  dexter  point  of 
their  efcucheon.  But  tho  we  might  in  juftice  rejeft  the-in  as  fabulous  and  monkifli, 
yet  fmcc  they  them.fclves  acknowlege  them,  and  they  equally  make  againft  them, 
we  fiiall  run  them  over  like  genuin  hiftory.  The  firft  of  this  bklled  race  was  r.' 
Fergus  ;  firft  general,  and  afterwards  got  himfelf  made  king  :  but  no  fooner  caft 
away  on  the  ccafi:  of  Ireland,  but  a  contention  arifcs  about  the  validity  of  tlicir 
oath  to  him,  and  uncles  are  appointed  to  fuccede,  which  argues  it  eleclivec  lb 
Feritharis,  brother  to  Fergus,  is  king,  but  his  nephew  forms  a  coni'piracy  2. 
againft  him,  forces  him  to  refign  and  fly  to  the  iles,  where  he  dy'd.  Feritharis 
dying  fooh  after,  was  fufpefted  to  be  poilbn'd.     After  him  corns  in  Main  (Fer-       o. 
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4."       Gui's  fecond  fon)  who  with  his  fon  Dornadilla,  reign'd  quietly  fifty- feven  years, 

5,  But  Reuther  his  fon  not  being  of  age,  the  people  make  his  uncle  Nothat  take 

6,  the  government ;  but  he  mifruling,  Reuther,  by  the  help  of  oneDouAL,  rais'd  a 
party  againil  him,  and  beheads  him,  makes  himfelf  king  with  the  indignation  of 
the  people  that  he  was  not  elefted  •,  lb  that  by  the  kindred  of  Notpiat  he  is  fought, 
taken,  and  difplac'd  ;  but  afterwards  makes  a  party,  and  regains.  His  fon  The- 
REt;s  was  too  young,  fo  that  his  brother  Rheutha  fuccceded,  but  after  feventeen 
years  was  glad  to  refign.  Well,  Thereus  reigns,  but  after  fix  years  declines  to 
fuch  leudnefs  that  they  force  him  to  fly,  and  govern  by  a  Prorex.     After  .his  death 

9.  10.      JosiNA  his  brother,  and  his  fon  Finan  are  kings,  and  quietly  dy  fo. 

11.  But  then  comes  Durst,  one  who  flays  all  the  nobility  at  a  banquet,  and  is  by 
the  people  flain.     After  his  death  the  validity  of  the  oath  to  Fergus  is  call'd  in 

12.  queftion,  and  theelefbive  power  vindicated  ;  but  at  length  Even  his  brother  is  ad- 
mitted, who  tho  he  rul'd  valiantly  and  well,  yet  he  had  Gillus  a  bafl;ard  fon, 
vaferl^  regni  cupidus.  The  next  of  the  line  are  twins,  Docham  and  Dorgax, 
fons  of  Durst  :  they,  while  they  difputed  about  priority  of  age,  are,  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  Gillus,  flain  in  a  tumult-,  who  makes  a  ftrong  party,  and  leizing  of  a 

13.  liold,  fays  he  was  made  fupervifor  by  his  father,  and  fo  becoms  king,  cuts  off  all 

14.  the  race  of  Durst  :  but  is  after  forc'd  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  taken  by  Even 
the  fecond  his  fucceflfor  (wlio  was  chofen  by  the  people)  and  by  him  put  to  death 

15.  16.      m  Ireland.     After  Even  comes  Eder:   after  Ed er   his  fon  Even   tiie  third,  who 

for  making  a  law,  that  the  nobility  fliould  have  the  enjoyment  of  all  new  marry'd 

women  before  they  were  touch'd  by  their  hufl^ands,  was  doom'd  to  prilbn  during 

17.        his  life,  and  there  ftrangl'd.     His  fucceflbr  was  his  kinfman  Metellan  :  after 

18.  19.      whom  was  elefted  Caratac,  whom  his  brother  Corbret  fucceded.     But  then 

20.      came  Dardan  (whom  the  lords  made  to  take  on  him  the  government,  by  reafon 

of  the  nonage  of  Corbret's  fon)  who  for  his  leudnefs  was  taken  by  the  people,,  and 

beheaded. 

21.  22.  After  him  Corbret  the  fecond,  whofe  fon  Luctat  for  his  leudnefs  was  by 

23.  the  people  put  to  death;  then  was  elefted  Mogald,  who  following  his  vitious 
predeceflbrs  fl;eps,  found  his  death  like  theirs  violent. 

24.  His  fon  CoNAR,  one  of  the  confpirators  againft  him,  fucceded,  but  mifgovern- 
ing,  was  clapt  in  prifon,  and  there  dy'd. 

25.  Ethodius  his  filler's  fon  fucceded,  who  was  flain  in  the  night  in  liis  chamber  by 
his  piper. 

26.  His  fon  being  a  minor,  Satrael  his  brother  was  accepted,  who  feeking  to 
place  the  fucceffion  in  his  own  line,  grew  fo  hateful  to  the  people,  that,  not  daring 
to  come  abroad,  he  was  flirangl'd  in  the  night  by  his  own  fervants,  which  made 
way  for  the  youngeft  brother. 

27.  Donald,  who  outdid  the  otiiers  vices  by  contrary  virtues,  and  had  a  happy 
reign  of  one  and  twenty  years. 

28..  Ethodius  the  fecond,  fon  of  the  firft  of  that  name,  was  next,  a  dull  inaflive 

prince,  familiarium  tamuUu  occifus. 

29.  His  fon  Athirco  promis'd  fair,  but  deceiv'd  their  expeftations  with  mofl: 
horrid  leudnefs,  and  at  length  vitiated  the  daughters  of  Nathalock  a  nobleman, 
and  caus'd  them  to  be  whipt  before  his  eys  ;  but  feeing  himfelf  furrounded  by  con- 
fpirators, eluded  their  fury  with  his  own  fword  ;  his  brother  and  children  being 

30.  forc'd  to  ily  to  the  PicJs.     Nathalock,  turning  his  injury  into  ambition,  made 

himfelf 
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hjmfelf  king,  and  govern'd  anfwerably  -,  for  he  made  moft  of  the  nobility  to  be 
flrangl'd,  under  pretence  of  calling  them  to  council,  and  was  after  flain  by  his 
own  lervants. 

After  his  death,  Athirco's  children  were  call'd  back,  and  Findoc,  his  fon,  51. 
being  of  excellent  hopes,  accepted,  who  made  good  what  his  youth  promis'd : 
he  beat  in  fundry  battles  Donald  the  Ilander  ;  who  feeing  he  could  not  prevail 
by  force,  lent  two  as  renegados  to  the  king,  who  (being  not  accepted)  conlpire 
■with  his  brother,  by  whofe  means  one  of  them  (lew  him  with  a  fpear  when  he  was 
hunting. 

His  brother  Donald  fuccedes   (the  youngeft  of  the  three)  who,  about  to  re-        32. 
venge  his   brother's   death,    hears  the  Ilander  is  enter'd  Murray  ;    whom   he  in- 
countring  with  inequal  forces,  is  taken  prifoner,  with  thirty  of  the  nobility,  and, 
whether  of  grief,  or  his  wounds,  dy's  in  prifon. 

The  Ilander  that  had  before  ufurp'd  the  name,  now  afllim'd  the  power  (the  33. 
nobles,  by  reafon  of  their  kindred  prifoners,  being  overaw'd).  This  man,  wanting 
nothing  of  an  exquifit  tyrant,  was,  after  twelve  years  butcherys,  flain  by  Ckath- 
LiNTH,  fon  of  FiNDOc,  who  under  a  difguife  found  addrefs  and  opportunity. 
The  brave  Tyrannicid  was  univerfally  accepted,  and  gave  no  caufe  of  repen-  34. 
tance :  his  reign  is  famous  for  a  war  begun  between  the  Scots  and  PiSls  about  a 
dog  (as  that  between  the  Trojans  and  Italians  for  a  white  hart)  and  the  defection 
of  Carausius  from  Dioclesian,  which  happen'd  in  his  time. 

His  kinfman  Fincormac  fucceded,  worthy  of  memory  for  little  but  the  piety        25- 
of  the  Culdys  (an  order  of  religious  men  of  that  time  overborn  by  others  fucceding). 
He  being  dead,  three  fons  of  his  three  brothers  contended  for  the  crown  :  Ro-        36. 
MACH,  as  the  eldeft,  ftrengthen'd  by  his  alliance  with  the  PiHs,   with  their  af- 
fiftance  feiz'd  on  it,  forcing  others  to  fly ;    but  proving  cruel,  the  nobihty  con- 
fpir'd  and  flew  him. 

Angusian,    another  pretender,    fuccedes,    who   being  aflail'd    by  Nectham,        37. 
king  of  the  P/^J,   who  came  to  revenge  Romach,   routed  his  army  in   a  pitcht 
battel;  but  Nectham  coming  again,  he  was  routed,  and  both  he  and  Nectham 
flain. 

Fethelmac,  the  third  pretender,  came  next,  who  beating  the  P/'if7j,  and  wafl:ing        38. 
their  fields,  Her  gust,  when  he  faw  there  could   be  no  advantage  by  the  fword, 
fuborn'd  two  Pi£is  to  murder  him,  who  drawing  to  confpiracy  the  piper  that  lay 
in  his  chamber  (as  the  manner  was  then)  he  at  the  appointed  time  admitted  them, 
and  there  flew  him. 

The  next  was  Evgen,  fon  of  Fincormac,  who  was  flain  in  a  battel  v/ith  the  35. 
PiHs,  to  the  almoft  extirpation  and  banifhment  of  the  Scots  ;  but  at  lafl:  the  Pi^s, 
taking  dillafl:  at  the  Romans,  enter'd  into  a  fecret  league  with  the  Scots,  and  agreed 
that  Fergus  (whofe  uncle  the  laft  king  was)  beino^  then  in  banifliment,  and  of  a  ^^o. 
military  breeding  and  inclination,  fliould  be  chofen  king.  V7ith  him  the  Danes 
maintain'd  a  long  war  againft  the  Romans,  and  puil'd  down  the  Pids  wall :  at  lafl: 
he  and  the  king  of  Piiis  were  in  one  day  flain  in  a  battel  againft:  them.  This 
man's  accefs  to  government  was  fl:range,  ignotus  rex  ab  ignoto  populo  accerfituSy 
and  may  be  thought  temerarious  ;  he  having  no  land  for  his  people,  and  the  Ro' 
man  name  inimical  ;  yet  founded  he  a  monarchy,  there  having  been  kings  ever 
fince  ;  and  we  are  to  note,  this  is  the  firft:  man  that  the  founder  writers  will  allow 
to  be  real,  ^nd  not  fabulous,     liim  fucceded  liis  fon  Eugenius   (whofe  grand-        41. 

D  father. 
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father,  Graham,  had   all  the  power)  a  warlike  prince,    v/hom  fome  fay  flain, 

42.  fome  de^d  of  a  difeale.  After  him  his  brother  Dongard,  who,  after  the  ipending 
of  five  fuperftitiovis  years,  left  the  crown  (as  they  call  it)  to  his  youngefl.  brother 

43.  CoNSTANTiN  •,  who  from  a  good  privat  man  turn'd  a  lend  prince,  and  was  (lain 

44.  by  a  nobleman,  whole  daughter  he  had  ravifh'd.  He  was  fucceded  by  Congal, 
Constantin's  fon,  who  came  a  tolerable  good  prince  to  a  loofe  people  ;  and  ha- 
ving fpent  fom  two  and  twenty  years  in  flight  excurfions  againll  the  Saxons,  left 

45.  the  rule  to  his  brother  Goran,  who  notwithftanding  he  made  a  good  league 
againft  the  Britans,  which  much  conduc'd  to  his  and  the  peoples  fettlement,  yet 
in  requital,  after  thirty-four  years,  they  made  away  with  him  ;  which  brought  in 

46.  EuGENius,  the  third  of  that  name,  the  fon  of  Congal,  who  was  ftrongly  fuf- 
fpedted  to  have  a  hand  in  his  death,  infomuch  that  Goran's  widow  was  forc'd  to 
fly  into  Ireland  with  her  children.  This  man,  in  thirty-three  years  time,  did  no- 
thing but  reign,  and  make  fhort  incurfions  upon  the  borders ;  he  left  the  rule  to 

47'        his  brother  Congal,  a  monaftical,  fuperftitious,  and  inaftive  prince,  who  reign'd 

4b'.        ten  years.     Kinnatel  his  brother  was  defign'd  for  fucceflbr ;  yet  Aidan,  the  fon 

of  Goran,  laid  his  claim,  but  was  content  to  fufpend,  in  refpedl  of  the  age  and 

difeafes  of  Kinnatel,  which  after  fourteen  months  took  him  out  of  the  world, 

49.  and  clear'd  the  controverfy,  and  Aidan,  by  the  confent  of  Columba,  (a  priell 
that  govern'd  all  in  thole  days)  came  to  be  king ;  a  man  that,  after  thirty-four 
years  turbulently  fpent,  being  beaten  by  the  Saxons,  and  ftrucic  with  the  death  of 
Columba,  dy'd  of  grief. 

50.  After  him  was  chofen  Kenneth,  who  has  left  nothing  behind  him  but  his 

51.  name.  Then  came  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  the  fon  of  Aidan  (fo  irregular  is  the 
Scots  fucceflion,  that  we  fee  it  inverted  by  ufurpation  or  crols  eledtions  in  every 
two  or  three  generations).  This  man  left  an  ambiguous  fame;  for  Hictor 
BoETius   fays  he  was  peaceable ;    the  manufcript,  implacably  fevere  :    he  reign'd 

^2.  fixteen  years,  and  left  his  fon  Ferchard  fucceflbr,  who,  endeavoring  to  heighten 
the  prerogative  by  the  diflenfions  of  the  nobility,  was,  on  the  contrary,  impeach'd 
by  them,  and  call'd  to  an  account,  which  he  denying,  was  clapt  in  prifon,  where 
he  himfelf  fav'd  the  executioner  a  labor.  So  that  hts  brother  Donald  fucceded, 
who  being  taken  up  with  the  piety  of  thofe  days,  left  nothing  memorable,  except 
that  he  in  perfon  interpreted  Scots  fernions  to  the  Saxons.     He  was  foilow'd  by  his 

54.  nephew  Ferchard,  fon  to  the  firft  of  that  name,  a  thing  like  a  king  in  nothing 
but  his  exorbitancys,  who  in  hunting  was  wounded  by  a  wolf,  which  caft  him  into 
a  fever,  wherein  he  not  obferving  the  impos'd  temperance,  brought  on  himfelf 
the  loufy  difeale  ;  upon  which  difcomforted,  he  was,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Col- 
man  (a  religious  man)  brought  out  in  his  bed  cover'd  with  hair-cloth,  where  he 
m.ade  a  public  acknowlegement  to  the  people,  and  foon  after  dy'd.     Maldwin, 

5S'        Donald's  fon,  foilow'd,  who,  after  twenty  years  ignoble  reign,  Vv'as  flrangled   by 

56.  his  wife.  Eugenius  the  Fifth  fucceded,  fon  (they  fay)  of  King  Dongard,  the 
chronology  feems  to  refute  it.     This  man  fpent  five  years  in  flight  incurfions,  and 

^y-  was  fucceded  by  Eugenius  the  Sixth,  fon  of  Ferchard.  This  man  is  famous 
for  a  little  learning,  as  the  times  went,  and  the  prodigy  of  raining  blood  feven 

58.  days,  all  milkmeats  turning  into  blood.  Amberkelleth,  nephew  to  Eugenius 
the  Fifth,  who  fucceded  this  rude  prince,  while  he  was  diitharging  the  burthen  of 

59-  nature,  was  flain  by  an  arrow  from  an  unknown  hand.  Eugenius  the  Seventh 
foilow'd,  who  being  attemted   by  confpirators,  had  his  new  marry'd  wife  flain  in 
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bed  befide  him  ;  for  which  he  being  acciis'd,  produc'd  the  murderers  before  his 
trial,  and  was  acquitted,    and  fo  ended  the  reft  of  his  feventeen  years  in  peace, 
recommending  to  the  people  Mordac,  fon  of  Amberkelleth,  who  continuing        Co. 
a  blank  reign,  or  it  may  be  a  happy  one,  in  regard  it  was  peaceable,  left  it  to 
Etfyn,  fon  of  EuGENius  the  Seventh  :  the  firft  part  of  his  reign  was  peaceable  ;        61. 
but  age  obliging  him  to  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  four  of  his  fervants, 
it  happen'd  to  him,  as  it  dos  to  other  princes,  whole  fortunes  decay  commonly 
with  their  ftrength,  that  it  was  very  unhappy  and  turbulent :   which  miferys  Eu-        62. 
GENIUS  the  Eighth,  fon  of  Mordac,  reftrain'd.     But  he,  it  feems,  having  a  na- 
ture fitter  to  appeafe  tumults  than  to  enjoy  reft,  at  the  firft  enjoyment  of  peace 
broke  into  fuch  leudnefs,  that  the  nobility  at  a  meeting  ftab'd  him,  and  made  way 
for  Fergus,  the  fon  of  Etfyn,  one  like  his  predecefibr  in  manner,  death,  and        63. 
continuance  of  reign,  which  was  three  years ;  the  only  diffimilitude  was,  that  the 
latter's  wife  brought  his  death  ;    for  which  others  being  impeach'd,  fhe  ftept  in 
and  confeft  it ;  and  to  avoid  punifhment,  puniPa'd  herfelf  with  a  knife.     Soluath,        64. 
fon  of  EuGENius  the  Eighth,  follow'd  him,  who,  tho  his  gout  made  him  of  lefs 
adlion,  yet  it  made  his  prudence  more  vifible,  and  himfelf  not  illaudable :    his 
death  brought  in  Achaius,  the  fon  of  Etfyn,  whole  reign  was  innobled  with  an        65, 
Irijh  war,  and  many  learned  men  j    befides  the  afiiftance  lent  Hungus  to  fight 
againft  the  Northumbrians^  whom  he  beat  in  a  famous  battel,  which   (if  I  may 
mention  the  matter)  was  prefignify'd  to  Hungus  in  a  dream,  St.  Andrew  appearing 
to  him,  and  afTuring  him  of  it;  and  in  the  time  of  battel  a  white  crofs  (that  which 
the  heralds  call  a  faltier,  and  we  fee  commonly  in  the  Scots  banners)  appear'd  in 
the  Iky ;  and  this  I  think  to  have  bin  the  occafion  of  that  bearing,  and  an  order 
of  knights  of  St.  Andrew^  fometimes  in  reputation  in  Scotland^  but  extinguifti'd, 
for  aught  I  can  perceive,  before  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,    tho  the  collar  and 
pendant  of  it  are  at  tliis  day  worn  about  the  Scots  arms.     To  this  man  Congal        66. 
his  coufin  fucceded,  wlio  left  nothing  behind  him  but  five  years  to  ftretch  out  the 
account  of  time.     Dongal,  the  fon  of  Soluath,  came  next,  who  being  of  a  na-        6"]. 
ture  fierce  and  infupportable,  there  was  an  endeavour  to  fet  up  Ai.pin,  fon  of 
Achaius,  which  defign  by  Alpin  himfelf  was  fruftrated,  which  made  the  king 
willinger  to  affift  Alpin  in  his  pretenfion  to  the  kingdom  of  Fi^s  j  in  which  at- 
temt  he  was  drown'd,  and  left  to  Alpin  that  which  he  before  had  fo  nobly  refus'd,        (>%. 
who  making  ufe  of  the  former,  rais'd  an  army,    beat  the  Picis  in  many  fignal 
vidorys  -,  but  at  laft  was  flain  by  them,  leaving  his  name  to  the  place  of  his  death, 
and  the  kingdom  to  his  fon  Kenneth.     This  man,  feeing  the  people  broken  with        6g. 
the  late  war,  and  unwilling  to  fight,  drew  them  on   by  this  fubtilty;    he   invites 
the  nobility  to  dinner,  and  irfter  plying  them  with  drink  till  midnight,  leaves  them 
fleeping  on  the  floor  (as  the   manner  was)  and  then  hanging  fiflilkins  about  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,    and  making  one  fpeak  thro  a  tube,  and  call  them  to  war; 
they  waking,  and  half  afleep,  fuppos'd  fomething  of  divinity  to  be  in  it,  and  the 
next  morning  not  only  conlented  to  war,  but  (lb  ftrange  is  deluded  imagination) 
with  unfpeakable  courage  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  the  rout;  v/hich 
being  confirm'd  by  other  great  vidlorys,  utterly  ruin'd  the  Pitlijlo  name.     This 
man  may  be  added  to  the  two  Ferguses,  and  truly  may  be  laid  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Scots  empire,  not  only  in  making  that  the  middle  of  his  dominion,  which 
was  once  the  bounds,  but  in  confirming  his  acquifitions  with  good  laws,  having 
ihe  opportunity  of  a  long  peace,  wliich  was  fixteen  years,  his  whole  time  of  go- 
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vernment  being  twenty.  This  was  he  that  plac'd  that  ftone,  famous  for  that  il- 
lufory  prophecy,  Ni  fallal  fatum^  &c.  (which  firft  was  brought  out  of  Spain  into 
Ireland,  and  frorm  thence  into  Argyle)  at  Scoon  ;  where  he  put  it  in  a  chair,  in 
■which  all  his  fuccefibrs  (till  Edward  the  Firft  brought  it  away)  were  crown'd, 
•  and  fince  that  all  the  kings  of  England,    till  the  happinefs  of  our  commonwealth 

70.  made  it  ufelefs.  His  brother  Donald  was  his  fucceflbr,  a  man  made  up  of  ex- 
trcmitys  of  virtues  and  vices ;  no  man  had  more  bravery  in  the  field,  nor  more 
vice  at  home,  which  increafing  with  his  years,  the  nobility  put  him  in  prilbn, 
where,  either  for  fear  or  fcorn,  he  put  an  end  to  his  days,  leaving  behind  him 

71.  his  brother  Constantin,  a  man  wanting  nothing  of  him  but  his  vices,  who  ftrug- 
gling  with  a  potent  enemy  (for  the  PiSfs  had  call'd  in  the  Danes)  and  driving  them 
much  into  defpair  (a  bravery  that  has  not  ieldom  ruin'd  many  excellent  captains) 
was  taken  by  them,  put  into  a  little  cave,  and  there  (lain.     He  was  fucceded  by 

72.  Ethus,  his  brother,  who  had  all  his  eldeft  brother's  vices,  and  none  of  his  fe^ 
cond's  virtues ;  Nature,  it  feems,  making  two  extremes  and  a  middle  in  the  three 
brethren.     This   man,    voluptuous  and  cowardly,  was  lorc'd   to   refign ;    or,    as 

73.  others  fay,  dy'd  of  wounds  receiv'd  in  a  duel  from  his  fuccefibr,  who  was  Gre- 
gory, fon  of  DoNGAL,  who  was  not  only  an  excellent  man,  but  an  excellent  prince, 
that  both  recover'd  what  the  others  had  loft,  and  viftorioufly  travers'd  the  northern 
countys  oi  England,  and  a  great  part  oi Ireland;  of  whole  king,  a  m^inor,  and  in 
his  power,  he  generoufly  made  no  advantage,  but  fettled  his  country,  and  pro- 
vided faithful  and   able  guardians  for  him.     Thefe  things  juftly  yield  him  the 

74.  name  of  Gr^^/.  Donald,  Ion  of  Constantin  the  Second,  by  his  recommenda- 
tion, fucceded  in  his  power  and  virtues,  notwithftanding  fome  fay  he  was  remov'd 

75»  by  poifon.  Next  was  Constantin  the  Third,  fon  of  Ethus,  an  unftable  perfon, 
who  afiirted  the  Danes,  which  none  of  his  predeceflbrs  would  do ;  and  after  they 
had  deferted  him  bafely,  yet  yielded  them  fuccors,  confifting  of  the  chief  of  the 
Scots  nobility,  which,  with  the  whole  Danifi  army,  were  routed  by  the  Saxons'. 
This  ftruck  him  fo,  that  he  retir'd  among  the  Culdys  (which  were  as  the  Greec 
Caloyers,  or  Romifti  monks  at  this  day)  and  there  bury'd  himfelf  alive.     After 

76.  him  v/as  Milcom,  fon  of  Donald  the  Third,  who,  tho'  a  good  prince,  and  well 
fliill'd  in  the  arts  of  peace,  was  flain  by  a  confpiracy  of  thole  to  whom  his  virtue 

77.  was  burdenfom.  His  fucceflbr  was  Indulf  (by  what  title  I  find  not)  who  fighting 
with  the  Danes,  that  with  a  navy  unexpeftedly  came  into  the  Frith,  was  flain. 

75.  DuF,  his  fon,  fuccedes,  famous  for  an  accident,  v/hich,  if  it  be  true,  feems  nearly 
diftant  from  a  fable.  He  was  fuddenly  afiiidled  by  a  fweating  difeafe,  by  whiclv 
he  painfully  languifli'd,  yet  nobody  could  find  the  caufe,  till  at  laft  a  girl,  that 
had  fcattered  lorn  words,  after  torments,  confeft  that  her  mother  and  fom  other 
women  had  made  an  image  of  wax,  which,  as  it  wafted,  the  king  fliould  waft, 
by  fweating  much  :  the  place  being  diligently  fearch'd,  it  was  found  accordingly ; 
fo  the  image  being  broke,  he  inftantly  recover'd.  That  which  difturb'd  his  five 
years  reign  v/as  the  turbulency  of  the  northern  people,  whom  when  he  had  reduc'd 
and  taken,  with  intent  to  make  exemplary  punifliment,  Donald,  the  commander 
of  the  caftle  of  Forres,  where  he  then  lay,  interceded  for  fom  of  them  ;  but  being- 
repuls'd,  and  exafperated  by  his  wife,  after  he  had  made  all  his  fervants  drunk^ 
flew  him  in  his  bed,  and  bury'd  him  under  a  little  bridg  (left  the  cutting  of  turfs- 
might  difcover  a  grave)  near  Kilros  abby  :  tho  others  fay,  he  turn'd  afide  a  river, 

79.        andatkT  he  had  bury'd.  him,  fufFer'd  it  to  take  its  former  chanel.     Culen  the  ion 
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of  Indulf,  by  the  eledion  of  parlamenr,  or  convention  of  the  people,  fuccedeJj 
good  only  in  this  one  aftion,  of  inquiring  and  punifhing  his  predeceflbr's  death  ;■ 
but  after,  by  the  negledl  of  difcip]ine,  and  the  exquifitenefs  of  his  vices,  became 
a  monfter,  and  fo  continued  three  years,  till  being  weakned  and  exhaufted  in  his 
body,  and  vext  with  perpetual  difeafes,  he  was  fummon'd  by  the  parlament,  and 
in  the  way  was  (lain  by  a  Thane  (fo  they  then  call'd  lieutenants  of  counties)  whofe 
daughter  \yz  had  ravifh'd. 

Then  came  Kenneth,  brother  to  Duf  (tho  the  forepart  of  his  reign  was  totally  8ou. 
unlike  his)  who  being  invaded  by  the  Danes,  beat  them  in  that  famous  battle, 
which  was  won  by  the  three  Hays,  hufbandmen  (from  whom  all  the  Hays  nov/ 
give  three  fhields  gules)  who  with  their  fythes  reinforc'd  the  loft  battle;  but  in  his 
latter  time  he  loft  his  reputation,  by  poifoning  Milcolm  fon  of  Duf,  to  prefervc 
the  crown  for  a  fon  of  his  name,  tho  of  lefs  merit  (for  fays  Buchanan,  They  nfe 
to  chufe  the  fit  left,  not  the  neareji)  which  being  don,  he  got  ordain'd  in  a  parlarnent, 
that  the  fuccefTion  ihould  be  lineal,  the  fon  fliould  inherit,  and  be  call'd  Prince  of 
Scots;  and  if  he  were  a  minor,  be  govern'd  by  fom  wife  man  (here  corns  the  pre- 
tence of  fucceffion,  wheras  before  it  was  clearly  eledive)  and  at  fifteen  he  fhould 
chufe  his  guardian  himfelf.  But  the  divine  vengeance,  which  feldom,  even  in 
this  life,  palfes  by  murder,  overtook  him  -,  for  he  was  enfnar'd  by  a  lady,  whofe 
fon  he  haJ  caus'd  to  be  executed,  and  flain  by  an  arrowout  of  an  ambufli  flie  had 
laid.  CoNSTANTiN,  the  fon  of  Culen,  notwithftanding  all  the  artifice  of  Ken-  Sr.- 
NETH,  by  his  reafoning  againft  the  aft,  perfwaded  moft  of  the  nobility  to  make 
him  king,  fo  that  Milcolm  the  fon  of  Kenneth  and  he  made  up  two  facftions, 
which  tore  the  kingdom  ;  till  at  length  Milcolm's  baftard  brother  (himfelf  being 
in  England  affifting  the  Danes)  fought  him,  routed  his  army,  and  with  the  lofs  of 
his  own  life  took  away  his,  they  dying  of  mutual  wounds.  Grime,  of  whofe  82,. 
birth,they  do  not  certainly  agree,  was  chofen  by  the  Conftantinians,  who  made  a 
good  party;  but  at  the  interceffion  of  Forard  (an  accounted  rabbi  of  the  times) 
they  at  lall  agreed.  Grime  being  to  enjoy  the  kingdom  for  his  hfe,  after  which 
M.1LCOLUMB  fhould  fuccede,  his  father's  law  ftanding  in  force.  But  he,  after 
declining  into  leudnefs,  cruelty  and  fpoil  (as  princes  drunk  with  greatnefs  and 
profperity  ufe  to  do)  the  people  call'd  back  Milcolumb,  who  rather  receiving 
battel  than  giving  it  (for  it  was  upon  Afcenfion-day,  his  principal  holy-day)  routed 
his  forces,  wounded  himfelf,  took  him,  puU'd  out  his  eyes,  which  altogether  made: 
an  end  of  his  life,  all  factions  and  humors  being  reconcil'd. 

Milcolumb,  who  with  various  fortune  fought  many  fignal  battles  wick  tlie  83,. 
Danes,  that  under  their  king  Sue  no  had  invaded  Scotland,  in  his  latter  time  grew 
CO  fuch  covetoufnefs  and  opprefiion,  that  all  authors  agree  he  was  nwrder'd,  tho 
they  difagree  about  the  manner  ;  fom  fay  by  confederacy  with  his  fervants ;  loiii 
by  his  kinfmen  and  competitors  -,  fom  by  the  friends  of  a  maid  whom  lie  had 
ravifti'd.  Donald  his  grandchild  fucceded,  a  good-natur'd  and  inaftive  prince,  84s. 
who  with  a  ftratagem  of  fleepy  drink  deftroy'd  a  Danifi  arm.y  that  had  invaded  and 
diftreft  him;  but  at  lall  being  infnar'd  by  his  kinfman  Mackb;th  (who  was 
prick'd  forward  by  ambition,  and  a  former  vifion  of  three  women  of  a  four  human 
fhape,  whereof  one  falu ted  him  T/.'^we  of  y'/w^jw,  another  Earl  of  iV/;;?T^_y,  the  chird 
King)  he  was  beheaded. 

The  feverity  and  cruelty   of  Mackbeth  was  fo  known,. that  both  the  fons  of        85.. 
the  murder'd  king  were  forc'd  to  retire,  and  yield  to  the  times,  while  he  courted 
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the  nobility  with  largefles.  The  firft  ten  years  he  fpent  virtuoiifly,  but  the  re- 
mainder was  fo  favage  and  tyrannical,  that  Macduf  Thane  of  Fife  fled  into  Eng- 
land to  MiLCOLM,  Ton  of  Donald,  who  by  his  perluafions,  and  the  afliftahce  of 
the  king  of  England,  enter'd  Scotland,  where  he  found  fuch  great  acceffions  to  his 
parry,  that  Mackbeth  was  forc'd  to  fly  ;  his  death  is  hid  in  fuch  a  mill  of  fables, 
that  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

86.  MrLCOLUMB,  the  third  of  that  name,  now  being  quietly  feated,  was  the  firfl: 
that  brought  in  thofe  gay  inventions  and  diftinftions  of  honors,  as  dukes,  mar- 
queffes  (that  now  are  become  fo  airy,  that  fom  carry  them  from  places  to  which 
they  have  as  little  relation  as  to  any  iland  in  America,  and  others  from  cottages  and 
dovecotes).  His  firft  trouble  was  Forfar,  Mackbeth's  fon,  who  claim'd  the 
crown,  but  was  foon  after  cut  off".  Som  war  he  had  with  that  William  whom 
we  call  falfly  the  Conqueror,  fom  with  his  own  people,  which  by  the  intercefllon 
of  the  biihops  were  ended.  At  length  quarrelling  with  our  William  the  Second, 
he  laid  fiege  to  Alnwick  caftle,  which  being  forc'd  to  extremity,  a  knight  came 
out  witli  the  keys  on  a  fpear,  as  if  it  were  to  prefent  them  to  him,  and  to  yield 
the  caftle  ;  but  he  not  with  due  heed  receiving  them,  was  run  thro  the  ey  and 
flain.  Som  from  hence  derive  the  name  of  Piercy  (how  truly  I  know  not).  His 
fon  and  fuccefix)r  Edward  following  his  revenge  too  hotly,  receiv'd  fome  wounds, 
ol  which  within  a  few_days  he  dy'd. 

87.  Donald  Bane  (that  is  in  Irifli,  white)  who  had  fled  into  the  iles  for  fear  of 
Mackbeth,  promis'd  them  to  the  Ymg  oi  Norway,  if  he  would  procure  him  to 
be  king,  which  was  don  with  eafe,  as  the  times  then  ftood ;  but  this  ufurper 
being  hated  by  the  people,  who  generally  lov'd  the  memory  of  Milcolm,  they 

88.  fet  Duncan,  Milcolm's  baftard,  againft  him,  who  forc'd  him  to  retire  to  his  iles. 
Duncan,  a  military  man,  ftiew'd  himfelf  unfit  for  civil  government;  fo  that  Do- 
nald, waiting  all  advantages,  caus'd  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  reftor'd  himfelf: 
but  his  reign  was  fo  turbulent,  the  ilanders  and  Englijh  invading  on  both  fides, 
that  they  call'd  in  Edgar,  fon  of  Milcolm,  then  in  England,  who  with  fmall 
affiftances  pofleft  himfelf,  all  men  deferting  Donald,  who  being  taken  and  brought 

89.  to  the  king,  dy'd  in  prifon.  Edgar,  fecure  by  his  good  qualitys,  and  ftrengthen'd 
by  the  Englifi)  alliance,  fpent  nine  years  virtuoufly  and  peaceably  ;  and  gave  the 
people  leave  to  breathe  and  reft,  after  fo  much  trouble  and  bloodflied.     His  bro- 

50.  ther  Alexander,  firnam'd  Acer,  or  the  Fierce,  fucceded ;  the  beginning  of 
whofe  reign  being  difturb'd  by  a  rebellion,  he  fpeedily  met  them  at  the  Spey, 
■which  being  a  fwift  river,  and  the  enemy  on  the  otiier  fide,  he  offer'd  himfelf  to 
ford  it  on  horfeback  :  but  Alexander  Car  taking  the  imployment  from  him, 
forded  the  river  with  fuch  courage,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  were  quiet  the  reft 
of  his  reign.  Som  fay  he  had  the  name  of  Acer,  becaule  fom  confpirators  being 
by  the  fraud  of  the  chamberlain  admitted  into  his  chamber,  he  cafually  waking, 
firft  flew  the  chamberlain,  and  after  him  fix  of  the  confpirators,  not  ceafing  to 
purfue  the  reft,  till  he  had  flain  moft  of  them  with  his  own  hand  :  this,  with  the 
building  of  fom  abbys,  and  feventeen  years  reign,  is  all  we  know  of  him. 

51.  His  brother  David  fucceded,  one  whofe  profufe  prodigality  upon  the  abbys 
brought  the  revenue  of  the  crown  (fo  prevalent  was  the  fuperftition  of  thofe  days) 
almoft  to  nothing.  He  had  many  battels  with  our  Stephen  about  the  title  of 
Maud  the  emprefs ;  and  having  loft  his  excellent  wife  and  hopeful  fon  in  the 
flower  of  their  days,  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  grandchildren,  the  eldeft  whereof 

was 
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was  MiLCOLUMB  a  fimple  king,  baffl'd  and  led  up  and  down  into  France  by  our  gz. 
Henry  the  fecond  ;  which  brought  him  to  fuch  contemt,  that  he  was  vex'd  by 
frequent  infurreftions,  efpecially  them  of  Murray^  whom  he  almoft  extirpated. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  fpent  in  building  monafterys  ;  he  himfelf  ty'd  by  a 
vow  of  challity,  would  never  marry,  but  left  for  his  fucceffor  his  brother  William,  93, 
who  expoftulating  for  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  gave  occafion  for  a  war,  in 
which  he  was  furpril'ed  and  taken,  but  afterwards  releas'd  upon  his  doing  homage 
for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  king  Henry,  of  whom  he  acknowledg'd  to  hold  it, 
and  putting  in  caution  the  caftles  of  Roxhoro  (once  ftrong,  now  nothing  but  ruins) 
Barwic,  Edinburg,  Sterling,  all  which  notwithftandlng  was  after  releas'd  by 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lyon,  who  was  then  upon  an  expedition  to  the  holy  war;  from 
whence  returning,  both  he  and  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  the  king  of 
Scots,  were  taken  prilbners.  The  reft  of  his  reign  (except  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Johnjion,  which  had  bin  deftroy'd  by  waters,  wherby  he  loft  his  eldeft  Ion,  and 
lorn  treatys  with  our  king  John)  was  little  worth  memory;  only  you  will  wonder 
that  a  ScotiJJj  king  could  reign  forty-nine  years,  and  yet  die  in  peace. 

Alexander  his  Ion  fucceded,  famous  for  little,  except  fom  expeditions  againft  q^, 
our  king  John,  fom  infurreftions,  and  a  reign  two  years  longer  than  his  father's. 
His  fon  was  the  third  of  that  name,  a  boy  of  eight  years  old,  whofe  minority  was  in- 
fefted  with  the  turbulent  Cummins  ;  who  when  he  was  of  age,  being  call'd  to  ac- 
count, not  only  refus'd  to  appear,  but  furpris'd  him  at  Sterling,  governing  him  at 
their  pleafure.  But  foon  after  he  was  awak'd  by  a  furious  invafion  of  Acho  king 
oi  Norway  (under  the  pretence  of  fom  ilands  given  him  by  Mackbeth)  whom  he 
forc'd  to  accept  a  peace,  and  fpent  the  latter  part  amidft  the  turbulencys  of  the 
priefts  (drunk  at  that  time  with  their  wealth  and  eafe)  and  at  laft  having  feen  the 
continu'd  funerals  of  his  fons  David,  Alexander,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  he 
himfelf  vv'ith  a  fall  from  his  horfe  broke  his  neck,  leaving  of  all  his  race  only  a 
grandchild  by  his  daughter,  which  dy'd  foon  after. 

This  man's  family  being  extinguifh'd,  they  were  forc'd  to  run  to  another  line, 
which,  that  we  may  fee  how  happy  an  expedient  immediat  fucceflion  is  for  the. 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  and  what  miferies  it  prevents,  I  flaall,  as  briefly  and  as  per- 
tinently as  I  can,  fet  down. 

David,  brother  to  K.  William,  had  three  daughters,  Margaret  married  to 
Allan  lord  of  Galloway,  Isabel  married  to  Robert  Bruce  lord  of  Annandale 
and  Cleveland,  Ada  married  to  Henry  Hastings  earl  of  Huntingdon.  Now 
Allan  begot  on  his  wife  Dornadilla,  married  to  John  Baliol  afterwards  king 
oi Scotland,  and  two  other  daughters.  Bruce  on  his  wife  got  Robert  Bruce  earl 
of  Carick,  having  married -the  heretrix  therof  As  for  Huntingdon  hedefifted. 
his  claim.  The  queftion  is,  whether  Baliol  in  right  of  the  eldeft  daughter,  or 
Bruce  being  com  of  the  fecond  (but  a  man)  Hiould  have  the  crown,  he  being  in 
the  fame  degree,  and  of  the  more  worthy  lex.  The  controverfy  being  toft  up  and 
down,  at  lali:  was  refer'd  to  Edward,  the  firft  of  that  name,  king  of  England.  He 
thinking  to  fifn  in  theie  troubled  waters,  ftirs  up  eight  other  competitors,  the  more 
to  entangle  the  bufinefs,  and  with  twenty- four  counfellors,  half  Enilifl),  half  Scots, 
and  abundance  of  lawyers  fit  enough  to  perplex  the  matter,  fo  handled  the  bulincis, 
after  cunning  delays,  that  at  length  he  fecretly  tampers  with  Bruce  (who  was  then 
conceiv'd  to  have  the  better  right  of  the  bufinefs)  that  if  he  would  acknowlege  the 
crown  of  him,  he  would  adjudg  it  for  him  •,  but  he  generouily  anfwering,  that  he 

valu'd 
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valu'd  a  crown  at  a  Icfs  rate,  than  for  it  to  put  his  country  under  a  foren  yoke :  hi 
made  the  fame  motion  to  Baliut,,  who  accepted  it-,  and  lb  we  have  a  king  again, . 
by  what  right  we  all  fee  :  but  it  is  good  reafon  to  think  that  kings,  com  ihey  by 
their  power  never  fo  unjuftly,  may  juftly  keep  it. 

56.  Baliol  having  thus  got  a  crown,  as   unhappily  kept  it ;  for  no  fooner  was   he 

crown'd,  and  had  don  homage  to  Edward,  but  the  Abernethvs  having  flain 
Macduf  earl  o{Fife,J\e  not  only  pardon'd  them,  but  gave  them  a  piece  ot  land 
i-;i  controverfy  :  v/herupon  Macduf's  brother  complains  againft  him  to  Edward, 
who  makes  him  rife  from  his  feat  in  parliament,  and  goto  the  bar:  he  hereupon 
enrag'd,  denies  Edward  affiltance  againft  the  French,  and  renounces  his  homage. 
Edward  jmmediatly  corns  to  Berwic,  takes  and  kills  feven  thoufand,  moll  of  the 
nobility  of  Fife  and  Lozvihian,  and  afterwards  gave  them  a  great  defeat  at  Dunbar^ 
whole  caftle  inftantly  furrender'd.  After  this  he  march'd  10  Montrofe,  where  Ba- 
liol refign'd  himfelf  and  crown,  all  the  nobility  giving  homage  to  Edward. 
Baliol  is  fent  prifoner  to  London,  and  from  thence,  after  a  year's  detention,  into 
France.  While  Edward  was  poffeft  of  all  Scotland,  one  William  Wallace 
arofe,  who  being  a  privat  man,  beftir'd  himfelf  in  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
gave  the  Englijh  feveral  notable  foils.  Edward  coming  again  with  an  army,  beat 
him  that  was  already  overcom  with  envy  and  emulation  as  well  as  power ;  upon 
which  he  laid  by  his  command,  and  never  afted  more,  but  only  in  flight  incurfions. 
But  the  EngliJIj  being  beaten  at  Rojlin,  Edward  comes  in  again,  takes  Sterling, 
and  makes  them  all  render  homage  ;  but  at  length  Bruce  feeing  all  his  promiles 
nothing  but  fmoke,  enters  into  league  with  Cummin  to  get  the  kingdom  :  but 

^J'  being  betray'd  by  him  to  Edward,  he  ftab'd  Cummin  at  Drumfreis,  and  made 
himfelf  king.  This  man,  tho  he  came  widi  difadvantage,  yet  wanted  neither  pa- 
tience, courage,  nor  conduct:  •,  fo  that  after  he  had  miferably  lurk'd  in  the  moun- 
tains, he  came  dov/n,  and  gathering  together  fom  force,  gave  our  Edward  the 
fecond  fuch  a  defeat  near  Sterling,  as  Scotland  never  gave  the  like  to  our  nation  : 
and  continu'd  the  war  with  various  fortune  with  the  third,  till  at  laft  age  and  le- 

■98.        profy  brought  him  to  his  grave.      His  fon  David,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  inherited 

that  which  he  with  fo   much  danger  obtain'd,  and  wifdom  kept.     In  his  minority 

he  was  govern'd  by  Thomas  Randolf  earl  of  Murray,  whofe  feverity  in  punidiing 

'    was  no  lefs  dreaded  than  his  valor  had   bin  honor'd.     But  he  foon   after  dying  of 

poifon  ■,  and  Edward  Baliol,  fon  of  John,  coming  with  a  fleet  and  ftrengthen'd 

29^  with  the  aniftance  of  the  Englifi,  and  fom  robbers,  the  governor  the  earl  of  Mar 
was  routed,  fo  that  Baliol  makes  himfelf  king,  and  David  was  glad  to  retire  into 
France.  Amidft  thefe  parties  (Edward  the  third  backing  Baliol)  v/as  Scotland 
miferably  torn,  and  the  Bruges  in  a  manner  extinguifli'd,  till  Robert  (after  king) 
with  them  of  Argile  and  his  own  family  and  friends,  began  to  renew  the  claim,  and 
bring  it  into  a  war  again;  which  was  carry'd  on  by  Andrew  Murray  the  gover- 
nor, and  afterwards  by  himfelf:  fo  that  David,  after  nine  years  banifhment,  durll 
return,  where  making  frequent  incurfions,  he  at  length  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  re- 
turn march'd  into  England,  and  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham  was  routed,  and  fled 
to  an  obfcure  bridg,  Jhew'd  to  this  day  by  the  inhabitants.  There  he  was  by  John 
Copland  taken  prifoner,  where  he  continu'd  nine  years,  and  in  the  thirty-ninth 
y-ear  of  his  reign  he  dy'd. 
100-  Robert  his   fiflier's  fon,  whom  he  had  intended   to  put  by,  fuccedes,  and  firft 

brought  the  Stuarts  (which  at  this  day  are  a  plague   to  the  nation)  into  play. 

This 
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This  man  after  he  was  king,  whether  it  were  age  or  floth,  did  little ;  but  his  lieu- 
tenants and  the  Englijh  were  perpetually  in  aftion.  He  left  his  kingdom  to  Johm 
his  baftard  fon,  by  the  lady  More  his  concubin,  whom  he  marry'd,  either  to  le- 
gitimat  the  three  children  (as  the  manner  was  then)  he  had  by  her,  or  elfe  for  old 
acquaintance,  his  wife  and  her  hufband  dying  much  about  a  time.  This  JoH^J  joi, 
would  be  crown'd  by  the  name  of  Robert  (his  own,  they  fay,  being  unhappy  for 
kings)  a  wretched  inactive  prince,  lame,  and  only  govern'd  by  his  brother  Walter, 
who  having  David  the  prince  upon  complaint  of  fom  exorbitancys  deliver'd  to  his 
care,  caus'd  him  to  be  ftarv'd ;  upon  which  the  king  intending  to  fend  his  fon 
James  into  France,  the  boy  was  taken  at  Flamburg,  and  kept  by  our  Henry  the 
Fourth :  upon  the  hearing  of  which  his  father  fwounded,  and  foon  after  dy'd. 
His  reign  was  memorable  for  nothing  but  his  breaking  with  George  earl  oi  March 
(to  whofe  daughter,  upon  the  payment  of  a  great  part  of  her  portion  which  he 
never  would  repay,  he  had  premis'd  his  fon  David  for  a  hulband)  to  take  the 
daughter  of  Douglas  who  had  a  greater  ;  which  occafion'd  the  earl  of  March  to 
make  many  inrodes  with  our  Henry  Hotspur  •,  and  a  famous  duel  of  three  hun- 
dred men  apiece,  whereof  on  the  one  fide  ten  remain'd,  and  on  the  other  one, 
which  was  the  only  way  to  appeafe  the  deadly  feuds  of  thefe  two  familys.  The  in- 
terreign  was  govern'd  by  Robert,  who  enjoying  the  power  he  had  too  much 
coveted,  little  minded  the  liberty  of  his  nephew,  only  he  fent  fom  auxiliarys  into 
France,  who,  they  fay,  behav'd  themfelves  worthily  -,  and  his  flothful  fon  Mordac, 
who  making  his  ions  fo  bold  with  indulgence,  that  one  of  them  kill'd  a  falcon  on 
his  fift,  which  he  deny'd  to  give  him  :  he  in  revenge  procur'd  the  parliament  to 
ranfom  the  king,  who  had  bin  eighteen  years  a  prifoner.  This  James  was  the  firft  102. 
of  that  name,  and  tho  he  was  an  excellent  prince,  yet  had  a  troublefom  reign ; 
firft,  in  regard  of  a  great  penfion  rais'd  for  his  ranfom  ;  next,  for  domeftic  com- 
motions -,  and  laftiy,  for  raifing  of  mony  •,  which,  tho  the  revenue  was  exhaufted, 
was  call'd  covetoufnefs.  This  having  offended  Robert  Graham,  he  confpir'd 
with  the  earl  of  Athol,  fiew  him  in  his  chamber,  his  wife  receiving  two  wounds, 
endeavoring  to  defend  him. 

This  James  left  the  Second,  a  boy  of  fix  years,  whofe  infancy,  by  the  mif-  lOj* 
guidance  of  the  governor,  made  a  miferable  people,  and  betray'd  the  earl  Douglas 
to  death,  and  almoft  all  that  great  family  to  ruin  ;  but  being  fupplanted  by  another 
earl  Douglas,  the  king  in  his  juft  age  luffer'd  minority  under  him,  who  upon  dif- 
pleafure  rebel'd,  and  was  kill'd  by  the  king's  own  hand.  Afterwards  having  his 
middle  years  perpetually  molefted  with  civil  broils,  yet  going  to  aflift  the  duke  of 
2'ork  againft  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  was  diverted  by  an  Englijh  gentleman  that  coun- 
terfeited himfelf  a  Nuncio  (which  I  mention  out  of  a  manufcript,  becaufe  I  do  not 
remember  it  in  our  ftorys)  and  broke  up  his  army.  Soon  after  befieging  Rc-^l/urg, 
he  was  flain  by  the  buriling  of  a  cannon  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Ja.mes  the  Second  left  a  boy  of  feven  years,  govern'd  by  his  mother,  and  after-  104.' 
wards  by  the  Boyds  ;  thro  the  pertuafions  of  aftrologers  and  witches,  to  whom  he 
was  ftrongly  addiAed,  he  declin'd  to  cruelty  ;  which  fo  inrag'd  the  nobility,  that, 
headed  by  his  fon,  tliey  confpir'd  againll  him,  routing  his  toices  near  Sterling, 
where  he  flying  to  a  mill,  and  afking  for  a  confefibr,  a  prieft  came,  who  told  him, 
that  tho  he  was  no  good  priefi,  yet  he  ivas  a  good  leech,  and  with  that  ftab'd  him  to 
the  heart.     A  parlamcnt  approv'd  his  death,  and  order'd  indemnitys  to  all  that  had 


fouglu  againft  him, 


James 
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105.  James  the  Fourth,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  is  made  king,  govern'tl  by  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father ;  a  prodigal,  vainglorious  prince,  flain  at  Floddon  field,  or,  as 
fom  fuppofe,  at  Kelfy  by  the  Homes,  which  (as  the  manufcript  alleges)  feems  more 
probable,  in  regard  that  the  iron  belt  (to  which  he  added  a  ring  every  year)  which 
he  wore  in  repentance  for  the  death  of  his  father,  was  never  found,  and  there  were 

106.  many,  the  day  of  battle,  habited  like  him.  His  fucceflbr  was  his  fon  James,  the 
Fifth  of  that  name,  a  boy  of  not  above  two  years  of  age  •,  under  whofe  minority, 
what  by  the  mifgovernment  of  tutors,  and  what  by  the  faftions  of  the  nobility, 
Scotland  was  wafted  almoft  into  famin  and  folitude  :  however  in  his  juft  age  he 
prov'd  an  induftrious  prince,  yet  could  not  fo  fatisfy  the  nobility,  but  that  he  and 
they  continued  in  a  mutual  hate,  till  that  barbarous  execution  of  young  Hamil- 
ton fo  fill'd  him  with  remorfe,  that  he  dream'd  he  came  and  cut  off  his  two  arms, 
and  threaten'd  after  to  cut  off  his  head.  And  he  difpleas'd  the  people  fo  much, 
that  he  could  not  make  his  army  fight  with  the  Englijh  then  in  Scotland ;  whereupon 
he  dy'd  of  grief,  having  firft  heard  the  death  of  his  two  fons,  who  dy'd  at  the 
inftant  of  his  dream,  and  leaving  a  daughter  of  five  days  old,  whom  he  never 
faw. 

107.  This  was  that  Mary  under  whofe  minority  (by  the  weaknefs  of  the  governor, 
and  ambition  of  the  cardinal)  the  kingdom  felt  all  thofe  woes  that  are  threaten'd 
to  them  whofe  king  is  a  child ;  till  at  length  the  prevalency  of  the  Englijh  arms 
(awak'd  for  her  caufe)  brought  the  great  defign  of  fending  her  into  France  to  per- 
fedtion  :  fo  that  at  five  years  old  fhe  was  tranfported,  and  at  fifteen  marry'd  to  the 
Dolphin  Francis,  after  king  ;  while  her  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  Guise,  in  her 
regency,  cxercis'd  all  rage  againft  the  profeflbrs  of  the  pure  religion  then  in  the 
dawn.  Francis  after  two  years  left  her  a  childlefs  widow,  fo  that  at  eighteen  fhe 
return'd  into  Scotland  to  fucceed  her  mother  (then  newly  dead)  in  her  exor- 
bitancys. 

I  HAD  almoft  forgot  to  tell,  that  this  young  couple  in  the  tranfport  of  their  nup- 
tial folemnitys  took  the  arms  and  title  of  England ;  which  indifcrete  ambition  we 
may  fuppofe  firft  quicken'd  thejealoufy  of  Elizabeth  againft  her,  which  after 
kindl'd  fo  great  a  flame. 

In  Scotland  ftie  ftiew'd  what  a  ftrange  influence  loofe  education  has  upon  youth, 
and  the  weaker  fex.  All  the  French  effeminacys  came  over  with  her,  and  the  court 
loft  that  little  feverity  which  was  left.  David  Rizio,  an  Italian  fidler,  was  the 
only  favorit,  and  it  is  too  much  fear'd,  had  thofe  enjoyments  which  no  woman  can 
give  but  ftie  that  gives  away  her  honor  and  chaftity. 

But  a  little  after,  Henry  lord  Darnly  coming  with  Matthew  earl  of  Lenox^ 
his  father,  into  Scotland.,  fhe  caft  an  ey  upon  him,  and  marry'd  him.  Whether  ic 
v/ere  to  ftrengthen  her  pretenfion  to  England,  he  being  com  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
daughter,  as  we  Ihall  tell  anon,  or  to  color  her  adulterys,  and  hide  the  ftiame  of 
an  impregnation  (tho  fome  have  whifper'd,  that  fhe  never  conceiv'd,  and  that  the 
ion  was  fuppofititious)  or  fom  phrenzy  of  affeftion  drew  her  that  way  ;  certain  it  is 
fhe  foon  declin'd  her  afFedion  to  her  huft)P.nd,  and  increas'd  it  to  David  (he  being 
her  perpetual  companion  at  board,  and  managing  all  afl^airs,  while  the  king  with  a 
contemtible  train  was  fent  away)  infomuch  that  fom  of  the  nobility  that  could  not 
digeft  this,  enter'd  into  a  confpiracy,  which  the  king  headed,  and  flew  him  in  her 
chamber, 
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This  turn'd  all  her  negleft  of  the  king  into  rage,  (o  that  her  chiefeft  bufinefs 
was  to  appeafe  her  favorit's  ghoft  with  the  {laughter  of  her  hufband ;  poifon  was 
firftattemted,  but  it  being  (it  feems)  too  weak,  or  his  youth  overcoming  it,  that 
cxpeftation  fail'd.  But  the  devil  and  Bothwel  furnifh'd  her  with  another  that 
fucceded  ;  fhe  fo  intices  him,  being  fo  fick  that  they  were  forc'd  to  bring  him  in  a 
horditter  to  Edinburgh  where  Ihe  cherilh'd  him  extremely,  till  the  credulous  young 
man  beo-an  to  lay  afide  fufpicion,  and  to  hope  better  :  fo  flie  puts  him  into  a  ruinous 
lioufe  near  the  palace,  from  whence  no  news  can  be  had,  brings  in  her  own  bed, 
and  lys  in  the  houfe  with  him ;  and  at  length  when  the  defign  was  ripe,  caufes  him 
one  Sunday  night,  with  his  fervant,  to  be  ftrangl'd,  thrown  out  of  the  window, 
and  the  houfe  to  be  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  her  own  rich  bed  having  bin  before 
fecretly  convey'd  away.  This  and  other  performances  made  her  favor  upon 
Bothwel  fo  hot,  that  fhe  muft  marry  him;  the  only  obftacle  was,  he  had  a  wife 
already ;  but  flie  was  compel'd  to  fue  for  a  divorce,  which  (fo  great  perfons  being 
concern'd)  it  was  a  wonder  it  fhould  be  granting  fo  long  as  ten  days.  Well,  fhe 
marrys ;  but  the  more  honeft  nobility  amaz'd  at  thofe  exorbitancys,  alTemble  to- 
gether, and  with  arms  in  their  hands  begin  toexpoftulat.  The  newmarry'd  couple 
are  forc'd  to  make  back  fouthwards  ;  where  finding  but  (lender  affiftance,  and  the 
queen  fooliflily  coming  from  Dunbar  to  Leith,  was  glad  at  laft  to  delay  a  parly  till 
her  dear  was  efcap'd  ;  and  then  (clad  in  an  old  tatter'd  coat)  to  yield  herfelf  a 
prifoner. 

Being  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  us'd  rather  with  hate  of  her  former  enormitys, 
than  pity  of  her  prefent  fortune,  fhe  receiv'd  a  meflage,  that  fhe  muft  either  refign 
the  crown  to  her  fon  James  (that  was  born  in  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Darnly)  or  elfe  they  would  precede  to  another  eledion,  and  was  forc'd  to  obey. 
So  the  child  then  in  his  cradle  was  acknowleg'd  James  the  Sixth,  better  known  io8. 
afterwards  by  the  title  of  G^-eat  Briiai?:. 

The  wretched  mother  flying  after  into  England,  was  entertain'd  (tho  with  a 
o-uard)  by  queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  after  that  being  fuborn'd  by  the  Papifts,  and 
exafperated  by  the  Guizes,  fhe  enter'd  into  plots  and  machinations,  fo  inconfiftent 
with  the  fafety  of  England,  that  by  an  act  of  parlament  flie  was  condemn'd  ta 
death,  which  fhe  receiv'd  by  a  hatchet  at  Fotheringay  caftle. 

The  infancy  of  her  fon  was  attended  with  thofe  domeftic  evils  that  accompany 
the  minority  of  kings.  In  his  youth  he  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Denmark  (a  ■ 
woman  I  hear  little  of,  faving  the  charafter  Salust  gives  Sempronia,  that  fhe 
could  dance  better  than  became  a  virtuous  woman)  with  whom  he  iuppofing  the 
earl  Gowry  too  mucli  in  league,  caus'd  him  and  his  brother  to  be  flain  at  their 
own  houfe  whither  he  was  invited  ;  he  giving  out,  that  they  had  an  intent  to  murdei- 
him;  and  that  by  miracle  and  the  afiiftance  of  fom  men  (whom  he  had  inftrufted 
for  that  purpofe,  and  taught  their  tale)  he  efcap'd.  For  this  deliverance  (or  to  fay 
better,  alTaflination)  he  blafphem'd  God  with  a  folemn  thankfgiving  once  a  year  all 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Well  had  it  bin  for  us,  if  our  forefathers  had  laid  hold  of  that  happy  opportunity 
of  Elizabeth's  death  (in  which  the  Teuthors  took  a  period)  to  have  perform'd 
that  which,  perhaps  in  due  punifliment,  has  coll  us  fo  much  blood  and  fweat ;  and 
not  have  bow'd  under  the  fway  of  a  ftranger,  difdain'd  by  the  moft  generous  and 
wife  at  that  time,  and  only  fupported  by  the  fa<Slion  of  fom,  and  the  floth  of  others ; 
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who  brought  but  a  flender  title,  and  (however  the  flattery  of  the  times  cry'd  him 
.     up  for  a  Solomon)  wealc  commendations  for  fuch  an  advancement. 

His  title  flood  thus,  Margaret,  eldeft  daughter  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  was 
marry'd  to  James  the  Fourth,  whofe  fon  James  the  Fifth  had  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  the  Sixth.  Margaret  after  her  firfl:huiliand's  death,  marrys  Archibald 
Douglas  earl  oi  Angus,  who  upon  her  begot  Margaret  wife  of  Matthew  earl 
oi  Lenox,  and  mother  of  that  Henry  Darnly,  whofe  tragical  end  we  juft  now 
mention'd.  Now  upon  this  flender  title,  and  our  internal  diflenfions  (for  the  Ce- 
cilians  and  EJfexians,  for  feveral  ends,  made  perpetual  applications)  got  Jammy 
from  a  revenue  of  30,000/.  to  one  of  almolt  two  millions,  tho  there  were  others 
that  had  as  fair  pretences  (and  what  elfe  can  any  of  them  make  ?)  the  fl:atute  of 
25  Edw.  3.  exprefly  excluding  foreners  from  the  crown:  and  fo  the  children  of 
Charles  Brandon  by  Mary  the  fecond  daughter,  dowager  of  France,  being 
next  to  com  in.  And  the  lady  Arabella  being  fprung  from  a  third  hufband  (the 
lord  Stuart)  of  the  faid  Margaret,  and  by  a  male  line,  carry'd  furely  fo  for- 
midable a  pretenfion  (it  ihould  feem)  that  even  that  iniquity  which  was  perfonally 
inherent  to  her,  made  her  days  very  unhappy,  and  for  moft  part  captive,  and  her 
death  ('tis  thought)  fomewhat  too  early;  fo  cruel  are  the  perfecutions  of  cowardly 
minds,  even  againft  the  weakeft  and  mofl:  unprotefted  innocence. 

And  indeed  his  right  to  the  crown  was  fo  unfatisfaftory  even  to  the  moft  judicious 
of  thofe  days,  that  Toby  Matthews  having  fuit  about  fom  privileges  which  he 
claim'd  to  his  biflioprick  (which  was  then  "Durham)  wherin  the  king  oppos'd  him  ; 
and  having  one  day  ftated  tlie  cafe  before  fom  of  his  friends,  who  feem'd  to  approve 
of  it ;  yes,  fays  he,  I  could  wifh  he  had  but  half  fo  good  a  title  to  the  crown. 
And  'tis  known  that  fom  fpecches  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley,  too  generous  and 
Englifli  for  the  times,  was  that  which  brought  him  to  trial  and  condemnation  for  a 
feign'd  crime  ;  and  afterwards  fo  facilitated  that  barbarous  defign  of  Gundamar, 
to  cut  off  his  head  for  a  crime,  for  which  he  was  condemn'd  fourteen  years  before, 
and  which  by  the  commifllons  he  after  receiv'd  (according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
then  lord  chancellor,  and  the  greateft  lawyers)  was  in  law  pardon'd. 

'J'his  may  appear  befides  our  purpofe ;  but  we  could  not  fever  this  confideration, 
unlefs  we  would  draw  him  with  a  half-face,  and  leave  as  much  in  umbrage  as  we 
expreft.  That  which  moft  folcmniz'd  his  perfon  was,  firft  the  confideration  of  his 
adhering  to  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  wheras  we  are  to  conflder  that  thole  flight  ve- 
litations  he  had  with  Bellarmin  and  the  Romamjls,  tended  rather  to  make  his 
own  authority  more  intrinfically  intenfe  and  venerable,  than  to  confute  any  thing 
they  faid  :  tor  he  had  before  ftiak'd  them  off  as  to  foren  jurifdiction  ;  and  formatter 
of  popery,  it  appear'd  in  his  latter  time  that  he  was  no  fuch  enemy  to  it,  both  by 
his  own  compliances  with  the  Spanifti  embafl"adors,  the  defign  of  the  Spanifli  match 
(in  which  his  fon  was  perfonally  imbarkt)  and  the  flow  afllftances  fent  to  his  daugh- 
ter, in  v/hofe  lafety  and  protedion  Proteftantifm  was  at  tlut  time  fo  much  con- 
ccrn'd. 

For  his  knowlege,  he  had  fome  glancings  and  niblings,  which  the  feverity  of 
the  excellent  Buchanan  forc'd  into  him  in  his  younger  time,  and  after  con verfation 
fomwhat  polifti'd.  But  tho  [  bear  not  fo  great  a  contemt  to  liis  other  works,  as 
Ben  Johnson  did  to  his  poetry,  yet  if  they  among  many  others  were  going  to  the 
fire,  they  would  not  be  one  of  the  firft  I  fliould  refcue,  as  pofllbly  expecting  a.mor« 
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fevere  and  refin'd  judgment  in  many  others ;  and  knowing  that  he  had  fo  many 
able  wits  at  command,  might  eafily  give  their  oracles  thro  his  mouth.  But  fuppol'e 
the  things  generous  and  fit  to  live  (as  I  am  not  yet  convinc'd)  yet  what  condemna- 
tion is  this  to  a  king,  who  fliould  have  other  bufmefs  than  fpinning  and  weaving 
fine  theorys,  and  engaging  in  Ichool  chiquaneries  ?  which  was  well  underftood  by 
Henry  the  Fourth,  who  hearing  fom  men  celebrat  him  with  thele  attributes ;  yes 
(anfwcr'd  he,  very  tartly)  He  is  a  fine  king,  a>id  writes  little  books. 

'Tis  true,  he  was  a  good  drol,  and  poffibly  after  Greec  wine  ibmwhat  fadious : 
but  of  his  fubftantial  and  heroic  wiidom  I  have  not  heard  any  great  inllances.  He 
himielf  us'd  to  brag  of  .'us  kingcraft,  which  was  not  to  render  his  people  happy, 
and  to  profecute  the  ends  of  a  good  king,  but  to  fcrue  up  the  prerogative,  divert 
parlaments  from  the  due  difquifition  and  profecution  of  their  freedoms,  and  to 
break  them  up  at  pleafure  -,  and  indeed  his  parting  with  the  cautionary  towns  of 
the  loiv  countrys,  and  that  for  fo  fmall  a  fum,  fhew'd  him  a  perfon  not  fo  quick- 
fighted,  or  unfit  to  be  overreach'd. 

For  his  peaceable  reign,  honourable  and  juft  quarrels  he  wanted  not ;  but  floth 
and  cowardice  witheld  him  :  and  indeed  the  eafe  and  luxury  of  thofe  times  fomented 
and  nourifli'd  thofe  lurking  and  peftilent  humours,  which  afterwards  fo  dangeroufly 
broke  out  in  his  fon's  reign. 

We  Ihall  not  trouble  his  afhes  with  the  mention  of  his  perfonal  faults ;  only,  if 
we  may  compare  God's  judgments  with  apparent  fins,  we  may  find  the  latter  end 
of  his  life  neither  fortunat  nor  comfortable  to  him.  His  wife  diftafted  by  him, 
and  fom  fay,  languifliing  of  a  foul  difeafe  •,  his  eldeft  fon  dying  with  too  violenc 
fymptoms  of  poifon,  and  that,  as  is  fear'd,  by  a  hand  too  much  ally'd  ;  his  fecond 
(againft  whom  he  ever  had  a  fecret  antipathy)  fcarce  return'd  from  a  mad  and  dan- 
gerous voyage;  his  daughter  (all  that  was  left  of  that  fex)  banifh'd,  with  her  nu- 
merous ifllie,  out  of  her  hufband's  dominion,  and  living  in  miferable  exile ;  and 
laftly,  himfelf  dying  of  a  violent  death  by  poifon,  in  which  his  fon  was  more  than 
fufpedled  to  have  a  hand,  *as  may  be  infer'd  from  Buckingham's  plea,  that  he  did- 
it  by  the  command  of  the  prince,  and  Charles's  difiblution  of  the  parlament  that 
took  in  hand  to  examin  it  ;  and  laftly  his  indifferency  at  Bitckingbatns  death  (tho 
he  pretended  all  love  to  him  alive)  as  glad  to  be  rid  of  fo  dangereus  and  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  partner  of  his  guilt.  Yet  the  miter'd.  Parafits  of  thole  times  could  fay,, 
that  one  went  to  heaven  in  Noahh  ark,  the  other  in  Elijha\  chariot,  he  dying  of  a. 
pretended  fever,  fhe  (as  they  faid)  of  a  dropfy. 

Charles  having  now  obtain'd  his  brother's  inheritance,  carry'd  himfelf  in  ma-  109,- 
naging  of  it  like  one  that  gain'd  it  as  he  did.  The  firft  of  Iiis  acts  was  that  glorious 
attemt  upon  the  ile  of  R-hee.  The  next,  that  noble  and  chriftian  betraying  of 
Roche],  and  coiifequcntly  in  a  manner  the  whole  Proteftant  intcrell  in  Frarxe.  Tlie 
middle  of  the  reign  was  heightening  of  prerogative  and  prelacy,  and  conforming 
our  churches  to  the  pattern  oi  Rome;  till  at  laft  juft  indignation  brought  his  fub- 
jecfts  of  Scotland  into  England,  and  lb  forc'd  him  to  call  a  parlament :  which  tho  he 
ihamelefty  fays  in  the  firft  line  uf  the  book,  call'd  his,  was  out  of  his  o'Mfr  inclina- 
tion to  parlamrnts,  yet  how  well  he  lik'd  them,  may  appear  by  his  firft  tampering 
with  hb  own  army  in  the  north,  to  furprize  and  dillblve  them  ;  then  with  the  Scots, 
who  at  that  time  were  court  proof-,  then  raifing  up  the  Irijh  rebellion,  which  has 
wafted  millions  of  lives  ;  and  laftly,  his  open  feccftion  from  IJ^eJtminJter,  and  ho- 
{lility  againft  tiie  two  houles,  which  maintiiin'd  a  firft  and  fecond  ftiarp  war,  that 
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had  almofl;  ruin'd  tlie  nation,  had  not  Providence  in  a  manner  immediatly  interpos'd 
and  relcu'd  us  to  liberty,  and  made  us  fuch  fignal  inftruments  of  his  vengeance, 
that  all  wicked  kings  may  tremble  at  the  example. 

In  a  word,  never  was  man  lb  reiblute  and  obftinat  in  a  tyranny  -,  never  people 
more  ftrangely  befotted  with  it.  To  paint  the  image  of  David  with  his  face,  and 
blafphemoufiy  to  parallel  him  with  Christ,  would  make  one  at  firft  thought  think 
him  a  faint :  but  to  compare  his  preteftations  and  aftions  ;  his  aftions  of  the  day, 
his  actions  of  the  night  •,  his  Proteftant  religion,  and  his  courting  of  the  Pope  -,  and 
obedience  to  his  wife  -,  we  may  juftly  fay,  he  was  one  of  the  mod  confummat  in 
the  arts  of  tyranny  that  ever  was.  And  it  could  be  no  other  than  God's  hand  that 
arrefled  him  in  the  height  of  his  defigns  and  greatnefs,  and  cut  off"  him  and  his  fa- 
mily, making  good  his  own  imprecations  on  his  own  head. 

Our  fcene  is  again  in  Scotland,  which  has  accepted  his  fon,  whom  for  diftinftion 
fake  we  will  be  content  to  call  Charles  the  Second.  Certainly  thefe  people  were 
ftrangely  blind  as  to  God's  judgments  perpetually  pour'd  out  tipon  a  family  -,  or 
elfe  wonderfully  addided  to  their  own  intereft,  to  admit  the  fpray  of  fuch  a  liock ; 
one  that  has  fo  little  to  commend  him,  and  fo  great  improbability  to  further  their 
defigns  and  happinefs ;  a  Popifh  education,  if  not  religion  too,  however  for  the 
prelent  he  may  feem  to  diflemble  it;  France,  the  Jefuits,  and  his  mother,  good 
means  of  fuch  an  improvement;  the  dangerous  maxims  of  his  father,  befides  the 
revenge  he  ows  his  death,  of  which  he  will  never  totally  acquit  the  Scots  ;  his  hate 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  his  fenfe  of  Montrose's  death  ;  his  backwardnefs  to  com  to 
them  till  all  other  means  fail'd  (both  his  foren  beg'd  afTiftances,  his  propofitions  to 
the  Pope,  and  commiflions  to  Montrose)  and  laftly,  his  late  running  away  to  his 
old  friends  in  the  north  ;  fo  that  any  man  may  fee  his  prefent  compliance  to  be  but 
hiftrionical  and  forc'd,  and  that  as  foon  as  he  has  led  them  into  the  fnare,  and  got 
power  into  his  own  hands,  fo  as  that  he  may  appear  once  more  barefac'd,  he  will 
be  a  fcourge  upon  them  for  their  grofs  hypocrify,  and  l^ave  them  a  fad  inilance  to 
all  nations,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  efpoule  fuch  an  interefl,  againft  which  God  with 
fo  vifible  and  fevere  a  hand  does  fight,  carry'd  on  by  and  for  the  fupport  of  a  ty- 
rannizing nobility  and  clergy,  and  wherin  the  poor  people  are  blindly  led  on  by 
thofe  afrighting  (but  falfe  and  ungrounded)  pretenfions  of  perfidy  and  perjury,  and 
made  inftrumental  with  their  own  eftates  and;  blood  towards  inflaving  and  ruining 
themfelves. 
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INTRODUCTION,  or  ORDER  of  the  WORK. 


Pliny's de-  ^^CEANA  is  faluted  by  the  Panegyrift  after  this  manner;  O  the  moft  hlefi 
fcription  of  V.^  and  fortunat  of  all  countrys,  OCEANA  !  how  defervedly  has  Nature  with  the 
Oceana.  hountys  of  heaven  and  earth  indu  d  thee  ?  thy  ever-fruitful  womb  not  clos'd  with  ice., 

nor  dijfolv'dhy  the  raging  Jiar ;  where  Ceres  andBACCuvs  are  perpetual  twins.  Thy 
woods  are  not  the  harbor  of  devouring  beafls.,  nor  thy  continual  verdure  the  ambufh  of 
ferpents^  but  the  food  of  innumerable  herds  and  flocks  prefenting  thee  their  floepherdefs 
with  diftended  dugs,  or  golden  fleeces.  The  wings  of  thy  night  involve  thee  not  in  the 
horror  of  darknefs,  but  have  ftill  fom  white  feather  ;  and  thy  day  is  (that  for  which 
we  efteem  life)  the  longefl.  But  this  extafy  of  Pliny  (as  is  obferv'd  by  Bertius) 
feems  to  allude  as  well  to  Marpejia  and  Panopea,  now  provinces  of  this  common- 
wealth, as  to  Oceana  it  felf. 
The  nature  of  To  fpeak  of  the  people  in  each  of  thefe  countrys,  this  of  Oceana  for  fo  foft  a 
the  People.  Qne,  is  the  moft  martial  in  the  whole  world.  Let  fiates  that  aim  at  greatnefs  (fays 
Verulamius)  take  heed  how  their  nobility  and  gentlemen  multiply  too  fajl,  for  that 
makes  the  common  fubjen  grow  to  be  apeafant  and  bafe  fwain  driven  out  of  heart,  and 
in  effe^  but  a  gentleman's  laborer  -,  jujl  as  you  may  fee  in  coppice  woods,  if  you  leave 
the  fladdels  too  thick,  you  fhall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  fhrubs  and  bufhes  :  fo 
in  countrys,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  bafe;  and  you  will  bring 
it  to  that  at  laft^  that  not  the  hundredth  poll  will  he  fit  for  a  helmet,  fpe daily  as  to  the 
infantry,  which  is  the  nerve  of  an  army,  and  fo  there  will  be  great  population  and  little 
Jlrength.  This  of  which  I  fpeak  has  bin  no  where  better  feen  than  by  comparing  of 
Oceana  ^«i  France,  whereof  Octdina.,  tho  far  lefs  in  territory  and  population,  has  bin 
neverthelefs  an  overmatch,  in  regard  the  middle  people  of  Oceana  make  good  foldiers, 
which  the peafants  in  France  do  not.  In  which  words  Verulamius  (as  Machi- 
AVEL  has  don  before  him)  harps  much  upon  a  ftring  which  he  has  not  perfecftly 
tun'd,  and  that  is  the  balance  of  dominion  or  property  :  as  it  follows  more  plainly  in 
his  praife  of  the  profound  and  admirable  device  of  Panurgus  king  of  Oceana,  in 
making  farms  and  houfes  of  hujlandry  of  a  Jlandard  •,  that  is,  maintain" d  with  fuch  a 
proportion  of  land  to  them,  as  may  breed  a  fubjeSl  to  live  in  convenient  plenty,  and  no 
fervil  condition,  and  to  keep  the  plow  in  the  hand  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings. 
And  thus  indeed  (fays  ht)  you  fhall  attain  to  Virgil's  character  *  which  he  gives  of 
ant  lent  Italy. 

But  the  tillage  bringing  up  a  good  foldiery,  brings  up  a  good  commonwealth ; 
which  the  author  in  the  praife  of  Panurgus  did  not  mind,  nor  Panurgus  in  de- 
ferving  that  praife  :  for  where  the  owner  of  the  plow  coms  to  have  the  fword  too, 
he  will  uie  it  in  defence  of  his  own  ;  whence  it  has  happen'd  that  the  people  of 
Oceana  in  proportion  to  their  property  have  bin  always  free.     And  the  genius  of 

•  Terra  potens  armis  atque  ubere  gleba. 
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this  nation  has  ever  had  fom  refemblance  with  that  of  antient  It^.!)\  which  was 
wholly  addidted  to  commonwealchs,  and  v/here  Ro-me  came  to  make  the  greatelt 
account  of  her  riiftic  tribes,  and  to  call  her  confuls  from  the  plow  ;  for  in  the  way 
of  parlaments,  which  was  the  government  of  this  realm,  men  of  country-lives  have 
bin  ftill  intruded  with  the  greateft  affairs,  and  the  people  have  conftantly  had  an 
averfion  to  the  ways  of  the  court.  Ambition  loving  to  be  gay,  and  to  fav.'n,  has 
bin  a  gallantry  look'd  upon  as  having  Ibmthing  in  it  of  the  livery  ;  and  hulbandry, 
or  the  country  way  of  life,  tho  of  a  groffer  fpinning,  as  the  beft  fluf  of  a  common- 
wealth, according  to  Aristotle,  fuch  a  one  being  the  moll  obftinat  ailertrefs 
of  her  liberty,  and  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  innovation  or  turbulency.  Wherfore  till  the 
foundations  (as  will  be  hereafter  fhew'd)  were  remov'd,  this  people  was  cbferv'd  to 
be  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  fhakings  and  turbulency  of  any  :  wheras  commonwealths, 
upon  which  the  city  life  has  had  the  ftronger  influence,  as  Athens,  have  feldom  or 
never  bin  quiet ;  but  at  the  beft  are  found  to  have  injur'd  their  own  bulinefs  by 
overdoing  it.  Whence  the  Urban  tribes  of  Rotne,  coniifting  of  the  Turba  forenfis^ 
and  Libertins  that  had  receiv'd  their  freedom  by  manumilTion,  were  of  no  reputation 
in  comparifon  of  the  ruftics.  It  is  true,  that  with  Venice  it  may  feem  to  be  other- 
wife,  in  regard  the  gentlemen  (for  fo  are  all  fuch  call'd  as  have  a  right  to  that  go- 
vernment) are  wholly  addidted  to  the  city  life  :  but  then  the  Turba  forenjis,  the  fe- 
cretarys,  Cittedini,  with  the  reft  of  the  populace,  are  wholly  excluded.  Other- 
wife  a  commonwealth,  confifting  but  of  one  city,  would  doubtlefs  be  ftormy,  in 
regard  that  ambition  would  be  every  man's  trade :  but  where  it  confifts  of  a 
country,  the  plow  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  finds  him  a  better  calling,  and  pro- 
duces the  moft  innocent  and  fteddy  genius  of  a  commonwealth,  fuch  as  is  that  of 
Oceana. 

Marpesia,  being  the  northern  part  of  the  fame  iland,  is  the  dry  nurfe  of  a  po-  The  nature 
pulous  and  hardy  nation,  but  where  the  ftaddels   have  bin   formerly  too  thick:   of  the  Mar- 
whence  their  courage  anfwer'd  not  their  hardinefs,  except  in  the  nobility,  who  go-  P'^''^"-'- 
vern'd  that  country  much  after  the  manner  of  Poland ;  but  that  the  king  was  not 
eleftive  till  the  people  receiv'd  their  liberty,  the  yoke  of  the  nobility  being  broke 
by  the  commonwealth  oi Oceana,  which  in  grateful  return  is  thereby  provided  with 
an  inexhauftible  magazin  of  auxiliarys. 

Panopea,  the  foft  mother  of  a  ftothful  and  pvifiUanimous  people,  is  a  neighbor  The  nature  of 
iland,  antiently  fubjefted  by  the  arms  of  Oceana  ;  fmce  almoft  depopulated  for  '^^  '^^^^- 
fhaking  the  yoke,  and  at  length  replanted  with  a  new  race.     But  (thro  what  vir-  t'^^"^* 
tues  of  the  foil,  or  vice  of  the  air  foever  it  be)  they  com  ftill  to  degenerat,     Wher- 
fore feeing  it  is  neither  likely  to  yield  men  fit  for  arms,  nor  neceffeiy  it  fhould  ;  it 
had  bin  the  intereft  of  Oceana  fo  to  have  dilpos'd  of  this  province,  being  both  rich 
in  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  full  of  commodious  ports  for  trade,  that  it  might  have 
bin  order'd  for  the  beft  in  relation  to  her  purfe  ;  which  in  my  opinion  (if  it  had  bin 
thought  upon  in  time)  might  have  bin  beft  don  by  planting  it  with  Jews,  allowing 
them  their  ov/n  rites  and  laws  ;  for  that  would  have  brought  them  fuddenly  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  fufficient  numbers.     And  tho  the  Jews  be  now  al- 
together  for  merchandize,  yet  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (except  fince  their  exile  from 
whence  they  have  not  bin  landlords)  they  were  altogether  for  agriculture  :  and  there 
is  no  caufe  why  a  man  fliould  doubt,  but  having  a  fruitful  country,  and  excellent 
ports  too,  they  would  be  good  at  both.     Panopea  well  peopled,  would  be  worth  a 
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matter  of  four  rrjillions  dry  rents ;  that  is,  befides  the  advantage  of  the  agriculture 
and  trade,  which,  with  a  nation  of  that  induftry,  corns  at  leaft  to  as  much  more. 
Wherfore  Panopen  being  farm'd  out  to  the  Je--J!}s  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  for  the 
'  pay  of  a  provincial  army  to  protedl  them  during  the  term  of  feven  years,  and  for 
two  millions  annual  revenue  from  that  time  forward,  befides  the  cuftoms  which- 
would  pay  the  provincial  army,  would  liave  bin  a  bargain  of  fuch  advantage,  both 
to  them  and  this  commonv/salth,  as  is  not  to  be  found  otherwife  by  either.  To 
receive  the  Jcivs  after  any  otiier  manner  into  a  commonwealth,  were  to  maim  it : 
-  for  they  of  all  nations  never  incorporat,  but  taking  up  the  room  of  a  limb,  are  of 
no  ufe  or  office  to  the  body,  while  they  fuck  the  nourifliment  which  would  fuftain 
a  natural  and  ufeful  member. 

If  Fane-pea  had  bin  fo  difpos'd  of,  that  knapfack,  with  the  Marpefian  auxiliary,, 
had  bin  an  ineftimable  treafure  -,  the  fituation  of  thefe  countrys  being  ilands  (as 
appears  by  Venice  how  advantageous  fuch  a  one  is  to  the  like  government)  feems  to 
The  fituation   have  bin  defign'd  by  God  for  a  commonwealth.     And  yet  that,  thro  the  ftreitnefs 
of  the  com-      Qf  ^j.g  plr.ce  and  defeft  of  proper  arms,  can  be  no  more  than  a  commonwealth  for 
Oceana'.  prefervation  :  wheras  this,  reduc'd  to  the  like  government,  is  a  commonwealth  for  ■ 

increafe,  and  upon  the  mightieft  foundation  that  any  has  bin  laid  from  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

Illam  arEid  capiens  Neptunus  conipede  ftrmgit : 
Hanc  autem glaucis  cap t us  compleSitur  iilnis. 

The  fea  gives  law  to  the  growth  of  Venice,  but  the  growth  of  Oceana  gives  law-.^ 
to  the  fea. 

These  courdrys  having  bin  antiently  diftinft  and  hoftil  kingdoms,  came  by  Mor- 
pheus the  Marpefian  (wlio  fucceeded  by  hereditaiy  right  to  the  crown  of  Oceana) 
not  only  to  be  join'd  un-der  one  head  ;  but  to  be  caft,  as  it  were  by  a  charm,  into 
that  profound  fleep,  which,  broken  at  length  by  the  trumpet  ot  civil  war,  has 
produc'd  thofe  effedts,  that  have  given  occafion  to  the  infuing  difcourfe,  divided 
into  four  parts. 
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1.  The  Preliminary s,  JJie'iving  the  principles  of  gcvernfnent. 

2.  The  Council  cf  Legidators,  fljcwing  the  art  of  making  a  commorrjDeaUh. 

0.  The  Model  cf  the  Commonvjealth  <?/ Oceana,  faeiving  the  effcoi  offuch  an  art. 
4.  The  Corollary,  Jliewingfom  confequsnces  offuch  a  government. 


The  Prelirainarys,  floeiiing  the  principles  of  government. 


^ANOTT I,  the  mofl;  excellent  defcri'oer  of  the  commonwealth  of  Venice, 
Jl  divides  the  whole  feries  of  government  into  two  times  or  periods :  the  one 
ending  with  the  liberty  of  Rome,  which  was  the  courfe  or  empire,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  antient  prudence,  iirft  difcover'd  to  mankind  by  God  himfelf  in  the  -tabric  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael,  and  afterwards  pick'd  out  of  his  footfteps  in  nature, 
and  unanimoufly  follow'd  by  the  Crcccs  and  Romar.s  :  the  other  beginning  with 
the  arms  of  C/es.\r,  which,  extinguifhing  liberty,  were  the  tranfition  of  antienc 
into  modern  prudence,  introduc'd  by  thofe  inundations  of  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Lombards,  Saxons,  which,  breaking  the  Roman  empire,  deform'd  the  v/hole  face  of 
the  world  with  thofe  ill  features  of  government,  which  at  this  time  are  becom  far 
worfe  in  thefe  weftern  parts,  except  Venice,  which  efcaping  the  hands  of  the  Bar- 
larians,  by  virtue  of  its  impregnable  fituation,  has  had  its  ey  fix'd  upon  antient 
prudence,  and  is  attain'd  10  a  perfedion  even  beyond  the  copy. 

Relation  being  had  to  thefe  two  times,  government  (to  define  it  de  jure,  or   Definit'ons  of 
according  to  antient  prudence)  is  an  art  wherby  a  civil  fociety  of  men  is  inftituted   so*"""^-"*> 
and  preferv'd  upon  the  foundation  of  common  right  or  interefl: ;    or  (to  follow 
Aristotle  and  Livv)  it  is  the  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 

And  government  (to  define  it  de  faSio,  or  according  to  modern  prudence)  is  an 
art  wherby  fom  man,  or  Ibm  few  men,  fubject  a  city  or  a  nation,  and  rule  it  ac- 
cording to  his  or  their  privat  intereft  :  which,  becaufe  the  laws  in  fuch  cafes  are 
made  according  to  the  intereft  of  a  man,  or  of  fom  few  familys,  may  be  faid  to 
be  the  empire  of  men,  and  not  of  laws. 

The  former  kind  is  that  which  Machiavel  (whofe  books  are  neglefted)  is  the 
only  politician  that  has  gon  about  to  retrieve  ;  and  that  Leviathan  (v/ho  would  pgg.  ,so. 
have  his  book  impos'd  upon  the  univerfitys)  gos  about  to  deftroy.  For,  //  is  (fays  rag.  37;, 
he)  another  error  of  AristotleV  politics,  that  in  a  well-order  d  commontvealth  not 
men  foould  govern,  hut  the  laws.  Whatman  that  has  his  natural  fenfes,  tho  he  can 
vciiher  zvri/e  nor  read,  dos  not  find  hivtfelf  governed  by  them  he  fears,  and  believes  can 
kill  or  hurt  him,  ivhen  he  obeys  not  ?  Or,  'u:ho  believes  that  the  law  can  hurt  him, 
'ivbicb  is  but  words  and  taper,  -without  the  hands  andfivords  of  men  ?   I  confefs,  that 
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*  the  magiftrat  upon  his  bench  is  that  to  the  law,  which  a  gunner  upon  his  plat- 
form is  to  his  cannon.  Neverthelcfs,  I  fliould  not  dare  to  argue  with  a  man  of 
any  ingenuity  after  this  manner.  A  whole  army,  tho  they  can  neither  write  nor 
read,  are  not  afraid  of  a  platform,  which  they  know  is  but  earth  or  Hone  ;  nor  of 
a  cannon,  v/hich  without  a  iiand  to  give  fire  to  it,  is  but  cold  iron  -,  theri'ore  a 
whole  army  is  afraid  of  one  man.  But  of  this  kind  is  the  ratiocination  of  Levia- 
than (as  I  fhall  ihcw  in  divers  places  that  com  in  my  way)  throout  his  whole  poli- 
?i'j,.iii.  tics,  or  worfe  ;  as  where  he  fays  c/ Aristotle  ^»i  0/ Cicero,  of  the  Greecs,  atid 
cf  the  Romans,  ivho  IrSd  linder  popular  ft  at  es,  that  they  derived  thcfe  rights  not  from 
the  pri'ficiples  of  nature^  hut  tranfcriVd  them  into  their  books,  out  of  the  practice  of 
their  own  commonwealths,  as  grammarians  defcribe  the  rules  of  language  cut  of  poets. 
Which  is  as  if  a  man  fliould  tell  famous  Hervy,  that  he  tranfcrib'd  his  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  not  out  of  the  principles  of  nature,  but  out  of  the  anatomy  of 
this  or  that  body. 

To  go  on  therfore  with  his  preliminary  difcourfe,  I  fliall  divide  it  (according 
to  the  two  definitions  of  government  relating  to  Janotti's  two  times)  in  two 
parts.  The  firft  treating  of  the  principles  of  government  in  general,  and  accor- 
ding to  the  antients  :  the  fecond  treating  of  the  late  governments  of  Oceana  in 
particular,  and  in  that  of  modern  prudence. 
Divifion  of  Government,  according  to  the  antients,  and  their  learn'd  difciple  Machiavel, 

govcinmenr.  the  only  politician  of  later  ages,  is  of  three  kinds  ;  the  government  of  one  man, 
or  of  the  better  fort,  or  of  the  whole  people  :  which  by  their  more  learn'd  names 
are  call'd  'monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  Thefe  they  hold,  thro  their 
pronenefs  to  degenerat,  to  be  all  evil.  For  wheras  they  that  govern  fliould  govern 
according  to  realbn,  if  they  govern  according  to  pafTion,  they  do  that  which  they 
iliould  not  do.  Wherfore  as  reafon  and  paflion  are  two  tilings,  lb  government  by 
reafon  is  one  thing,  and  the  corruption  of  government  by  paffion  is  another  thing, 
but  not  always  another  government:  as  a  body  that  is  alive  is  one  thing,  and  a 
body  that  is  dead  is  another  thing,  but  not  always  another  creature,  tho  the  cor- 
ruption of  one  coms  at  lengtli  to  be  the  generation  of  another.  The  corruption 
then  of  monarchy  is  call'd  tyranny  \  that  of  ariftocracy,  oligarchy  •,  and  that  of  de- 
mocracy, anarchy.  But  legiflators  having  found  thefe  three  governments  at  the 
bed  to  be  naught,  have  invented  another  confifting  of  a  mixture  of  them  all, 
which  only  is  good.     This  is  the  dofbrin  of  the  antients. 

But  Leviathan  is  pofitive,  that  they  are  all  deceiv'd,  and  that  there  is  no 
other  government  in  nature  than  one  of  the  three  ;  as  alio  that  the  flefh  of  them 
cannot  ftink,  the  names  of  their  corruptions  being  but  the  names  of  mens  phan- 
fies,  which  will  be  underftood  when  we  are  fhown  which  of  them  was  Senatus 
Populufque  Romanus. 

To  go  my  own  way,  and  yet  to  follow  the  antients,  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment are  twofold  •,  internal,  or  the  goods  of  the  mind  ;  and  external,  or  the  goods 
Goods  of  the    of  fortune.     The  goods  of  the  mind  are  natural  or  acquir'd  virtues,  as  wildom, 
mind  and  of     prudence,  and  courage,  i£c.     The  gsods  of  fortune  are  riches.     There  be  goods 
iorune.  alfo  of  the  body,  as  healrh,  beauty,  ftrength  -,    but  thefe  are  not  to  be  brought 

into  account  upon  this  fcore,  bccaule  if  a  man  or  an  army  acquires  viftory  or 
empire,  it  is  more  from  theis  difciplin,  arms,  and  courage,  than  from  their  na- 

*  Magiftratus  eft  le,x  armata. 
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tural  health,  beauty,  or  ftrength,  in  regard  that  a  people  conqiier'd  may  have 
more  of  natural  ftrength,  beauty  and  health,  and  yet  find  little  remedy.  The 
principles  of  government  then  are  in  the  goods  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  goods  of 
fortune.  To  the  goods  of  the  mind  anfwers  authority ;  to  the  goods  of  fortune, 
power  or  empire.  Wherfore  Leviathan,  tho  he  be  right  where  he  fays  that 
riches-  are  po-wer,  is  miftaken  where  he  fiys  that  prudence,  or  the  reputation  of  pru- 
dence, is  power :  for  the  learning  or  prudence  of  a  man  is  no  more  power  than 
the  learning  or  prudence  of  a  book  or  author,  which  is  properly  authority.  A 
learned  writer  may  have  authority  tho  he  has  no  power  ;  and  a  foolilli  magiftrat 
may  have  power,  tho  he  has  otherwife  no  efteem  or  authority.  The  difference  of 
thefe  two  is  obfcrv'd  by  Livy  in  Evander,  of  whom  he  fays,  *  that  he  govern'd 
rather  by  the  authority  of  others,  than  by  his  own  power. 

To  begin  with  riches,  in  regard  that  men  are  hung  upon  thefe,  not  of  choice 
as  upon  the  other,  but  of  neceffity  and  by  tlie  teeth  :  for  as  much  as  he  who 
wants  bread,  is  liis  fervant  that  will  feed  him  ;  if  a  man  thus  feeds  a  whole  people, 
they  are  under  his  empire. 

Empire  is  of  two  kinds,  domeftic  and  national,  or  foren  and  provincial. 

Domestic  empire  is  founded  upon  dominion. 

Dominion  is  property  real  or  perfonal,  that  is  to  fay,  in  lands,  or  in  mony  and 
goods. 

Lands,  or  the  parts  and  parcels  of  a  territory,  are  held  by  the  proprietor  or 
proprietors,  lord  or  lords  of  it,  in  fom  proportion  ;  and  fuch  (except  it  be  in  a 
city  that  has  little  or  no  land,  and  whofe  revenue  is  in  trade)  as  is  the  proportion 
or  balance  of  dominion  or  property  in  land,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  empire. 

If  one  man  be  fole  landlord  of  a  territory,  or  overbalance  the  people,  for  ex- 
ample three  parts  in  four,  he  is  Grand  Signior  :  for  fo  the  Turk  is  call'd  from  his 
property  ;  and  his  empire  is  abfolute  monarchy. 

If  the  few  or  a  nobility,  or  a  noi:/ility  with  the  clergy  be  landlords,  or  over- 
balance the  people  to  the  like  proportion,  it  makes  the  Gothic  balance  (to  be 
Iliewn  at  large  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  difcourfe)  and  the  empire  is  mix'd  mo- 
narchy, as  that  of  Spain,  Poland,  and  lace  of  Oceana. 

And  if  the  whole  people  be  landlords,  or  hold  the  lands  fo  divided  among 
them,  that  no  one  man,  or  number  of  men,  wichin  the  compafs  of  the  few  or 
oriftocracy,  overbalance  them,  the  empire  (without  the  incerpofition  of  force)  is  a 
commonwealth. 

If  force  be  interpos'd  in  any  of  thefe  three  cafes,  it  muft  either  frame  the  go- 
vernment to  the  foundation,  or  the  foundation  to  the  government  •,  or  holding  the 
government  not  according  to  the  balance,  it  is  not  natural,  but  violent :  and 
therfore  if  it  be  at  the  devotion  of  a  j^rince,  it  is  tyranny  -,  if  at  tiie  devotion  of  the 
few,  oligarchy ;  or  if  in  the  power  of  the  people,  anarchy.  Each  of  v^hich  con- 
fufions,  the  balance  ftanding  otherwife,  is  but  of  fliort  continuance,  becaufe 
againft  the  nature  of  the  balance,  which,  not  deftroy'd,  deftroys  that  which  op- 
pofes  it. 

But  there  be  certain  other  confufions,  which,  being  rooted  in  the  balance,  are 
of  longer  continuance,  and  of  worfe  confequence  ;  as,  firft,  where  a  ncbility  holds 
half  the  property,  or  about  that  proportion,   and  the  people  the  other  half ;  m 
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•which  cafe,  without  altering  the  balance,  there  is  no  remed}'  but  the  one  muft  cat 
out  the  other :  as  the  people  did  the  nobility  in  Athens,  and  the  nobility  the  people 
in  Rcwe.  Secondly,  when  a  prince  holds  about  half  the  dominion,  and  the  peo- 
ple the  other  h.alf  (which  was  the  cafe  of  the  Roman  empsrors,  planted  partly 
vipon  their  military  colonies,  and  partly  upon  the  fenat  and  the  people)  the  go-, 
vernment  becoms  a  very  Pnambles  both  of  the  princes  and  the  people.  Somwhat 
of  this  nature  are  certain  governments  at  this  day,  which  are  faid  to  fubfiil  by 
confufion.  In  this  cafe,  to  fix  the  balance,  i§,  to  entail  mifery  :  but  in  the  three 
former,  not  to  fix  it,  is  to  lofe  ihc  government.  V/herfore  it  being  unlawful  in 
I'urky,  that  any  iliould  pofltfs  land  but  the  Grand  Signior,  the  balance  is  fix'd  by 
the  law,  and  that  empire  firm.  Nor,  tlio  the  Icings  often  fell,  was  the  throne  of 
Oceana  known  to  fliake,  until  the  ftatute  of  alienations  broke  the  pillars,  by  givinjr 
way  to  the  nobility  to  fell  their  eftates.  *  While  Laccdemon  held  to  the  divifion 
of  land  made  by  Lycurcus,  it  was  immoveable  ;  but,  breaking  that,  could  Hand 
no  longer.  This'kind  of  law  fixing  the  balance  in  lands  is  cajl'd  Agrarian.,  and 
was  firil  introduc'd  by  God  himfelf,  who  divided  the  laiid  of  Canaan  to  his  people 
by  lots,  and  is  of  fuch  virtue,  that  wherever  it  has  Jield,  that  government  lias  not 
ftlter'd,  except  by  confent  •,  as  in  that  unparallel'd  example  of  the  people  of  Ijrael, 
when  being  in  liberty  they  v/ould  needs  chufe  a  king.  But  without  an  Agrarian., 
government,  whether  monarchical,  ariftocratical,  or. popular,  has  no  long  leafe. 

As  for  dominion  perfonal  or  in  mony,  it  may  novv  and  then  ftir  up  a  Mei-ius  or 
a  Manlius,  which,  if  the  commonwealth  be  not  provided  with  fom  kind  of 
di£latorian  power,  may  be  dangerous,  tho  it  has  bin  fddom  or  never  fuccehful  : 
becaufe  to  property  producing  empire,  it  is  requir'd  that  it  fhould  have  fom  certaia 
root  or  foot-hold,  v/hich,  except  in  land,  it  can.nct  have,  being  otherwife  as  in 
were  upon  the  v/ing. 

Nevertheless,  in  fuch  cities  tis  fubfjft  moftly  by  trade,  and  have  little  or  no 
land,  as  Holland  and  Genoa.,  tlie  balance  cf  treafure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  land 
in  the  cafes  mention'd, 

But  Leviathan,  tho  he  fecms  to  fcew  at  antiquirv',  following  his  furious 
mafler  Carneades,  has  caught  hold  of  the  public  fvvord,  to  which  he  reduces 
all  manner  and  matter  of  government  j  as,  v.'here  he  affirms  this  opinion  \that 
any  -monarch  receives  his  power  by  covenant^  that  is  to  fay^  upon  conditions^  to  pro- 
.  cede  from  the  not  tmderft anding  this  eafy  truths  That  covenants  being  but  zverds  and 
breath,  have  no  po^ver  to  oblige.,  contain,  conjlrain^  or  protcti  any  man,  but  what  they 
have  from  the  public  fwcrd.  But  as  he  faid  of  the  law,  tliat  without  this  fword  it 
is  but  paper  %  lb  he  might  have  thought  of  this  fword,  tiiat  v,'ithout  a  hand  it  is 
but  cold  iron.  The  hand  which  holds  this  fword  is  the  militia  of  a  nation  ;  and 
the  militia  of  a  nation  is  cither  an  army  in  the  field,  or  ready  for  the  field  upon  oc- 
cafion.  But  an  army  is  a  beail  that  has  a  great  belly,  and  rnull  be  fed  -,  wherfore 
this  will  coni  to  what  paftures  you  have,  and  v/hat  paftures  you  have  will  com  to 
the  balance  of  property,  without  which  the  public  fword  is  but  a  name  or  mere 
fpit^rog.  Wherfore  to  fet  that  which  Leviathan  fays  of  arms  and  of  contrafts 
ft  little  ftreightcr ;  he  that  c;in  graze  this  beaft  v/ith  the  great  belly,  as  the  Turk 
does  his  Tiamriots,  may  v/ell  deride  him  that  imagines  he  receiv'd  his  power  by 
covenant,  or  is  oblig'd  to  any  fuch  toy  :  it  being  in  this  cafe  only  that  coyenanc3 


*  Si  terra  rcccdat,  Ionium  ^£gso  frangat  mare. 
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are  but  words  and  breath.  But  if  the  property  of  tlic  nobility,  flock'd  with  their 
tenants  ?.nd  retainers,  be  the  pallure  of  that  beaft,  the  ox  knows  his  mafcer's  crib ; 
and  it  is  impoffible  for  a  king  in  fuch  a  conilitution  to  reign  otherv/ife  than  by 
covenant ;  or  if  he  breaks  it,  it  is  words  that  com  to  blows. 

But,  fays  he,  when  an  ajjemhly  of  men  is  made  fcverain,  then  no  man  hnagins  any  Pag.  c;o. 
fuch  covenant  to  have  pajl  in  the  injlituticn.  But  what  was  that  by  Publicola  of 
appeal  to  the  people,  or  that  wherby  the  people  had  their  tribuns  ?  Fy,  fiys  he, 
J!o  body  is  jo  dull  as  to  fay,  that  the  people  of  Rome  -inade  a  covenant  tvith  the  Ro- 
mans, to  hold  the  foveraimy  on  fuch  or  fuch  conditions ;  which  not  pcyforrud,  the 
Romans  might  depofc  thi  Roman  people.  In  v/hich  there  be  feveral  remarkable 
things  ;  for  l;e  holds  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  to  have  confifted  of  one  affem- 
bly,  wheras  it  confilled  of  the  fenat  and  the  people  ;  I'hat  they  were  not  upon 
covenant,  wheras  every  law  enafted  by  them  was  a  covenant  hetv^'een  them  ; 
That  the  one  affembly  was  made  foverain,  wheras  the  people,  who  only  were  fo- 
verain,  were  fuch  from  the  beginning,  as  appears  by  the  antient  ftile  oi  their  co- 
venants or  laws,  *  ^he  fenat  has  refol-Zd,  the  people  have  decreed;  That  a  council 
being  made  foverain,  cannot  be  made  fuch  upon  conditions,  wheras  the  Decemvirs 
being  a  council  that  was  made  foverain,  was  made  fuch  upon  conditions  ;  That  all 
conditions  or  covenants  making  a  foverain,  the  foverain  being  made,  are  void ; 
whence  it  muft  follow,  that,  the  Decemviri  being  made,  were  ev-er  after  the  law-  Pag.  89. 
ful  government  of  Rome,  and  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  commonwealth  of  Rome 
to  depofe  the  Decemvirs  ;  as  alfo  that  Cicero,  if  he  wrote  otherwife  out  of  his 
commonwealth,  did  not  write  out  of  nature.  But  to  com  to  others  that  fee  more 
of  this  balance. 

You  have  Aristotle  full  of  it  in  divers  places,  efpccially  where  he  fays,  that  B.  5,  3.  3,9. 
immoderate  wealth,  as  where  one  jnan  cr  the  few  have  greater  pofjeffions  than  the 
(quality  or  the  frame  of  the  commonwealth  will  bear,  is  an  occefion  of  f edition,  which 
6iuh  for  the  greater  part  in  monarchy  ;  end  that  for  this  caiife  the  cfiracifn  has  bin 
receiv'd  in  divers  places,  as  in  Argos  and  Athens.  But  that  it  were  better  to  pre- 
"bent  the  growth  in  the  beginning,  than,  when  it  K^'.s  got  head,  to  feek  the  remedy  of 
fuch  an  evil. 

MachiaviiL   has  mifs'd  it  very  narrowly  and  more  dangeroufly ;  for  net  fully  D.B.1.C5;. . 
perceiving  that  if  a  commonwealth  be  gall'd   by  the  gentry,  it  is  by  their  over- 
balance, he  i]:)eaks  of  the  gentry  as  hoilil  to  popular  governments,  and  of  popular 
governments  as  hoftil  to  the  gentry  -,  and  makes  us  believe  that  the  people  in  fuch  . 
are   fo  inrag'd  againft  them,  that  where  they  meet  a  gentleman  they  kill  .him: 
which  can  never  be  prov'cl  by  any  one  example,   unlels  in  civil  v.'ar;  feeing  that 
even  in  Switzerland  the  gentry  are  not  only  fafe,  but  in  honor.     But  tlie  balance, 
•as  I  have  laid  it  down,  tho  unfcen  by  MACHiAVti.,  is  that  which  interprets  him,  . 
and  that  which  he  conlirms  by  his  judgment  in  many  others  as  well  as  in  this  place, 
where  he  concludes.  That  he  zvho  wiligo  about  to  make  a  commonwealth  where  there 
he  many  gentlemen,  unlefs  he  firji  dcjlroys  them,  undertakes  an  impoff.bility.     And  that 
he  who  goes  about  to  ifitroJuc'e  monarchy  where  the  condition  of  the  people  is  equal, 
fhalt  never  bring  it  iopafs,  unlef  he  cull  out  fuch  cf  them  as  are  the  mcfi  turbulent  and 
ambitious,  and  make  them  getitleiiien  ornoblemen,  notinnamebutinej/'eil;  that  is,  ly 
inriching  them  with  lands,  cajtles,  and  treafures,  that  may  gain  than  power  among  the:  • 

*  Cvnfu-;re  patrcE,  iuGit  popiiluj,  ,  ■ 
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reft,  and  bring  in  the  rejl  to  dependence  upon  thcmfelves,  to  the  end  that  they  main- 
taining their  ambition  by  the  prince,  the  prince  tnay  riaintain  his  power  by  them. 

Whekfore  as  in  this  place  I  agree  with  Machiavel,  that  a  nobility  or  gentry, 
overbalancing  a  popular  government,  is  the  utter  bane  and  deftrudion  of  it  j  fo  I 
fiiall  fliew  in  another,   that   a  nobility  or  gentry,    in  a  popular  government,   not 
overbalancing  it,  is  the  very  lite  and  foul  of  it. 
The  right  of        By  what  has  bin  faid,  it  fliould  feem  that  we  may  lay  afide  further  difputes  of 
the  miiiua       ^|-,e  public  fword,  or  of  the  right  of  the  militia  :  which,  be  the  government  what 
'     ■  it  will,  or  let  it  change  how  it  can,  is  inieparable  from  the  overbalance  in  domi- 

nion :   nor,  if  otherwife  Hated  by  the  law  or  cuftom   (as  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Rc-me  *,  where  the  people  having  the  fword,  the  nobility  came  to  have  the  over- 
balance) avails  it  to  any  other  end  than  deftruclion.     For  as  a  building  fwaying 
from  the  foundation  muft  fall,  fo  it  fares  with  the  law  fwaying  from  reafon,  and 
the  militia  from  the  balance  of  dominion.     And  thus  much  for  the  balance  of 
national  or  domeftic  empire,  which  is  in  dominion. 
The  bal.mce         The  balance  of  foren  or  provincial  empire  is  of  a  contrary  nature.     A  man  may 
of  ftrtnem-     ^3  ^^jj  j-^y^  ^^•^  \^  \^  Unlawful  for  him  who  has  made  a  fair  and  honeft  purchafe 
^"^^*  to  have  tenants,  as  for  a  government  that  has  made  a  juft  progrefs,  and  inlarge- 

ment  of  it  felf,  to  liave  provinces.  But  how  a  province  may  be  juftly  acquir'd, 
appertains  to  another  place.  In  this  I  am  to  fliew  no  more  than  how  or  upon 
what  kind  of  balance  it  is  to  be  held  ;  in  order  wherto  I  fliall  firft  fliew  upon  what 
kind  of  balance  it  is  not  to  be  held.  It  has  bin  faid,  that  national  or  independent 
empire,  of  what  kind  foever,  is  to  be  exercis'd  by  them  that  have  the  proper  ba- 
lance of  dominion  in  the  nation  -,  wherfore  provincial  or  dependent  empire  is  not 
to  be  exercis'd  by  them  that  have  the  balance  of  dominion  in  the  province,  becaufe 
that  would  bring  the  government  from  provincial  and  dependent,  to  national  and 
independent.  Abfolute  monarchy,  as  that  of  the  Tur'KS,  neither  plants  its  people 
at  home  nor  abroad,  otherwife  than  as  tenants  for  life  or  at  will ;  wherfore  its 
national  and  provincial  government  is  all  one.  But  in  governments  that  admit  the 
citizen  or  fubjeft  to  dominion  in  lands,  the  richeft  are  they  that  fhare  moft  of  the 
power  at  home ;  wheras  the  richelt  among  the  provincials,  tho  native  fubjeds, 
or  citizens  tliat  have  bin  tranfplanted,  are  leall  admitted  to  the  government  abroad  ; 
for  men,  like  flowers  or  roots  being  tranfplanted,  take  after  the  foil  wherin  they 
grow.  Wherfore  the  commonwealth  oi  Rome,  by  planting  colonys  of  its  citizens 
within  the  bounds  of  Italy,  took  the  beft  way  of  propagating  itfelf,  and  natura- 
lizing the  country  ;  wheras  if  it  had  planted  fuch  colonys  without  the  bounds  of 
Italy,  it  would  have  alienated  the  citizens,  and  given  a  root  to  liberty  abroad,  that 
might  have  fprung  up  foren,  or  favage,  and  hoftil  to  her  :  vviicrfore  it  never  made 
any  fuch  difperfion  of  itfelf  and  its  ftrength,  till  it  was  under  the  yoke  of  the  em- 
perors, who  diiburdening  themlelves  of  the  people,  as  having  lefs  apprehenfion  of 
what  they  could  do  abioad  than  at  home,  took  a  contrary  courfe. 

Thz  Ma'inalucs  (which  till  any  man  fhew' me  the  contrary,  I  fhall  prefume  to 
have  bin  a  commonwealth  confining  of  an  army,  wherof  the  common  loldier  was 
the  people,  the  commifTion  officer  the  lenat,  and  the  general  the  prince)  were 
foreners,  and  by  nation  Circajftans,    that  govern'd  Egypt ;    wherfore  thefe  never 

•  Conriilss  fine  legecuriata  rem  militarcm  attingore  non  potuerunt. 
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durft  plant   themlelves    upon  dominion,    which  growing  naturally  up  into  the 
national  intereft,  mull  have  diflblv'd  the  foren  yoke  in  that  province. 

The  like  in  fome  fort  may  be  laid  of  Venice,  the  government  wherof  is  ufually 
miftaken  :  for  Venice,  tho  it  dos  not  take  in  the  people,  never  excluded  them.  This 
commonwealth,  the  orders  wherof  are  the  molt  democratical  or  popular  of  all 
others,  in  regard  of  the  exquifit  rotation  of  the  fenat,  at  the  firft  inftitution  took 
in  the  whole  people ;  they  that  now  live  under  the  government  without  participa- 
tion of  it,  are  fuch  as  have  fince  either  voluntarily  chofen  fo  to  do,  or  were  fub- 
du'd  by  arms.  Wherfore  the  fubjecSt  of  Venice  is  govern'd  by  provinces ;  and  the 
balance  of  dominion  not  ftanding,  as  has  bin  faid,  with  provincial  government : 
as  the  Mamalucs  durft  not  call  their  government  upon  this  balance  m  their  pro- 
vinces, left  the  national  ir»tereft  Ihould  have  rooted  out  the  foren  ;  fo  neither  dare 
the  Venetians  take  in  their  fubjecls  upon  this  balance,  left  the  foren  intereft  Ihould 
root  out  the  national  (which  is  that  of  the  3000  now  governing)  and  by  diffufmg 
the  commonwealth  throout  her  territorys,  lofe  the  advantage  of  her  fituation,  by 
which  in  great  part  it  fubfifts.  And  fuch  alfo  is  the  government  of  the  Spaniard 
in  the  Indies,  to  which  he  deputes  natives  of  his  own  country,  not  admitting  the 
Creolios  to  the  government  of  thole  provinces,  tho  defcended  from  Spaniards. 

But  if  a  prmce  or  a  commonwealth  may  hold  a  territory  that  is  foren  in  this,  it 
may  be  afk'd,  why  he  may  not  hold  one  that  is  native  in  the  like  manner  .^  To 
which  I  anfwer,  becaufe  he  can  hold  a  foren  by  a  native  territory,  but  not  a  native 
by  a  foren  :  and  as  hitherto  I  have  fhewn  what  is  not  the  provincial  balance,  ib  by 
this  anfwer  it  may  appear  what  it  is,  namely,  the  overbalance  of  a  native  territory 
to  a  foren;  for  as  one  country  balances  itfelf  by  the  diftribution  of  property  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  the  lame,  fo  one  country  overbalances  another  by 
advantage  of  divers  kinds.  For  example,  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  over- 
balanc'd  her  provinces  by  the  vigor  of  a  more  excellent  government  oppos'd  to  a 
crazier,  or  by  a  more  exquifit  militia  oppos'd  to  one  inferior  in  courage  or  difci- 
plin.  The  like  was  that  of  the  Mamalucs,  being  a  hardy  people,  to  the  Egyp- 
tians that  were  a  loft  one.  And  the  balance  of  fituation  is  in  this  kind  of  won- 
derful cffec^t ;  feeing  the  king  of  Denmark,  being  none  of  the  moft  potent  princes, 
is  able  at  the  Sound  to  take  toll  of  the  greateft :  and  as  this  king  by  the  advantage 
of  the  land  can  make  the  fea  tributary  ;  fo  Venice,  by  the  advantage  of  the  fea, 
in  whofe  arms  flie  is  impregnable,  can  make  the  land  to  feed  her  Gulf.  For  the 
colonys  in  the  Indies,  they  are  yet  babes  that  cannot  live  without  fucking  the  breafts 
of  their  mother  citys,  but  fuch  as  I  miftake  if  when  they  com  of  age  they  do  not 
wean  themfelves  :  which  caufes  me  to  wonder  at  princes  that  delight  to  be  ex- 
haufted  in  that  way.  And  fo  much  for  the  principles  of  power,  whether  national 
or  provincial,  domeftic  or  foren  ;  being  fuch  as  are  external,  and  founded  in  the 
gx}ds  of  fortune. 

I  COM  to  the  principles  of  authority,  which  are  internal,  and  founded  upon  the   Authcrity. 
goods  of  the  mind.  .  Thefe  the  legiilator  that  can  unite  in   his  government  with 
thole  of  fortune,  coms  ncareft  to  the  work  of  God,  v/hofe  government  coniifts  of 
heaven  and  earth :    which  was  faid  by  Plato,  tho  in  different  words,  as,  when 
princes  fliould  be  philofophers,  or  philofophers  princes,  the  world  would  be  happy. 
And  fays  Solomon,  'There  is  an  evil  which  I  have  Jecn  under  the  fun,    ivhich  pro-    Ecclef.  10.15, 
tedis  from  the  ruler  (eninivero  neque  nohilem,  neque  ingenumn,  nee  libertiman  q::idem    Tacit. 
armis  pr^eponere,  regia  utilitas  efi)  Folly  is  fet  in  great  dignity,  and  the  rich  (either   Grot. 
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in  virtue  and  wifdom,  in  the  goods  of  the  mind,  or  thofe  of  fortune  upon  that  ba- 
lance wliich  gives  them  a  fenle  of  the  national  intereft)^//  in  low  places.  I  have  fea: 
fervants  upon  horfes,  and  princes  walking  as  fervants  upon  the  earth.  Sad  com- 
plaints, tliat  the  principles  of  power  and  of  authority,  the  goods  of  the  mind  and 
of  fortune,  do  not  meet  and  twine  in  the  wreath  or  crown  of  empire  !  wherfore,  if 
■we  have  any  thing  of  piety  or  of  prudence,  let  us  raife  our  felves  out  of  the  mire 
of  privat  intereft  to  the  contemplation  of  virtue,  and  put  a  hand  to  the  removal  of 
this  evil  from  under  the  fun  ;  this  evil  againft  which  no  government  that  is  not 
fecur'd,  can  be  good  ;  this  evil  from  which  no  government  that  is  fecure  mull  be 
perfeft.  Solomon  tells  us,  that  the  caufe  of  it  is  from  the  ruler,  from  thofe  prin- 
ciples of  power,  which,  balanc'd  upon  earthly  tralh,  exclude  the  heavenly  treafures 
of  virtue,  and  that  influence  of  it  upon  government,  which  is  authority.  We 
have  wander'd  the  earth  to  find  out  the  balance  of  power  :  but  to  find  out  that  of 
authority,  we  mull  afcend,  as  I  faid,  nearer  heaven,  or  to  the  image  of  God, 
which  is  the  foul  of  man. 

The  foul  of  man  (whofe  life  or  motion  is  perpetual  contemplation  or  thought)  is 
the  miftreis  of  two  potent  rivals,  the  one  reafon,  the  other  paflion,  that  are  in- 
continual  iliit  ;  and,  according  as  fhe  gives  up  her  will  to  thefe  or  either  of  them,, 
is  the  felicity  or  mifery  which  man  partakes  in  this  mortal  life. 

For  as  whatever  was  paffion  in  the  contemplation  of  a  man,  being  brought 
forth  by  his  will  into  a6tion,  is  vice  and  the  bondage  of  fin  ;  fo  whatever  was  reafon, 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  man,  being  brought  forth  by  his  will  into  aftion,  is  vir- 
tue and  the  freedom  of  foul. 

Again,  as  thofe  adions  of  a  man  that  were  fin  acquire  to  himfelf  repentance  or 
fiiame,  and  afFeft  others  with  fcorn  or  pity ;  fo  thofe  adlions  of  a  man  that  are  vir- 
tue acquire  to  himfelf  honor,  and  upon  others  authority. 

Now  government  is  no  other  than  the  foul  of  a  nation  or  city  :  wherfore  that 
which  was  reafon  in  the  debate  of  a  commonwealth  being  brought  forth  by  the  re- 
fult,  muft  be  virtue  ;  and  forafmuch  as  the  foul  of  a  city  or  nation  is  the  foverain, 
power,  her  virtue  muft  be  law.  But  the  government  whofe  law  is  virtue,  and 
whofe  virtue  is  law,  is  the  fame  whole  empire  is  authority,  and  whofe  authority  is 
empire. 

Again,  if  the  liberty  of  a  man  confifts  in  the  empire  of  his  reafon,  the  abfence 
wherof  would  betray  him  to  the  bondage  of  his  paffions  ;  then  the  liberty  of  a  com- 
monwealth confifts  in  the  empire  of  her  laws,  the  abfence  wherof  would  betray  her 
to  the  luft  of  tyrants.  And  thefe  I  conceive  to  be  the  principles  upon  which  Ari- 
stotle and  LiVY  (injurioufiy  accus'd  by  Leviathan  for  not  writing  out  of  na- 
ture) have  grounded  their  affertion,  That  a  commonwealth  is  an  empire  of  laws,  and 
Pag.  no.  not  of  men.  But  they  muft  not  carry  it  fo.  For,  fays  he,  the  liberty,  wherof  there 
is  fo  frequent  and  honourable  mention  in  the  hiftorys  and  philofaphy  of  the  antient  Grcecs 
and  Romans,  and  the  writings  and  difcourfes  of  thofe  that  from  them  have  receiv'd  all 
their  learning  in  the  politics,  is  not  the  liberty  of  particular  men,  but  the  liberty  of  the 
common-ivea'th.  He  might  as  well  have  faid,  that  the  eftates  of  particular  men  in  a 
commonwealth  are  not  the  riches  of  particular  men,  but  the  riches  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  for  equality  of  eftates  caufes  equality  of  power,  and  equality  of  power  is 
the  liberty  not  only  of  the  commonwealth,  but  of  every  man.  But  fure  a  man 
would  never  be  thus  irreverent  with  the  greateft  authors,  and  pofitive  againft  all 
antiquity,  without  fom  certain   demonftration  of  truth :    and,  what  is  it  ?  why, 
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there  h  written  on  the  turrets  of  the  city  0/ Lucca  in  great  charaBers  at  this  day  the 
word  LIBERTAS  ;  yet  no  man  can  thence  infer,  that  a  particular  man  has  more  li- 
berty or  immunity  from  the  fer vice  of  the  commonwealth  there,  than  in  Conl^antinople. 
Whether  a  commonwealth  be  monarchical  or  popular,  the  freedom  is  the  fajne.  The 
mountain  has  brought  forth,  and  we  have  a  little  equivocation  !  for  to  lay,  that  a 
Lucckefe  has  no  more  liberty  or  immunity  from  the  laws  of  Lucca,  than  a  Turk  has 
from  :hoie  of  Conftantinople  -,  and  to  fay  that  a  Lucchefe  has  no  more  liberty  or  im- 
munity by  the  lav/s  of  Lucca,  than  a  "lurk  has  by  thole  of  Conftantinople,  are  pretty 
different  Ipeeches.  The  firft  may  be  faid  of  all  governments  alike  •,  the  i'econd 
fcarce  of  any  two  ;  much  lefs  of  thefe,  feeing  it  is  known,  that  wheras  the  greatefl: 
■Bafha  is  a  tenant,  as  v/ell  of  his  head  as  of  his  eftate,  at  the  will  of  his  lord,  the 
meaneft  Lucchefe  that  has  land,  is  a  freeholder  of  both,  and  not  to  be  control'd  but 
by  the  law,  and  that  fram'd  by  every  privat  man  to  no  other  end  (or  they  may 
thank  themfelves)  than  to  proteft  the  liberty  of  every  privat  man,  which  by  that 
means  corns  to  be  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  feeing  they  that  make  the  laws  in  commonwealths  are  but  men,  the  main 
queftion  feems  to  be,  how  a  commonwealth  corns  to  be  an  empire  of  laws,  and 
not  of  men  ?  or  how^  the  debate  or  refult  of  a  commonwealth  is  fo  fure  to  be 
according  to  reafon  ;  feeing  they  who  debate,  and  they  who  refolve,  be  but  men  ? 
and  as  often  as  reafon  is  againfl  a  man,  fo  often  will  a  man  be  againjl  reafon.  Hobs. 

This  is  thought  to  be  a  (hrewd  faying,  but  will  do  no  harm  -,  for  be  it  fo  that 
reafon  is  nothing  but  intereft,  there  be  divers  interefts,  and  fo  divers  reafons. 

As  firft.  There  is  privat  reafon,  which  is  the  intereft  of  a  privat  man. 

Secondly,  There  is  reafon  of  ftate,  which  is  the  intereft  (or  error,  as  was  faid  by 
Solomon)  of  the  ruler  or  rulers,  that  is  to  lay,  of  the  prince,  of  the  nobility,  or  of 
the  people. 

Thirdly,  There  is  that  reafon,  which  is  the  intereft  of  mankind,  or  of  the 
whole.  Now  if  we  fee  even  in  thofe  natural  agents  that  want  fenfe,  that  as  in  them-  Hooker.B.  i. 
f elves  they  have  a  law  which  dircSfs  them  in  the  means  wherby  they  tend  to  their  ozvn 
perfcHion,  fo  likewife  that  another  law  there  is,  which  touches  them  as  they  are  fociable 
parts  united  into  one  body,  a  law  xvhich  hinds  them  each  to  ferve  to  others  good,  and  all 
to  prefer  the  good  of  the  whole,  before  whatfoevtr  their  own  particular  ;  as  when 
fiones,  or  heavy  things  forfake  their  ordinary  wont  or  center,  and  fly  upwards,  as  if 
they  heard  themfelves  commanded  to  let  go  the  good  they  privately  wifk,  and  to  relieve 
the  prefent  dijlrefs  of  nature  in  common.  There  is  a  common  right,  law  of  nature, 
or  intereft  of  the  whole ;  which  is  more  excellent,  and  fo  acknowleg'd  to  be  by  the 
agents  themfelves,  than  the  right  or  intereft  of  the  parts  only.  Wherfore  tho  it  Grot. 
way  be  truly  faid  that  the  creatures  are  naturally  carry  d  forth  to  their  proper  utility  or 
profit,  that  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  too  general  a  fenfe  ;  feeing  divers  of  them  abflain 
from  their  own  profit,  either  in  regard  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  or  at  leaft  of  their 
young. 

Mankind  then  muft  either  be  lefs  juft  than  the  creature,  or  acknowlege  alfo 
his  common  intereft  to  be  common  right.  And  if  reafon  be  nothing  elie  but  in- 
tereft, and  the  intereft  of  mankind  be  the  right  intereft,  then  the  reafon  of  mankind 
muft  be  right  reafon.  Now  compute  well ;  for  if  the  intereft  of  popular  govern- 
ment com  the  neareft  to  the  intereft  of  mankind,  then  the  reafon  of  popular  go- 
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But  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  difficulty  remains  yet  -,  for  be  the  intereft  of  popular 
government  right  reafon,  a  man  does  not  look  upon  reafon  as  it  is  right  or  wrong 
in  itfelf,  but  as  it  makes  for  him  or  agair.il  him.  Wherfore  unlefs  you  can  fliew 
fuch  orders  of  a  government,  as,  like  tliofe  of  God  in  nature,  fhall  be  able  to  con- 
ftrain  this  or  that  creature  to  lliake  off"  that  inclination  which  is  more  peculiar  to  it, 
and  take  up  that  which  regards  the  common  good  or  intereft  •,  all  this  is  to  no  more 
end,  than  to  perfuade  every  man  in  a  popular  government  not  to  carve  himfelf  of 
that  which  he  defires  moft,  but  to  be  mannerly  at  the  public  table,  and  give  the 
beft  from  himfelf  to  decency  and  the  common  intereft.  But  that  fuch'orders  may 
be  eftablifti'd,  as  may,  nay  muft  give  the  upper  hand  in  all  cafes  to  common  right 
or  intereft,  notwithftanding  the  nearnefs  of  that  which  fticks  to  every  man  in  privat, 
and  this  in  a  way  of  equal  certainty  and  facility,  is  known  even  to  girls,  being  no 
other  than  thole  that  are  of  common  practice  with  them  in  divers  cales.  For  ex- 
ample, two  of  them  have  a  cake  yet  undivided,  which  was  given  between  them  : 
that  each  of  them  therfore  might  have  that  which  is  due,  divide,  fays  one  to  the 
other,  and  I  will  chufe  ;  or  let  me  divide,  and  you  fhall  chufe.  If  this  be  but  once 
agreed  upon,  it  is  enough  :  for  the  divident,  dividing  unequally,  lofes,  in  regard 
that  the  other  takes  the  better  half ;  wherfore  fhe  divides  equally,  and  fo  both  have 
right.  O  the  depth  cf  the  tvifdo'm  of  God  !  znA  y&x.  by  the  mouths  of  babes  and  fuck- 
lings  has  he  fet  forth  his  ftrengtb  ;  that  which  great  philofophers  are  difputing  upon 
in  vain,  is  brought  to  light  by  two  harmlefs  girls,  even  the  whole  myftery  of  a 
commonwealth,  which  lys  only  in  dividing  and  chufing.  Nor  has  God  (if  his 
works  in  nature  be  underftood)  left  fo  much  to  mankind  to  difpute  upon,  as  who 
iliall  divide,  and  who  chufe,.  but  diftributed  them  forever  into  two  orders,  wherof 
the  one  has  the  natural  right  of  dividing,  and  the  other  of  chufing.  For  example  : 
The  orders  cf  A  COMMONWEALTH  is  but  a  civil  fociety  of  men:  let  us  take  any  number  of 
popular  go-  j^gj^  /^j  twenty)  and  immediatly  make  a  commonwealth.  Tv/enty  men  (if  they  be 
nature.  "ot  all  idiots,  perhaps  ir  they  be)  can  never  com  fo  together,  but  there  will  be  luch 

a  difference  in  them,  that  about  a  third  will  be  wifer,  or  at  leaft  lefs  foolifti  than  all 
the  reft ;  thefc  upon  acquaintance,  tho  it  be  but  fmall,  will  be  difcover'd,  and  (as 
ftags  that  have  the  largeft  heads)  lead  the  herd  :  for  while  the  fix  difcourling  and 
arguing  one  with  another,  fliew  the  eminence  of  their  parts,  the  fourteen  difcover 
things  that  they  rfever  thought  on ;  or  are  clear'd  in  divers  truths  which  had  for- 
merly peiplex'd  them.  Wherfore  in  matter  of  common  concernment,  difficulty, 
or  danger,  they  hang  upon  their  lips  as  children  upon  their  fathers  -,  and  the  in- 
fluence thus  acquir'd  by  the  fix,  the  eminence  of  whofc  parts  are  found  to  be  a 
ftay  and  comfort  to  the  fourteen,  is  *  the  authority  of  the  fathers.  Wherfore  this 
can  be  no  other  than  a  natural  ariftocracy  diff"us'd  by  God  throout  the  whole  body 
of  mankind  to  this  end  and  purpofe ;  and  therfore  fuch  as  the  people  have  not 
only  a  natural,  but  a  pofitive  obligation  to  make  ufe  of  as  their  guides ;  as  where 
Deut.  I.  13.  the  people  of  Ifrael  are  commanded  to  ta'e  wife  men,  and  underfiar.ding,  and  knoum 
among  their  tribes,  to  he  made  rulers  over  them.  The  fix  then  approv'd  of,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  are  the  fenat,  not  by  hereditary  right,  or  in  regard  of  the  greatnefs 
of  their  eftates  only  (which  would  tend  to  fuch  power  as  might  force  or  draw  the 
people)  but  by  election  for  their  excellent  parts,  which  tends  to  the  advancement  of 
the  influence  of  their  virtue  or  authority  that  leads  the  people.     Wherfore  the  office 
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of  the  fenat  is  not  to  be  commanders,  but  counrellors  of  the  people  •,  and  that 
which  is  proper  to  counfellors  is  firft  to  debate,  and  afterward  to  give  advice  in  the 
bufinefs  wherupon  they  have  debated  -,  whence  the  decrees  of  the  fenat  aj-e  never 
laws,  nor  fo  -j-  call'd  :  and  thefe  being  maturely  fram'd,  it  is  their  duty  J  to  pro- 
pofe  in  the  cafe  to  tlie  people.  Wherfore  the  ftnat  is  no  more  than  the  debate  of 
the  commonwealth.  But  to  debate,  is  to  difcern  or  put  a  difference  between 
things  that,  being  alike,  arc  not  the  fame ;  or  it  is  feparating  and  weighing  this 
reafon  againll  that,  and  that  reafon  againft  this,  which  is  dividing. 

The  Senat  then  having  divided,  who  fhall  chufe  .''  alk  the  girls  :  for  if  fhe  that  The  people, 
divided  muft  have  chofen  alfo,  it  had  bin  little  worfe  for  the  other  in  cafe  fhe  had 
not  divided  at  all,  but  kept  the  whole  cake  to  her  felf,  in  regard  that  being  to 
chufe  too,  (he  divided  accordingly.  Wherfore  if  the  Senat  have  any  farther  power 
than  to  divide,  the  commonvvealth  can  never  be  equal.  But  in  a  commonwealth 
confifting  of  a  fingle  council,  there  is  no  other  to  chufe  than  that  which  divided  ; 
whence  it  is,  that  fuch  a  council  fails  not  to  fcramble,  that  is,  to  be  factious, 
there  being  no  other  dividing  of  the  cake  in  that  cafe  but  among  themfelves. 

N'"<R  is  there  any  remedy  but  to  have  another  council  to  chufe.  The  wifdom  of 
the  few  may  be  the  light  of  mankind  ;  but  the  intereft  of  the  few  is  not  the  profic 
of  mankind,  nor  of  a  common v,-calth.  Wherfore  feeing  we  have  granted  intereft 
to  be  reafon,  they  muft  not  chufe,  left  it  put  out  their  light.  But  as  the  council 
dividing  confifts  of  the  wifdom  of  the  commonweakh,  fo  the  aflembly  or  council 
chufmg  fnould  confift  of  the  intereft  of  the  commonwealth  :  as  the  wifdom  of  the 
commonwealth  is  in  the  ariftocracy,  fo  the  intereft  of  the  commonv/ealth  is  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people.  And  wheras  this,  in  cafe  the  commonweakh  confift  of 
a  whole  nation,  is  too  unweildy  a  body  to  be  afiembled,  this  council  is  to  confift 
of  fuch  a  reprefentative  as  may  be  equal,  and  fo  confticuted,  as  can  never  contraft 
any  other  intereft  than  that  of  the  whole  people  ;  the  manner  whcrof,  being  fuch 
as  is  beft  fliewn  by  exemplification,  I  remit  to  the  model.  But  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
the  fix  dividing,  and  the  fourteen  chufing,  muft  of  necefllty  take  in  the  whole  in- 
tereft of  the  twenty. 

Dividing  and  chufing  in  the  language  of  a  commonwealth  is  debating  and  re- 
folving ;  and  whatfoever  upon  debate  of  the  fenat  is  propos'd  to  the  people,  and 
refolv'd  by  them,  is  enadted  *  by  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  by  the  power  of 
the  people,  which  concurring,  make  a  law. 

But  the  law  being  made,  fays  Leviathan,  is  hut  words  and  paper  "jciihout  the  Themagj. 
hands  andfwords  of  men  ;  wherfore  as  thefe  two  orders  of  a  coiTimonwealth,  namely  "^^"^y- 
the  fenat  and  the  people,  are  legiflative,  fo  of  neceffity  there  muft  be  a  third  to  be 
executive  of  the  laws  made,  and  this  is  the  magiftracy  ;  in  which  order,  with  the 
reft  being  wrought  up  by  art,  the  commonwealth  confifts  of  the  fenat  propofing^ 
the  people  refolving^  and  the  magiftracy  executing  :  v/herby  partaking  of  tiie  ariftc- 
cracy  as  in  the  fenat,  of  the  democracy  as  in  the  people,  and  of  monarchy  as  in  the 
magiftracy,  it  is  complete.  Now  there  being  no  other  commonwealth  but  this  in, 
art  or  nature,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Machiavel  has  fliew'd  us  that  the  ancients  held 
this  only  to  be  good  •,  but  it  feems  ftrange  to  me,  that  they  Ihould  hold  that  there 
could  be  any  oti;er  :  for  if  there  be  fuch  a  thing  as  pure  monarchy^  yet  that  there 
fliould  be  fuch  a  one  as  pure  ariflocracy^  or  pure  democracy,  is  not  in  my  under- 
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ftanding.     But  the  magiftracy  both  in  number  and  funflion  is  different  in  different 
commonweal' hs.     Neverthelels  there  is  one  condition  of  it  that  muft  be  the  fame  in 
every  one,  or  it  diflblves  the  commonwealth  where  it  is  wanting.     And  this  is  no 
lels  than  that  as  the  hand  of  the  magiftrat  is  the  executive  power  of  the  law,  fo  the 
head  ot  the  magiftrat  is  anfwerable  to  the  people,  that  his  execution  be  according 
to  the  law  ;  by  which  Lkviathan  may  lee  that  the  hand  or  fword  that  executes 
the  law  is  in  it,  and  not  above  it. 
The  orders  of       Now  whether  1  have  rightly  tranfcrib'd  thefe  principles  of  a  commonwealth  out 
a  common-      of  nature,  I  fhall  appeal  to  God,  and  to  the  world.     To  God  in  the  fabric  of  the 
ri1;„'  '"/"   commonwealth  of //?-,?£•/.■   and  to  the  world  in  the  universal  feries  of  antient  pru- 
that  dence.     But  in  regard  the  fame   commonwealths  will   be  open'd  at  large  in   the 

council  of  legiflators,  I  fliall  touch  them  for  the  prelent  but  (lightly,  beginning 
with  that  of  Ifrael. 
Oflfrael.  The  commonwealth  of  7/;-ji?/ confided  of  the  fenat,  the  people,  and  the  ma- 

giftracy. 

The  people  by  their  firft  divifion,  which  was  genealogical,  were  contain'd  under 
Numb.  I.        their  thirteen  tribes,  houies,  or  tamilys -,  wherof  the  firilborn  in  each  was  prince 
of  his  tribe,  and  had  the  leading  of  it :  the  tribe  of  Lhvi  only  being  fet  apart  to 
Tn(h.  ch.  15,     ferve  at  the  altar,  had  no  other  prince  but  the  high  prieft.     In  their  lecond  divifion 
toch.42.         they  were  divided  locally  by  their  agrarian,  or  the  diftribution  of  the  land  of  C^- 
ftaan  to  them  by  lot,  the  tithe  of  all  remaining  to  Levi  ;  whence  according  to  their 
local  divifion,  the  tribes  are  reckon'd  but  twelve. 
The  people.         The  aflcmblys  of  the  people  thus  divided  were  methociical'y  gather'd  by  trum- 
Numb.  ic.  7.   pets  to  the  congregation  ;  which  was,  it  fliould  feem,  of  two  fori  >.     For  if  it  were 
call'd  with  one  trumpet  only,  t  e  princes  of  the  tribes  and  the  elders  only  aflembl'd; 
Numb.  10.  4,.    but  if  it  were  call'd  with  two,  the  whole  people  gather'd  themielves  to  the  congre- 
Numb.  10, 5.   gation,  for  fo  it  is  render'd  by  the  Englijlo  ;  but  in  the  Cre^c  it  is  call  d  Ecclefia^  or 
Judg.  20.  2.     the  church  of  God,  and  by  the  'Talmudifi,  the  great  Synagog.     Ti^e  wori.1  Ecckfta 
wasalfo  anciently  and  properly  us'd  for  the  civil  congregations  or  alTcmblys  of  the 
A£ls  19.  23.     people  in  Athens,  Lacedemon,  and  Ephefus,  where  it  is  fo  cali'd  in  Scripture,  tho  it 
be  otherwife  render'd  by  the  tranllators,  not  much  as  1  conceive  to  their  commen- 
dation, feeing  by  that  means  they  have  loft  us  a  good  leifon,  the  apoftles  borrow- 
ing that  name  for  their  fpintual  congregations,  to  the  end  that  we  might  fee  they 
intended  the  government  of  the  church  to  be  democratical  or  popular,  as  is   alfo 
plain  in  the  refi  of  their  conftitutions. 

Tnt  church  or  congregation  of  the  people  of  i/r^^/ afTembl'd  in  a  military  man- 
ner, and  had  the  refult  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  power  of  confirming  all  their 
Jod^.  20.  3      laws,  tho  propos'd  even  by   God   himfelf-,  as  where  they  make  him  king;  and 
where  they  rejedl  or  depofe  him  as  civil  magiftrat,  and  elefl  S  ^UL.     It  is  manifeft, 
Exod.  19.        that  he  gives  no  fuch  example  to  a  legiflator  in  a  popular  government  as  to  deny 
1  Sam.  8.  7.     or  evade  the  power  of  the  people,  which  were  a  contradiction  :   but  tho  he  defervedly 
blames  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  in  that  adtion,  he  commands  Samuel,  being 
next  under   himfelf  fupreme  magiftrat,  to  hearken  to  their  voice   (for  where  the 
fuftrage  of  the  people  goes  for  nothing,  it  is  no  coaimonweal:h)  and  comforts  him 
faying.  They  have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  reje5led  me  that  I floould  not  reign 
over  them.     But  to  rejeil:  him  that  he  fhould  not  reign  over  them,  was  as  civil  ma- 
giftrat to  depofe  him.     The  power  therfore  which  the  people  had  to  depofe  even 
God  himfelf  as  he  was  civil  magiftrat,  leaves  little  doubt  but  that  they  had  power 
3  to 
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to  have  rejedled  any  of  thofe  laws  confirmed  by  them  throout  the  Scriptui'e,  which   Deut.  29. 
(to  omit  the  Icveral  parcels)  are  generally   contain'd  under  two  heads,  thofe  that 
were  made  by  covenant  with  the  people  in  the  land  of  Mcab,  and  thofe  which  were 
made  by  covenant  with  the  people  in  Horeb;  v/hich  two,  I  think,  amount   to   the 
whole  b-'dy  of  the  IjraelitiJJj  laws.     But  if  all  and  every  one  of  the  laws  of  Ifrael 
being  propos'd  by  God,  were  no  otherwife  eqaded  than  by  covenant  with  the  peo- 
ple, then  that  only  which  was  refolv'd  by  the  people  of  7/r^d'/ was  their  law ;  and   JoHi-  16: 
ib  the  refult  of  that  commonwealth  was  in  the  people.     Nor  had  the  people  the  re-    '"  '?   ' '  ^» 
fult  only  in  matter  ot  law,  but  the  power  in  fom  cafes  of  judicature  ;  as  alfo  the   ^^'^°^       ^ 
right  of  levying  war  ;  cognizance  in  matter  of  religion  ;  and  the  ele<5lion  of  their   7,  s.  ' 
magiftrats,  as  the  judg  or  dictator,  the  king,  the  prince:  which  fundlions  were    iChron.13.2. 
exerciled  by  the  Synagoga  magna  or  congregation  of  Ifrael^  not  always  in  one  man-   2*-'ifO"-39-4* 
ner;  for  fometimcs  they  were  perform'd  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  viva  voce;    ,  s,i^  Vo  17! 
fometimes  by  the  lot  only  -,  and  at  others  by  the  ballot,  or  by  a  mixture  of  the  lot    1  Mac.  i\, 
with  the  fuffrage,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Eldad  and  Mcdad,  which  I  fhall  open  with  Exod.  9. 3,4, 
the  itnate.  5- 

The  lenat  of  Ifrael  call'd  in   the  Old  Teftament  the  feventy  elders,  and  in  the    ,  Sam^'io, 
New  the  fanhedrim  (which  word  is  ufually  tranflated  the  council)  was  appointed  by    The  ie    t. 
God,  and  confifted  of  ieventy  elders  befides  Moses,  which  were  at  firft  elecled  by   Numb.  11. 
the  people;  but  in  what  manner  is  rather  intimated   than  fhewn.     Neverthelefs,    ^-^^'v'' 
becaufe  I  cannot  otherwife  underfland  the  paffage  concerning  Eldad  and  JMldad, 
of  whom  it  is  faid  that  they  were  of  them  that  ivere  ivritten,  but  zvent  not  up  to  the 
tabernacle,  then  with  the  "Talmudifls,  I  conceive  that  Eldad  and  Medad  had  the 
fuffrage   of  the  tribes,  and  fo  were  written  as  competitors  for   magiftracy ;  but 
coming  afterwards  to  the  lot,  fail'd  of  it,  and  therfore  went  not  up  to  the  taber- 
nacle, or  place  of  confirmation  by  God,  or  to   the   fefiionhoufe  of  the  fenat  with 
the  feventy  upon  whom  the  lot  fell  to  be  fenators  :  for  the  fefTionhoufe  of  the  ja7t- 
hedrirn  was  firft  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  temple, 
where  it  came  to  be  call'd  the  ftone  chamber  or  pavement.     If  this  were  the  hdlot    jolin^ 
of  Ifrael,  that   of  Venice  is  the   fame  tranfpos'd  :   for  in  Venice  the  competitor  is 
chofen  as  it  were  by  the  lot,  in  regard  that  the  eledlors  are  fo  made,  and  the  magi- 
ftrat  is  chofen  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  great  council  or  affemhly  of  the  people.     But  the 
fanhedrim  of  Ifrael  being  thus  conltituted,  Moses  for  his  time,  and  after  hini  his 
fuccefTor,  fat  in  the  midft  of  it  as  prince  or  archon,  and  at  his  left  hand  the  orator 
or  father  of  the  fenat  ;  the  reft  or  the  bench  coming  round  with  either  horn  like  a 
crelcent,  had  a  fcribe  attending  upon  the  tip  of  it. 

This  fenat,  in  regard  the  legifiator  of  Ifrael  was  infallible,  and  the  laws  given- 
by  God  fuch  as  were  not  fit  to  be  altered  by  men,  is  much  different  in  the  exercife 
of  their  power  from  all  other  fenats,  except  that  of  the  Jreopagits  in  ylthens,  which 
alfo  was  little  more  than  a  fupremjc  judicatory ;  for  it  v/ill  hartlly,  as  I  conceive, 
be  found  that  the  fanhedrim  propos'd  to  the  people  till  the  return  of  the  children  of 
Ifrael  out  of  captivity  under  Efdras,  at  which  time  there  was  a  new  law  made, 
namely,  for  a  kind  of  excommunication,  or  rather  banifliment,  which  had  never 
bin  before  in  Ifrael.  Neverthelefs  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  fanhedrim  had 
not  always  that  right,  which  from  the  time  of  Efdras  is  more  frequently  exercis'd, 
of  propofing  to  the  people,  but  that  they  forbore  it  in  regard  of  the  fulnefs  and  in- 
fallibihty  of  the  law  already  made,  wherby  it  was  needlefs.  Wherfore  the  fundion  The  magit 
of  this  council,  which  is  very  rare  in  a  fenat,  was  executive,  and  confifted  in  the  ftracy. 
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adminiftration  of  the  law  made  -,  and  wheras  the  council  it  felf  is  often  iind  rftood 
in  Scripture  by  the  prieft  and  the  Levit,  there  is  no  more  in  that  fave  onl/  that 
the  priefts  and  the  Levits,  who  otherwil'e  had  no  power  at  all,  being  in  the  younger 
ycai-s  of  this  commonwealth,  thofe  that  were  beft  ftudy'd  in  the  laws  were  the  moft 
frequently  elefted  into  the  fatibedrim.  For  the  courts  confifting  of  three  and 
twenty  elders  fitting  in  the  gates  of  every  city,  and  tlie  triumvirats  of  judges  con- 
ftituted  almoft  in  every  village,  which  were  parts  of  the  executive  magiflracy  fub- 
ordinat  to  the  fanhedrim,  I  fliall  take  them  at  better  leifure,  and  in  the  larger  dif- 
courie ;  but  thele  being  that  part  of  this  commonwealth  which  was  inftituted  by 
MosEs  upon  the  advice  of  Jethro  the  prieft  of  Midian  (as  I  conceive  a  Heathen) 
are  to  me  a  fufficient  warrant  even  from  God  himlelf  who  confirm'd  them,  to  make 
farther  ufe  of  human  prudence,  wherever  I  find  it  bearing  a  teftimony  to  it  felf, 
whether  in  Heathen  commonwealths  or  others  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe  fo  it  is, 
that  we  who  have  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  in  them  the  original  of  a  commonv/eahh, 
made  by  the  fame  hand  that  made  the  world,  are  either  altogether  blind  or  negli- 
gent of  it ;  while  the  Heathens  have  all  written  theirs,  as  if  they  had  had  no  other 
copy :  as,  to  be  more  brief  in  the  prefent  account  of  that  which  you  fliall  have 
more  at  large  hereafter  : 

Athens  confifted  of  the  fenat  of  the  Bean  propofing,  of  the  church  or  aflembly 
of  the  people  reiolving,  and  too  often  debating,  whicii  was  the  ruin  of  it ;  as  alfo 
of  the  fenat  of  the  Areopagits^  the  nine  archons,  with  divers  other  magillrats  ex- 
ecuting. 

Lacedemon  confifled  of  the  fenat  propofing;  of  the  church  or  congregation  of 
the  people  reiolving  only  and  never  debating,  which  was  the  long  life'of  it ;  and 
of  the  two  kings,  the  court  of  the  Ephors,  with  divers  other  magiftats  executino-. 

Carthage  confifted  of  the  fenat  propofing  and  fomtimes  reiolving  too;  of  the 
people  refolving  and  fomtimes  debating  too,  for  which  fault  flie  was  reprehended 
by  Aristotle;  and  fiie  h.ad  her  y/.^iYfj,  and  her  hundred  men,  with  other  magi- 
ftrats  executing. 

Rome  confifted  of  the  f:?nat  propofing,  the  concio  or  people  refolving,  and  too 
often  debating,  which  caulctl  her  ftorms  ;  as  alio  of  the  confuls,  cenfors,  sedils, 
tribuns,  prctors,  queilors,  and  other  magiftrats  executing. 

Venice  confifts  of  the  fenat  ov  prcgati  propofing,  and  fomtimes  refolvino-  too; 
of  the  great  council  or  alTembly  of  the  people,  in  whom  the  refult  is  conftitutivcly  ; 
as  alfo  of  the  doge^  the  Jignory,  the  cenfors,  tlie  died,  the  quazancies,  and  other 
magiftrats  executing. 

The  pro^ttiing  of  the  commonwealths  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  is,  of  a  like 
nature,  tho  after  a  more  obfcure  manner  ;  for  the  foveraintys,  whether  cantons, 
provinces,  or  citys,  .which  are  the  people,  fend  their  deputies  commiffion'd  and  in- 
ftrufted  by  themfelves  (wherin  they  referve  the  refult  in  their  own  power)  to  the 
provincial  or  general  convention,  or  fenat,  where  the  deputies  debate,  but  have 
no  other  power  of  refult  than  what  was  confer'd  upon  them  by  the  people,  or  is 
farther  confer'd  by  the  fame  upon  farther  occafion.  And  for  the  executive  part 
they  have  magiftrats  or  judges  in  every  canton,  province  or  city,  befides  thofe 
which  are  more  public,  and  relate  to  the  league,  as  for  adjufting  controverfies  be- 
tween one  canton,  province  or  city,  and  another  ;  or  the  like  between  fuch  perfons 
as  are  not  of  the  fame  canton,  province  or  city. 
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But  that  we  may  obferve  a  little  farther  how  the  Heathen  politicians  have 
written,  not  only  out  of  nature,  but  as  it  were  out  of  Scripture  :  as  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Ifrnel  God  is  faid  to  have  bin  king  •,  fo  the  commonwealth  v»here 
the  law  is  king,  is  faid  by  Aristotle  to  be  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  where  by  the 
lufts  or  paflions  of  men  a  power  is  fet  above  that  ot  the  law  deriving  from  reafon, 
which  is  the  dictat  of  God,  God  in  that  fenle  is  rejeded  or  depos'd  that  he  flioiiJd 
not  reign  over  them,  as  he  was  in  Ifrael.  And  yet  Leviathan  will  have  it,  that  Page 
by  reading  of  thefe  Greec  and  Latin  (he  might  as  well  in  this  fenfe  have  faid  Ilelrcw) 
authors,  young  men,  and  all  others  that  are  unprovided  of  the  antidot  of  folid  reafon, 
receiving  a  Jirong  and  delightful  imfrejfwn  of  the  great  exploits  of  war,  atchicv'd  ly  the 
condiitJors  of  their  armys,  receive  withal  a  pleafmg  idea  of  all  they  have  don  hejides  ; 
and  imagin  their  great  profperity  not  to  have  preceded  from  the  emulation  of  particular 
men,  but  from  the  virtue  of  their  popular  form  of  government,  not  confidering  the  fre- 
quent feditions  and  civil  wars  prcduc'd  by  the  imperfciJion  of  their  polity.  Wiiere, 
firft,  the  blame  he  lays  to  the  Heathen  authors,  is  in  his  fenfe  laid  to  the  Scrip- 
ture -,  and  wheras  he  holds  them  to  be  young  men,  or  men  of  no  antidot  that  are 
of  Hke  opinions,  it  fhould  feem  that  Machiavel,  the  fole  retriever  of  this  antient 
prudence,  is  to  his  folid  reafon,  a  beardlefs  boy  that  has  newly  read  Livv.  And 
how  folid  his  reafon  is,  may  appear,  where  he  grants  tlie  great  profperity  of  antient 
commonwealths,  which  is  to  give  up  the  controverfy.  For  fuch  an  effect  mufb 
have  fom  adequat  caufe  ;  which  to  evade  he  infinuats  that  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  ' 
the  emulation  of  particular  men  :  as  if  fo  great  an  em.ulation  could  have  bin  gene- 
rated without  as  great  virtue  ;  fo  great  virtue  without  the  bed  education  ;  and  befl: 
education  without  the  bell  law  j  or  the  beft  laws  any  otherwife  than  by  the  excel- 
lency of  their  polity. 

But  if  fom  of  thefe  commonwealths,  as  being  lefs  perfed  in  their  polity  than 
others,  have  bin  more  feditious,  it  is  nor  more  an  argument  of  the  infirmity  of  this 
or  that  con.moawealth  in  particular,  than  of  tlie  excellency  of  that  kind  of  polity  in 
general ;  which  if  they,  tiiat  have  not  altogetlier  rcach'd,  have  neverthelefs  had 
greater  proipei  ;cy,  what  would  befal  them  that  fhould  reach  ? 

In  anfwer  to  which  queftion  let  me  invite  Leviathan,  who  of  all  other  govern- 
ments gives  the  advantage  to  monarchy  for  perfedion,  to  a  better  difquifition  of  it 
by  thefe  three  aflertions. 

The  firft.  That  the  perfedlion  of  government  lys  upon  fuch  a  libration  in  the 
frame  of  it,  that  no  man  or  men  in  or  under  it  can  have  the  intercll ;  or  having  the 
intereft,  can  have  the  pov/er  to  difturb  it  with  fedition. 

The  fecond,  Tliat  monarchy,  reaching  the  perfection  of  the  kind,  reaches  not  to 
the  perfeflion  of  government ;  but  mult  have  fom  dangerous  flaw  in  it. 

The  third,  T.hat  popular  government,  reaching  the  perfeflion  of  the  kind, 
reaches  the  perfection  of  government,  and  has  no  flaw  in  it. 

Th  e  firft  atfertion  requires  no  proof. 

For  the  proof  of  the  fecond;  monarchy,  as  has  bin  flirwn,  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  by  arms,  the  other  by  a  nobility,  and  there  is  no  other  kind  in  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  if  there  have  been  antiently  fom  governments  call'd  kingdoms,  as  one  of 
the  Goths  in  Spain,  and  another  of  tlie  Vandals  in  Africa,  where  the  king  rul'd 
without  a  nobility,  and  by  a  council  of  the  people  only  ;  it  is  exprefly  laid  by  the 
authors  that  mention  them,  that  the  kings  were  but  the  captains,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple not  only  gave  them  laws,  but  depos'd  them  as  often  as  they  plcas'd.     Nor  is 
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it  poffible  in  reafon  that  it  fhould  be  otherwife  in  like  cafes ;  wherfore  thefe  were- 
either  no  monarchys,  or  had  greater  flaws  in  them  than  any  other. 

But  for  a  monarchy  by  arms,  as  that  of  the  Turc  (which  of  all  models  that  ever 
were,  corns  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  kind)  it  is  not  in  the  wit  or  power  of  man 
to  cure  it  of  this  dangerous  flaw,  That  the  Janizarys  have  frequent  interefl:  and 
perpetual  power  to  raife  fedition,  and  to  tear  the  magiftrat,  even  the  prince  him- 
felf,  in  pieces.     Therfore  the  monarchy  of  'Turky  is  no  perfeft  government. 

And  for  a  monarchy  by  nobility,  as  of  late  in  Oceana  (which  of  all  other  models 
before  the  declination  of  it  came  up  to  the  perfeftion  in  that  kind)  it  was  not  in 
the  power  or  wit  of  man  to  cure  it  of  that  dangerous  flaw,  That  the  nobility  had 
frequent  intereft  and  perpetual  power  by  their  n  tainers  and  tenants  to  raife  fedi- 
tion -,  and  (wheras  the  Janizarys  occafion  this  kind  of  calamity  no  fooner  than  they 
make  an  end  of  it)  to  levy  a  lafting  war,  to  the  vafl:  effufion  of  blood,  and  that; 
even  upon  occalions  wherin  the  people,  but  for  their  dependence  upon  their  lords,, 
had  no  concernment,  as  in  the  feud  of  the  Red  and  White.  The  like  has  bin  fre- 
quent in  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  monarchys  of  this  kind ;  wherfore 
monarchy  by  a  nobility  is  no  perfed  government. 

For  the  proof  of  the  third  aflertion ;  Leviathan  yields  it  to  me,  that  there  i» 
no  other  commonwealth  but  monarchical  or  popular  :  wherfore  if  no  monarchy; 
be  a  perfed  government,  then  either  there  is  no  perfed  government,  or  it  muft 
be  popular ;  for  which  kind  of  conftitution  I  have  fomething  more  to  fay,  thaa 
Leviathan  has  faid  or  ever  will  be  able  to  fay  for  monarchy.     As, 

First,  That  it  is  the  government  that  was  never  conquer'd  by  any  monarch, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  :  for  if  the  commonwealths  of  Greecs. 
came  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  of  Macedon,  they  were  firfl  broken  by  them- 
felves. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  the  government  that  has  frequently  led  mighty  monarchi 
in  triumph. 

Thirdly,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it  has  bin  feditious,  it  has 
not  bin  fo  from  any  imperfe<5lion  in  the  kind,  but  in  the  particular  conftitution  ; 
which,  wherever  the  like  has  happen'd,  muft  have  bin  inequal. 

FouK  thlv,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  if  it  has  bin  any  thing  near  equaU 
v;as  never  feditious ;  or  let  him  fliew  me  what  fedition  has  happen'd  in  Lacedemcn 
or  Venice. 

Fifthly,  That  it  is  the  government,  which,  attaining  to  perfedt  equality,  has 
fuch  a  libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  man  living  can  fliew  which  way  any 
man  or 'men,  in  or  under  it,  can  contraft  any  fuch  intereft  or  power  as  fliould  be 
able  to  difturb  the  commonwealth  with  fedition  -,  wherfore  an  equal  commonwealth 
is  that  only  which  is  without  flaw,  and  contains  in  it  the  full  perfedion  of  govern- 
ment.    But  to  return. 

By  what  has  been  fliewn  in  reafon  and  experience  it  may  appear,  that  tho  com- 
monwealths in  general  be  governirsents  of  the  fenat  propofing,  the  people  refol- 
ving,  and  the  magiftracy  executing  ;  yet  fom  are  not  lb  good  at  thefe  orders  as 
others,  thro  fome  impediment  or  defefl  in  the  frame,  balance,  or  capacity  of 
them,  according  to  which  they  are  of  divers  kinds. 
Divifion  of  The  firft  divifion  of  them  is  into  fuch  as  are  fmgle,  as  IfraeJ,  Athens,  Lacede- 

common-         ftton,  &c.  and  fuch  as  are  by  leagues,  as  thofe  of  the  AcheanSy  Etolians,  LycianSy 
S-witz,  and  HollaJiders^ 
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'.  The  fecond  (being  Machiavel's)  is  into  fuch  as  a^e  lor  prefcrvation,  as  £<?- 
ccdemcn  and  Femce,  and  fuch  as  ai'c  tor  increafe,  as  /Itheiis  and  Rome;  in  which  I 
can  lie  no  more  than  that -the  former  takes  in  no  more  citizens  than  arc  neccliary 
for  defence,  and  the  latter  fo  many  as  are  capable  of  increafe. 

The  third  divifion  (unfeen  hitherto)  is  into  equal  and  inequal,  and  this  is  the 
main  point,  efpecially  as  to  domeftic  peace  and  tranquillity ;  for  to  make  a  com- 
■monwcakh  inequal,  is  to  divide  it  into  partys,  which  fets  them  at  perpetual  va- 
riance, the  one  party  endeavouring  to  preferve  their  eminence  and  inequality,  and 
the  other  to  attain  to  equality  :  vv'hence  the  people  of  Rome  deriv'd  their  perpetu?.! 
ftrife  v/ith  the  nobility  and  fenat.  But  in  an  equal  commonwealth  there  can  be  no 
more  ftrife  than  there  can  be  overbalance  in  equal  weights  ;  wherfore  the  common- 
wealth of  Venice,  being  that  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  equal  in  the  conftitution, 
is  that  wlierin  there  never  happen'd  any  ftrife  between  the  ienat  and  the  people. 

An  equal  commonwealth  is  fuch  a  one  as  is  equal  both  in  the  balance  or  foun- 
dation, and  in  the  fuperftru(5lure ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her  Agrarian  law,  and  in  her 
rotation. 

An  equal  Agrarian  is  a  perpetual  law  eftablifliing  and  preferving  the  balance  of  Kqual  Agr*^  . 
dominion  by  fuch  a  diftribution,  that  no  one  man  or  number  of  men,  within  the  '■'^"• 
compafs  of  the  few  or  crijlccracy,  can  com  to  overpower  the  whole  people  by  their 
pofleflions  in  lands. 

As  the  Agrarian  anfwers  to  the  foundation,  fo  dos  r»tation  to  the  fuperftruc- 
tures. 

Equal  rotation  is  equal  viciflltude  in  government,  or  fucceffion  to  magillracy  Rotation. 
confer'd  for  fuch  convenient  terms,  enjoying  equal  vacations,  as  take  in  tlie  whole 
body  by  parts,  fucceding  others,  thro  tlie  free  eleflion  or  fufFrage  of  the  people. 

The  contrary  wherunto  is  prolongation  of  magiftracy,  which,  trafliing  the  wheel  Prolorguion 
of  rotation,  deftroys  the  life  or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth.  of  magnlracy, 

The  eleftion  or  fuPfrage  of  the  people  is  moft  free,  where  it  is  made  or  given   B..Hot. 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  can  neither  oblige  *  nor  diloblige  another;  nor  thro  fear 
of  an  enemy,  or  baihfulnefs  towards  a  friend,  impair  a  man's  liberty. 

Wherfore,  fays  Cicero -f-,  the  tablet  or  ballot  of  the  people  cf  i?(/;»^  (who 
gave  their  votes  by  throwing  tablets  or  little  pieces  of  wood  fecretly  into  urns 
mark'd  for  the  negative  or  affirmative)  was  a  welcom  conftitution  to  the  pe  pie, 
as  that  which,  not  impairing  the  alTurance  of  their  brows,  increas'd  tire  freedom  of 
their  judgment.  I  have  not  ftood  upon  a  more  particular  defcription  of  this  ballot, 
becaule  that  of  Venice  exemplify'd  in  the  model  is  of  all  others  the  moft  perfeft. 

An  equal  commomvcalth  (by  that  which  lias   bin  laid)  is  a  government  ejiabliffd  Detluiiion  nf 
Upon  an  eq^ual  Agrarian,  arijing  into  the  Juperflruiiures  or  three  orders,  the  fenat  de-  ^"  equal  rom- 
bating  and  propofmg,  the  people  refohing,  and  the  magiftracy  executing  by  an  equal  "i""^«3.ui. 
rotation  thro  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  given  by  the  ballot.     For  tho  rotation  may  be 
without  the  ballot,  and  the  ballot  without  rotation,  yet  the  ballot  not  only  as  to  the 
infuing  model  includes  both,  but  is  by  far  the  moft  equal  way  ;  for  which  caufe 
under  the  name  of  the  ballot  I  fliall  hereafter  underftand  both  that  and  rotation 
too. 

*  Qui  beneficium  accep"t,  libertatem  vendidit, 

+  Grata  populo  eft  tabsila  qua  fiontes'  aperit  hominum,  mcntes  tegit,  daique  earn  libertatem  ut  quod 
velint  faciaiU. 
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Now  having  reafon'd  the  principles  of  an  equal  commonwealth,  I  fhould  com  to 
give  an  inftance  of  fuch  a  one  in  experience,  if  I  could  find  it;  but  if  this  work, 
be  of  any  value,  it  lys  in  that  it  is  the  firft  example  of  a  commonwealth  that  is  per- 
feiftly  equal.  For  Vetiice^  tho  it  corns  the  neareft,  yet  is  a  commonwealth  for  pre- 
fcrvation ;  and  luch  a  one,  confidering  the  paucity  of  citizens  taken  in,  and  the 
number  not  taken  in,  is  externally  unequal :  and  tho  every  commonwealth  that 
holds  provinces  muft  in  that  regard  be  fuch,  yet  not  to  that  degree.  Neverthelefs 
Venice  internally,  and  for  her  capacity,  is  by  far  the  moft  equal,  tho  it  has  not  in 
my  judgment  arriv'd  at  the  full  perfedion  of  equality ;  both  becaufe  her  laws  fup- 
plying  the  deteft  of  an  Agrarian,  are  not  lo  clear  nor  effcdtual  at  the  foundation, 
nor  her  fuperftrudures  by  the  virtue  of  her  ballot  or  rotation  exaftly  librated  ; 
in  regard  that  thro  the  paucity  of  her  citizens,  her  greater  magiftracys  are  conti- 
nually wheel'd  thro  a  few  hands,  as  is  confeft  by  Janotti,  where  he  fays,  that 
if  a  gentleman  corns  once  to  be  Savio  di  terra  ferma,  it  feldom  happens  that  he 
fails  from  thenceforward  to  be  adorn'd  with  fom  one  of  the  greater  magiftracys, 
2lS  Savi  di  miire,  Savi  di  terra  ferma^  Savi  Grandi,  couniellors,  thofe  of  the  decem- 
virat  or  didtatorian  council,  the  aurogatori  or  cenlbrs,  which  require  no  vacation 
■or  interval.  Wherfore  if  this  in  Venice,  or  that  in  Lacedemon,  where  the  kings 
were  hereditary,  and  the  fenators  (tho  elefted  by  the  people)  for  life,  caufe  no  in- 
equality (which  is  hard  to  be  conceiv'd)  in  a  commonwealth  for  prefervation,  or 
fuch  a  one  as  confifts  of  a  few  citizens  ;  yet  is  it  manifeft,  that  it  would  caufe  a 
very  great  one  in  a  commonwealth  for  increafe,  or  confifting  of  the  many,  which, 
t»y  ingrolTing  the  magiftracys  in  a  few  hands,  would  be  obftruded  in  their  rotation. 

But  there  be  who  f-'.y  (and  think  it  a  ftrong  objedion)  that  let  a  commonwealth 
be  as  equal  as  you  can  imagin,  two  or  chree  men  when  all  is  don  will  govern  it ; 
and  there  is  that  in  it,  which,  notwithfbanding  the  pretended  fufficiency  of  a  po- 
pular ftate,  amounts  to  a  plain  confeffion  of  the  imbecility  of  that  policy,  and  of 
the  prerogative  of  monarchy  :  for  as  much  as  popular  governments  in  difficult  cafes 
have  had  recourfe  to  diftatorian  power,  as  in  Rome. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  That  as  truth  is  a  fpark  to  which  objections  are  like  bel- 
lows, fo  in  this  refpeft  our  commonv^ealth  fliines ;  for  the  eminence  acquir'd  by 
fuffiage  of  the  people  in  a  commonwealth,  efpecially  if  it  be  popular  and  equal, 
can  be  afcended  by  no  other  fceps  than  the  univerfal  acknowlegement  of  virtue : 
and  where  men  excel  in  virtue,  the  commonwealth  is  ftupid  and  unjuft,  if  ac- 
cordingly they  do  not  excel  in  authority.  Wherfore  this  is  both  the  advantage  of 
virtue,  v.'hich  has  her  due  incouragement,  and  of  the  commonwealth,  which  has 
her  due  fervices.  Thefe  are  the  philofophers  which  Plato  would  have  to  be 
princes,  the  princes  which  Solomon  would  have  to  be  mounted,  and  their  fteeds 
are  thofe  of  authority,  not  empire  :  or,  if  they  be  buckl'd  to  the  chariot  of  empire, 
as  that  of  the  diclatorian  power,  like  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  it  is  glorious  for  terms 
and  vacations,  or  intervals.  And  as  a  commonwealth  is  a  government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men,  fo  is  this  the  principality  of  virtue,  and  not  of  man  ;  if  that  fail  or  fet 
in  one,  it  rifes  in  another  *  who  is  created  his  immediat  fucceffor.  And  this  takes 
av/ay  that  vanity  from  under  the  fun,  which  is  an  error  proceding  more  or  lels 
from  all  oih.-r  rulers  under  heaven  but  an  equal  commonv/ealth. 

*  Uno  avulfo,  not!  deficit  al  cr 
Aureus,  &  £mili  frondefcic  virga  uictalkiv 
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These  things  confider'd,  it  will  be  convenient  in  tliis  place  to  fpeak  a  word  to 
fuch  as  go  about  to  infinuat  to  the  nobility  or  gentry  a  fear  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  people  a  fear  of  the  nobility  or  gentry,  as  if  their  interefts  were  deftructive  to 
each  other  •,  when  indeed  an  army  may  as  well  confift  of  foldiers  without  officers, 
or  of  officers  without  foldiers,  as  a  commonwealth  (eipecialiy  fuch  a  one  as  is  ca- 
pable of  greatnefs)  of  a  people  without  a  gentry,  or  of  a  gentry  without  a  people. 
Wherfore  this   (tho  not  always  fo  intended  as  may  appear  by  Machiavel,  vvho 
elfe  would  be  guilty)  is  a  pernicious  error.     There  is  Ibmthing  firft  in  the  making 
of  a  commonwealth,  then  in  the  governing  of  it,  -nd  laft  of  all  in  the  leading  of 
its  armys  -,  which  (tho  there  be  great  divines,  great  lawyers,  great  men  in  all  pro- 
feffions)  feems  to  be  peculiar  only  to  the  genius  of  a  gentleman.     For  fo  it  is  in 
the  univerfal  feries  of  Itory,  that  if  any  man  has  founded  a  commonwealth,  he 
was  firft  a  gentleman.     Moses  had  his  education  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ; 
Theseus  and  Solon,  of  noble  birth,  were  held  by  the  Athenians  worthy  to  be 
kings-,    LvcuRGus  was  of  the  royal  blood ;  Romulus  and  Numa  princes  ;  B  u- 
1VS  znAYvvihicoLA  Patricians;  the  Graccht,  that  loft  their  lives  for  the  people 
of  Rome  and  the  reftitution  of  that  commonwealth,  were  the  fons  of  a  father  adorn'd. 
with  two  triumphs,  and  of  Cornelia   the  daughter  of  SciPio,  who  being  de- 
manded in  marriage  by  King  Ptolemy,  difdain'd  to  becom  the  queen  of  i:^^^/. 
And  the  moft  renown'd  OLPHAUS  MEGALETOR,  fole  legiflator  (as  you 
will  fee  anon)  of  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  was  deriv'd  from  a  noble  family  : 
nor  will  it  be  any  occafion   of  fcruple  in  this  cafe,  that  Leviathan   affirms  the 
politics  to  be  no  antienter  than  his  book  de  Cive.     Sucli  alio  as  have  got  any  fame 
,  in  the  civil  government  of  a  commonwealth,  or  by  the  leading  of  its  armys,  have 
bin  gentlemen  ;  for  fo  in  ail  other  refpe;fts  were  thofe  plebeian  magiftrates  elected 
by  the  people  of  Rome,  being  of  knov/n  defcents,  and  of  equal  virtues,  except 
only  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  name  by  the  ufurpation  of  the  Patricians. 
Holland,  thro  this  defect  at  home,  has  borrow'd  princes  for  generals,  and  gentle- 
men of  divers  nations  for  commanders  :  and  the  Switzers,  if  they  have  any  defe£t 
in  this  kind,  rather  lend  their  people  to  the  colors  of  other  princes,  than  make 
that  noble  ufe  of  them  at  home,  which  ffiould  alfert  the  liberty  of  mankind.     For 
where  there  is  not  a  nobility  to  hearten  the  people,  they  are  flothful,  regardlefs  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  public  intereft  of  liberty,  as  even  thofe  of /'tow^  had  bin 
without  their  gentry:  wherfore  let  the  people  embrace  the  gentry  in  peace,  as  the 
light  of  their  eys;  and  in  war,  as  the  trophy  of  their  arms  -,  and  if  Cornelia  dil- 
dain'd  to  be  queen  of  £§•_>;/)/,  if  a  Roman   confui   look'd  down  from  his  tribunal 
upon  the  greateft  king  -,  let  the  nobility  love  and  cherifli  the  people   that  afford. 
them  a  throne  fo  much  higlier  in  a  commonwealth  in  the  acknowlegcment  of  their 
virtue,  than  the  crowns  of  monarchs. 

But   if  the  equality  of  a  commonwealth  confift   in  the  equality  firft  of  the  An  irequal 
Agrarian,  and  next  of  the  rotation,  then  the  inequality  of  a  commonwealth  muft  coramou- 
confii^  in  the  abfence  or  inequality  of  the  Agrarian,  or  of  the  rotation,  or  of  both.  ^^"''"' 

Israel  and  Lacedemon,  which  commonwealths  (as  the  people  of  this,  in  Jost- 
PHus,  claims  kindred  of  that)  have  great  refemblance,  were  each  of  them  equal  in 
their  Agrarian,  and  inequal  in  their  rotation  ;  cfpecially  Ifrael,  where  the  fanhc- 
drim  or  fenat,  firft  eled:ed  by  tiie  people,  as  appears  by  th^-  v/ords  of  Moses,  took  D^jt.  i. 
upon  them  ever  after,  without  any  precept  of  God,  to  fubftitute  their  fucceflbis 
by  ordination  j  which  having  bin  there  of  civil  ufe,  as  excommunication,  commu- 
8  nity 
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nity  of  goods,  and  other  cuftoms  of  the  EJfeaas,  who  were  many  of  them  con- 
verted, came  afterward  to  be  introduced  into  the  Chrifiian  church.  And  the 
eledion  of  the  judg,  y}(^<fj  or  diftator,  was  irregular,  both  for  the  occafion,  the 
:term,  and  the  vacation  of  that  magiftracy  -,  as  you  find  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
where  it  is  often  repeated,  That  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  king  in  J/rael,  that  is, 
'nojudg:  and  in  the  firft  of  Samuel,  where  Ely  judg'd  Ifr^el  forty  years,  and 
Samuel,  all  his  life.  In  Lacedetnon  the  eledlion  of  the  fenat  being  by  fuffrage  of 
the  people,  tho  for  life,  was  not  altogether  fo  inequal ;  yet  the  hereditary  right  of 
kings,  were  it  not  for  the  Agtiarian,  had  ruin'd  her. 

Athens  and  Rome  were  inequal  as  to  their  Agrarian,  that  of  Athens  being 
infirm,  and  this  of  Rome  none  at  all  -,  for  if  it  were  more  aniiently  carry'd,  it  was 
never  obferv'd.  Whence  by  the  time  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  the  nobility  had 
almoft  eaten  the  people  quite  out  of  their  lands,  which  they  held  in  the  occupation 
of  tenants  and  fervants  :  wherupon  the  remedy  being  too  late,  and  too  vehemently 
apply'd,  that  commonwealth  was  ruin'd. 

These  alfo  were  inequal  in  their  rotation,  but  in  a  contrary  manner,  yithens, 
in  regard  that  the  fenat  (chofen  at  once  by  lot,  not  by  fuffrage,  and  chang'd  every 
year,  not  in  part,  but  in  the  whole)  confifted  not  of  the  natural  ariftocracy  ;  nor 
fitting  long  enough  to  underftand,  or  to  be  perfe6t  in  their  office,  had  no  fufficient 
authority  to  reftrain  the  people  from  that  perpetual  turbulence  in  the  end,  which 
was  their  ruin,  notwithftanding  the  efforts  of  Nicias,  who  did  all  a  man  could  do 
to  help  it.  But  as  Athens  by  the  headinefs  of  the  people,  fo  Rome  fell  by  the  am- 
bition of  the  nobility,  thro  the  want  of  an  equal  rotation  ;  which  if  the  people  had 
got  into  the  fenat,  and  timely  into  the  magiftracys  (whereof  the  former  was  always 
ufurp'd  by  the  Pcitricians,  and  the  latter  for  the  moft  part)  they  had  both  carry'd 
and  held  their  Agrarian,  and  that  had  render'd  that  commonwealth  immovable. 

But  let  a  commonwealth  be  equal  or  inequal,  it  muft  confift,  as  has  bin  Ihewn 
by  reafon  and  all  experience,  of  the  three  general  orders  ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
fenat  debating  and  propofing,  of  the  people  refolving,  and  of  the  magiftracy  exe- 
cuting. Wherfore  I  can  never  wonder  enough  at  Leviathan,  who,  without  any 
reafon  or  example,  will  have  it  that  a  commonwealth  confifts  of  a  fingle  perfon, 
or  of  a  fingle  affembly  ;  nor  can  I  fufficiently  pity  thole  thonfand gentlemen,  whofe 
minds,  which  otherwife  would  have- waver' d,  he  hasfrani'd  (as  is  affirm'd  by  himfelf ) 
into  a  confcientious  obedience  (for  fo  he  is  pleas'd  to  call  it)  of  fuch  a  government. 

But  to  finifli  this  part  of  the  difcourfe,  Avhich  I  intend  for  as  complete  an  epi- 
tome of  antient  prudence,  and  in  that  of  the  whole  art  of  politics,  as  I  am  able  to 
frame  in  fo  fliorr  a  time  ■, 

The  two  firft  orders,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fenat  and  the  people,  are  legiflative, 
wherunto  anfwers  that  part  of  this  fcience  which  by  politicians  is  intitl'd  *  of  laws  ; 
and  the  third  order  is  executive,  to  which  anfwers  that  part  of  the  fame  fcience 
which  is  ftil'd  f  of  the  frame  and  courfe  of  courts  or  judicatory's.  A  word  to  each 
of  thefe  will  be  neceffary. 

An'd  firft  for  laws,  they  are  either  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  fuch  as  concern  religion 
or  government. 

Laws  ecclefiaftical,  or  fuch  as  concern  religion,  according  to  the  univerfal  course 
of  antient  jirudence,  are  in  the  power  of  the  magiftrat ;  but  according  to  the  com- 
jnon  praflice  of  modern  prudence,  fince  the  papacy,  torn  out  of  his  hands. 
*  De  legibus.  .  f  Dejudiciis. 
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But,  .as  a  government  pretending  to  liberty,  and  yet  fuppreffing  liberty  of  con^ 
fcience  (which,  becaufe  religion  not  according  to  a  man's  conlcience  can  to  him  be 
none  at  all,  is  the  main)  muft  be  a  contradicftion  ;  lb  a  man  that,  pleading  for 
the  liberty  of  privat  conlcience,  refufes  liberty  to  the  national  confcience,  miiil  be 
abfurd. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  national  confcience.  And  if  the 
conviftion  of  a  man's  privat  confcience  produces  his  privat  religion,  the  convic- 
tion of  the  national  conlcience  muft  produce  a  national  religion.  Whether  this  be 
well  reafon'd,  as  alfo  v-'hether  thefe  two  may  ftand  together,  v/iU  beft  be  fliewn  by 
the  examples  of  the  antient  commonwealths  taken  in  their  order. 

In  that  of  7/?^i^f/ the  government  of  the  national  religion  appertain'd  not  to  the 
Priefts  and  Levites,  otherwife  than  as  they  happen'd  to  be  of  the  fanbedrim  or 
lenat,  to  which  they  had  no  right  at  all  but  by  election.  It  is  in  this  capacity 
tiierfore  that  the  people  are  commanded  under  pain  of  death  to  hearken  to  them.  Dent.  17. 
and  to  do  accorditig  to  the  faitence  of  the  Lriv  which  they  Jljould  teach  -,  but  in  IfraeL 
the  law  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  was  the  fume,  therfore  the  fanhedrim  having  the 
power  of  one,  had  the  power  of  both.  But  as  the  national  religion  appertain'd. 
to  the  jurifdiction  oi  the  fanhedrim.,  fo  the  liberty  of  confcience  appertain'd,  from 
the  fame  date,  and  by  the  fame  right,  to  the  prophets  and  their  difciples  -,  as  where 

it  is  faid,  I  will  raife  up  a  prophet and  whoever  will  not  hearken  to  my  wordi    Deut.  18.  :o. 

which  he  jhall  fpeak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  it  of  him.     The  words  relate  to  pro- 
phetic right,  which  was  above  all  the  orciers  of  this  commonwealth ;  whence  Eli^    2  Kings  1. 
jAH  not  only  refus'd  to  obey  the  king,  but  deftroy'd   his  meflengers  with  fire. 
And  wheras  it  was  not  lawful  by  the  national  religion  to  facrifice  in  any  other  place 
than  the  temple,  a  prophet  was  his  own  temple,    and  might  facrifice  where  he 
would,  as  Elijah  did  in  Mount  Carmel.     By  this  right  John  the  Baptift  and  our    1  Kings  ig. 
Saviour,  to  whom  it  more  particularly  related,  had  their  difciples,  and  taught  the    '9* 
people ;    whence  is  deriv'd  our  prefent  right  of  GATHER'D  CONGREGA- 
TIONS :  wherfore  the  Chriftian  religion  grew  up  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Ifrael,  and  not  againft  them.     Nor  was  liberty  of  confcience 
infring'd  by  this  government,  till  the  civil  liberty  of  the  fame  was  loft,  as  under 
EIerod,  Pilat,  and  Tiberius,  a  threepil'd  tyranny. 

To  procede,  Athens  preferv'd  her  religion,  by  the  teftimony  of  Paul,  with 
great  fuperftition  :  if  Alcibiades,  that  atheiftical  fellow,  had  not  fhew'd  them  a 
pair  of  heels,  they  had  fhaven  off  his  head  for  fliaving  their  Mercurys,  and 
making  their  gods  look  ridiculoufly  upon  them  without  beards.  Neverthelels,  if 
Paul  reafon'd  v/ith  them,  they  lov'd  ncvvs,  for  which  he  was  the  more  welcom  ; 
and  if  he  converted  Dignvsius  the  Arecpagit,  that  is,  one  of  the  fenators,  there 
ibllow'd  neither  any  hurt  to  him,  nor  lofs  of  honor  to  Dionysius.  And  for  Rome, 
if  Cicero,  in  his  moft  excellent  book  de  natura  deorum,  overthrew  the  national  re- 
ligion of  that  commonwealth,  he  was  never  the  farther  from  being  conful.  But 
there  is  a  meannels  and  poornefs  in  modern  prudence,  not  only  to  the  damage  of 
civil  government,  but  of  religion  it  felf:  for  to  make  a  man  in  matter  of  religio.i, 
which  admits  not  of  fenfible  demonfrration  (jttrare  in  verba  rnagijlri)  engage  to  - 
believe  no  otherwife  than  is  believ'd  by  my  Lord  Eifhop,  or  Goodman  Preibyter, . 
is  a  pedantifm,  that  has  made  the  fword  to  be  a  rod  in  the  hands  of  fchoolmafters  ;  , 
by  which  means,  v/heras  the  Chriftian  religion  is  the  fartheil  of  any  from  coun- 
tenancing war,,  there  never  was  a  war  of  religion  but  fsnce  Chriftianity  :  fox  which. 

we 
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we  are  beholden  to  the  Pope  •,  for  the  Pope  not  giving  liberty  of  ronfcience  to 
princes  and  commonwealths,  they  cannot  give  that  to  their  fiibjefts  which  they 
have  not  themfelves ;  whence  both  princes  and  fubjeifts,  either  thro  his  iniligation, 
or  their  own  difputes,  have  introduc'd  that  execrable  cuilom,  never  known  in  the 
world  before,  of  fighting  for  rehgion,  and  denying  the  magiftrat  to  have  any  jurif- 
diftion  concerning  it;  wheras  the  magiftrat's  lofmg  the  power  of  religion  lofes  the 
liberty  of  confcience,  which  in  that  cafe  has  nothing  to  protcdl  ic.  But  if  the 
people  be  otherwife  taught,  ic  concerns  them  to  look  about  them,  and  to  diftin- 
guifb  between  the  flirieking  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle. 

To  com  to  civil  laws,  if  they  ftand  one  way  and  the  balance  another,  it  is  the 
cafe  of  a  government  which  of  necefilty  muft  be  new  model'd ;  wherefore  your 
lawyers  advifing  you  upon  the  like  occafions  to  fit  your  government  to  their  laws, 
are  no  more  to  be  regarded,  than  your  taylor  if  he  fliould  defire  you  to  fit  your 
body  to  his  doublet.  There  is  alfo  danger  in  the  plaufible  pretence  of  reforming 
the  law,  except  the  government  be  firft  good,  in  which  cafe  it  is  a  good  tree,  and 
(trouble  not  yourfelves  overmuch)  brings  not  forth  evil  fruit ;  otherv/ife,  if  the 
tree  be  evil,  you  can  never  reform  the  fruit :  or  if  a  root  that  is  naught  bring  forth 
fruit  of  this  kind  that  feems  to  be  good,  take  the  more  heed,  for  it  is  the  ranker 
poifon.  It  was  no  wife  probable,  if  Augustus  had  not  made  excellent  laws,  that 
the  bowels  of  Rome  could  have  com  to  be  fo  miferably  eaten  out  by  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius  and  his  fucceflbrs.  The  beft  rule  as  to  your  laws  in  general  is,  that  they 
be  few,  Rome  by  the  teftimony  of  Cicero  was  beft  govern'd  under  thofe  of  the 
twelve  tables ;  and  by  that  of  Tacitus,  Plurimis  leges,  corriiptijfima  refpuhlica. 
You  will  be  told,  That  where  the  laws  be  few,  they  leave  much  to  arbitrary  power  j 
but  where  they  be  many,  thej  leave  more :  the  laws  in  this  cafe,  according  to 
Justinian  and  the  beft  lawyers,  being  as  litigious  as  the  fuitors.  Solon  made 
few  ;  Lycurgus  fewer  laws  :  and  commonwealths  have  the  feweft  at  this  day  of 
all  other  governments. 

Now  to  conclude  this  part  with  a  word  de  judiciis,  or  of  the  conflitution  or  courfe 
of  courts  ;  it  is  a  difcoiirfj  not  otherwife  capable  of  being  well  manag'd  but  by  par- 
ticular examples,  both  tlie  conftitution  and  courfe  of  courts  being  divers  in  dif- 
ferent governments,  but  btft  beyond  compare  in  Venice,  where  they  regard  not  fo 
much  the  arbitrary  power  of  their  courts,  as  the  conftitution  of  them  ;  wherby  that 
arbitrary  power  being  altogether  unable  to  retard  or  do  hurt  to  bufinefs,  produces 
and  muft  produce  the  quickeft  difpatch,  and- the  moft  righteous  didats  of  juftice 
that  are  perhaps  in  human  nature.  The  manner  I  Iball  not  ftand  in  this  place  to 
defcribe,  becaufe  it  is  exemplify'd  at  large  in  the  judicature  of  the  people  of  Oceana, 
And  thus  much  of  antient  prudence,  and  the  firft  branch  of  this  preliminary 
difcourfe. 
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The  Second  Part  of  the  Preliminarys. 

IN  the  fecond  part  1  fhall  endeavor  to  fliew  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  declination  of 
modern  prudence. 

The  date  of  this  kind  of  policy  is  to  be  computed,  as  was  fhewn,  from  thofe  in- 
undations of  Goths,  Vandals,  lluv.s,  and  Lombards,  that  overwhelm'd  the  Roman 
empire.  But  as  there  is  no  appearance  in  the  bulk  or  conftitution  of  modern  pru- 
dence, that  it  Ilaould  ever  have  bin  able  to  com  up  and  grapple  with  the  antient,  fo 
fomthing  of  necefTity  muft  have  intcrpos'd,  wherby  this  came  to  be  enervated, 
and  that  to  receive  ftrength  and  incouragement.  And  this  was  the  execrable  reign 
of  the  Roman  emperors  taking  rife  from  {t\\zi  forlix  fceltis)  the  armsof  C^sar,  in 
which  ftorm  the  Ihip  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  forc'd  to  difburden  itfelf  of 
that  precious  fraight,  which  never  fmce  could  emerge  or  raife  its  head  but  in  the 
gulf  of  Venice. 

It  is  faid  in  Scripture,  Thy  evil  is  of  thyfelf,  O  Jfrael !  To  which  anfwers  that  of  The  tranfi. 
the  moralifts,  *  None  is  hurt  but  by  himfelf,  as  alfo  the  whole  matter  of  the  politics  ;   tjo"  9f  an- 
at  prefent  this  example  of  the  Romans,  who,  thro  a  negligence  committed  in  their  |j'^"^  pru-"'°' 
Ao-rarian  laws,  let  in  the  fink  of  luxury,  and  forfeited  the  ineftimable  treafure  of  dence. 
liberty  for  themfelves  and  their  pofterity. 

Their  Agrarian  laws  were  fuch,  wherby  their  lands  ought  to  have  bin  divided  The  Agrarian 
amono-  the  people,  either  without  mention  of  a  colony,  in  which  cafe  they  were  not  'aivs  of  the 
oblig'd  to  change  their  abode  •,  or  with  mention  and  upon  condition  of  a  colony,     "■"an-'- 
in  which  cafe  they  were  to  change  their  abode  ■,  and  leaving  the  city,  to  plant  them-   Sigonius  de 
felves  upon  the  lands  fo  affign'd.     The  lands  afTign'd,  or  that  ought  to  have  bin   Ant.  Ro. 
afTio-n'd  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  were  of  three  kinds  :  fuch  as  were  taken  from  the 
enemy  and  diftributed  to  the  people  ;  or  fuch  as  were  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
under  color  of  being  referv'd  to  the  public  ufe,  were  thro  ftealth  pofleft  by  the 
nobility  ;    or  fuch  as  were  bought  with  the  public  money  to  be  diftributed.     Of 
the  laws  ofFer'd  in  thefe  cafes,  thofe  which  divided  the  lands  taken  from  the  enemy, 
or  purchas'd  with  the  public  money,  never  occafion'd  any  difpute  ;  but  fuch    as 
drove  at  difpofleffing  the   nobility  of  their  ufurpations,  and  dividing  the  common 
furchafe  of  the  fword  among  the  people,  were  never  touch'd  but  they  caus'd  earth- 
quakes, nor  could  they  ever  be  obtair/d   by  the  people ;    or  being  cbtain'd,   be 
obferv'd  by  the  nobility,  who  not  only  prcferv'd  their  prey,  but  growing  vaftly 
rich  upon  it,  bought  the  people  by  degrees  quite  out  of  thofe  fhares  that  had  been 
confer'd  upon  them.     This  the  Gracchi   coming  too  late  to  perceive,  found  the 
balance  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  loft ;  but  putting  the  people  (when  they  had 
leaft  force)  by  forcible   means  upon  the  recovery  of  it,  did  ill,  feeing   it  neitlier 
could  nor  did  tend  to  any  more  than  to  fhew  them  by  worfe  eftedts,  that  what  the 
wifdom  of  their  leaders  had  difcover'd  was  true,     for  (quite  contrary  to  what  has 
happen'd  in  Oceana,  where,  the  balance  falling  to  the  people,  they  have  overthrozvn 
the  nobility)  that  nobility  of  Rome,  under  the  conduft   of  Svlla,  overthrew  the 
people  and  the  commonwealth :  feeing  Svlla   firft  introduc'd  that  new   balance, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  the  fucccding  monarchy,  in  the  plantation  of  military   Miliary  co- 
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colonys,  inftituted  by  his  difcribution  of  the  conquer'd  lands^  not  now  of  enemys,. 
but  of  citizens,  to  forty-feven  legions  of  his  foldiers  ;  fo  that  how  he  came  to  be 
PERPETUAL  DICTATOR,  or  other  magiftrats  to  fuccede  him  in  like  power, 
is  no  miracle. 

These  military  colonys  (in  which  manner  fucceding  emperors  continu'd,  as. 
Augustus  by  the  diftribution  of  the  Veterans,  wherby  he  had  overcom  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  to  plant  their  foldiery)  confifted  of  fuch  as  I  conceive  were  they  that 
are  call'd  milites  beneficiarii  ;  in  regard  that  the  tenure  of  their  lands  was  by  way  of 
benefices,  that  is,  for  life,  and  upon  condition  of  duty  or  fervice  in  the  war  upon 
their  own  charge.  Thefe  benefices  Alexander  Severus  granted  to  the  heirs  of 
"the  incumbents,  but  upon  the  fame  conditions.  And  fuch  was  the  dominion  by 
which  the  Roman  emperors  gave  their  balance.  But  to  the  beneficiarys,  as  was  no 
lefs  than  neceffliry  for  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  a  matter  of  eight  thoufand  by  the 
example  of  Augustus  were  added,  which  departed  not  from  his  fides,  but  were 
his  perpetual  guard,  call'd  Pretorian  bands  -,  tho  thefe,  according  to  the  incurable 
flaw  already  obferv'd  in  this  kind  of  government,  became  the  moft  frequent  but- 
chers of  their  lords  that  are  to  be  found  in  ftory.  Thus  tar  the  Roman  monarchy 
is  much  the  fame  with  that  at  this  day  in  'Turhy,  confifting  of  a  camp,  and  a  horfe- 
quarter  -,  a  camp  in  regard  of  the  Spahys  and  Janizarys,  the  perpetual  guard  of 
the  prince,  except  they  alfo  chance  to  be  liquorifli  after  his  blood ;  and  a  horfe- 
quarcer  in  regard  of  the  diftribution  of  his  whole  land  to  tenants  for  life,  upon 
condition  of  continual  fervice,  or  as  often  as  they  fhall  be  commanded  at  their  own 
charge  by  timars,  being  a  word  which  they  fay  fignifys  benefices,  that  it  ihall  fave 
me  a  labor  of  opening  the  government. 

But  the  fame  of  Mahomet  and  his  prudence,  is  efpecially  founded  in  this,  that 
wheras  the  Roman  monarchy,  except  that  of  Ifrael,  was  the  moft  imperfect,  the 
Turkijh  is  the  moft  perfect  that  ever  was.  Which  happen'd  in  that  the  Roman  (as 
the  Ifraelitijh  of  the  fanbedrim  and  the  congregation)  had  a  mixture  of  the  fenat 
and  the  people;  and  the  T'urkifij'is  pure.  And  that  this  was  pure,  and  the  other 
mix'd,  happen'd  not  thro  the  wifdom  of  the  legiflators,  but  the  different  genius  of 
tlie  nations ;  the  people  of  the  eaftern  parts,  except  the  Ifraelits,  which  is  to  be 
attributed  to  their  agrarian,  having  bin  fuch  as  fcarce  ever  knew  any  other  con- 
dition than  that  of  (lavery ;  and  thefe  of  the  weftern  having  ever  had  fuch  a  relifh 
of  liberty,  as  thro  what  defpair  foever  could  never  be  brought  to  ftand.ftill  while 
the  yoke  was  putting  on  their  necks,  but  by  being  fed  with  fom  hopes  of  referving 
to  themfelves  fom  part  of  their  freedom. 

Wherfore  Julius  C^sar  (faith  *  Suetonius)  contented  himfelf  in  naming 
half  the  magiftrats,  to  leave  the  reft  to  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  And  M^cenas, 
tho  he  would  not  have  Augustus  to  give  the  people  their  liberty,  would  not  have 
him  take  it  quite  away  J.  Whence  this  empire  being  neither  hawk  nor  buzzard, 
made  a  flight  accordingly  ;  and  the  prince  being  perpetually  toft  (having  the  ava- 
rice of  the  foldiery  on  this  hand  to  fatisfy  upon  the  people,  and  the  fenat  and  the 
people  on  the  other  to  be  defended  from  the  foldiery)  feldom  dy'd  any  other  death 
than  by  one  horn  of  this  dilemma,  as  is  noted  more  at  large  by  Machiavel.     But 

*  _Comitia  cum  populo  fcrtitus  eft. 

\   Neque  iJ  exiftim.;re  debes  autorem  me  tibi  cfTe,  ut  tyrannidem  in  S.  P.  Q^R.  in  fervitutcm  redaftum 
lencas :  quod  neque  dicerc  tneum,  neque  facere  tuum  eft. 
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the  Pretorian  bands,  thofe  beftial  executioners  of  their  captain's  tyranny  upon 
others,  and  of  their  own  upon  him,  having  continued  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
were  by  Constantin  the  Great  (incens'd  againft  them  for  taking  part  with  his  ad- 
verfary  Maxentius)  remov'd  from  their  ftrong  gariibn  which  they  held  in  Romey 
and  diftributed  into  divers  provinces.  The  benefices  of  the  foldiers  that  were 
hitherto  held  for  life  and  upon  duty,  were  by  this  prince  made  hereditary  :  fo  that 
the  whole  foundation  wherupon  this  empire  was  firft  built  being  now  remov'd, 
fliews  plainly,  that  the  emperors  muft  long  before  this  have  found  out  Ibm  other 
way  of  fupport  ;  and  this  was  by  ftipendiating  the  Goths,  a  people  that,  deriving 
the  r  roots  from  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  or  out  of  Sweden,  had  (thro  their 
viftorys  obtain'd  againft  Domitian)  long  fmce  fpred  their  branches  to  fo  near  a 
neighbourhood  with  the  Roman  territorys,  that  they  began  to  overfhadow  them. 
For  the  emperors  making  ufe  of  them  in  tlieir  armys  (as  the  French  do  at  this  day 
of  the  Switz)  gave  them  that  under  the  notion  of  a  ftipend,  which  they  receiv'd  as 
tribute,  coming  (if  there  were  any  default  in  the  payment)  fo  often  to  diftrein  for 
it,  that  in  the  time  of  Honor  lus  they  lack'd  Rome,  and  polTeft  themfelves  of  Italy. 
And  fuch  was  the  tranfition  of  antient  into  modern  prudence ;  or  that  breach 
which  being  follolv'd  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire  v/ith  inundations  of  Va7i- 
dals,  Huns,  Lombards,  Franks,  Saxons,  overwhelm'd  antient  languages,  learning, 
prudence,  manners,  cicys,  changing  the  names  of  rivers,  countrys,  feas,  moun- 
tains, and  men;  Camillus,  C^sar,  and  Pomphy,  being  com  to  Edmund, 
Richard,  and  Geoffrey. 

To  open  the  groundwork  or  balance  of  thefe  new  politicians  :  Feiidim,  fays   The  Gothic 
Calvin  the  lawyer,  is  a  Gothic -word  of  divers  fignifications  ;  for  it  is  taken  either    ''a'an«- 
for  war,  or  for  a  fcffejjion  of  conquered  lands,  diftributed  by  the  viifor  to  fuch  of  his 
captains  and  foldiers  as  had  merited  in  his  -wars,  upon  condition  to  acknowledge  him  to 
be  their  perpetual  lord,  and  themfelves  to  be  his  fubjecls. 

Of  thefe  there  were  three  kinds  or  orders  :   the  firft  of  nobility,  diftinguifli'd  by    Infiitation  of 
the  titles  of  dukes,  marquiffes,  carls ;  and   thefe  being  gratified  with   the  citys,       ■'^^^l^^i^ 
cadles,  and  villages  of  the  conqucr'd  Italians,  their  feuds  participated  of  royal         '      ' ' 
dignity,  and  were  call'd  regalia,  by  which  they  had  right  to  coin  mony,  create 
magiftrats,  take  toll,  cuftoms,  confifcations,  and  the  Hke. 

Fluds  of  the  fecond  order  were  fuch  as,  v/ith  the  confent  of  the  king,  were 
beftow'd  by  thefe  feudatory  princes  upon  men  of  inferior  quality,  call'd  their 
barons,  on  condition  that  next  to  the  king  they  fluould  defend  the  dignitys  and  for- 
tunes of  their  lords  in  arms. 

The  lovveft  order  of  feuds  were  fuch  as  being  confer'd  by  thofe  of  the  fecond 
order  upon  privat  men,  whether  noble  or  not  noble,  oblig'd  them  in  the  like  duty 
to  their  fupcriors  ;  thefe  were  call'd  vavafors.  And  this  is  the  Gothic  balance,  by 
which  all  the  kingdoms  this  day  in  Chriftendom  were  at  firft  ereded  ;  for  which 
caufe,  if  I  had  time,  I  fcould  open  in  this  place  the  empire  of  Germany,  and  the 
kingdoms  ci  France,  Spain,  and  Poland:  but  fo  much  as  has  bin  faid  being  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  difcovery  of  the  principles  of  modern  prudence  in  general,  I  lliall 
divide  the  remainder  of  my' difcourfe,  which  is  more  particular,  into  three  parts. 

The  firft  fnewing  the  conftitution  of  the  late  monarchy  of  Oceana. 

The  fecond,  the  diffolution  of  the  fame.     And 

1  HE  third,  the  generation  of  the  prelent  commonwealth. 
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King's  thane. 


The  conftitution  of  the  late  monarchy  of  Oceana  is  to  be  confider'd  in  relation  to 
the  different  nations  by  whom  it  has  bin  fucceffively  fubdu'd  and  govern'd.  The 
firft  of  thefe  were  the  Romans,  the  fecond  the  Teutons,  the  third  the  Scandians,  and 
the  fourth  the  Neujirians. 

The  government  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  as  a  province,  I  fhall  omit,  becaufe 
I  am  to  fpeak  of  their  provincial  government  in  another  place ;  only  it  is  to  be  re- 
member'd  here,  that  if  we  have  given  over  running  up  and  down  naked,  and  with 
dappl'd  hides,  learn'd  to  write  and  read,  and  to  be  inllrudled  with  good  arts,  for  all 
thefe  we  are  beholden  to  the  Romans,  either  immediatly,  or  medially  by  the  Teu- 
tons :  for  that  the  Teutons  had  the  arts  from  no  other  hand,  is  plain  enough  by  their 
language,  which  has  yet  no  word  to  fignify  either  writing  or  reading,  but  what  is 
deriv'd  from  the  Latin.  Furthermore,  by  the  help  of  thefe  arts  fo  learn'd,  we  have 
bin  capable  of  that  religion  which  we  have  long  fince  receiv'd  ;  wherfore  it  feems  to 
me,  that  we  ought  not  to  detract  from  the  memory  of  the  Romans,  by  whofe  means 
we  are,  as  it  were,  of  beafts  becom  men,  and  by  whole  means  we  might  yet  of  ob- 
fcure  and  ignorant  men  (if  we  thought  not  too  well  of  our  felves)  becom  a  wife  and 
a  great  people. 

The  Romans  having  govern'd  Oceana  provincially,  the  Teutons  were  the  firft  that 
introduc'd  the  form  of  the  late  monarchy.  To  thefe  fucceeded  the  Scandians,  of 
whom  (becaufe  their  reign  was  fliort,  as  alfo  becaufe  they  made  little  alteration  in 
the  government  as  to  the  form)  I  fhall  take  no  notice.  But  the  Teutons  going  to 
work  upon  the  Gothic  balance,  divided  the  whole  nation  into  three  forts  of  feuds, 
that  of  ealdorman,  that  of  kings  thane,  and  that  of  middle  thane. 

When  the  kingdom  was  firft  divided  into  precinfts  will  be  as  hard  to  ftiew,  as 
when  it  began  firft  to  be  govern'd  •,  it  being  impoflible  that  there  ftiould  be  any  go- 
vernment without  Ibm  divifion.  The  divifion  that  was  in  ufe  with  the  Teutons,  was 
by  countys,  and  every  county  had  either  its  ealdorman,  or  high  reeve.  The  title  of 
ealdorman  came  in  time  to  eorl,  or  erl,  and  that  oi  high  reeve  to  high  fieri ff. 

Earl  of  the  ftiire  or  county  denoted  the  kin£s  thane,  or  tenant  by  grand  fer- 
jeantry  or  knights  fervice,  in  chief  or  in  capite  ;  his  polTeffions  were  fomtimes  the 
whole  territory  from  whence  he  had  his  denomination,  that  is,  the  whole  county, 
fomtimes  more  than  one  county,  and  fomtimes  lels,  the  remaining  part  being  in  the 
crown.  He  had  alio  fomtimes  a  third,  or  fom  other  cuftomary  part  of  the  profits 
of  certain  citys,  boroughs,  or  other  places  within  his  earldom.  For  an  example  of 
the  pofleflions  of  earls  in  antient  times,  Ethel  red  had  to  him  and  his  heirs  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Mercia,  containing  three  or  four  countys  ;  and  there  were  others 
that  had  little  lefs. 

King's  thane  was  alfo  an  honorary  title,  to  which  he  was  qualify'd  that  had  five 
hides  of  land  held  immediatly  of  the  king  by  fervice  ofperfonal  attendance;  info- 
much  that  if  a  churl  or  countryman  had  thriven  to  this  proportion,  having  a 
church,  a  kitchen,  a  belhoufe  (that  is,  a  hall  with  a  bell  in  it  to  call  his  family  to 
dinner)  a  boroughgate  with  a  feat  (that  is,  a  porch)  of  his  own,  and  any  dillinft 
office  in  the  king's  court,  then  was  he  the  king's  thane.  But  the  proportion  of  a 
hide  land,  otherwife  call'd  caruca,  or  a  plow  land,  is  difficult  to  be  underftood, 
becaufe  it  v/as  not  certain  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  generally  conceiv'd  to  be  fo  much  as 
may  be  manag'd  with  one  plow,  and  would  yield  the  maintenance  ot  the  fame,  with, 
the  appurtenances  in  all  kinds. 
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Tb^  tniddle  thane  v!a.s  feudal,  but  not  honorary;  he  was  alfo  call'd  a  vavafor.  Middle  thane, 
and  his  lands  a  vavafory,  v/hich  held  of  fom  mefn  lord,  and  not  immediatly  of  the 
king. 

Possessions  and  their  tenures,  being  of  this  nature,  Ihew  the  balance  of  the 
"Teuton  monarchy  ;  wlierin  the  riches  of  earls  were  fo  vaft,  that  to  arife  from  the 
balance  of  their  dominion  to  their  power,  they  were  not  only  call'd  reguli  or  little 
kings,  but  were  fuch  indeed  ;  their  jurifdiftion  being  of  two  forts,  either  that 
which  was  exercis'd  by  them  in  the  court  of  their  countrys,  or  in  the  high  court  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  the  territory  denominating  an  earl,  if  it  were  all  his  own,  the  courts  held,  Shiremoot. 
and  the  profits  of  that  jurifdiftion  were  to  his  own  ufe  and  benefit.  But  if  he  had 
but  fom  part  of  his  county,  then  his  jurifdidion  and  courts  (faving  perhaps  in  thofe 
pofleffions  that  were  his  own)  were  held  by  him  to  the  king's  ufe  and  benefit ;  that 
is,  he  commonly  fupply'd  the  office  which  the  Iheriffs  regularly  executed  in 
countys  that  had  no  earls,  and  whence  they  came  to  be  call'd  vifcounts.  The  court  Vifcount?. 
of  the  county  that  had  an  earl  was  held  by  the  earl  and  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  fheriffs  turns  to  this  day  ;  by  which  means  both  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  and  temporal  laws  were  given  in  charge  together  to  the  country.  The 
caufes  of  vavafors  or  vavaforys  appertain'd  to  the  cognizance  of  this  court,  where 
wills  were  prov'd,  judgment  and  execution  given,  cafes  criminal  and  civil  de- 
termin'd. 

The  king's,  thanes  had  the  like  jurifdidion  in  their  thane  lands,  as  lords  in  their   Halymoor, 
manors,  where  they  alio  kept  courts. 

Besides  thefe  in  particular,  both  the  earls  and  kbig's  thanes,  together  with  the 
bifhops,  abbots,  and  vavafors,  or  middle  thanes,  had  in  the  high  court  or  parla- 
ment  in  the  kingdom,  a  more  public  jurildiftion,  confifting  firft  of  deliberative 
power  for  advifing  upon,  and  alTcnting  to  new  laws  :  fecondly,  of  giving  counfil 
in  matters  of  ftate  :  and  thirdly,  of  judicature  upon  fuits  and  complaints.  I  fhall 
not  omit  to  inlighten  the  obfcurity  of  thefe  times  (in  which  there  is  little  to  be 
found  of  a  methodical  conltitution  of  this  high  court)  by  the  addition  of  an  argu- 
ment, which  1  conceive  to  bear  a  ftrong  teftimony  to  it  felf,  tho  taken  out  of  a  late 
writing  that  conceals  the  author.  "  It  is  well  known,  fays  he,,  that  in  every 
"  quarter  of  the  realm  a  great  many  boroughs  do  yet  fend  burgefies  to  the  parla- 
"  ment,  which  nevertheleis  be  fo  antiently  and  fo  long  fince  decay'd  and  gon  to 
"  nought,  that  they  cannot  be  fhew'd  to  have  bin  of  any  reputation  fince  the  con- 
'•  queft,  much  lefs  to  have  obtain'd  any  fuch  privilege  by  the  grant  of  any  fuc- 


WeiJenagev 
moots. 


ceding  king  :  whcrfore  thefe  muft   have  had   this 


right 


by  more  antient  ufage. 


and  before  the  conqueft,  they  being  inable  now  to  fliew  whence  they  deriv'd 
"  it." 

This  argument  (tho  there  be  more)  I  fliall  pitch  upon  as  fufficient  to  prove  ; 
firft,  that  the  lower  fort  of  the  people  had  right  to  fellion  in  parlament  during  the 
time  of  the  Teutons.  Secondly,  that  they  were  qualify'd  to  the  fame  by  clecf  Ion  in 
their  boroughs,  and,  if  knights  of  the  fhire  (as  no  doubt  they  are)  be  as  antitnt  in 
the  countrys.  Thirdly,  if  it  be  a  good  argument  to  fay,,  that  the  commons  during 
the  reign  ot  the  Teutons  were  ele<fted  into  parlament,  becaufe  they  are  fo  now,  and 
DO  man  can  fnew  v/hen  this  cullom  begnn  -,  1  fee  not  which  way  it  Ihould  be  an  ill 
one  to  fay,  that  the  commons  during  the  reign  of  the  Teutons  conftituted  alfo  a 
dillincl  houfe,  becaufe  they  do  fo  now  •,  unkfs  any  man  can  lliew  that  they  did  ever 
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fit  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the  lords.  Wherfore  to  conclude  this  part,  I  conceive 
for  thefe,  and  other  realbns  to  be  mention'd  hereafter,  that  the  parlamcnt  of  the 
"Teutons  confifted  of  the  king,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons 
of  the  nation,  notwithftanding  the  ftile  of  divers  afts  of  parlament,  which  runs  as 
that  of  magna  charta  in  the  king's  name  only,  feeing  the  fame  was  neverthelefs  en- 
ac\ed  by  the  king,  peers,  and  commons  of  the  land,  as  is  teftify'd  in  thofe  words 
by  a  fubfcquent  aft. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Teutons  had  flood  in  this  pofture  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years ;  when  Turbo  duke  of  Neiijlria  making  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
one  of  their  kings  that  dy'd  childlefs,  follow'd  it  with  fuccefsful  arms ;  and  being 
pofleft  of  the  kingdom,  us'd  it  as  conquer'd,  diftributing  the  earldoms,  thane 
lands,  biflioprics  and  prelacys  of  the  whole  realm  among  his  Neujirians.  From 
this  tim.e  the  earl  came  to  be  call'd  comes^  conful,  and  dux  (tho  conful  and  dux  grew 
afterward  out  of  ufe)  the  king's  thanes  came  to  be  call'd  barons,  and  their  lands  ba- 
ronys  •,  the  middle  thane  holding  ftill  of  a  mean  lord,  retain'd  the  name  oi  vavafor. 

The  earl  or  comes  conrinu'd  to  have  the  third  part  of  the  pleas  of  the  county 
paid  to  him  by  tlie  Iheriff  or  vice-comes,  now  a  diflind  officer  in  every  county  de- 
pending upon  the  king ;  faving  that  fuch  earls  as  had  their  countys  to  their  own 
ufe,  were  now  counts  falatin,  and  had  under  the  king  regal  jurifdidf ion  ;  infomuch 
that  they  conilituted  their  own  fiieriffs,  granted  pardons,  and  iflu'd  writs  in  their 
own  names ;  nor  did  the  king's  writ  of  ordinary  juftice  run  in  their  dominions  till  a 
late  ftatute,  wherby  much  of  this  privilege  was  taken  away. 

For  barons  they  came  from  henceforth  to  be  in  different  times  of  three  kinds  ; 
barons  by  their  eftates  and  tenures,  barons  by  writ,  and  barons  created  by  letters 
patent.  From  Turbo  the  firft  to  Adoxus  the  feventh  king  from  the  conqueft, 
barons  had  their  denomination  from  their  pofTcffions  and  tenures.  And  thei'e  were 
eitlier  fpiritual  or  temporal ;  for  not  only  the  thane  lands,  but  the  pofleffions  of 
bifhops,  as  alfo  of  fom  twenty-fix  abbats,  and  two  priors,  were  now  creeled  into 
baronys,  whence  the  lords  fpiritual  that  had  fuffrage  in  the  Teuton  parlament  as 
fpiritual  lords,  came  to  have  it  in  the  Ncujlrian  parlament  as  barons,  and  were 
made  fubjeft  (which  they  had  not  formerly  bin)  to  knights  fervice  in  chief.  Baro- 
ny coming  henceforth  to  figiiify  all  honorary  pofleffions  as  well  of  earls  as  barons, 
and  baronage  to  denote  ail  kinds  of  lords  as  well  fpiritual  as  temporal  having  right 
to  fit  in  parlament,  the  baronys  in  this  fenfe  were  fomtimes  more,  and  fomtimes 
fewer,  but  commonly  about  200  or  250,  containing  in  them  a  matter  of  fixty 
thov\idr\A  feuda  militum,  or  knights  fees,  wherof  feme  twenty-eight  thoufand  were 
in  the  cler(_:y.  It  is  ill  luck  that  no  man  can  tell  what  the  land  of  a  knight's  fee 
(reckon'd  in  fom  writs  at  40/.  a  year,  and  in  others  at  10)  was  certainly  worth  ■,  for 
by  fuch  a  help  we  might  have  exaftly  citmonftrated  the  balance  of  this  govern- 
ment.  But,  fays  Coke,  it  contain'd  twelve  plow  lands,  and  that  was  thought  to 
be  the  mofl:  certain  account.  But  this  again  is  extremely  uncertain;  for  one  plow 
out  of  fom  land  that  was  fruitful,  might  work  more  than  ten  out  of  ibm  other  that 
was  barren.  Neverthelefs,  feeing  it  appears  by  Br  acton,  that  of  earldoms  and 
baronys  it  was  wont  to  be  faid,  that  the  whole  kingdom  was  compos'd  ;  as  alfo, 
that  thefe  conrifl:ing  of  60,000  knights  fees,  furnifh'd  6o,coo  men  for  the  king's 
fervice,  being  the  whole  militia  of  this  monarchy,  it  cannot  be  imagin'd  that  the 
vavaforys  or  freeholds  in  the  people  amounted  to  any  confiderable  proportion. 
"Wherfore  the  balance  and  foundation  of  this  government  was  in  the  60,000  knights 
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fees,  and  thefe  being  pofleft  by  the  250  lords,  it  was  a  governtnent  of  the  few,  or 
of  the  nobility ;  wherin  the  people  might  alfo  aflemble,  but  could  have  no  more 
than  a  mere  name.  And  the  clergy  holding  a  third  of  the  whole  nation,  as  is  plain 
by  the  parlament  roll  -,  it  is  an  abilirdity  (feeing  the  clergy  of  France  came  firft 
thro  their  riches  to  be  a  ftate  of  that  kingdom)  to  acknowlege  the  people  to  have 
bin  a  ftate  of  this  realm,  and  not  to  allow  it  to  the  clergy,  who  were  lb  much  more  v[^"^t*  ^' 
weighty  in  the  balance,  which  is  that  of  all  other  whence  a  ftate  or  order  in  a  go-  ^  '^"^  '  '^' 
vernment  is  denominated.  Wherfore  this  monarchy  confifted  of  the  king,  and  of 
the  three  (ordines  regni,  or)  eftates,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons :  it  confifted  of  thefe  I  fay  as  to  the  balance,  tho  during  the  reign  of  fom  of 
tliefe  kings,  not  as  to  the  adminiftration. 

For  the  ambition  of  Turbo,  and  fom  of  thofe  that  more   immediatly   fucceded   Adminida- 
him,  to  be  abfolute  princes,  ftrove  againft  the  nature  of  their  foundation,  and,  in-   ''""  "^.'^^ 
afmuch  as  he  had  divided  almoft  the  whole  realm  among  his  Neujlrians,  with  fom   Jnonlr'h" 
incouragement  for  a  while.     But  the  Neiijlrians  while  they  were  but  foren  plants,   durinoihe 
having  no  fecurity  againft  the  natives,  but  in  grov/ing  up  by  their  princes  fides,   'tig"  of  the 
were  no  fooner  well  rooted   in  their  vaft  dominions,  than  they  came  up  according  ^'^  kings,, 
to  the  infallible  confequence  of  the  balance  domeftic,  and,  contrafting  the  national 
intereft  of  the  baronage,  grew  as  fierce  in  the  vindication  of  the  antient  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  fame,  as  if  they  had  bin  always  natives  :  whence,  the  kings  being 
as  obftinat  on  the  one  fide  for  their  abfolute  power,  as  thefe  on  the  other  for  their 
immunitys,  grew  certain  wars  which  took  their  denomination  from  the  barons. 

This  fire  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Adoxus  began  to  break  out.  And 
wheras  the  predcceflbrs  of  this  king  had  divers  times  bin  forc'd  to  fummon  councils 
refembling  thofe  of  the  Teutons,  to  which  the  lords  only  that  were  barons  by  domi-  E^'^^s  b/y 
nion  and  tenure  had  hitherto  repair'd,  Adoxus  feeing  the  effeils  of  fuch  dominion, 
began  firft  not  to  call  fuch  as  v/ere  barons  by  writ  (for  that  v/as  according  to  the 
pradlice  of  antient  times)  but  to  call  fuch  by  writs  as  were  otherv/ife  no  barons  ; 
by  which  means  ftriving  to  avoid  the  confequence  of  the  balance,  in  coming  un- 
willingly to  fet  the  government  ftreight,  he  was  the  firft  that  fet  it  awry.  For  the 
barons  in  his  reign,  and  his  fucceiTors,  having  vindicated  their  antient  authority, 
reftor'd  the  parlament  with  all  the  rights  and.  privileges  of  the  fame,  laving  that 
from  thenceforth  the  kings  had  found  but  a  way  wherby  to  help  themfelves  againft 
the  mighty,  by  creatures  of  their  own,  and  fuch  as  had  no  other  fupport  but  by 
their  favor.  By  which  means  this  government,  being  indeed  the  mafterpiece  of 
modern  prudence,  has  bin  cry'd  up  to  the  flcys,  as  the  only  invention  v/hcrby  at 
once  to  maintain  the  foverainty  of  a  prince,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  \VJ:eras 
indeed  it  has  bin  no  other  than  a  wreftling  match,  wherin  the  nobility,  as  they  have 
bin  ftronger,  have  thrown  the  king  ;  or  the  king,  if  he  has  bin  ftronger,  has 
thrown  the  nobility  ;  or  the  king,  v/here  he  has  had  a  nobility,  and  could  bring 
them  to  his  party,  has  thrown  the  people,  as  in  France  and  Spain  ;  or  the  people 
where  they  have  had  no  nobility,  or  could  get  them  to  be  of  their  party,  have 
thrown  the  king,  z^  \n  Holland,  and  of  later  times  in  Off^^w.  But  they  came  not  to  A'i^'-Z-- 
this  ftrength  but  by  fuch  approaches  and  degrees,  as  remain  to  be  further  open'd  For 
wheras  the  barons  by  writ  (as  the  fixty-four  abbats,  and  thirty-fix  prios  that  were 
io  call'd)  were  but  pro  tempore,  Dicotome  being  the  twelfth  king  from  the  con- 
queft,  began  to  make  barons  by  letters  patent,  with  the  addition  of  honorary  pen-  Barons  by  let* 
fions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  dignitys  to  than  and  their  heirs-,  fo  that  tlicy  were  '^''''  r^tenc . 
6  hands-- 
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liands  in  the  king's  purfe,  and  had  no  fhouldcrs  for  his  throne.  Of  thefe  when  the 
houfe  of  peers  came  once  to  be  full,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter,  there  was  nothing 
more  empty.  But  for  the  prefent,  the  throne  having  other  fupports,  they  did  not 
hurt  that  fo  much  as  they  did  the  king  :  for  the  old  barons  taking  Dicotome's 
prodigality  to  fuch  creatures  fo  ill,  that  they  depos'd  him,  got  the  trick  of  it,  and 
never  gave  over  fetting  up  and  pulling  down  their  kings  according  to  their  various 
DifTolution  of  interefts,  and  that  faftion  of  the  'white  and  rcd^  into  v/hich  they  have  bin  thence- 
thelatemo-  forth  divided,  till  Panurgus  the  eighteenth  king  from  the  conqueft,  was  more  by 
rarchy  of  their  favor  than  his  right  advanc'd  to  the  crown.  This  king  thro  his  natural  fub- 
tilty  refle^ling  at  once  upon  the  greatnefs  of  their  power,  and  the  inconfcancy  of 
the  r  favor,  began  to  find  another  flaw  in  this  kind  of  government,  which  is  alfo 
noted  by  Machiavel,  namely  that  a  throne  fupported  by  a  nobility,  is  not  fo  hard 
to  be  afcended,  as  kept  warm.  Wherfore  his  fecret  jealoufy,  left  the  diflenfion  of 
the  nobility,  as  it  brought  him  in,  might  throw  him  out,  made  him  travel  in  ways 
undifcover'd  by  them,  to  ends  as  little  forefeen  by  himfelf :  while  to  eftablifli  his 
own  fafety,  he  by  mixing  water  with  their  wine,  firft  began  to  open  thofe  fluces 
that  have  fmce  overwhelm'd  not  the  king  only,  but  the  throne.  For  wheras  a  no- 
bility ftrikes  not  at  the  throne  without  which  they  cannot  fubfift,  but  at  fom  king 
that  they  do  not  like  -,  popular  power  ftrikes  thro  the  king  at  the  throne,  as  that 
which  is  incompatible  with  it.  Now  that  Panurgus  in  abating  the  power  of  the 
nobility,  was  the  caufe  whence  it  came  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  appears 
by  thofe  feveral  ftatutes  that  were  made  in  his  reign,  as  that  for  population,  thofe 
againft  retainers,  and  that  for  alienations. 

By  the  ftatute  of  population,  all  houfes  of  hufbandry  that  were  us'd  with  twenty 
acres  of  ground  and  upwards,  were  to  be  maintain'd,  and  kept  up  for  ever  with  a 
competent  proportion  of  land  laid  to  them,  and  in  no  wife,  as  appears  by  a  fubfe- 
quent  ftatute,  to  be  fever'd.  By  which  means  the  houfes  being  kept  up,  did  of  necefiity 
inforce  dwellers  ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  to  be  till'd  being  kept  up,  did  of  ne- 
cefiity inforce  the  dweller  not  to  be  a  begger  or  cottager,  but  a  man  of  fom  fub- 
ftance,  that  might  keep  hinds  and  fervants,  and  let  the  plow  a  going.  This  did 
mightily  concern  (fays  the  hiftorian  of  that  prince)  the  might  and  manhood  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  effedt  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  to  the  hold  and  poflefTion 
of  the  yeomanry  or  middle  people,  who  living  not  in  a  fervil  or  indigent  faftiion, 
were  much  unlink'd  from  dependence  upon  their  lords,  and  living  in  a  free  and 
plentiful  manner-,  became  a  more  excellent  infantry ;  but  fuch  a  one  upon  which 
the  lords  had  fo  little  power,  that  from  hencefo.th  they  may  be  computed  to  have 
bin  difarm'd. 

An  '1  as  they  loft  their  infantry  after  this  manner,  fo  their  cavalry  and  command- 
ers were  cut  oft'  by  the  ftatute  of  retainers  :  for  wheras  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  no- 
bility to  have  younger  brothers  of  good  houfes,  metal'd  fellows,  and  fuch  as  were 
knowing  in  the  feats  of  arms  about  them  ■,  they  who  we;e  longer  follow'd  with  fo 
dangerous  a  train,  cfcap'd  not  fuch  puniiiiments,  as  made  them  take  up. 

Hi;ncef<'Rth  the  country-lives,  and  great  tables  of  the  noBility,  which  no 
longer  nourifti'd  veins  that  would  bleed  for  them,  were  fruitlefs  and  loathfom  till 
they  chang'd  the  air,  and  of  princes  became  courtiers  ;  where  their  revenues,  never 
to  have  bin  exhaufted  by  beef  and  mutton,  were  found  narrow,  whence  follow'd 
racking  of  rents,  and  .at  length  fale  of  lands:  the  riddance  thro  the  ftatute  of  alien- 
ations 
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atlons  being  render'd  far  more  quick  and  facil  than  formerly  it  had  bin  thro  the 
new  invention  of  intails. 

To  this  it  happen'd,  that  Corainus  the  fucceflbr  of  that  king  difiblving  the 
abbys,  brought  with  thedechning  ilate  of  the  nobility  fo  vail  a  prey  to  the  indufliy 
of  the  people,  that  the  balance  ot  the  commonwealth  was  too  apparently  in  the  po- 
pular party,  to  be  unfeen  by  the  wife  council  of  queen  Parthenia,  who  con- 
verting her  reign  thro  the  perpetual  lovetricks  that  paft  between  her  and  her  people 
into  a  kind  of  romance,  wholly  neglefted  the  nobility.  And  by  thefe  degrees  came 
the  houfe  of  commons  to  raife  that  head,  which  fince  has  bin  fo  high  and  formidable 
to  their  princes,  that  they  have  look'd  pale  upon  chofe  alTemblys.  Nor  was  there 
any  thing  now  wanting  to  the  deftru6tion  of  the  throne,  but  that  the  people,  not 
apt  to  fee  their  own  ftrength,  fliould  be  put  to  feel  it  -,  when  a  prince,  as  ftitf  in 
difputes  as  the  nerve  of  monarchy  was  grown  flack,  receiv'd  that  unhappy  incou- 
ragement  from  his  clergy  which  became  his  utter  ruin,  while  trufting  more  to  their 
logic  than  the  rough  philofophy  of  his  parlament,  it  came  to  an  irreparable  breach ; 
for  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  alone  had  flood  in  this  gap,  now  finking  down  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  commons,  fliew'd  that  Crassus  was  dead,  and  the  ifilnnis 
broken.  But  a  monarchy  devefted  of  its  nobility,  has  no  refuge  under  heaven  but 
an  army.  Wherfore  the  diflblution  of  this  government  caus'd  the  war,  not  the  war 
the  diflblution  of  this  government. 

Of  the  king's  fuccels  with  his  arms  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  any  further  ac- 
count, than  that  they  prov'd  as  ineffeiflual  as  his  nobility  ;  but  without  a  nobility 
or  an  army  (as  has  bin  fl:iew'd)  there  can  be  no  monarchy.  Wherfore  what  is  there 
in  nature  that  can  arile  out  of  thefe  aflies,  but  a  popular  government,  or  a  new 
monarchy  to  be  erefted  by  the  victorious  army  .^ 

To  eredt  a  monarchy,  be  it  never  fo  new,  unlefs  like  Leviathan  you  can  hang 
it,  as  the  country-fellow  fpeaks,  by  geometry,  (for  what  elie  is  it  to  fay,  that  every 
other  man  muft  give  up  his  will  to  the  will  of  this  one  man  without  any  other  foun- 
dation .'')  it  muft  Hand  upon  old  principles,  that  is,  upon  a  nobility  or  an  army 
planted  on  a  due  balance  of  dominion.  Aut  viam  iiiveniam  aiit  faciam,  v/as  an 
adage  ofCA-SAR  ;  and  f  ere  is  no  ftanding  for  a  monarchy  unlefs  it  finds  this  ba- 
lance, or  makes  it.  If  it  finds  it,  the  work's  don  to  its  hand  :  for,  where  there  is 
inequality  of  eftates,  there  mull  be  inequality  of  power;  and  where  there  is  in- 
equality of  power,  there  can  be  no  commonwealth.  To  make  it,  the  fvvord  mufl; 
extirpat  out  of  dominion  all  other  roots  of  power,  and  plant  an  army  upon  that 
ground.  An  army  may  be  planted  nationally  or  provincially.  To  plant  it  na- 
tionally, it  muft  be  in  one  of  the  four  ways  mention'd,  that  is,  either  monarchi- 
cally  in  part,  as  the  Ronran  beneficiarii ;  or  monarchically,  in  the  whole,  as  the 
Turkifi  timariots ;  ariftocatrically,  that  is,  by  earls  and  barons,  as  the  Neufirians 
were  planted  by  Turbo  ;  or  democratically,  that  is,  by  equal  lots,  as  the  Ilraelitifli 
army  in  the  land  oi  Canaan  by  Joshua.  In  every  one  of  thefe  ways  there  muft  not 
only  be  confifcations,  but  confifcations  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  may  anfwer  to  the 
work  intended. 

Confiscation  of  a  people  that  never  fought  againft  you,  but  whofe  arms  you 
have  born,  and  in  which  you  have  bin  victorious,  and  this  upon  premeditation, 
and  in  cold  blood,  I  fliould  have  thought  to  be  againft  any  example  in  human  na- 
ture, but  for  thole  alleg'd  by  Machiavel  of  Agathocles,  and  Olivi  retto  ^/z 
Fermo  :  the  former  wherof  being  captain  general  of  the  Syracufans,  upon  a  day 
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alTembrd  the  fenat  and  the  people,  as  if  he  had  fomthing  to  communicat  with  them, 
when  at  a  fign  given  he  cut  the  lenators  in  pieces  to  a  man,  and  all  the  richeft  of 
the  people,  by  which  means  he  came  to  be  king.  The  proceedings  of  Oliveretto 
in  making  himfelf  prince  of  Fenno,  were  fomwhat  different  in  circumftances,  but 
of  the  fame  nature.  Neverthelefs  Catilim,  who  had  a  fpirit  equal  to  any  of  thefe 
in  Jiis  intended  miichief,  could  never  bring  the  like  to  pafs  in  Rome.  The  head  of 
a  fmall  commonwealth,  fuch  a  one  as  was  that  of  Syracufa  or  Fermo,  is  eafiiy 
brought  to  the  block  ;  but  that  a  populous  nation,  fuch  as  Rome,  had  not  fuch  a 
one,  was  the  grief  of  Nero.  If  Sylvia  or  C^sar  attain'd  to  be  princes,  it  was 
by  civil  war,  and  fuch  civil  war  as  yielded  rich  fpoils,  there  being  a  vaft  nobility 
to  be  confifcated  •,  which  alfo  was  the  cafe  in  Oceana,  when  it  yielded  earth  by  earl- 
doms and  baronys  to  the  Neujlrian,  for  the  plantation  of  his  new  potentates.  Where 
a  conqueror  finds  the  riches  of  a  land  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  the  forfeitures  are 
eafy,  and  amount  to  vaft  advantage  ;  but  where  the  people  have  equal  fhares,  the 
confifcation  of  many  coms  to  little,  and  is  not  only  dangerous,   but  fruitlefs. 

The  Romans  in  one  of  their  defeats  of  the  Volfci  found  among  the  captives 
certain  liifculans,  who,  upon  examination,  confeft  that  the  arms  they  bore  were  by 
command  of  their  ftate ;  wherupon  information  being  given  to  the  fenat  by  the 
general  Camillus,  he  was  forthwith  commanded  to  march  againft  Tufculum  ; 
which  doing  accordingly,  he  found  the  Tufculan  fields  full  of  hufbandmen,  that 
ftir'd  not  othervvife  from  the  plow,  than  to  furnifli  his  army  with  all  kind  of  ac- 
commodations and  vidiuals  :  ch-awing  near  to  the  city,  he  faw  the  gates  wide  open, 
the  magiftrats  coming  out  in  their  gowns  to  falute  and  bid  him  welcom  :  entring, 
the  fliops  were  all  at  work,  and  open  ;  the  fhreets  founded  with  the  noife  of  fchool- 
boys  at  their  books  ■,  there  was  no  face  of  war.  Wherupon  Camillus  caufing  the 
fenat  to  alfemble,  told  them,  That  tho  the  art  was  underftood,  yet  had  they  at 
length  found  out  the  true  arms  v/herby  the  Romans  were  moft  undoubtedly  to  be 
conquer'd,  for  which  caufe  he  would  not  anticipat  the  fenat,  to  which  he  defir'd 
them  forthwith  to  fend,  which  they  did  accordingly  ;  and  their  dicftator  with  the 
reft  of  their  embafladors  being  found  by  the  Roman  fenators  as  they  went  into  the 
houle  ftanding  fadly  at  the  door,  were  lent  for  in  as  friends,  and  not  as  enemys  : 
where  the  dictator  having  faid,  \{  we  have  offended,  the  fault  was  not  lb  great  as  is 
our  penitence  and  your  virtue  ;  the  lenat  gave  them  peace  forthwith,  and  loon  after 
made  the  Tufculans  citizens  of  Rome. 

But  putting  the  cafe,  of  which  the  world  is  not  able  to  fl'iew  an  example,  that 
the  forfeiture  of  a  populous  nation,  not^  conquer'd,  but  friends,  and  in  cool  blood, 
might  be  taken  ;  your  army  muft  be  planted  in  one  of  the  ways  mention'd.  To 
plant  it  in  the  way  of  abfolute  monarchy,  that  is,  upon  feuds  for  life,  fuch  as  the 
Timars,  a  country  as  large  and  fruitful  as  that  of  Greece,  would  afford  you  but  fix- 
teen  thoufand  Timariots,  for  that  is  the  moft  the  Turc  (being  the  beft  huft)and  that 
ever  was  of  this  kind)  makes  of  it  at  this  day  :  and  if  Oceana,  which  is  lefs  in 
fruitfulnefs  by  one  half,  and  in  extent  by  three  parts,  fhould  have  no  greater  a 
force,  whoever  breaks  her  in  one  battel,  may  be  fure  ftie  fliall  never  rife  ;  for  fuch 
(as  was  noted  by  Machiavel)  is  the  nature  of  the  Ttirkifi  monarchy,  if  you  break 
it  in  two  battels,  you  have  deftroy'd  its  whole  militia ;  and  the  reft  being  all  flaves, 
you  hold  it  without  any  further  refiftance.  Wherfore  the  ereftion  of  an  abfolute 
monarchy  in  Oceana,  or  in  any  other  country  that  is  no  larger,  without  making  it 
a  certain  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  is  altogether  impofllble. 
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To  plant  by  halves,  as  the  Roman  emperors  did  their  beneiiciarys,  or  military 
colonys,  it  muft  be  either  for  life ;  and  this  an  army  of  Oceaners  in  their  own  coun- 
try (efpecially  having  efbates  of  inheritance)  will  never  bear  ;  becaufe  fuch  an  army 
fo  planted  is  as  well  confifcated  as  the  people  ;  nor  had  the  Mamalucs  bin  contented 
with  fuch  iilage  in  Egypt,  but  that  they  were  foreners,  and  daring  not  to  mix  with 
the  natives,  it  was  of  abfolute  necelTity  to  their  being. 

Or  planting  them  upon  inheritance,  wliether  ariftocratically  as  the  Neuftrians, 
or  democratically  as  the  Ifraelits,  tliey  grow  up  by  certain  confequence  into  the 
national  interell :  and  this,  if  they  be  planted  popularly,  corns  to  a  commonwealth; 
if  by  way  of  nobility,  to  a  mix'd  monarchy,  which  of  all  other  will  be  found  to  be 
the  only  kind  of  monarchy,  wherof  this  nation,  or  any  other  that  is  of  no  greater 
extent,  has  bin  or  can  be  capable :  for  if  the  Ifraelits  (tho  their  democratical  ba- 
lance, being  fix'd  by  their  agrarian,  flood  firm)  be  yet  found  to  have  eleded  kings, 
it  was  becaufe,  tlieir  territory  lying  open,  they  were  perpetually  invaded,  and 
being  perpetually  invaded,  turn'd  themfelves  to  any  thing  which  thro  the  want  of 
experience  they  thought  might  be  a  remedy ;  whence  their  miftake  in  eleftion  of 
their  kings  (under  whom  they  gain'd  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  loft  all  they  had 
acquir'd  by  their  commonwealth,  both  eftates  and  libertys)  is  not  only  apparent, 
but  without  parallel.  And  if  there  have  bin  (as  was  fhewn)  a  kingdom  of  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  and  of  the  Vandals  in  Afia,  confifting  of  a  fingle  perfon  and  a  par- 
lament  (taking  a  parlament  to  be  a  council  of  the  people  only,  without  a  nobility) 
it  is  exprefly  faid  of  thole  councils,  that  they  depos'd  their  kings  as  often  as  they 
pleas'd  :  nor  can  there  be  any  other  confequence  of  iuch  a  government,  feeing 
where  there  is  a  council  of  the  people,  they  do  never  receive  laws,  but  give  them  ; 
and  a  council  giving  laws  to  a  fingle  perfon,  he  has  no  means  in  the  world  wherby 
to  be  any  more  than  a  fubordinat  magiftrat,  but  force  :  in  which  cafe  he  is  not  a 
fingle  perfon  and  a  parlament,  but  a  fingle  perfon  and  an  army,  which  army  again 
muft  be  planted  as  has  bin  fhewn,  or  can  be  of  no  long  continuance. 

It  is  true,  that  the  provincial  balance  being  in  nature  quite  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional, you  are  no  way  to  plant  a  provincial  army  upon  dominion.  But  then  you 
muft  have  a  native  territory  in  ftrength,  fituation,  or  government,  able  to  over- 
balance the  foren,  or  you  can  never  hold  it.  That  an  army  fliould  in  any  other 
cafe  be  long  fupported  by  a  mere  tax,  is  a  mere  phanfy  as  void  of  all  reafon  and 
experience,  as  if  a  man  fliould  think  to  maintain  fuch  a  one  by  robbing  ot  orchards : 
for  a  mere  tax  is  but  pulling  of  plumtrees,  the  roots  wherof  are  in  others  mens  grounds, 
who  fuffering  perpetual  violence,  com  to  hate  the  author  of  it :  and  it  is  a  maxim, 
th^t  no  prince  that  is  hated  by  his  people  can  be  fafe.  Arms  planted  upon  dominion 
extirpat  enemys,  and  make  friends :  but  maintain'd  by  a  mere  tax,  have  enemys 
that  have  roots,  and  friends  that  have  none. 

To  conclude,  Oceana,  or  any  other  nation  of  no  greater  extent,  muft  have  a 
competent  nobility,  or  is  altogether  incapable  of  monarchy  :  for  where  there  is 
equality  of  eftates,  there  muft  be  equality  of  power  :  and  where  tiiere  is  equality 
of  power,  there  can  be  no  monarchy. 

To  com  then  to  the  generation  of  the  commonwealth ;  it  has  bin  fhewn  how  thro  The  generc- 
the  ways  and  means  us'd  by  Panurgus  to  abafe  the  nobility,  and  fo  to  mend  that   t'""  of  ihe 
Maw  which  we  have  alTerted  to  be  incurable  in  this  kind  of  conilitution,  he  fufter'd    "'^,"1°"" 
the  balance  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  people,  and  fo  broke  the  government :  but 
the  balance  being  in  the  people,  the  commionwealth   (tho  they  do  not  fee  it)  is 
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already  in  the  nature  of*  them.  There  wants  nothing  elfe  but  time  (which  is  flow 
and  dangerous)  or  art  (which  would  be  more  quick  and  lecure)  for  the  bringing 
thofe  native  arms  (whcrwithal  they  are  found  ah-eaJy)  to  refift  they  know  not  how 
every  thing  that  oppofes  them,  to  fuch  maturity  as  may  fix  them  upon  their  own 
flrength  and  bottom. 
What  pru-  g^r  wheras  this  art  is  prudence-,  and  that  part  of  prudence  which  regards  the 

prefent  work,  is  nothing  ehe  but  the  fkill  of  raifing  fuch  fuperftruitures  of  govcrn- 
merrt,  as  are  natural  to  the  known  foundations  :  they  never  mind  the  foundation, 
but  thro  certain  animofitics  (wherwith  by  ftriving  one  againft  another  they  are  in- 
feded)  or  thro  freaks,  by  which,  not  regarding  the  courie  of  things,  nor  how  they 
conduce  to  their  purpofe,  they  are  given  to  building  in  the  air,  com  to  be  divided 
and  fubdivided  into  endlefs  partys  and  factions,  both  civil  and  ecclefiafhical :  which 
briefly  to  open,  I  fliall  iirft  Ipeak  of  the  people  in  general,  and  then  of  their  di- 
vifions. 

A  People  (fays  Machiavel)  that  is  corrupt,  is  not  capable  of  a  commonwealth. 
But  in  lliewing  what  a  corrupt  people  is,  he  has  either  involv'd  himfelf,  or  me ; 
nor  can  I  otherwife  com  out  of  the  labyrinth,  than  by  faying,  the  balance  altering 
a  people,  as  to  the  foregoing  government,  muft  of  necelTity  be  corrupt:  but  cor- 
ruption in  this  fenfe  fignifys  no  more  than  that  the  corruption  of  one  government 
(as  in  natural  bodys)  is  the  generation  of  another.  Wherfore  if  the  balance  alters 
from  monarchy,  the  corruption  of  the  people  in  this  cafe  is  that  wMch  makes  them 
capable  of  a  commonvv'ealth.  But  wiicras  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  corruption 
which  he  means  is  in  manners,  this  alfo  is  from  the  balance.  For  the  balance  lead- 
ing from  monarchical  into  popular,  abates  the  luxury  of  the  nobility,  and,  inrich- 
ing  the  people,  brings  the  government  from  a  more  privat  to  a  more  public  in- 
tereft  i  which  coming  nearer,  as  has  bin  fliewn,  to  jultice  and  right  reafon,  the 
people  upon  a  like  alteration  is  fo  far  from  fuch  a  corruption  of  manners,  as  fhould 
render  them  incapable  of  a  commonwealth,  that  of  necefTity  they  mud  therby  con- 
tract fuch  a  reformation  of  manners  as  will  bear  no  other  kind  of  government.  On 
the  other  fide,  where  the  balance  changes  from  popular  to  oligarchical  or  monar- 
chical, the  public  intereft,  with  the  realon  and  juftice  included  in  the  fame,  becoms 
more  privat ;  luxury  is  introduc'd  in  the  room  of  temperance,  and  fervitude  in  that 
of  freedom  ;  which  caules  fuch  a  corruption  of  manners  botli  in  the  nobility  and 
people,  as,  by  the  example  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  Triumvirs,  is  more  at  large 
difcover'd  by  the  author  to  have  bin  altogether  incapable  of  a  commonwealth. 

But  the  balance  of  Oceana  changing  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Rome,  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  not  therby  corrupted,  but  on  the  contrary  adapted  to  a  com- 
monwealth. For  differences  of  opinion  in  a  people  not  rightly  inform'd  of  their 
balance,  or  a  divifion  into  partys  (while  there  is  not  any  common  ligament  of  power 
fufHcient  to  reconcile  or  hold  them)  is  no  fuflicient  proof  of  corruption.  Never- 
thelefs,  feeing  this  mufl  needs  be  matter  of  fcandal  and  danger,  it  will  not  be 
amifs,  in  fhewing  what  were  the  partys,  to  fhev/  what  were  their  errors. 

The  partys  into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  were  temporal,  or  fpiritual :  and 
the  temporal  partys  were  efpecially  two,  the  one  royalijls,  the  other  republicans  : 
each  of  which  aflerted  their  different  caules,  either  out  of  prudence  or  ignorance, 
out  of  intereft  or  confcience. 

•  Cornuanota  priui  vi'.ulo,  quam  frontibus  extant. 
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For  prudence,  either  that  of  the  antients  is  inferior  to  the  modern  (which  we 
have  hitherto  bin  fetting  face  to  face,  that  any  one  mayjudg)  or  that  of  the  roy-  The  royaliiTi 
alifl:  mull  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  commonwealthfman.  And  for  intereft,  taking 
the  commonwealthfman  to  have  really  intended  the  public  (for  otherwife  he  is  a 
hypocrit  and  the  v/orft  of  men)  that  of  the  royalift  muil:  of  neceflky  have  bin  more 
privat.  Wherfore  the  whole  difpute  will  com  upon  matter  of  conlcience  :  and  this, 
whether  it  be  urg'd  by  the  right  of  kings,  the  obligation  of  former  laws,  or  of  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  is  abfolv'd  by  the  balance. 

For  if  the  right  of  kings  were  as  immediatly  deriv'd  from  the  breath  of  God  as 
the  life  of  man,  yet  this  excludes  not  death  and  difiblution.  But,  that  the  diffo- 
lution  of  the  late  monarchy  was  as  natural  as  the  death  of  a  man,  has  bin  already 
ihewn.  Wherfore  it  remains  with  the  royalifcs  to  difcover  by  what  reafon  or  expe- 
rience it  is  poffible  for  a  monarchy  to  ftand  upon  a  popular  balance  j  or,  the  ba- 
lance being  popular,  as  well  the  oath  of  allegiance,  as  all  other  monarchical  laws, 
imply  an  impofilbility,  and  are  therfore  void. 

To  the  commonwealthfman  I  have  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  if  he  excludes  Thecommon- 
any  party,  he  is  not  truly  fuch  •,  nor  fliall  ever  found  a  commonwealth  upon  the  weakhfman. 
natural  principle  of  the  fame,  which  is  juftice.  And  the  royalift  for  having  not 
oppos'd  a  commonwealth  in  Oceana  (where  the  laws  were  fo  ambiguous  that  they 
might  be  eternally  difputed,  and  never  reconcil'd)  can  neither  be  juftly  for  that 
caufe  excluded  from  his  full  and  equal  fliarc  in  the  government ;  nor  prudently, 
for  this  reafon,  that  a  commonwealth  confifting  of  a  party  will  be  in  perpetual 
labor  of  her  own  deftruftion :  whence  it  was  that  the  Romans  having  conquer'd  tlie 
Albans,  incorporated  them  with  equal  right  into  the  commonwealth.  And  if  the 
royalifts  he  flejio  of  your  flejij,  and  nearer  of  blood  than  were  the  Albans  to  the  Ro- 
mans, you  being  alfo  both  Chriftians,  the  argument's  the  ftronger.  Neverthelefs 
there  is  no  reafon  that  a  commonwealth  fliould  any  more  favor  a  party  remaining 
in  fix'd  oppofition  againft  it,  than  Brutus  did  his  own  fons.  But  if  it  fixes  them 
upon  that  oppofition,  it  is  its  own  fault,  not  theirs  ;  and  this  is  done  by  excluding 
them.  Men  that  have  equal  pofielTions,  and  the  fame  fecurity  for  their  eftates  and 
their  libertys  that  you  have,  have  the  fame  caufe  with  you  to  defend  both  :  but  if  you 
will  be  trampling,  they  fight  for  liberty,  tho  for  monarchy  -,  and  you  for  tyranny, 
tho  under  the  name  of  a  commonwealth :  the  nature  of  orders  in  a  government 
rightly  inftituted  being  void  of  all  jealoufy,  becaufe,  let  the  partys  which  it  im- 
braces  be  what  they  will,  its  orders  are  fuch  as  they  neither  would  refift  if  they 
could,  nor  could  if  they  would,  as  has  bin  partly  already  fhewn,  and  will  appear 
more  at  large  by  the  following  model. 

The  partys  that  are  fpiritual  are  of  more  kinds  than  I  need  mention;  fome  for  Re!!;>{ou3 
a  national  religion,  and  others  for  liberty  of  confcience,  with  fucli  animofity  on  r^riys. 
both  fides,  as  if  thefe  two  could  not  confift  together,  and  of  which  I  have  already 
fufficiently  fpoken,  to  fliew,  that  indeed  the  one  cannot  well  fubfift  without  the 
other.  But  they  of  all  the  reft  are  the  moft  dangerous,  who,  holding  that  the 
faints  m.uft  govern,  go  about  to  reduce  the  commonwealth  to  a  party,  as  well  for 
the  reafons  already  ftiewn,  as  that  their  pretences  are  againft  Scripture,  where  the 
faints  are  commanded  to  fubmit  to  tlie  higher  powers,  and  to  be  fubjeL-l:  to  the 
ordinance  of  man.  And  that  men,  pretending  under  the  notion  of  faints  or  reli- 
gion to  civil  power,  have  hitherto  never  fail'd  to  difhonor  that  profefllon,  the  world 
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is  full  of  examples,  whereof  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  at  prcfent  only  to  a  couple,  the 
one  of  old,  the  other  of  new  Rome. 
Sa'iiu.  In  old  Rovie  the  patricians  or  nobility  pretending  to  be  the  godly  party,  were 

quellion'd  by  the  people  for  ingrofllng  all  the  magiftracys  of  that  commonwealth, 
and  had  nothing  to  fay  why  tliey  did  fo,  but  *  that  magiflracy  requir'd  a  kind  of 
liolinefs  which  was  not  in  the  people  -f- :  at  which  the  people  were  fill'd  with  fuch 
indignation  as  had  com  to  cutting  of  throats,  if  the  nobility  had  not  immcdiatly 
laid  by  the  infolency  of  that  plea ;  which  neverthelefs  when  they  had  don,  tlie 
people  for  a  long  time  after  continu'd  to  eleft  no  other  but  patrician  magiftrats. 

Tnii  example  of  new  Rome  in  the  rife  and  pradife  of  the  hierarchy  (too  well 
known  to  require  any  further  illuftration)  is  far  more  immodeft. 

This  has  bin  the  courfe  of  nature :  and  when  it  has  pleas'd  or  Ihall  pleafe  God 
to  introduce  any  thing  tliat  is  above  the  courfe  of  nature,  he  will,  as  he  has  always 
don,  confirm  it  by  miracle;  for  fo  in  his  prophecy  of  the  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth,  he  exprefsly  promifes  :  feeing  that  the  fouls  of  them  that  were  beheaded  for 
Jesus,  fhall  be  feen  to  Iroe  and  reign  with  him ;  which  will  be  an  objed:  of  fenfe, 
the  rather,  becaufe  the  reft  of  the  dead  arc  not  to  live  again  till  the  thoufand  years 
be  finifh'd.  And  it  is  not  lawful  for  men  to  perfuade  us  that  a  thing  already 
is,  tho  there  be  no  fuch  objecft  of  our  fenfe,  which  God  has  told  us  fhall  not  be  till 
it  be  an  objeft  of  our  fenfe. 

The  faintfhip  of  a  people  as  to  government,  confifts  in  the  eleflion  of  ma- 
giftrats fearing  God,  and  liating  covetoufhefs,  and  not  in  their  confining  them- 
lelves,  or  being  confin'd  to  men  of  this  or  tliat  party  or  profcffion.  It  confifts  in 
making  the  moft  prudent  and  religious  choice  they  can  ;  yet  not  in  trufting  to  men, 
but,  next  God,  to  their  own  orders.  Give  us  good  men,  and  they  will  make  us  good 
laws,  is  the  maxim  of  a  demagog,  and  is  (thro  the  alteration  which  is  commonly 
perceivable  in  men,  when  they  have  power  to  work  their  own  wills)  exceeding 
fallible.  But  give  us  good  orders,  and  they  will  make  us  good  men,  is  the  maxim  of 
a  legiflator,  and  the  moft  infallible  in  the  politics. 

But  thefe  divifions  (however  there  be  fome  good  men  that  look  fadly  on  them) 

are  trivial  things  ;  firft  as  to  the  civil  concern,  becaufe   the  government,  wherof 

this  nation  is  capable,  being  once  feen,  takes  in  all  interefts.     And,  fecondly,  as 

to  the  fpiritual ;   becaufe  as  the  pretence  of  religion  has  always  bin  turbulent  in 

broken  governments,  fo  where  the  government  has  bin  found  and  fteddy,  religion 

has  never  ftiew'd  it  felf  with  any  other  face  than  that  of  the  natural  fwtetnefs  and 

The  errors  of  tranquillity  :    nor  is  there  any  reafon  why  it  ftiould ;    wherfore  the  errors  of  the 

thepenpeaie    pt^ople   are  occafion'd  by   their   governors.     If  they  be  doubtful   of  the  way,  or 

goverjiors.        wander  from  it,  it  is  becaufe  their  guides  mifled  them  ;    and   the  guides  of  the 

people  are  never  fo  well  qualify'd  for  leading  by  any  virtue  of  their  own,  as  by 

that  of  the  government. 

The  government  of  Oceana  (as  it  ftood  at  the  time  wherof  we  difcourfe,  con- 
fifting  of  one  fingle  council  of  the  people,  exclufively  of  the  king  and  the  lords) 
was  call'd  a  parlament :  neverthekls  the  parlaments  of  the  'Teutons  and  of  the 
Nenfirians  confifted,  as  has  bin  ftiewn,  of  the  king,  lords  and  commons  -,  wlierfore 
this  under  an  old  name  was  a  new  thing :    a  parlament  confifting  of  a  fingle  af- 

*  Quod  nemo  plebeiii'!  aufpicia  haberet. 

■\  Plebs  ad  d  maxima  indignat  one  exaifit,  quod  aufpicari,  tanquam  invifi  Diis  immortalibus,  ncgarer- 
^iir  pofTe.    T.  Liij.  4.  8. 
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fembly  elefted  by  the  people,  and  invelled  with  the  whole  power  pf  the  govern- 
ment, without  any  covenants,  conditions,  or  orders  whatlbever.  So  new  a  thing, 
that  neither  antient  nor  modern  prudence  can  fliew  any  avow'd  example  of  the  like. 
And  tliere  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  feems  to  me  fo  ftrange  as  that  (wheras  there  was 
nothing  more  familiar  with  thefe  counfiUors,  than  to  bring  the  Scripture  to  the 
houie)  there  fhould  not  be  a  man  of  them  that  fo  much  as  offer'd  to  bring  the 
houfe  to  the  Scripture,  wherin,  as  has  bin  fhewn,  is  contain'd  that  original,  wherof 
all  the  reft  of  the  commonwealths  fecni  to  be  copys.  Certainly  if  Leviathan 
(who  is  furer  of  nothing  than  that  a  popular  commonwealth  confifts  but  of  one 
council)  tranfcrib'd  his  doftrin  out  of  this  aflembly,  for  him  to  except  againft 
Aristotle  and  Cicero  for  writing  out  of  their  own  commonwealths,  was  not  fo 
fair  play;  or  if  the  parlament  tranfcrib'd  out  of  him,  it  had  been  an  honor  better 
due  to  iVlosES.  But  where  one  of  them  fliould  have  an  example  but  from  the 
other,  1  cannot  imagin,  there  being  nothing  of  this  kind  that  1  can  find  in  ftory^ 
but  the  oligarchy  of  Athens,  the  thirty  tyrants  of  the  fame,  and  the  Roman 
decemvirs. 

For  the  oligarchy,  Thucydides  tells  us,  that  it  was  a  fenat  or  council  of  four  Lib.  8, 
hundred,  pretending  to  a  balancing  council  of  the  people  confifting  of  five  thou- 
fand,  but  not  producing  them ;  wherin  you  have  the  definition  of  an  oligarchy, 
which  is  a  fingle  council  both  debating  and  refolving,  dividing  and  chufing ;  and 
what  that  niuft  com  to,  was  lliewn  by  the  example  of  the  girls,  and  is  apparent 
by  the  experience  of  all  times :  wherfore  the  thirty  fet  up  by  the  Lacedemonians 
(when  they  had  conqiier'd  Athens)  are  call'd  tyrants  by  all  authors.  Leviathan 
only  excepted,  v/ho  wlil  have  them  againft  all  the  world  to  have  bin  an  arijiocracy, 
but  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  imagin,  thefe  alfo,  as  void  of  any  balance,  having 
been  void  of  that  which  is  cfcntial  to  every  commonwealth,  whether  ariftocratical 
or  popular  -,  except  he  be  plett^'d  with  them,  bscaufe  that,  according  to  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Xenophon,  they  kill'd  inore  men  in  eight  months,  than  the  Lacedemo- 
nians had  don  in  ten  years;  opprejfing  the  people  (to  ufe  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
words)  with  all  bafe  and  intolerable  Jiavery. 

The  ufurp'd  government  of  the  decemvirs  in  Rome  was  of  the  fame  kind.. 
V/herfore  in  the  fear  of  God  let  Chriftian  legiflators  (fetting  the  pattern  given  in 
the  mount  on  the  one  fide,  and  theie  execrable  examples  on  the  other)  know  the 
right  hand  f.om  the  left;  and  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  thole  things  which 
do  not  conduce  to  the  good  of  the  govern'd,  are  fallacious,  if  they  appear  to  be 
good  for  the  governors.  God,  in  chaftifing  a  people,  is  accuftom'd  to  burn  his 
rod.  The  empire  of  thefe  qligarchys  was  not  fo  violent  as  fliort,  nor  did  they  fall 
upon  the  people,  but  in  their  own  immediat  ruin.  A  council  without  a  balance 
is  not  a  commonwealth,  but  an  oligarchy ;  and  every  oligarchy,  except  it  be  put 
to  the  defence  of  its  wicl<.edneis  or  power  againft  fom  outward  danger,  is  faftious. 
Wherfore  the  errors  of  the  people  being  from  their  governors  (which  maxim  in  the 
politics  bearing  a  fufficient  teftimony  to  it  felf,  is  alfo  prov'd  by  Machiavel)  if  the 
people  of  Oceana  have  bin  i"a6tious,  the  caufe  is  apparent :   but  what  remedy  .'' 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  I  com  now  to  the  army  ;  of  which  the  moft  vidcrious   j;  ^  generak 
captain,    and   incomparable  patriot,  Olphaus  Megaletor,    was   now  general; 
who  being  a  much  greater  mafter  of  that  art  wherof  I  have  made  a  rough  draught 
in  thefe  preliminar)s,  had  fuch  fad  refleftions  upon  the  ways  and  prccedings  of  the 
parlament,   as  call  liim  upon  books,    and  all  other  means  of  diyerfion,  among 
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■wTiich  he  happen'd  on  this  place  of  Machiavel  :    "  Thrice  happy  is  that  people 
"  which  chances  to  have  a  man  able  to  give  them  fuch  a  government  at  once,  as 
"  without  alteration  may  fccure  them  of  their  libertys  ;    feeing  it  was  certain  that 
"  Lacedemon^  in  obferving  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  continu'd  about  eight  hundred 
"  years  without  any  dangerous  tumult  or  corruption."     My  Lord  General  (as  it 
is  i^id  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could  not  fleep  for  the  glory  obtain'd  by  Mil- 
TjADES  at  the  battel  of  Maratho)  took  fo  new  and  deep  an  imprelFion  at  thefe  words 
of  the  much  greater  glory  of  Lycurgus,  that,  being  on  this  fide  aflaulted  with 
the  emulation  of  his   illuftrious  objeft,  and  on  the  other  with  the  mifery  of  the 
nation,  which  feem'd  (as  it  were  ruin'd  by  his  viftory)  to  call  icfelf  at  his  feet,  he 
was  almoft  wholly  depriv'd  of  his  natural  reft,  till  the  debate  he  had -within  him- 
felf  came  to  a  firm  refolution,  that  the  greatell  advantages  of  a  commonwealth  are, 
firft,  that  the  legiflator  Ihould   be  one  man  :     and,  fecondly,  that  the  government 
Def.B.i.c.9.    fliould   be  made   all  together,    or  at  once..    For  the  firft,  It  is  certain,  fays  Ma- 
chiavel, that  a  commonwealth  is  feldom  or  never  well  turn'd  or  conftituted,  ex- 
That  a  legif-     cept  it  has  bin  the  work  of  one  man  ;  for  which  caufe  a  wife  legiflator,  and  one 
latoristobe     whofe  mind  is  firmly  fet,  not  upon  privat  but  the  public  intereft,  not  upon  his 
''"^'  pofterity  but  upon  his  country,  may  juftly  endeavour  to  get  the  foverain  power 

into  his  own  hands  ;  nor  fliall  any  man  that  is  mailer  of  reafon  blame  fuch  extra- 
ordinary means  as  in  that  cafe  will  be  necefiary,  the  end  proving  no  other  than  the 
conftitution  of  a  well-order'd  commonwealth.  The  reafon  of  this  is  demonftrable : 
for  the  ordinary  means  not  failing,  the  commonwealth  has  no  need  of  a  legiflator; 
but  the  ordinary  means  failing,  there  is  no  recourfe  to  be  had  but  to  fuch  as  are  extra- 
ordinary. And,  wheras  a  book  or  a  building  has  not  bin  known  to  attain  to  its 
perfeftion,  if  it  has  not  had  a  fole  author  or  archited ;  a  commonwealth,  as  to  the 
That  a  com-  fabric  of  it,  is  of  the  like  nature.  And  thus  it  may  be  made  at  once;  in>  which 
monwealtli  is  there  be  great  advantages :  for  a  commonwealth  made  at  once,  takes  fecurity  at 
10  be  nuideat  ^^-.j.  jame  time  it  lends  mony  ;  and  trufts  not  itfelf  to  the  faith  of  men,  but  lanches 
immediatly  forth  into  the  empire  of  laws  :  and  being  let  ftreight,  brings  the  man- 
ners of  its  citizens  to  its  rule ;  whence  follow'd  that  uprightnefs  which  was  in  La- 
cedemon.  But  manners  that  are  rooted  in  men,  bow  the  tendernefs  of  a  common- 
wealth coming  up  by  twigs  to  their  bent ;  whence  follow'd  the  obliquity  that  was 
in  Rome,  and  thofe  perpetual  repairs  by  the  confuls  axes,  and  tribuns  hammers, 
which  could  never  finifh  that  commonwealth  but  in  deftruftion. 

My  Lord  General  being  clear  in  theie  points,  and  of  the  necefllty  of  fom  other 
courfe  than  would  be  thought  upon  by  the  parlament,  appointed  a  meeting  of  the 
army,  v.here  he  fpoke  his  i^nic  agreable  to  thefe  preliminarys  with  fuch  iiiccefs  to 
the  foldiery,  that  the  parlament  was  foon  after  depos'd  -,  and  he  himfelf  (in  the 
great  hall  of  the  pantheon  or  ]->alace  of  juftice,  fituated  in  Emporhim  the  capital 
city)  was  created  by  the  univerfal  fuffrage  of  the  army.  Lord  Archon,  or  fole 
legiflator  of  Oceana  :  upon  whicli  theatre  you  have,  to  conclude  this  piece,  a  per- 
fon  introduc'd,  whofe  fame  fhall  never  draw  its  curtain. 

The  Lord  Arcfion  being  created,  fifty  feleft  perfons  to  afllft  him  (by  laboring 
in  the  mines  of  antient  prudence,  and  bringing  its  hidden  treafures  to  new  light) 
were  added,  with  tlie  ftile  alfo  of  legijlalors,  and  fat  as  a  council,  wherof  he 
was  the  fole  diredor  and  pr;fident. 
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The  Council  of  Legiflators, 


OF  this  piece,  being  the  greater  half  of  the  whole  work,  I  fhall  be  able  at  this 
time  to  give  no  farther  account,  than  very  briefly  to  fhew  at  what  it  aims. 
My  Lord  Archon,  in  opening  the  council  of  legiflators,  made  it  appear  how 
unfafe  a  thing  it  is  to  follow  phanfy  in  the  fabric  of  a  commonwealth  •,  and  how 
neceffary  that  the  archives  of  antient  prudence  fliould  be  ranfack'd  before  any 
counfiUor  Ihould  prefume  to  offer  any  other  matter  in  order  to  the  work  in  hand, 
or  towards  the  confideration  to  be  had  by  the  council  upon  a  model  of  govern- 
ment. Wherfore  he  caus'd  an  urn  to  be  brought,  and  every  one  of  the  counfil- 
lors  to  draw  a  lot.     By  the  lots  as  they  were  drawn. 
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Phosphorus  de  Auge. 
Navarchus  de  Paralo. 
Laco  de  Scytale. 
Mago  de  Syrtibus. 

Aratus  de  Isthmo. 

Alpester  de  Fulmine. 

Glaucus  de  Ulna. 


DOLABELLA  DE  EnYO, 

Lynceus  de  Stella. 


These  contain'd  in  them  all  thofe  excellencys  wherof  a  commonwealth  is  ca- 
pable •,  fo  that  to  have  added  more,  had  bin  to  no  purpofe.  Upon  time  given  to 
the  counfillors,  by  their  own  ftudys  and  thofe  of  their  friends,  to  prepare  them- 
felves,  they  were  open'd  in  the  order,  and  by  the  perfons  mention'd  at  tlie  council 
of  legiflators,  and  afterwards  by  order  of  the  fame  were  repeated  at  the  council  of 
t\\t  pry  tans  to  the  people  :  for  in  drawing  of  the  lots,  there  were  about  a  dozen  of 
them  infcrib'd  with  the  letter  P.  wherby  the  counfillors  that  drew  them  became 
prytans. 

The  prytans  were  a  committee  or  council  fitting  in  the  great  hall  of  Pantheon, 
to  whom  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  offer  any  thing  in  order  to  the  fabrick  of  the 
commonwealth :  for  which  caufe,  that  they  might  not  be  oppreft  by  the  throng, 
there  was  a  rail  about  the  table  wher  they  fat,  and  on  each  fide  of  tlie  fame  a  pul- 
pit ;  that  on  the  right  hand  for  any  man  that  would  propofe  any  thing,  and  that  on 
the  left  for  any  other  that  would  oppofe  him.  And  all  partys  (being  indemnify'd 
by  proclamation  of  the  Archon)  were  invited  to  difpute  their  ov/n  interefts,  or 
propofe  whatever  they  thought  tit  (in  order  to  the  future  government)  to  the 
council  of  the  prytans,  (who  having  a  guard  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  men, 
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left  the  heat  of  difpute  might  break  the  peace)  had  the  right  of  modcrarors,  and 
were  to  report  from  time  to  time  fuch  propofitions  or  occurrences  as  tliey  thought 
fit,   to  the  council  of  legiilators  fitting  more  privatly  in  the  palace  call'd  Alma. 

This  was  that  which  made  the  people  (who  were  neither  fufely  to  be  admitted, 
nor  conveniently  to  be  excluded  in  the  framing  of  the  commonwealth)  verily  be- 
lieve when  it  came  forth,  that  it  was  no  other  than  that  wherof  they  theml'elves 
had  bin  the  makers. 

Moreover,  this  council  fat  divers  months  after  the  publiflTiing,  and  during  the 
promulgation  of  the  model  to  the  people  ;  by  which  tneans  there  is  fcarce  any 
thing  was  faid  or  written  for  or  againft  the  laid  model,  but  you  fiiall  have  it  with 
the  next  impreflion  of  this  work,  by  way  of  oration  addrefl:  to,  and  moderated  by 
the  pry  tans. 

By  this  means  the  council  of  legiflators  had  their  necelTary  folitude  and  due  aim 
in  their  greater  work,  as  being  acquainted  from  time  to  time  with  the  pulfe  of  the- 
people,  and  yet  without  any  manner  of  interruption  or  difturbance. 

Wherfore  every  commonwealth  in  its  place  having  bin  open'd  by  due  method, 
,  that  is,  firft,  by  the  people ;  fecondly,  by  the  fcnat;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  ma- 
giftracy  ;  the  council  upon  mature  debate  took  fuch  refuhs  or  orders  out  of  each, 
and  out  of  every  part  of  each  of  them,  as  upon  opening  the  fame  they  thought  fit ; 
which  being  put  from  time  to  time  in  writing  by  the  clerk  or  fecretary,  there  re- 
main'd  no  more  in  the  conclufion,  than  putting  the  orders  fo  taken  together,  to 
view  and  examin  them  with  a  diligent  ey,  that  it  might  be  clearly  dilcover'd  whe- 
ther they  did  interfere,  or  could  any  wife  com  to  interfere  or  joftle  one  with  the 
other.  For  as  fuch  orders  joftling,  or  coming  to  joftle  one  another,  are  tlie  cer- 
tain diflblution  of  the  commonwealth  •,  fo  taken  upon  the  proof  of  like  experience, 
and  neither  joftling,  nor  fhewing  which  way  they  can  poflibly  come  to  joftle  one 
another,  they  make  a  perfedl,  and  (for  aught  that  in  human  prudence  can  be  fore- 
feen)  an  immortal  commonwealth. 

And  fuch  was  the  art  wherby  my  Lord  Archon  (taking  council  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Ifrael,  as  of  Moses  ;  and  of  the  reft  of  the  commonwealths,  as  of 
Jethro)  fram'd  the  model  of  the  commonwealth  oi  Oceana. 
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Commonwealth    of    OCEANA. 

WHERAS  my  Lord  Archon  being  from  Moses  and  Lycurgus  the  firfl: 
legiflator  that  hitherto  is  found  in  hiftory  to  have  introduc'd  or  erefted  an 
intire  commonwealth  at  once,  happen'd,  like  them  alfo,  to  be  more  intent  upon 
putting  the  fame  into  execution  or  aftion,  than  into  writing ;  by  which  means  the 
model  came  to  be  promulgated  or  publifh'd  with  more  brevity  and  lefs  ilkiftration 
than  is  neceffary  for  their  underftanding  who  have  not  bin  acquainted  with  the 
whole  procedings  of  the  council  of  legiflators,  and  of  the  prytans,  where  it  was 
aflerted  and  clear'd  from  all  objedlions  and  doubts  :  to  the  end  that  I  may  fupply 
what  was  wanting  in  the  promulgated  epitome  to  a  more  full  and  perfed  narrative 
of  the  whole,  I  fhall  rather  take  the  commonwealth  pradMcally ;  and  as  it  has  now 
given  an  account  of  it  felf  in  fom  years  revolutions  (as  Dicearchus  is  faid  to  have 
don  that  of  Lacedemon,  firfl  tranfcrib'd  by  his  hand  fom  three  or  four  hundred  years  Suidas. 
after  the  inftitution)  yet  not  omitting  to  add  for  proof  to  every  order  fuch  de- 
bates and  fpeeches  of  the  legiflators  in  their  council,  or  at  leaft  fuch  parts  of  them 
as  may  bed  difcover  the  reafon  of  the  government;  nor  fuch  ways  and  means  as 
were  us'd  in  the  inftitution  or  rife  of  the  building,  not  to  be  fo  well  conceiv'd, 
without  fom  knowlege  given  of  the  engins  wherwithal  the  mighty  weight  was 
mov'd.  But  thro  the  intire  omiffion  of  the  council  of  legiflators  or  workmen  that 
fquar'd  every  ftone  to  this  ftrufture  in  the  quarrys  of  antient  prudence,  the  proof 
of  the  firft  part  of  this  difcourfe  will  be  lame,  except  I  infert,  as  well  for  ilkiftra- 
tion as  to  avoid  frequent  repetition,  three  remarkable  teftimonys  in  this  place. 

The  firft  is  taken  out  of  the  commonwealth  oi  Ifrael :    So  Moses  henrken'd  to  Exod.  18.24. 
the  voice  of  [J'ETHRo)  his  father-in-law,  and  did  all  that  he  had  faid.     And  hiosts   Nunib..i.  j6, 
choje  able  men  out  of  all  \itdit\,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  pecple ;  tribuns,  as  it 
is  in  the  vulgar  Latin  ;    or  fhylarchs,  that  is,  princes  of  the  tribes,  fitting  upon   Matih. 
twelve  *  thrones,  and   judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  i/ri2f/ ;    and  next  to  thefe  he 
chofe  rulers  of  thoufands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fiftys,  and  rulers  of  tens, 
which  were  the  fteps  and  rife  of  this  commonwealth  from  its  foundation  or  root  to 
its  proper  elevation  or  accomplifliment  in  the  fanhedrim,  and   the  congregation, 
already  open'd  in  the  preliininarys. 

The  fecond  is  taken  out  of  Lacedonon,  as  Lycurgus  (for  the  greater  impref- 
fion  of  his  inftitutions  upon  the  minds  of  his  citizens)  pretended  to  have  receiv'd 
the  model  of  that  commonwealth  from  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Dclpkos,  the  words' 

*  Sellis  Curulibus.     Grot. 
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wherof  are  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch   in  the  life  of  that  famous  legiflator ; 

Crag.de Rep.    '  When  thou  fhalt  have  divided  the  people  into  tribes  (which  were  fix)  and  oi^as 

Lec.  lib.  I.      '  (which  were  five  in  every  tribe)  thou  ilialt  conftitut  the  fenat,  confifting,  with 

c.  0,  '  the  two  kings,  of  thirty  counftllors,  who,  according  as  occafion  requires,  fliall 

'  caufe  the  congregation  to  be  aflembled  between  the  bridg  and  the  river  Gnaciott, 

'  where  the  fenat  Ihall  propofe  to  the  people,  and  difmifs  them  without  fuffering 

*  them  to  debate.'     The  oba  were  linages  uito  which  every  tribe  was  divided,  and 

in  each  tribe  there  was  another  divifion  containing  all  thofe  of  the  fame  that  were 

'  of  military  age -,    which  being  call'd  the  mora,  was  fubdivided   into  troops  and 

companys  tliat  were  kept  in  perpetual  difciplin  under  the  command  of  a  magiftrat 

call'd  the  pole-march. 

The  third  is  taken  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  or  thofe  parts  of  it  which 
are  compris'd  in  the  firil  and  fecond  books  of  Livv,  where  the  people,  according 
to  the  inllitution  by  Romulus,  are  tiril  divided  into  thirty  curias  or  parifhes,  wherof 
he  elefted  (by  three  out  of  each  curia)  the  fenat,  which  from  his  reign  to  that  of 
Halicar.  Servius  Tullus  propoied  to  the  parifhes  or  parochial  congregations;    and  thefe 

being  call'd  the  comitia  curiata,  had  the  eleftion  of  the  *  kings,  the  confirmation 
of  their  -j-  laws,  and  the  lall  appeal  in  matters  of  judicature,  as  appears  in  the  cafe 
of  HoRATius  that  kill'd  his  fifter ;  till  in  the  reign  of  Servius  (for  the  other  kings 
kept  not  to  the  inftitution  of  Romulus)  the  people  being  grown  fomwhat,  the 
power  of  the  curiata  was  for  the  greater  part  tranflated  to  the  centuriata  comitia 
inflituted  by  this  king,  which  diftributed  the  people  according  to  the  cenfe  or  va- 
luation of  their  eltates  into  fix  claffes,  every  one  containing  about  forty  centurys, 
divided  into  youth  and  elders ;  the  youth  for  field-fervice,  the  elders  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  territory,  all  arm'd  and  under  continual  difciplin,  in  which  they  af- 
fembl'd  both  upon  military  and  civil  occafions.  But  when  the  fenat  propos'd  to 
the  people,  the  horfe  only,  wherof  there  were  twelve  centurys  confifting  of  the 
richeft  fort  over  and  above  thofe  of  the  foot  enumerated,  were  call'd  with  the  firfl 
''  claJTis  of  the  foot  to  the  fuffrage  -,  or  if  thefe  accorded  not,  then  the  fecond  claflis 

was  call'd  to  them,  but  feldom  or  never  any  of  the  reft,  Wherfore  the  people 
after  the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  growing  impatient  of  this  inequality,  refted  not 
till  they  hr.d  reduc'd  the  fuffrage  as  it  had  bin  in  the  comitia  curiata  to  tlie  whole 
people  again  :  but  in  another  way,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  comitia  irilnta,  which 
thereupon  were  inftituted,  being  a  council  where  the  people  in  exigencys  made 
laws  without  the  fenat  \  which  laws  were  call'd  phlebifcita.  TJiis  council  is  that 
in  regard  wherof  Cicero  and  other  great  wits  lb  frequently  inveigh  againft  the 
people,  and  fomtimes  even  Ljvy,  as  at  the  firft  J  inftitution  of  it.  To  fay  the 
truth,  it  was  a  kind  of  anarchy,  wherof  the  people  could  not  be  excufable,  if 
there  had  not,  thro  the  courfes  taken  by  the  fenat,  bin  otherwife  a  necefllty  that 
they  mu ft"  have  fecn  the  commonwealth  run  into  oligarchy. 
Sigonitis.  Th  e  manner  how  the  comitia  curiata,  centuriata  or  tributa,  were  call'd,  during 

the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  fuffrage,  was  by  lot :    the  curia,  ccntury». 

*  Quiritej,  regem  create;  ita  patiibus  vifum  eft:  TuIIum  Hoflilium  regcm  populus  judir.  Patres 
autlio;es  UtU. 

-f-   Ut  ad  Romulo  traditum,  fuff. a^ium  viritira  eadem  vi,  eademque  j.iire  omnibus  datum  eft. 

X  HuiK  annum  ir.figrifm  maximJ  comitia  tributa  efliciunt ;  res  iiinjor  vifloria  fufcepti  certaminis  quam 
ufu.  plus  eiiim  dignitatis  comitlis  iplis  deiiai\um  ell,  patribus  ex  cor.cilio  lubniovendis,  (juam  viiium  aut 
pkbi  additum  aut  demtum  patribu;. 
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or  tribe,  whereon  the  firft  lot  fell,  being  ftil'd  prindpium^  or  the  prerogative  ;  and 
the  other  curiae,  century s  or  tribes,  vvheron  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  lots,  i£c. 
fell,  xkit  jure  vocata :  From  henceforth  not  the  firft  claffis,  as  in  the  times  of  Ser- 
vius,  but  the  preroga:tive,  whether  curia,  century,  or  tribe,  came  firft  to  the  fuf- 
frage,  whofe  vote  was  call'd  omen  pr^rogativum,  and  feldom  fail'd  to  be  leading  to 
the  reft  of  the  tribes.  Th&  jure  vocata  in  the  order  of  their  lots  came  next:  the 
manner  of  giving  fuffrage  was,  by  cafting  wooden  tablets,  mark'd  for  the  affirma- 
tive or  the  negative,  into  certain  urns  Handing  upon  a  fcaffold,  as  they  march'd 
over  it  in  files  -,  which  for  the  refemblance  it  bore,  was  call'd  the  bridg.  The 
candidal  or  competitor,  who  had  mod  fufFrages  in  a  curia,  century,  or  tribe,  was 
faid  to  have  that  curia,  century,  or  tribe  ;  and  he  who  had  moft  of  the  curia;,  cen- 
torys,  or  tribes,  carry'd  the  magiftracy. 

These  three  places  being  premis'd,  as  fuch  upon  which  there  will  be  frequent 
refleftion,  I  com  to  the  narrative,  divided  into  two  parts,  the  firfl:  containing  the 
inftitution,  the  fecond  the  conftitution  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  each  wherof  I 
fhall  diftino-uifh  the  orders,  as  thole  which  contain  the  whole  model,  from  the  reft 
of  the  difcourfe,  v/hich  tends  only  to  the  explanation  or  proof  of  them. 

In  the  inftitution  or  building  of  a  commonwealth,  the  firft  work  (as  that  of 
builders)  can  be  no  other  than  fitting  and  diftributing  the  materials. 

The  materials  of  a  commonwealth  are  the  people;  and  the  people  of  Oceana 
were  diftributed  by  cafting  them  into  certain  divifions,  regarding  their  quality, 
their  age,  their  wealth,  and  the  places  of  their  refidence  or  habitation,  which  was 
don  by  the  infuing  orders. 
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the  people. 


The   firft  ORDER  dijlrihutes  the  people  itito  freemen  or  citizens,  and  fervants,       '  Orc^er. 
while  fuch  ;  for  if  they  attain  to  liberty,  that  is,  to  li-ve  of  themfelves,  they  are  freemen   ^^°ff,l^^^ 
or  citizens. 


and  fervants* 


This  order  needs  no  proof,  in  regard  of  the  nature  of  fervitude,  which  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  freedom,  or  participation  of  government  in  a  commonwealth. 

The  fecond  ORDER  diflributes  citizens  into  youth  and  elders  (fuch  as  are  from 
18  years  of  age  to  30,  being  accounted  youth  \  and  fuch  as  are  of  0,0  and  upwards, 
elders)  and  efablifies  that  the  youth  f/:all  be  the  marching  armys,  and  the  elders  the 
flanding  garifons  of  this  nation. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  vvhofe  arms  are  in  the  hands  of  her  fervants,  had  need  be 
fituated  (as  is  elegantly  faid  of  Venice  by  *  Contarini)  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
clutches  ;  witnefs  the  danger  run  by  that  of  Carthage  in  the  rebellion  of  Spendius 
and  IVIatho.  But  tho  a  city  (it  one  fwallow  makes  a  fummcr)  may  thus  chance  to 
be  fafe,  yet  fliall  it  never  be  great ;  for  if  Carthage  or  Venice  acquir'd  any  fame  in 
their  arms,  it  is  known  to  have  happen'd  thro  the  mere  virtue  of  their  captains, 
and  not  of  their  orders  :  wherfore  Ifracl,  Lr.cedemcn,  and  Rome  intail'd  their  arms 
upon  the  prime  of  their  citizens,  divided  (at  leaft  in  Lacedemon  and  Rome)  mto 
youth  and  elders  -,  the  youth  for  the  field,  and  the  ciders  for  defence  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 


2  Order, 
Into  ynuth 
and  elders. 


*  Lont.  na  della  fed<  dcoli  haomi:ii. 
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3  Older.  The  third  ORDER  dijlrihutes  the  citizens  into  horfe  and  foot  by  the  cenfe  or  'Valii- 
Imohoifeand   (,jiQff  ^j  (]j({y  eftates  \  they  who  have  above  one  hundred  founds  a  year  inlands,  goods, 

or  monySy  being  oblig'd  to  be  of  the  horfe  ;  and  they  who  have  under  that  fum,  to  be  of 
the  foot.  But  if  a  man  has  prodigally  wafled  and  fpent  his  patrimony,  he  is  neither 
capable  of  magijlracy,  office,  or  fuffrage  in  the  commonwealth. 

Citizens  are  not  only  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  but  according  to  their  abi- 
litys,  as  the  Romans  under  Servius  Tullus  (regard  had  to  their  eftates)  were  fora 
inrol'd  in  the  horfe  centurys,  and  others  of  the  foot,  with  arms  injoin'd  accordingly; 
nor  could  it  be  otherwife  in  the  reft  of  the  commonwealths,  tho  out  of  hiftorical 
remains,  that  are  fo  much  darker,  it  be  not  fo  clearly  probable.  And  the  neceftary 
prerogative  to  be  given  by  a  commonwealth  to  eftates,  is  in  fom  meafure  in  the 
nature  of  induftry,  and  the  ufe  of  it  to  the  public.  §  The  Roman  people,  fays 
Julius  Exup^irantius,  were  divided  into  claffes,  and  tax' d  according  to  the  value  of 
their  efiates.  All  that  were  worth  the  fums  appointed  were  implofd  in  the  wars ;  for 
they  mofi  eagerly  contend  for  the  vi5lory,  who  fight  for  liberty  in  defence  of  their  country 
andpoffefftons.  But  the  poorer  fort  were  pol'd  only  for  their  heads  (which  was  all  they 
had)  and  kept  in  garifon  at  home  in  time  of  war :  for  thefe  might  betray  the  armys  for 
bread,  by  reafon  of  their  poverty  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  Marius,  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  government  ought  not  to  have  bin  committed,  was  thefirfi  that  led  Vw  into 
the  field;  and  his  fuccefs  was  accordingly.  There  is  a  mean  in  things-,  as  exor- 
bitant riches  overthrow  the  balance  of  a  commonwealth,  fo  extreme  poverty  can- 
not hold  it,  nor  is  by  any  means  to  be  trufted  with  it.  .  The  claufe  in  the  order 
concerning  the  prodigal  is  Athenian,  and  a  very  laudable  one  -,  for  he  that  could 
not  live  upon  his  patrimony,  if  he  coms  to  touch  tlie  public  mony,  makes  a  com- 
monwealth bankrupt. 

4  Older.  Th  e  fourth  ORDER  diflributes  the  people  according  to  the  places  of  their  habita- 
Tntopanihes,    {jg}j^  into parifhes,  hundreds,  and  tribes, 

hundreds,  and 
Cribc5. 

For  except  the  people  be  methodically  diftributed,  they  cannot  be  methodically 
colledled ;  but  the  being  of  a  commonwealth  confifts  in  the  methodical  colkftion 
of  the  people:  v/herfore  you  have  the //r/2(?//Y//Z' divifions  into  rulers  of  thouiands, 
of  hundreds,  of  fiftys,  and  of  tens  ;  and  of  the  whole  commonwealth  into  tribes  : 
the  Laconic  into  obas,  moras,  and  tribes  •,  the  Roman  into  tribes,  centurys,  and 
claftes  ;  and  fomthing  there  muft  of  neceflity  be  in  every  government  of  the  like 
nature  •,  as  that  in  the  late  monarchy,  by  countys.  But  this  being  the  only  infti- 
tution  in  Oceana  (except  that  of  the  agrarian)  wliich  requir'd  any  charge  or  included 
any  difficulty,  engages  me  to  a  more  particular  defcription  of  the  manner  how  it 
was  perform'd,  as  follows. 
The  ufe  ^nd  ^  THOUSAND  furveyors  commiffionated  and  inftrudled  by  the  lord  Archon  and 

[urvevorp  ^^  ^^'^  couiici!,  being  divided  into  tv/o  equal  numbers,  each  under  the  infpeclion  of 

§  Populus  Romanus  per  clafll-s  divifus  erat,  &  pro  pafrimnnii  facultate  cenfcbantur ;  ex  iis,  omncs 
qirhiis  res  enit,  aJ  militiam  duccbintur  ;  dili;^rnrer  enim  pro  vicloria  laborabaiit,  qui  ex  libertate  bona 
patiiatn  dcfendebant:  illi  autem  qiibus  nuliie  opes  eroiit,  caput  fuuni,  tjuod  folum  foflidebant,  cenlt- 
b.Tinur,  &  belli  tempore  in  mo5nibus  rcfidebaiu  ;  facile  enim  poieiant  exilltre  pioditurcs,  quia  egeftas 
haud  facile  habetur  fine  damiio.  Hos  igitur  Marius,  quibus  non  iuerac  refp.  commuienda,  duxit  ad 
bcllum. 

tv/o 
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two  fwveyors  general,  were  dillributed  into  the  northern  and  fouthern  parts  ef  the 
territory,  divided  by  the  river  Heniijua,  tlie  whole  wherof  contains  about  ten  thou- 
sand parifhes,  fom  ten  of  thofe  being  affign'd  to  each  furveyor  :  for  as  to  this  mat- 
ter there  needed  no  great  exadtnefs,  it  tending  only  (by  fhewing  whither  every  ore 
was  to  repair,  and  wherabout  to  begin)  to  the  more  orderly  carrying  on  of  the 
work  ;  the  nature  of  their  infkrucflions  otherwife  regarding  rather  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  than  of  the  parifhes.  The  furveyors  therfore  being  every  one  fur- 
nifh'd  with  a  convenient  proportion  of  urns,  balls  and  balloting  boxes  (in  the 
ufe  wherof  they  had  bin  formerly  exercis'd)  and  now  arriving  each  at  his  refpeiftive 
pariflies,  began  with  the  people,  by  teaching  them  their  firft  lelTon,  which  was 
the  ballot ;  and  tho  they  found  them  in  the  beginning  fomewhat  froward  as  at  toys, 
with  which  (while  they  were  in  expectation  of  greater  matters  from  a  council  of 
legiflators)  they  conceiv'd  themfelves  to  be  abus'd,  they  came  within  a  little  while 
to  think  them  pretty  I'port,  and  at  length  fach  as  might  very  foberly  be  us'd  in 
good  earned  :  wherupon  the  furveyors  began  the  inftitution  included  in 

The  firft  ORDER,  requiring,  'That  upcii  the  firft '^fionda.y  Jtext  infuing  the  Injl  of      5  Order, 
Dcccmbei',  the  bigger  bell  in  every  pariJJj  throont  the  nation  be  rung  at  eight  of  the    'miitut'on  of 
clock  in  the  morning,  and  contume  ringing  for  the  fpace  of  one  hour  ;  and  that  all  the     ('^\  \\\ 
elders  of  the  parifh  refpeStively  repair  to  the  church,  before  the  bell  has  don  ringing  ;    3,1,1  of  the 
ivhere  dividing  themfelves  into  two  equal  numbers,  or  as  near  equal  as  may  be,  they   deputys.. 
fljall  take  their  places  according  to  their  dignity s  {if  they  be  of  divers  qualitys)  and  ac' 
cording  to  their  feniority  {if  they  be  of  the  fame)  the  one  half  on  the  one  fide,  and  the 
ether  half  on  the  other,  in  the  body  of  the  church  :  zvhich  don,  they  fljall  make  oath  to 
the  overfeers  of  the  pariJJj  for  the  time  being  (inftead  of  thefe  the  furveyors  were  to 
officiat  at  the  inftitution  or  firft  aflembly)  by  holding  up  their  hands,  to  make  a  fair 
ele^ion  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ballot,  as  they  are  hereafter  explained,  of  fuch  per- 
fons,  amounting  to  a  fifth  part  of  their  whole  number,  to  be  their  deputys,  and  to  ex^ 
ercife  their  power  in  manner  hereafter  explained,  as  they  ft:) all  think  in  their  confidences' 
to  be  fitteft  for  that  truft,  and  will  acquit  themfelves  of  it  to  the  beft  advantage  of  the 
commonwealth.     And  oath  being  thus  made,  they  fijall  procede  to  elcH-ion,  if  the  elders 
of  the  pa>ifh  amount  to  one  thoufand  by  the  ballot  of  the  tribe  (as  it  is   in  due  place 
t.')f.'^\2CiVidi)  and  ifi  the  elders  ofi  the  parifl:)  amtunt  to  fifty  or  upwards,  but  within  the 
number  of  one  thoufand,  by  the  ballot  of  the  hundred  (as  it  is  in  due  place  explain'd). 
But  if  the  elders  amount  net  to  fifty,  then  they  foall  procede  to  the  ballot  of  the  parifij, 
as  it  is  in  this  place,  and  after  this  manner  explain'd.     The  two  overfeers  for  the  time 
being  fimll feat  themfelves  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  ally,  with  a  table  before  them, 
their  faces  being  towards  the  congregation  :  and  the  cojiftable  for  the  time  being  fijall 
fet  an  urn  before  the  table,  into  which  he  fijall  put  fo  many  balls  as  there  be  elders 
prefent,  wherof  there  fijall  be  one  that  is  gilded,  the  reft  being  white  -,  and  when  the 
conftable  has  fhaken  the  urn,  fujfuisntly  to  mix  the  balls,  the  overfeers  fijall  call  thi 
elders  to  the  urn,  who  from  each  fiide  of  the  church  fijall  com  up  the  middle  ally  in  two 
files,  every  man  pafiing  by  the  urn,  and  drawing  out  one  ball;  which  if  it  befilver,  he 
fijall  caft  into  a  bowl  ftanding  at  the  foot  of  the  urn,  and  return  by  the  outward  ally 
on  his  fide  to  his  place.     But  he  who  draws  the  golden  ball  is  the  propofer,  and  fijall  be 
feated  between  the  overfeers,  where  he  fijall  begin  in  ivhat  order  he  pleafes,  and  name 
fuch  as  {upon  his  oath  already  taken)  he  conceives  fitteft  to  be  chofen,  one  by  one,  to  the 
ilikrs  ;  and  the  party  nani'd  fhall  withdraw  while  the  congregation  is  b allotting  his 

name 
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name  hy  the  double  box  or  boxes  appointed  and  mark'd  on  the  outward  part,  to  JJoeis 
•which  fide  is  affirmative  and  which  negative,  being  carry" d  by  a  boy  or  boys  appointed 
hy  the  overfeers,  to  every  one  of  the  elders,  who  pall  hold  up  a  pellet  made  of  linen  rags 
between  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  and  put  it  after  fuch  a  manner  into  the  box,  as  tho 
no  man  can  fee  into  which  fide  he  puts  it,  yet  any  man  may  fee  that  he  puts  in  but  one 
pellet  or  fiiffrage.  And  the  fuffrage  of  the  congregation  being  thus  given,  Jhall  be 
return'd  with  the  box  or  boxes  to  the  overfeers,  who  opening  the  fame,  fijall  pour  the 
affirmative  balls  into  a  white  bowl ftanding  upon  the  table  on  the  right  hand,  to  be 
numbered  by  the  firft  overfeer  ;  and  the  negative  into  a  green  bowl  ftanding  on  the  left 
hand,  to  be  number'' d  by  the  fecond  overfeer  :  and  the  fuffrages  being  number' d,  he  who 
has  the  major  part  in  the  affirmative  is  one  of  the  deputy s  of  the  parifh  :  and  when  fo 
many  deputy  s  are  chofen  as  amount  to  a  full  fifth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  elder  s^ 
the  ballot  for  that  time  fh all  ceafe.  The  deputy s  being  chofen  are  to  be  lifted  by  the  over- 
feers in  order  as  they  were  chofen,  except  only  that  fuch  as  are  horfe  muft  be  lifted  in  the 
firft  place  with  the  reft,  proportionable  to  the  number  of  the  congregation,  after  this 
manner  : 

Anno  Dom. 

The  lift  of  the  firft  mover. 

A.  A.  Ord.  Eq.  i  Dep.  T     of  the  pariflj  of in  the  hundred  of 

B.  B.  2  Dep.  I  ' and  the  tribe  of  which 

C.  C.  3  Dep.  >  parifh  at  the  prefent  eleSlion  contains  20 
D.D.  4  Dep.  I  elders,  wherof  one  is  of  the  horfe  or 
E.  E.                  5  Dep.  J  equeftrian  order. 

THE  firft  and  fecond  in  the  lift  are  overfeers  by  confequence  :  the  third  is  the  con- 
ftahle,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  churchwardens ;  the  perfons  fo  chofen  are  deputy  s  of 
the  parifto  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  from  their  ele^ion,  and  no  longer;  nor  may  they  be 
elected  two  years  together.  This  lift  being  the  primum  mobile,  or  firft  mover  of  the 
commonwealth,  is  to  be  regifter'd  in  a  book  diligently  kept  andpreferv^d  by  the  overfeers, 
who  are  rcfponfible  in  their  places  for  thefe  and  other  dutys  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  to 
the  cenfors  of  the  tribe  :  and  the  congregation  is  to  obferve  the  prefent  order,  as  they 
will  anfwer  the  contrary  to  the  phylarch,  or  prerogative  troop  of  the  tribe  ;  which,,  in 
cafe  of  failure  in  the  whole  or  any  fart  of  it,  have  power  to  fine  them  or  any  of  them 
at  difcretion,  but  under  an  appeal  to  the-parliament. 

For  proof  of  this  order  ;  firft,  in  reafon  :  it  is  with  all  politicians  paft  difpnte, 
that  paternal  power  is  in  the  right  of  nature  -,  and  this  is  no  other  than  the  deriva- 
tion of  power  from  fathers  of  familys,  as  the  natural  root  of  a  commonwealth. 
And  for  experience,  if  it  be  otherwife  in  that  oi  Holland,  I  know  no  other  example 
Jof.  :.).  1,  of  the  like  kind.  In  Ifrael,  the  foverain  power  came  clearly  from  the  natural  root, 
the  elders  of  the  whole  people ;  and  Rome  was  born  (comitiis  curiatis)  in  her  paro- 
chial congregations,  out  of  which  Romulus  firft  rais'd  her  fenat,  then  all  the  reft 
of  the  orders  of  that  commonwealth,  which  rofe  fo  high  :  for  the  depth  of  a  com- 
monwealth is  the  juft  height  of  it. 

She 
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*  She  raifes  up  her  head  unto  thejkys. 
Near  as  her  root  unto  the  center  lys. 

And  if  the  commonwealth  oi  Rome  was  born  of  thirty  parifhes,  this  o^  Oceana 
was  born  of  ten  thoufand.  But  wheras  mention  in  the  birth  of  this  is  made  of  an 
equeftrian  order,  it  may  ftartle  fuch  as  know  that  the  divifion  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  at  the  inftitution  of  that  commonwealth  into  orders,  was  the  occahon  of  its 
ruin.  The  diftinftion  of  the  patrician  as  a  hereditary  order  from  the  very  inftitu- 
tion, ingroITing  all  the  magiftracys,  was  indeed  the  deftruftion  of  Rome;  but  to  a 
knight  or  one  of  the  equeftrian  order,  fays  Horace, 

Si  qundringentis  fex  feptem  millia  defunt, 
Plebs  eris. 

By  which  it  fhould  ieem  that  this  order  was  not  otherwife  hereditary  than  a  man's 
eftate,  nor  did  it  give  any  claim  to  magiftracy ;  wherfore  you  fhall  never  find  that 
it  dilquieted  the  commonwealth  ;  nor  dos  the  name  denote  any  more  in  Oceana^ 
than  the  duty  of  fuch  a  man's  eftate  to  the  public. 

But  the  furveyors  both  in  this  place  and  in  others,  forafmuch  as  they  could  not 
obferve  all  the  circumftances  of  this  order,  efpecially  that  of  the  time  of  ele&ion, 
did  for  the  firft  as  well  as  they  could ;  and,  the  eledions  being  made  and  rcgifter'd, 
took  each  of  them  copys  of  thofe  lifts  which  were  within  their  allotments ;  which 
don  they  produc'd 

The  fixth  ORDER,  directing,  in  cafe  a  parfon  or  vicar  of  a  parijh  corns  to  le      6  Order. 
removed  by  death  or  by  the  cenfors,  that  the  congregation  of  the  parifJj  ajfenible  and  9'"''"'^'. 
depute  one  or  two  elders  by  the  ballot,  who  upon  the  charge  of  the  parifl.i  floall  repair  ^^\  religion. 
to  one  of  the  univerfitys  of  this  nation  with  a  certificatfign'd  ly  the  overfeers,  and  ad-   and  liberty  of 
drefl  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  :  which  certificat  giving  notice  of  the  death  or  removal  of  confcience. 
the  parfon  or  vicar,  of  the  value  of  the  parfonage  or  vicarage,  and  of  the  defire  of  the 
congregation  to  receive  a  probationer  from  that  univerfity,  the  Vice-Chancellor  upon  the 
receit  ther of  fhall  call  a  convocation,  and  having  made  choice  of  a  fit  -perfon,  fioall  re- 
turn him  in  due  time  to  the  parifh,  where  the  perfon  fo  returned  floall  return  the  full 
fruits  of  the  benefice  or  vicarage,  and  do  the  duly  of  the  parfon  or  vicar,  for  the  f pace 
of  one  year,  as  probationer :  and  that  being  expir'd,  the  congrvgation  of  the  elders  flmll 
put  their  -probationer  to  the  ballot :  and  if  he  attains  not  to  tzvo  parts  in  three  of  the 
fuffrage  affirmative,  he  fioall  take  his  leave  of  the  parifij,  and  they  fhall  fend  in  like 
manner  as  before  for  another  probationer ;  but  if  their  probationer  obtains  tivo  parts  in 
three  of  the  fuffrage  affirmative,  he  is  then  pcfiar  of  that  pariflj.     And  the  paftor  of 
the  parifh  fhall  pray  with  the  congregation,  preach  the  word,  and  adminifier  the  facra- 
menls  to  the  fame,  according  to  the  directory  to  be  hereafter  appointed  by  the  parlia- 
ment.    Never thelefs  fuch  as  are  of  gather  d  congregations,  or  from  time  to  time  fij all 
join  with  any  of  tbem,  are  in  no  wife  oblig'd  to  this  way  of  ele£iing  their  teachers,  or 
10  give  their  votes  in  this  cafe,  but  wholly  left  to  the  liberty  of  their  ewn  confidences^ 
ami  to  that  way  of  worfhip  which  they  Jhall  chufie,  being  not  Popifi},  Jewijhy  or  ido- 

*  {pfa  hij:ret  fcopuli?,  S:  tintum  Venice  aj  auras  * 

,£tbereas,  qnanium  ladicead  tartara,  tendit. 

M  h.lrous- 
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latrous.  And  to  the  end  they  may  be  the  better  proteSfed  by  the  Jlate  in  the  exerctfe 
cf  the  fame,  they  are  dejir'd  to  make  choice,  in  fuch  mariner  as  they  bejl  like,  of  certain 
jnagijlrats  in  every  one  of  their  congregations,  which  we  could  wifh  might  be  four  in 
each  of  theni,  to  be  auditors  in  cafes  of  differences  or  diftajt,  if  any  thro  variety  of  opi- 
nions, that  may  be  grievous  or  injurious  to  them,  fhall  fall  out.  And  fuch  auditors 
cr  magiflrats  fl^all  have  power  to  examin  the  matter,  and  inform  themfelves,  to  the 
end  that  if  they  think  it  of  fufficient  weight,  they  may  acquaint  the  phylarch  with  it, 
or  introduce  it  into  the  council  of  religion ;  where  all  fuch  caufes  as  thofe  magijlrats 
introduce,  fhall  from  time  to  time  be  heard  and  determin'd  according  to  fuch  laws  as  are 
or  fjjall  hereafter  be  provided  by  the  parlament  for  the  jufi  defence  of  the  liberty  of 
confcience. 

This  order  confifts  of  three  parts,  the  firft  reftoring  the  power  of  ordination 
to  the  people,  which,  that  it  originally  belongs  to  them,  is  clear,  tho  not  in  Eng- 
Afts  14.  23.  lifh  yet  in  Scripture,  where  the  apoftles  ordain' d  elders  by  the  holditig  up  of  hands 
in  every  congregation,  that  is,  by  the  fufFrage  of  the  people,  which  was  alio  given 
in  fom  of  thofe  citys  by  the  ballot.  And  tho  it  may  be  fhewn  that  the  apoftles 
ordain'd  fom  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  it  will  not  be  ftiewn  that  they  did  fo  in 
every  congregation. 

Excommunication,  as  not  clearly  provable  out  of  the  fcripture,  being 
omitted,  the  fecond  part  of  the  order  implys  and  eftablifhes  a  national  religion  : 
for  there  be  degrees  of  knowlege  in  divine  things ;  true  religion  is  not  to  be  learnt 
without  fearching  the  Scripture :  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  fearch'd  by  us  unlefs  we 
have  them  to  fearch  :  and  if  we  have  nothing  elfe,  or  (which  is  all  one)  underftand 
nothing  elfe  but  a  tranflation,  we  may  be  (as  in  the  place  alleg'd  we  have  bin) 
beguil'd  or  mifled  by  the  tranflation,  while  we  fhould  be  fearching  the  true  fenfe 
of  the  Scripture,  which  cannot  be  attain'd  in  a  natural  way  (and  a  commonwealth 
is  not  to  prefume  upon  that  which  is  fupernatural)  but  by  the  knowlege  of  the 
original  and  of  antiquity,  acquir'd  by  our  own  ftudys,  or  thofe  of  fom  others,  for 
even  faith  corns  by  hearing.  Wherfore  a  commonwealth  not  making  provifion  of 
men  from  time  to  time,  knowing  in  the  original  languages  wherin  the  Scriptures 
were  written,  and  vers'd  in  thofe  antiquitys  to  which  they  fo  frequently  relate, 
that  the  true  fcnfe  of  them  depends  in  great  part  upon  that  knowlege,  can  never 
be  fecure  that  fhe  fhall  not  lofe  the  Scripture,  and  by  confcquence  her  religion ; 
which  to  prcfcrve  flie  muft  inftitut  fom  method  of  this  knowlege,  and  fom  ule  of 
fuch  as  have  acquir'd  it,  which  amounts  to  a  national  religion. 

The  commonwealth  having  thus  perform'd  her  duty  towards  God,  as  a  rational 
creature,  by  the  beft  application  of  her  reafon  to  Scripture,  and  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  religion  in  the  purity  of  the  fame,  yet  pretends  not  to  infallibility,  but 
coms  in  the  third  part  of  the  order,  eftablidiing  liberty  of  confcience  according  to 
the  inftruftions  given  to  her  council  of  religion,  to  raife  up  her  hands  to  heaven 
for  further  light  -,  in  v/hich  preceding  flie  follows  that  (as  was  fhewn  in  the  pre- 
liminarys)  of  Tfrael,  who  tho  her  national  religion  was  always  a  part  of  her  civii 
law,  gave  to  her  prophets  the  upper  hand  of  all  her  orders. 
D.-fir!toii  of  Bi.'T  the  furveyors  having  now  done  with  the  parifhes,  took  their  leaves ;  fo  a 
a  par.ili.  parifh„is  the  firfl  divifion  or  land  occafion'd  by  the  firft  colleflion  of  the  people  ot' 

Oceana,  whofe  fundion  proper  to  tliat  place  is  compriz'd  in  the  fix  preceding 


orders. 
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The  next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  the  furveyors  was  to  a  meeting  of  the  neareft  Inftftuti-n  of 
of  them,  as  their  work  lay,  by  twentys ;  where  conferring  their  lilts,  and  com-  ''^*  nundred. 
puting  the  deputys  contain'd  therin,  as  the  number  of  them  in  pariihes,  being 
neareft  neighbors,  amounted  to  one  hundred,  or  as  even  as  might  conveniently  be 
brought  with  that  account,  they  caft  them  and  thofe  parifhes  into  the  precin£l 
whicli  (be  the  deputys  ever  fince  more  or  fewer)  is  ftill  call'd  the  hundred:  and  to 
eveiy  one  of  thefe  precinfts  they  appointed  a  certain  place,  being  the  moft  con- 
venient town  within  the  fame,  for  the  annual  rendevouz;  which  don,  each  fur- 
veyor  returning  to  his  hundred,  and  fummoning  the  deputys  contain'd  in  his  lifts 
to  the  rendevouz,  they  appear'd  and  receiv'd 

The  feventh  ORDER,  requiring,  that  upon  the  firfi  Monday  next  infuing  the  7  Order. 
laft  of  January,  the  deputys  of  every  parijh  mutually  ajfemhle  in  arms  at  the  rendevouz 
of  the  hundred,  and  there  eleil  out  of  their  number  one  jujlice  of  the  peace,  one  jury- 
man, one  captain,  one  enfign  of  their  troop  or  century,  each  of  thefe  out  of  the  horfe ; 
and  one  juryman,  one  crowner,  one  high  conflable,  out  of  the  foot  •,  the  eleSlion  to  be 
made  by  the  ballot  in  this  manner.  The  jurymen  for  the  time  being  are  to  be  overfeers 
of  the  ballot  (inftead  of  thefe,  the  furveyors  are  to  officiat  at  the  firft  aflembly) 
and  to  look  to  the  performance  of  the  fame  according  to  what  was  dAreuled  in  the  ballot 
of  the  parifhes,  faving  that  the  high  confiable  fetting  forth  the  urn,  fhall  have  five 
feveral  futes  of  gold  balls,  and  one  dozen  of  every  fute ;  wherof  the  firjl  fijall  be  marked 
with  the  letter  A,  the  fecond  with  the  letter  B,  the  third  with  C,  the  fourth  with  D, 
and  the  fifth  with  E  :  and  of  each  of  thefe  futes  he  fhall  caft  one  ball  into  his  hat,  or 
into  a  little  urn,  and  fhaking  the  balls  together,  prefent  them  to  the  firft  overfeer,  who 
fimll  draw  one,  and  the  fute  which  is  fo  drazvn  by  the  overfeer,  ft:inll  be  of  ufe  for 
that  day,  and  no  other :  for  example,  if  the  overfeer  drew  an  A,  the  high  confto.ble 
Jhall  put  feven  gold  balls  mark'd  with  the  letter  A  into  the  urn,  with  fo  many  filver 
ones  as  fimll  bring  them  even  with  the  number  of  the  deputys,  who  being  fworn,  as 
before,  at  the  ballot  of  the  parifij  to  make  a  fair  eleilion,  floall  be  call'd  to  the  urn ; 
and  every  man  coming  in  manner  as  tvas  there  Jhew^d,  fisall  draw  one  ball,  which  if  it 
be  filver,  he  fimll  caft  it  into  a  bowl  ftanding  at  the  foot  of  the  urn,  aad  return  to  his 
place ;  but  the  firft  that  draws  a  gold  ball  (fioewing  it  to  the  overfeers,  who,  if  it  has  not 
the  letter  of  the  prefent  ballot,  have  power  to  apprehend  and  punifio  him)  is  the  firji 
ele£ior,  the  fecond  the  fecond  eleSfor,  and  fo  to  the  feventh ;  which  order  they  are  to 
obferve  in  their  funSfion.  "The  eletiors  as  they  are  drawn  fhall  be  plac'd  upon  the  bench 
by  the  overfeers,  till  the  whole  number  be  complete,  and  then  be  conduced,  with  the 
lift  of  the  officers  to  be  chofcn,  into  a  place  apart,  where  being  privat,  the  firft  ele^or 
fhall  name  a  per f on  to  the  firft  office  in  the  lijl ;  and  if  the  per f on  fo  nam\i,  being  bal- 
loted by  the  reft  of  the  electors,  attains  not  to  the  better  half  of  the  fuffrages  in  the 
affirmative,  the  firft  eleH^ef  fixill  continue  nominating  others,  till  one  of  them  fo  nomi- 
nated by  him  attains  to  the  plurality  of  the  fuffrages  in  the  affirmative,  and  be  written 
firft  competitor  to  the  firft  office.  This  don,  the  fecond  elector  fhall  okferve  in  his  turn 
the  like  order ;  and  fo  the  reft  of  the  eleBors,  naming  competitors  each  to  his  refpeiUve 
office  in  the  lift,  till  one  competitor  be  chofen  to  every  office :  and  when  one  competitor 
is  chofen  to  every  office,  the  firft  elector  fioall  begin  again  to  name  a  fecond  competitor  to 
the  firft  office,  and  the  reft  fucceffively  fimll  name  to  the  reft  of  the  offices  till  two  can- 
petitors  be  chofen  to  every  office  ;  the  like  fij all  be  repeated  till  three  competitors  be  chofen 
to  every  office.     And  when  three  competitors  are  chofen  to  every  office,  the  lift  Jhall  be 
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j-eluni'd  to  the  cverfeers,  cr  fuch  as  the  overfeers,  in  cafe  they  or  either  of  them  hap- 
pen'cl  to  be  eleSfors,  have  fubjlitiited  in  his  or  their  place  or  places :  and  the  overfeers 
or  fuhjiitiites  having  caus'd  the  lift  to  be  read  to  the  congregation,  fhall  put  the  com* 
petitcrs,  in  order  as  they  are  written,  to  the  ballot  of  the  congregation  :  and  the  reft 
of  the  proceedings  being  carry' d  on  in  the  manner  dire£led  in  the  fifth  order,  that  com- 
petitor, of  the  three  zvritten  to  each  office,  who  has  moft  of  the  fuffrages  above  half 
in  the  affirmative,  is  the  officer.  "The  lift  being  after  this  manner  completed,  fhall  be 
entred  into  a  regifier,  to  be  kept  at  the  rendevouz  of  the  hundred,  under  infpe£lion  of 
the  riiagifirats  of  the  fame,  after  the  manner  following : 

Anno  Domini. 
'The  lift  of  the  nebulofa,. 

A.  A.  Ord.  Eq.  Juftice  of  the  Peace  -\ 

B.  B.  Ord.  Eq.  FirR  Juryman  '" 

C.  C.  Ord.  Eq.  Captain  of  the  Hundred  !  of  the  hundred  of in  the  tribe  ef 

D.  D.  Ord.  Eq.  Enfign  )■     ■  which  hundred  confifts  at  this 

E.  E.  Second  Juryman  1      election  of  105  deputy s. 

F.  F.  High  Conftable 

G.  G.  Crowner  J 

THE  lift  being  entered,  the  high  conftable  ftiall  take  three  copys  of  the  fame,  whervf 
he  ftjall  prefently  return  one  to  the  lord  high  floeriff  of  the  tribe,  a  fecond  to  the  lord 
cuftos  rotulorum,  and  a  third  to  the  cenfors ;  or  thefe,  thro  the  want  of  fuch  ma- 
giftrats  at  the  firft  mufter,  may  be  returned  to  the  orator,  to  be  appointed  for  that 
tribe.  To  the  cbfervation  of  all  and  every  part  of  this  order,  the  officers  and  deputy s 
of  the  hundred  are  all  and  every  of  them  obliged,  as  they  will  anfwer  it  to  the  phylarch, 
who  has  power  in  cafe  of  failure  in  the  whole  or  any  part,  to  fine  all  or  any  of  them 
fo  failing  at  difcretion,  or  according  to  fuch  laws  as  ftjall  hereafter  he  provided  in  that 
cafe ;  but  under  an  appeal  to  the  parlament. 

There  is  little  in  this  order  worthy  of  any  further  account,  but  that  it  anfwers 
to  the  rulers  of  hundreds  in  Ifrael,  to  the  mora  or  military  part  of  tlie  tribe  in  ha- 
cedemon,  and  to  the  century  in  Rome.  The  jurymen,  being  two  in  a  hundred,  and 
fo  forty  in  a  tribe,  give  the  latitude  allow'd  by  the  law  for  exceptions.  And 
wheras  the  golden  balls  at  this  ballot  begin  to  be  mark'd  with  letters,  wherof  one 
is  to  be  drawn  immediatly  before  it  begins-,  this  is  to  the  end  that  the  letter  being 
unknown,  men  may  be  fruftrated  of  tricks  or  foul  play,  whcras  otherwife  a  man 
m.iy  bring  a  golden  ball  with  him,  and  malce  as  if  he  had  drawn  it  out  of  the  urn. 
The  furveyors,  when  they  had  taken  copys  of  thefe  lifts,  had  accomplifh'd  their 
work  in  the  hundreds. 
DL-^^nit  on  oi  So  a  hundred  is  the  fecond  divjfion  of  land  occafion'd  by  the  fecond  colleftion 
thi  hunired.  of  the  people,  whole  civil  and  military  functions  proper  to  this  place  are  campriz'd 
in  the  forco-oino;  order. 

Having  ftared  the  hundreds,  they  met  once  again  by  twentys,  where  there 
was  nothing  m.ore  eafy  than  to  caft  every  twenty  hundreds,  as  they  lay  moft  con-; 
vcnicntly  together,  into  one  tribe  ;  fo  the  whole  teiritory  of  Oceana,  confifting  of 

about 
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about  ten  thoufand  parlfhes,  came  to  be  caft  into  one  thoufand  hundreds,  and  into    Inftitution  of 
fifty  tribes.     In  every  tribe  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  annual  rendevouz  of  the   '^^  ""'b^* 
fame,  were  then,  or  foon  after,  begun  thofe  buildings  which  are  now  call'd  pavi- 
lions; each  of  them  ftanding  with  one  open  fide  upon  fair  columns,  like  the  porch    Ofihepavi- 
of  fom  antient  temple,  and  looking  into  a  field,  capable  of  the  mufter  of  fom  four   '°"- 
thoufand  men :    before   each  pavilion  ftand  three  pillars  fuftaining  urns  for  the 
ballot,  that  on  the  right-hand  equal  in  height  to  the  brow  of  a  horfman,  being 
call'd  the  horfe  urn;  that  on  the  left-hand,  with  bridges  on  either  fide  to  bring  it 
equal  in  height  with  the  brow  of  a  footman,  being  call'd  the  foot  urn ;  and   the 
middle  urn  with  a  bridg  on  the  fide  towards  the  foot  urn,  the  other  fide,  as  left  for 
the  horfe,  being  without  one  :  and  here  ended  the  whole  work  of  the  furveyors, 
who  return'd  to  the  lord  Archun  with  this 


Account  of  the  charge. 


s. 


IMPRIMIS,  Urns,  balls,  and  balloting  boxes  for  ten  thoufand  )  The  whole 

parilhes,  the  fame  being  wooden  ware,    ^    —  —  —  i    ^°°°°  °°  kSoli'''* 

ITEM,  Provifions  of  the  like  kind  for  a  thoufand  hundreds       gcco  00 

ITEM,  Urns  and  balls  of  metal,  with  balloting  boxes  for  fifty  tribes,     2000  00 

ITEM,  For  ereding  of  fifty  pavilions,  —  —  —  60000  00 

ITEM,  Wages  for  four  furveyors  general  at  1000 /.  a  man,         /;ooo  00 

IT  EM,  Wages  for  the  reft  of  the  furveyors,  being  1000,  at  2  ^50  /.  a  ) 

'         ^  ' ^        ° ^        "^ ^250000  00 


Sum  Total,  339000     co 

This  is  no  great  matter  of  charge  for  the  building  of  a  commonwealth,  in 
regard  that  it  has  coft  fwhich  was  pleaded  by  the  furveyors)  as  much  to  rig  a  few 
{hips.  Neverthelefs  tiiat  proves  not  them  to  be  honeft,  nor  their  account  to  be 
juli  ;  but  they  had  their  mony  for  once,  tho  their  reckoning  be  plainly  guilty  of  a 
crime,  to  colt  him  his  neck  that  commits  it  another  time,  it  being  impoffible  for  a 
commonwealth  (v/ithout  an  exaft  provifion  that  it  be  not  abus'd  in  this  kind)  to 
fubiift :  for  if  no  regard  (hould  be  had  of  the  charge  (tho  that  may  go  deep)  yet 
the  debauchery  and  corruption,  wherto,  by  negligence  in  accounts,  it  infallibly 
expofes  its  citizens,  and  therby  leficns  the  public  faith,  y/hich  is  the  nerve  and  li- 
gament of  governiiient,  ought  to  be  prevented.  But  the  furveyors  being  dif- 
pat'.  h'd,  the  lord  Archon  was  very  curious  in  giving  names  to  his  tribes,  which 
having  caus'd  to  be  written  in  fcrols  caft  into  an  urn,  and  prefented  to  tlie  coun- 
fiUoi:-,  each  of  them  drew  one,  and  was  accordingly  fent  to  the  tribe  in  his  lot,  as 
oruLors  of  che  fame,  a  magiftracy  no  otherwife  inftitiited,  than  for  once  and  fro 
ter/ii'u-e^  to  the  end  that  the  council  upon  fo  great  an  occafion  might  both  congra- 
tul,:t  with  the  tribes,  and  affift  at  the  firft  mufter  in  fom  things  of  neccftity  to  be 
differently  ci^ry'd  from  the  eftabliOi'd  adminiftration,  and  future  courfe  of  the 
commonwealth. 

Th  e  or-.'ors  being  arriv'd,  every  one  as  foon  as  might  be,  at  the  rendevouz  of 
his  uibe,  gave  ocice  to  the  hundreds,  and  fummon'd  the  mufter,  which  appear'd 
for  the  moll  part  upon  good  horfes,  and  already  indifferently  well  arm'd  ;  as  to 
inftance  in  one  for  all,  the  tribe  of  Nahici,  where  Heraies  de  CADt'C£(5,  lord 
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orator  of  the  fame,  after  a  fhort  falutation  and  a  hearty  wekom,  apply'd  himfelf 
to  his  bvifinefs,  which  began  with 

$  OrJer.  The  eighth  ORDER,  requiring,  That  the  lori  high  flieriff  as  commander  in  chief, 

anil  the  lord  Cuftos  Rotulorum  as  mnjlermafter  of  the  tribe  (or  the  orator  for  the  firjl 
mufter)  upon  reception  of  the  lifts  of  their  hundreds,  returned  to  them  by  the  high  con- 
ftablcs  of  the  fame,  prefently  caufe  them  to  be  caft  up,  dividing  the  horfe  from  the  foot, 
and  lifting  the  horfe  by  their  names  in  troops,  each  troop  containing  about  a  hundred  in 
tiumber,  to  be  infcrib^d,  firft,  fecond  or  third  troop,  &c.  according  to  the  order  agreed 
upon  by  the  faid  magiftrats :  which  don,  they  fhall  lift  the  foot  in  like  manner,  and  in- 
fcribe  the  company s  in  like  order.  "Thefe  lifts  upon  the  eve  of  the  mufter  ftoall  be  delivered 
to  certain  trumpeters  and  drummers,  ivherof  there  ftoall  be  fifteen  of  each  fort  (as  well 
for  the  prefent  as  otherwife  to  be  hereafter  mentioned)  ftipcndiated  by  the  tribe.  And 
the  trumpeters  and  drummers  ftjall  be  in  the  field  before  the  pavilion,  upon  the  day  of  the 
mufter,  fo  foon  as  it  is  light,  where  they  flo  all  ft  and  every  one  with  his  lift  in  his  hand, 
at  a  due  diftance,  placed  according  to  the  order  of  the  lift ;  the  truynpeters  with  the  lifts 
of  the  horfe  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  drummers  with  the  lifts  of  the  foot  on  the  left 
hand :  where  having  founded  a  while,  each  of  them  fhall  begin  to  call,  and  continue 
calling  the  names  of  the  deputy  s,  as  they  com  into  the  field,  till  both  the  horfe  and  foot 
be  gathered  by  that  means  into  their  due  order.  The  horfe  and  foot  being  in  order,  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  tribe  fhall  caft  fo  many  gold  balls  marked  with  the  figures,  i,  2,3, 
4,  &c.  as  there  be  troops  of  horfe  in  the  field,  together  with  fo  many  filver  balls  as 
there  be  company s,  marked  in  the  fame  manner,  into  a  little  urn,  to  which  he  fhall  call 
the  captains ;  and  the  captains  drawing  the  gold  balls  fhall  command  the  horfe,  and  thofe 
that  draw  the  filver  the  foot,  each  in  the  order  of  his  lot.  The  like  fhall  be  don  by  the 
conduElor  at  the  fame  time  for  the  enftgns  at  another  urn  ;  and  they  that  draw  the  gold 
balls  fhall  be  cornets,  the  reft  enfigns. 

This  order  may  puzzle  the  reader,  but  tends  to  a  wonderful  fpeed  of  the  mufter, 
to  which  it  would  be  a  great  matter  to  lofe  a  day  in  ranging  and  martialling, 
wheras  by  virtue  of  this  the  tribe  is  no  fooner  in  the  field  than  in  battalia,  nor 
fooner  in  battalia  than  call'd  to  the  urns  or  the  ballot  by  virtue  of 

9  Order.  The  ninth  ORDER,  wherby  the  cenfors  (or  the  orator  for  the  firft  mufter)  upon 

reception  of  the  lifts  of  the  hundreds  from  the  high  conftables,  according  as  is  dire^ed  by 

the  feventh  order,  are  to  make  their  notes  for  the  urns  beforehand,  with  regard  had  to 

the  lifts  of  the  magiftrats,  to  be  elected  by  the  enfuing  orders,  that  is  to  fay,  by  the  firft 

///?  f^//' J  Z/:;^  prime  magnitude,  _//x  ;  and  by  the  fecond  call'd  the  gzlnxy,  nine.     Wher- 

fore  the  cenfors  are  to  put  into  the  middle  urn  for  the  eleSlion  of  the  firft  lift  twenty  four 

gold  balls,  with  twenty  fix  blanks  or  filver  balls,  in  all  fi.xty ;  and  into  the  fide  urns 

Jixty  gold  balls  divided  into  each  according  to  the  different  number  of  the  horfe  and  foot  : 

that  is  to  fay,  if  the  horfe  and  the  foot  be  equal,  equally  -,  and  if  the  horfe  and  the  foot 

he  inequal,  inequally,  by  an  arithmetical  proportion.     The  like  fhall  be  don  the  fecond  day 

of  the  -mufter,  for  the  fecond  lift,  except  that  the  cenfors  fhall  put  into  the  middle  urn 

0^0  gold  balls  with  24  blanks,  in  all  Jixty  ;  and  Jixty  gold  balls  into  the  fide  urns,  divided 

refpecfively  into  the  number  of  the  horfe  and  the  foot :  and  the  gold  balls  in  the  fide 

.  urns  at  either  ballot  are  by  the  addition  of  blanks  to  be  brought  even  with   the  number 

of  the  ballot  ants  at  either  urn  refpeciively.     The  cenfors  having  prepared  their  notes,  as 

has 
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has  hin  fhewn,  and  being  com  at  the  day  appointed  into  the  field,  Jhall  prefent  a  little 
urn  to  the  lord  high  Jheriff,  who  is  to  draw  twice  for  the  letters  to  be  us  d  that  day, 
the  one  at  ihe  fide  iiy>:s,  and  the  other  at  the  middle.  And  the  cenfors  having  fitted  the 
urns  accordingly,  Jhall  place  thcifelves  in  certain  movable  feats  or  pulpits  (to  be  kept 
for  that  life  in  the  pavilion)  the  f.rfi  ccnfor  before  the  horfe  urn,  the  fecond  before  the 
foot  urn,  the  lord  lieutenant  doing  the  office  of  cenfor  pro  tempore  at  the  middle  urn ; 
where  all  and  every  one  of  them  [hall  caufe  the  laws  of  the  ballot  to  be  diligently  obferv'd, 
taking  a  fp:cial  care  that  n '  ma  i  be  fuffer'd  to  com  above  once  to  the  urn,  (wherof  it 
more  particularly  cove  cms  the  fubcenfors,  that  is  to  fay,  the  overfeers  of  every  parijh, 
to  be  careful ;  they  being  each  in  this  regard  refponfible  for  their  refpeSive  parifoes)  or 
to  draw  above  one  ball,  which  if  it  be  gold,  he  is  to  prefent  to  the  cenfor,  who  fl: all 
look  upon  the  letter ;  and  if  it  be  not  that  of  the  day,  and  of  the  refpeSlive  urn,  appre- 
hend the  party,  who  for  this  or  any  other  like  diforder,  is  obnoxious  to  the  phylarch. 

This  order  being  obferv'd  by  the  cenfors,  it  is  not  poflible  for  the  people,  if 
they  can  but  draw  the  balls,  tho  they  underftand  nothing  at  all  of  the  ballot,  to  be 
out.  To  philofophize  further  upon  this  art,  tho  there  be  nothing  more  rational, 
were  not  worth  the  while;  becaufe  in  writing  it  will  be  perplex'd,  and  the  firfl: 
praftice  of  it  gives  the  demonftration  :  whence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  orator, 
after  fome  needlefs  pains  in  the  expknation  of  the  two  foregoing  orders,  betaking 
himfelf  to  exemplify  the  fame,  found  the  work  don  to  his  hand  •,  for  the  tribe,  as 
eager  upon  a  bufinefs  of  this  nature,  had  retain'd  one  of  the  furveyors,  out  of 
whom  (before  the  orator  arriv'd)  the/  had  got  the  whole  myftery  by  a  lloln  mufter, 
at  which  in  order  to  the  ballot  they  had  made  certain  magiftrats  pro  tempore.  ■ 
Wherfore  he  found  not  only  the  pavilion  ^for  this  time  a  tent)  erefted  with  three 
polls,  fupplying  the  place  of  pillars  to  the  urns  -,  but  the  urns  being  prepar'd  v/ith 
a  juft  number  of  balls  for  the  firfl  ballot,  to  becom  the  field,  and  the  occafion  very 
gallantly,  with  their  covers  made  in  the  manner  of  helmets,  open  at  either  ear  to 
give  paflage  to  the  hands  of  the  ballotants,  and  flancing  with  noble  plumes  to  diredt 
the  march  of  the  people.     Wherfore  he  proceeded  to 

The  tenth  ORDER,  requiring  of  the  deputys  of  the  parifhes.  That  upon  every  lo Order. 
Monday  next  enfuing  the  lajl  of  February,  they  tnake  their  perfonal  appearance,  horfe 
and  foot  in  arms  accordingly,  at  the  rendevowz  of  the  tribe;  where  being  in  difciplin, 
the  horfe  upon  the  right,  and  the  foot  upon  the  left,  before  the  pavilion,  and  having 
made  oath  by  holding  up  their  hands  upon  the  tender  of  it  by  the  lord  high  fheriff,  to 
make  election  without  favour,  and  of  fuch  only  as  they  fioall  judg  fitteft  for  the  comr,ion- 
weal.h  :  the  condutl  or  fioall  take  three  balls,  the  one  infcrib'd  with  thefe  words  [out- 
ward files]  anothir  with  thefe  words  [inward  files]  and  the  third  with  thefe  [middle 
file:]  which  bells  he  Jhall  cajl  into  a  little  urn,  and  prefent  it  to  the  lord  high  fheriff, 
who  drazving  one,  fie il  give  the  words  of  command,  as  they  are  therupon  infcriVd,  and 
the  L  'Hot  fiall  b.  \n  accordingly.  For  example,  if  the  ball  be  infcriFd  miiliWe  filer, 
the  ballot  fJj all  beg.n  by  the  middle  ;  that  is,  the  t'lto  files  that  are  middle  to  the  horfe, 
fioall  draw  out  firjl  to  the  horfe  urn,  and  the  two  files  that  are  middle  to  the  foot,  [Ijall 
drazv  out  firfi  to  the  foot  urn,  and  be  follow' d  by  all  the  refi  of  the  files  as  they  are  next 
to  them  in  order.  The  like  fh all  be  don  by  the  inward,  or  by  the  outward  files,  in  cafe 
they  be  firfi  call'd.  And  the  files,  as  every  'man  has  drawn  his  ball,  if  it  be  filver, 
fhall  begin  at  the  urn  to  countermarch  to  their  places  \  but  he  that  has  drawn  a  gold 
7  ball 
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ball  at  a  fide  ur>u  JJjall  procede  to  the  middle  urn,  where  if  the  ball  he  draws  be  fther, 
he  Jhall  alfo  countermarch  :  but  if  it  be  gold ^  he  fiall  take  his  place  upon  a  form  fet 
crofs  the  pavilion,  with  his  face  toward  the  lord  high  Jheriff,  who  jhall  be  feated  in  the 
middle  of  the  pavilion,  with  certain  cJercs  by  him,  one  of  which  Jhall  write  dozvn  the 
names  of  every  elecior,  that  is,  of  every  one  that  drew  a  gold  ball  at  the  middle  urn, 
and  in  the  order  his  ball  was  drawn,  till  the  eleUors  amount  to  fix  in  number.  And 
the  fir fi  fix  eleSlors,  horfe  and  feot  promifcuoifly,  are  the  fi.rji  order  of  ele5lors  ;  the 
fecond  fix  {fill  accounting  them  as  they  are  drawn)  the  fecond  order ;  the  third  fix,  the 
third  order;  and  the  fourth  fix,  the  fourth  order  of  electors  :  every  ele£ior  having  place 
in  his  order,  according  to  the  order  wherein  he  was  draivn.  But  fo  foon  as  the  firfi 
order  of  electors  is  complete,  the  lord  high  fijeriff  Jhall  fend  them  with  a  copy  of  the  foU 
lowing  lift,  and  a  clerc  that  underftands  the  ballot,  immediatly  to  a  little  tent  ftanding 
before  the  pavilion  in  his  ey,  to  which  no  other  perfon  but  themfelves,  during  the  cleC' 
tion,  fijall  approach,     the  lift  Jhall  be  written  in  this  manner  : 

Anno  Domini. 

The  lift  of  the  prime  magnitude  or  firft  day^s  ele8ion  of  magiftrats. 


Inflitution  of    I.  The  lord  high  {heriff,  commander  in  chief 
the  prime         2.  Lord  lieutenant 


J  — J  J       -      '   —        /     (^ 

niagnuuae,       ^^  Lord  ciiftos  rotulorum,  muftermajler  general .        at     this    prefent    mufter    700 


of  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  containing 


4.  The  condu6tor,  being  quartermafter  general 

5.  The  firft  cenlbr 

6.  The  fecond  cenfor 


horfe,    and   1500  foot,    in    all 
22000  deputy s. 


AND  the  elect  ers  of  the  firft  band  or  order,  being  fix,  fijall  each  of  them  name  to  his 
refpecHve  magiftracy  in  the  left  fuch  as  are  not  already  eleSted  in  the  hundreds,  till  one 
competitor  be  chofen  to  every  magiftracy  in  the  lift  by  the  ballot  of  the  eleilors  of  the  firft 
order ;  which  don,  the  liji  with  the  competitors  t  her  unto  annexed  fhall  be  return' d  to 
the  lord  high  Jherift'  by  the  clerc  attending  that  order,  but  the  electors  Jhall  keep  their 
places :  for  they  have  already  given  their  Juffrage,  and  may  not  enter  into  the  ballot 
of  the  tribe.  If  there  arifes  any  difpute  in  an  order  of  electors^  one  of  the  cenfors  or  fub- 
cetifors  appointed  by  them  in  cafe  they  be  electors,  Jhall  enter  into  the  tent  of  that  order-, 
and  that  order  fioall  ftand  to  his  judgment  in  the  decifion  of  the  controverfy.  The  like 
fioall  be  don  exailly  by  each  other  order  of  ele^ors,  being  fent  as  they  are  drawn,  each 
with  another  copy  of  the  fame  lift,  into  a  diftin£f  tent,  till  there  be  returned  to  the  lord 
high  fheriff  four  competitors  to  every  magiftracy  in  the  lift ;  that  is  to  fay,  one  competitor 
elected  to  every  office  in  every  one  of  the  four  orders  :  which  competitors  the  lord  high 
Jhei  iff  Jhall  cauje  to  be  proncunc'd  cr  read  by  a  cryer  to  the  congregation  ;  and  the  con- 
gregation having  heard  the  whole  lifts  repeated,  the  names  fijall  be  put  by  the  lord  high 
Jherift^  to  the  tribe,  one  by  one,  beginning  with  the  firft  competitor  in  the  firft  order, 
thence  preceding  to  the  fi,rjl  compeiiior  in  thejecond  order,  and  jo  to  the  firft  in  the  third 
and  fourth  orders.  And  the  juffrage  s  being  taken  in  boxes  by  boys  (as  has  bin  already 
^fiwu)  fijall  be  poured  into  the  bozvls  ftanding  before  the  cenfors,  who  fijall  be  fated  at 
each  end  of  the  table  in  the  pavilion,  the  one  numbring  the  affirmatives,  and  the  other 
the  negatives  j  and  he,  of  the  four  competitors  to  the  firft  magiftracy,  that  has  moft 
above  half  the  fuffrages  of  the  tribe  in  the  affirmative,  is  the  firjl  magiftrat.     The  like 

is 
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is  to  he  don  fuccejfivdy  by  the  reft  of  the  competitors  in  their  order.  But  hectiufe  foon 
after  the  boxes  are  fent  out  for  the  firft  name.,  there  be  others  fent  out  for  the  fecond, 
and  fo  for  the  thirdy  &c.  by  which  jjieans  divers  names  are  fuccejfively  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  in  balloting  \  the  boy  that  carry s  a  box  floall  fing  or  repeat  coitinually  the 
/larne  of  the  competitor  for  whom  that  box  is  carrying,  with  that  alfo  of  the  magiflracy 
to  which  he  is  propos'd.  A  inagiftrat  of  the  tribe  happening  to  be  an  eleElor,  may  fub- 
flitute  any  one  of  his  own  order  to  execute  his  other  funSlion.  The  magiftrats  of  the 
prime  magnitude  being  thus  eleifed,  fhall  receive  the  prefent  charge  of  the  tribe. 

If  it  be  objefted  againft  this  order,  that  the  magiftrats  to  be  eledled  by  it,  \vili 
be  men  of  more  interior  rank  than  thole  of  the  hundreds,  in  regard  that  thofc  are 
chofen  firft  -,  it  may  be  remember'd,  that  fo  were  the  burgelfes  in  the  former  go- 
vernment, neverthelefs  the  knights  of  the  fhire  were  men  of  greater  quality  :  and 
the  eleftion  at  the  hundred  is  made  by  a  council  of  ele<5lors,  of  whom  lefs  cannot 
be  expefted  than  the  difcrction  of  naming  perlbns  fitteft  for  tliofe  capacity's,  with 
an  ey  upon  thefe  to  be  elefted  at  tlie  tribe.  As  for  what  may  be  objeded  in  point  . 
of  difficulty,  it  is  demonftrable  by  the  foregoing  orders,  that  a  man  might  bring 
ten  thoufand  men  (if  there  were  occafion)  with  as  much  eafc,  and  as  fuddenly  to 
perform  the  ballot,  as  he  can  make  five  thoufand  men  (drawing  them  out  by  double 
files)  to  march  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  becaufe  at  this  ballot,  to  go  up  and  down 
the  field,  diftributing  the  linen  pellets  to  every  man,  with  which  he  is  to  ballot  or 
give  fuffrage,  would  lofe  a  great  deal  of  time,  therfore  a  man's  wife,  his  daugh- 
ters, or  others,  make  him  his  provifion  of  pellets  before  the  ballot ;  and  he  corns 
into  the  field  with  a  matter  of  a  fcore  of  them  in  his  pocket.  And  now  I  have  as 
good  as  don  with  the  fport.     The  next  is 

The  eleventh  ORDER,  explaining  the  dutys  and fun^ions  of  the  magiftva's  con-   „  n  Order.^_ 
tain''d  in  the  lift  of  the  prime  magnitude  :  and  ihofe  of  the  hundreds,  beginning  with  the   (he  magiiha'is 
lord  high  fheriff,  who,  over  and  above  his  more  antient  offices,  and  thofe  added  by  the  of  the  pnme 
former  order,  is  the  firft  magiftrat  of  the  phylarch,  or  prerogative  troop.     The  lord  magnitude. 
lieutenant,  over  and  above  his  duty  mentioned,  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  mufters  of 
the  youth,  and  fecond  magiftrat  of  the  phylarch.     The  cuftos  rotulorum /j  to  return 
the  yearly  mufter-rolls  of  the  tribe,  as  well  that  of  the  ycuth  as  of  the  eldrrs,  to  the 
rolls  in  emporium,  and  is  the  third  magiftrat  of  the  phylarch.     The  cenfors  by  them- 
f elves,  and  their  fubcenfors,  that  is,  the  overfeers  of  the  pariftjes,  are  to  fee  that  the 
refpeftive  laws  of  the  ballot  be  ohferv''d  in  all  the  popular  affcmblys  cf  the  tribe.     They 
have  power  alfo  to  put  fuch  national  miniftevs,  as  in  preaching  ftjall  intermeddle  with 
matters  of  government,  out  cf  their  livings  :  except  the  party  appeals  to  the  phylarch, 
cr  to  the  council  of  religion,  where  in  that  cafe  the  cenfors  ftoall  profecute.     All  and 
every  one  of  thefe  magiftrats,  together  with  the  juftices  of  peace,  and  the  jurymen  of  the 
hundreds,  amounting  in  the  whole  number  to  threefcore  and  fix,  are  the  prerogative 
troop  or  phylarch  of  the  tribe. 

THE  funtlion  0/ /^f  phylarch  or  prerogative  troop  is  fivefold. 

First,  They  are  the  council  of  the  tribe,  and  as  fuch  to  govern  the  mufters  of  the  Funftions  of 
fame  according  to  the  foregoing  orders,  having  cognizance  of  what  has  paft  in  the  con-   "•^i''>  ^'''^"' 
gregation  or  ele^icns  made  in  the  parifhcs  or  the  hundreds,  with  power  to  puniftj  any 
undue  pra5liccs,  or  variation  from  their  refpe^live  rules  and  orders,  under  an  appeal  to 
the  parlament.     A  marriage  legitimatly  is  to  be  pronounced  by  the  parochial  congregation, 
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the  mujier  of  the  hundred,  or  the  phylarch.  And  if  a  tribe  have  a  defire  (which  they 
are  to  exprefs  at  the  riiiiflcr  by  their  captains,  every  troop  by  his  own)  to  petition  the 
parlaraent,  the  phylarch,  as  the  counfil,  fhall  frame  the  petition  in  the  pavilion,  and 
propofe  it  by  claufes  to  the  ballot  of  the  whole  tribe  ;  and  the  claafes  that  pall  be  affirm' d 
by  the  ballot  of  the  tribe,  andfign'd  by  the  hands  of  the  fix  magifirats  of  the  prime  mag- 
nitude, (}jall  be  rccciv'd  and  ejieem^d  by  the  parlament  ejs  the  petition  of  the  tribe,  and 
no  other. 

Secondly,  The  phylarch  has  power  to  call  to  thdir  affiflance  what  other  troops  of 
the  tribe  they  pleafe  (be  they  elders  or  youth,  whofe  difciplin  zvill  be  hereafter  direEled) 
and  with  thefe  to  receive  the  judges  itinerant  in  their  circuits,  whom  the  magifirats  of 
the  phylarch  fijall  cffifi  upon  the  bench,  and  the  jurys  elfewhere  in  their  proper  func-- 
tiovs  according  to  the  more  antient  laws  and  cufloms  of  this  nation. 

Thirdly,  T'i'd?  phylarch  y?'^//  hold  the  court  called  the  quarter  iefiions  ^cforJ/wj- 
to  the  antient  cujiom,  and  therin  fhall  alfo  hear  caufes  in  order  to  the  protection  of 
liberty  of  confidence,  ly  fiuch  rules  as  are  or  fi^all  hereafter  be  appointed  by  the  par- 
lament. 

Fourthly,  All  commiffions  iffu'd  into  the  tribes  by  the  parlament,  or  by  the  chan- 
cery, are  to  be  dire£fed  to  the  phylarch,  or  font  of  that  troop,  and  executed  by  the  fiamt 
refipeBively. 

Fifthly,  In  the  cafie  ofi  levys  of  mony  the  parlament  fioall  tax  the  phylarchs,  thr 
phylarchs  fhall  tax  the  hundreds,  the  hundreds  the  parifioes,  and  the  parifljes  fijall  levy 
it  upon  them f elves.  The  parifijes  having  levy'd  the  tax-mony,  accordingly  fioall  return 
it  to  the  officers  of  the  hmtdreds,  the  hundreds  to  the  phylarchs,  and  the  phylarchs  to 
the  Exchequer.  But  ifi  a  man  has  ten  children  living,  he  fioall  pay  no  taxes  \  ifi  he 
has  fiive  living,  he  jhcll  pay  but  half  taxes ;  if  he  has  bin  marry^d  three  years,  or  be 
above  twenty  five  years  of  age,  and  has  no  child  or  children  lawfully  begotten,  he  fhall 
pay  double  taxes.  And  if  there  happen  to  grow  any  difpute  upon  thefe  or  fuch  other 
orders  as  fioall  or  may  hereto  be  added  hereafter,  the  phylarchs  fioall  judg  the  tribes, . 
a.hd  the  parlament  fioall  judg  the  phylarchs.  For  the  reft,  if  any  man  fhall  go  about  to 
introduce  the  right  or  power  of  debate  into  any  popular  council  or  congregation  of  this 
nc-ticn,  the  phylarch  or  any  magiftrat  of  the  hundred,  or  of  the  tribe,  fioall  caufe  him 
prefently  to  be  fient  in  cufiody  to  the  council  of  war. 

fnilitution  cf  The  part  of  the  order  relating  to  the  rolls  in  Emporium  being  of  fingular  ufe,  is 
the  1  -M  lbHM  nQ^  umvorthy  to  be  fomwhat  better  open'd.  In  what  manner  the  lifts  of  the  pa-- 
^tint's  "'  rifhes,  hundreds,  and  tribes  are   made,  has  bin  fhewn  in  their  refpeftive  order?, 

w'lere  after  the  partys  are  elected,  they  give  an  account  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  ciders  or  dcpvitys  in  their  refpeclive  aficmblys  or  mufters ;  the  like  for  this  part 
exaifliy  is  don  by  the  youth  in  their  difcipHn  (to  be  hereafter  fhewn)  wherfore  the 
lifts  of  the  pariOies,  youth  and  elders,  being  fum'd  up,  give  the  whole  number  of 
the  people  able  to  b.ar  arms  ;  and  the  lifts  of  the  tribes,  youth  and  elders,  being 
fum'd  up,  give  the  whole  number  of  the  people  bearing  arms.  This  acco.mt,, 
being  annually  recorded  by  the  mafter  of  the  rolls,  is  call'd  the  pillar  of  Nilus,  be- 
caufe  the  people  being  the  riches  of  the  commonwealth,  as  they  are  found  to  rife 
or  fall  by  thj  degrees  of  this  pi  lar,  like  that  river,  give  an  account  of  the  public 
harveft. 

Thi'S   much  for  the  defcription  of  the  firft  day's  work   at  the  muftcr,  which 

ha.:peri'd,  as  has  bin  fliewn.  to  be  done  as  foon  as  laid:  for  as  in  practice  it  is  of 

*  '  fmall 
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fmall  difficulty,  fo  requires  it  not  much  time,  feeing  the  great  council  of  Venice, 
confifting  of  a  like  number,  begins  at  twelve  of  the  clock,  and  ele6ts  nine  ma- 
giftrats  in  one  afternoon.  But  the  tribe  being  difmift  for  this  night,  repair'd  to 
their  quarters,  under  the  conducft  of  their  new  magiftrats.  The  next  morning 
returning  to  the  field  very  early,  the  orator  preceded  to 

The  twelfth  ORDER,  direRlng  the  mujler  of  the  tribe  in  the  fecond  day* s  ektfioH,      iz  Order. 
being  that  of  the  lift  caWd  the  galaxy ;    in  which  the  cenfors  fhall  prepare  the  urns    '""'tJtion  of 
according  to  the  dire£lions  given  in  the  ninth  order  for  the  fecond  ballot  ;  that  is  to  fay,     '    ^     ■^^* 
•with  3  6  gold  balls  in  the  middle  urn,  making  four  orders,  and  nine  electors  in  every 
order,  according  to  the  number  of  the  magifirats  in  the  lifi  of  the  galaxy,  which  is  as 
follows ; 


**  tt"-^.     >to  be  chofen  out  of  the  horfe. 
2.  Knight  ^ 


3.  Deputy") 

4.  Deputy  >  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  horfe, 

5.  Deputy] 

6.  Deputy! 

^'  j-j  P^' ^Ito  be  chofen  out  of  the  foot. 
9.  Deputy  J 

Til  E  reji  of  the  ballot  fhall  precede  exaSlly  according  to  that  of  the  firfl  day.  But 
forafmuch  as  the  commonwealth  demands  as  well  the  fruits  of  a  man's  body  as  of  his 
mind,  he  that  has  net  bin  tnarry'd  fJjall  not  be  capable  of  thefe  magiftracys  till  he  be 
■  niarry'd.  If  a  deputy,  already  chofen  to  be  an  officer  in  the  pariflj,  in  the  hundred,  or 
in  the  tribe,  be  afterwards  chofen  of  the  galaxy,  it  fhall  be  lawful  for  him  to  delegat 
his  office  in  the  pariflj,  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe,  to  any  one  of  his  own  order, 
being  not  already  chofen  into  office.  The  knights  and  deputys  being  chofen,  fhall  be 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  tribe  by  the  lord  high  fljeriff,  who  fhall  adminifter  to  them 
this  oath ;  Ye  fhall  well  and  truly  obferve  and  keep  the  orders  and  culloms  of  this 
commonwealth  which  the  people  have  chofen.  And  if  any  of  them  fhall  refufe  the 
oath,  he  fJjall  be  rejected,  and  that  competitor  which  had  the  moft  voices  next  fliall  bt 
ccWd,  in  his  place ;  who  if  he  takes  the  oath  fhall  be  entered  in  the  lift  ;  but  if  he  alfo 
refufes  the  oath,  he  who  had  moft  voices  next  ftjall  be  call'd,  and  fo  till  the  number  of 
rine  out  of  ihofe  competitors  which  had  moft  voices  be  fzvorn  knights  and  deputys  of 
the  galaxy.  [This  claufc,  in  regard  of  the  late  divifions,  and  to  the  end  that  no 
violence  be  offer'd  to  any  man's  confcience,  to  be  of  force  but  for  the  firft  three 
years  only.]  The  knights  of  the  galaxy  being  ek5led  and  fworn,  are  to  repair,  by  the 
Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  of  March,  to  the  pantheon  or  palace  of  juftice,  fituated 
in  the  metropolis  of  this  commonwealth  ( except  the  parlament,  by  reafon  of  a  conta- 
gious ficknefs,  or  fom  other  occafwn,  has  adjourned  to  another  part  of  the  nation)  where 
they  are  to  take  their  places  in  the  fenat,  and  continue  in  full  power  and  commiffion  as 
fenators  for  the  full  term  of  three  years  next  infuing  the  date  of  their  ele^ion.  The 
deputy s  of  the  galaxy  are  to  repair  by  the  fame  day  {except  as  before  excepted)  to  the 
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halo  fituated  in  Emporium,  where  they  are  to  be  lifted  of  the  prerogative  tribe,  or 
equal  reprefentntive  of  the  people  ;  and  to  continue  in  full  power  and  commijfion  as  their 
deputy s  for  the  full  term  cf  three  years  next  infuing  their  eleSlicn.  But  forafmuch  as~ 
the  term  of  every  magiftracy  or  office  in  this  commonwealth  requires  an  equal  vacation,_ 
a  knight  or  deputy  of  the  galaxy,  having  fulfWd  his  term  of  three  years,  fijail  not  be 
reeleEled  into  the  fame  galaxy,  or  any  other y  till  he  has  alfo  fulfilled  his  three  years 
vacation. 

Whoever  fhall  rightly  confider  the  foregoing  orders,  will  be  as  little  able  tcf 
find  hov/  it  is  poffible,  that  a  worfliipful  knight  iliould  declare  himfelf  in  ale  and 
beef  worthy  to  ferve  his  country,  as  how  my  lord  high  flieritf'.s  honour,  in  cafe 
he  were  protefted  from  the  law,  could  play  the  knave.  But  tho  the  foregoing  or- 
ders, fo  far  as  they  regard  the  conftitution  of  the  fenat  ?.nd  tlie  people,  requiring 
no  more  as  to  an  ordinary  eledion  than  is  therin  explain'd,  tJiat  is  but  one  third 
part  of  their  knights  and  deputys,  are  perfeil ;  yet  muft  we  in  this  place,  and  as 
to  the  inftitution,  of  neceffity  ereft  a  fcaffold.  For  the  commonwealth  to  the  firft 
creation  of  her  councils  in  full  number,  requir'd  thrice  as  many  as  are  eligible  by 
the  foregoing  orders.  "Wherfore  the  orator,  whofe  aid  in  this  place  was  moil  ne- 
ceiTary,  rightly  informing  the  people  of  the  realbn,  ftaid  them  two  days  longer  at 
the  mufter,  and  took  this  courle.  One  lift  containing  two  knights  and  i^Ntn  de- 
putys, he  caus'd  to  be  chofen  upon  the  fecond  day ;  which  lift  being  call'd  the 
jirft  galaxy,  qualify'd  the  partys  elefced  of  it  with  power  for  the  term  of  one  year 
and  no  longer  :  another  lift  containing  tv,'o  knights  and  feven  deputys  more,  he 
caus'd  to  be  choL-n  the  third  day,  which  lift  being  eall'd  the  fecond  galaxy,  qua- 
lify'd the  partys  elefted  of  it  v/ith  power  for  the  term  of  two  years  and  no  longer. 
And  upon  the  fourth  day  he  chofe  the  third  galaxy,  according  as  it  is  direfted'by 
the  order,  impower'd  for  three  years  ;  which  lifts  llicceflively  falling  (like  the  figns 
or  conftellations  of  one  hemifphere,  which  fetting,  caufe  thole  of  the  other  to  rife) 
caft  the  great  orbs  of  this  comm.onwealth  into  an  annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual 
revolution. 

The  bufinels  of  the  mufter  being   thus  happily  finifh'd,  Hermes  de  Caduceo,, 
lord  orator  of  tire  tribe  of  A'V^Z'/^,  being  now  put  into  her  firft  rapture,  caus'd  one 
of  the  cenfors  pulpits  to  be  planted  in  front  of  the  fquadron,  and  afcending  into  • 
the  fame,  fpake  after  this  manner. 

My  lords,  the  fiiagiftrats  and  the  people  of  the  tribe  0/  Nubia. 

"  "f  TT"-^  ha.ve  this  day  folemniz'd  the  happy  nuptials  of  the  two  greateft  princes 
"  VV  ^^^^  ^^^  upon  the  earth  or  in  nature,  arms  and  councils  :  in  the  mutual 
"  i;u.:^»..ces  v/herof  confifts  your  v/hole  commonweal  rH  ;  whole  councils  upon 
"  their  perpetual  wlieelings,  marches,  and  countermarches,  create  her  armys  -, 
"  anti  whole  armys  with  the  golden  vollys  of  the  ballot  at  once  create  and  falute 
"  her  councils.  'I'here  be  thofe  (fuch  is  the  world  at  prefent)  that  t'link  it  ridi- 
"  culous  to  fee  a  nation  exercifing  its  civil  funftions  in  military  difcipiin  -,  while 
♦'  ,tl;ey,  committing  their  buff  to  tlieir  i'ervants,  com  tliemfelves  to  hold  trenchardc. 
"  For  wh:U  avails  it  fuch  as  are  unarm'd,  or  (which  is  all  one)  whofe  education 
**  acquaints  them  not  v/ith  the  proper  ufe  of  their  fwords,  to  be  call'd  citizens  .'' 
♦*  Yv'liat  Vv-ere  two  or  three  thoufand  of  you,  tho  never  fo  w-ell  affefted  to  your 
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«  country,  but  naked,  to  one  troop  of  mercenary  foldlers?    If  tliey  Hicuicl  com 
«■*  upon   the  field  and  fay,  Gentlemen,  It  is  thought  fit  that  fuch  and  fuch  m-u 
"  fliould   be  chofen   by  you  ;    vv'here  were  your  liberty ;    Or,  Gentlemen,  parla- 
"  ments  are  exceeding  good,  but  you  are  to  have  a  little   patience,  thcfe  tiin^s 
"  are  not  lb  fit  for  them  -,    where  were   your  commonwealth  ?    What  caufes  the 
"  monarchy  of  the  'Tirrcs  but  fervants  in  arms  ?    What  was  it  that  begot  the  glo- 
*'  rious   commonwealth  of  Rome,    but  the  fword  in  the  hands  of  her  citizens  ? 
"  Wherfore  my  glad  eys  falute  the  ferenity  and  brightnefs  of  this  day  v/lth  a  fliowr. 
"  that  ihall  not  cloud  it.     Behold  the  army  of //"r^^f/ becom  a  commonwealth,  and 
"  the  commoiiwealth  of  Ifrael  remaining  an  army,  with  her  rulers  of  tens  and  of- 
*'  fiftys,  her  rulers  of  hundreds  and  thoufands,  drawing  near  (as  this  day  throout 
"  our  happy  fields)  to  the  lot  by  her  tribes,  increas'd  above  threefold,  and  led  up 
"  by  her  phylarchs  or  princes,  to  fit  upon  *  fifty  thrones,  judging  tlie  fifty  tribes. 
"  o{ Oceana!    Or,  Is  it  Athens^  breaking  from  her  iron  lepulcher,  where  fhe  has 
"  bin  lb  long  trampled  by  holfs  oi  janizary s?    For  certainly  that  is  the  voice  ot 
"  Theseus,  having  gather'd   his  fcatter'd  Athenians  into  one  city.     -|-  This  free- 
"  born  nation  lives  no.  upon  the  dole  or  bounty  of  one  man,  but  diftributing  her. 
"  annual  magifiracys  and  honours  with  her  own  hand,  is  herfelf  king  PEOPLE— 
"  at  which  the  orator  ijoas  a  ijchile  interrupted  with  pouts,  but  at  length  pro  ceded) — 
"  Is  it, grave  Lacedcvwn  in  her  arm'd  tribe  divided  by  her  cba  and  her  mora,  which 
"  appears  to  chide  me  that  I  teach  the  people  to  talk,  or  conceive  fuch  language 
"  as  is  dreft  like  a  woman,  to  be  a  fit  ulker  of  the  joys  of  liberty  into  the  hearts  of 
"  men  ?  Is  it  Rotne  in  her  vi6lorious  arms   (for  fo  Ihe  held  her  cokAo  or  congrega- 
"  tion)  that  congratulats  with  us,  for  finding  out  that  which  fhe  could  not  hit  on, 
"  and  binding  vip  her  ccmitia   ciiriata,  centuriata,   and  tributa,  in  one  inviolable. 
"  league  of  union  ?    Or  is  it  the  great  council  of  incomparable  Venice,  bowling. 
"  forth  by  the  felf-fame  ballot  her  immortal  commonwealth .-'    For,  neither  by  / 
"  reafon  nor  by  experience   is  it  impoflible   that  a  commonwealth  fhould  be  im-. 
"  mortal-,  feeing  the  people  being  the  niaterials,  never  dy ;  and  the  form,  which  . 
"-  is  motion,  mu(f,  without  oppofition,  be  endlefs.     The  bov/1  which  is  throvv-n 
"  from  your   hand,  if  there  be  no  rub,  no  impediment,  fliall  never  ceafe :    for 
"-■which  caufe  the  gl  rious  luminarys  that  are  the  bowls  of  God,  were  once  thrown. 
"  for  ever;  and  next  thefe,  xhoitt  oi Venice.     But  certainly,  my  lords,  v.'hatever. 
"  thefe  great  examples  may  have  fhewn  us,  we  are  the  firft  that  have  fhev^n  to 
"  the  world  a  commonv/ealth  eftablifli'd  in  her  rife  upon  fifty  fuch  towers,  and  fo 
"- garnizon'd  as  are  the  tribes  of  Oceana,  containing   a  hundred   thoufand  elders 

upon  the  annual  lifi-,  and  yet  but  an  outguard  \  befidcs  her  marching  armys  ta 
"■  be  equal  in  the  dilciplin,  -and  in  the  number  of  her  youth. 

"  And  foralVnuch  as  foverain  power  is  a  neceffary  but  a  formidable  creature,  not 
"■  unlike  the  pouder  which  (as  ycu  are  foldiers)  is  at  once  yovir  fafety  and  your 
"  danger,  being  fubjeft  to  take  fire  againlt  you  as  well  as  for  you ;  how  well  and 
*'  fecurely  is  fhe  by  your  galaxys  fo  collected  as  to  be  in  full  force  and  vigor,  a.ad 
"  yet  fo  diftributed  that  it  is  nr-polTible  you  lliould  be  blown  up  by  your  own 
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"  magazine  ?  Let  them  who  will  have  it,  that  power  if  it  be  confin'd  cannot  be 

"  foverain,  tell  us,  whether  our  rivers  do   not  enjoy  a  more  lecure  and  fruitful 

"  reign  within  their  proper  banks,  than  if  it  were  lawful  for  them,  m  ravaging 

"  our  harvefts,  to  fpill  themfelves  ?  v/hether  fouls,  not  confin'd   to  their  peculiar 

"  bodvs,  do  govern  them  any  more  than  thofe  of  witches  in  their  trances  ?  whether 

"  power,  not  confin'd  to  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  virtue,  has  any  other  bounds 

"  than  thofe  of  vice  and  paffion  ?  or  if  vice  and  pafTion  be  boundlefs,  and  reafon 

"  and  virtue  have  certain  limits,  on  which  of  thefe  thrones  holy  men  fliould  anoint 

"  theii-  foverain  ?  but  to  blow  away  this  duft,  the  foverain  power  of  a  common- 

■"  wealth  is  no  more  bounded,  that  is  to  fay  ftraitned,  than  that  of  a  monarch  ;   but 

"  ia  balanc'd.     The  eagle  mounts  not  to  her  proper  pitch,  if  flie  be  bounded  ;  nor 

"  is  free,  if  flie  be  not  balanc'd.     And  left  a  monarch  fhouid  think  he  can  reach' 

"  further  v/ith  his  fcepter,  the  Roman  eagle  upon  fuch  a  balance  fpread  her  wings 

"  from  the  ocean  to  Euphrates.     Receive  the  foverain  power  ;  you  have  received 

'"  it,   hold  it  faft,  imbrace  it  for  ever  in  your  fliining  arms.     The  virtue  of  the 

"  loadftone  is  not  impair'd  or  limited,  but  receives  flrength  and  nourifhment  by 

•*'  being  bound  in  iron.     And  lb  giving  your  lordfliips  much  joy,  I  take  my  leave 

«  of  this  tribe." 

The  orator  defcending,  had  the  period  of  his  fpeech  made  with  a  vaft  applaufc 

and  exultation  of  the  whole  tribe,  attending  him  for  that  night  to  his  quarter,  as 

.the  phylarcb  with  fome  commanded  troops  did  the  next  day  to  the  frontiers  of  the 

tribe,  where  leave  was  taken  on  both  fides  with  more  tears  than  grief. 

"Definition  of         So,  a  tribe  is  the  third  divifion  of  land  occafion'd  by  the  third  colledion  of  the 

the  tube.         .people,  wiicfe  funftions  proper  to  that  place  are  contoin'd   in   the  five  foregoing 

orders. 

The  inftitution  of  the  commonwealth  was  fuch  as  needed  thofe  props  and  fcaf- 

fclds  which  may  have  troubled  the  reader ;   but  I  fliall  here  take  them  away,  and 

com  to  the  conftitution  which  ftands  by  it  felf,  and  yields  a  clearer  profpeft. 

CopOimtion  The  motions,  by  what  has  bin  already  fliov/n,  are  fpherical ;   and  fpherical  mo- 

ci  the  com-      tions  have  their  proper  center  :   for  which  caufe  (e'er  I  precede  further)   it  will  be 

neccITary,  for  the  better  undcrlbinding  of  the  whole,  that  I  difcover  the  center 

Twheriipon  the  motions  of  this  commonwealth  are  form'ci. 

The  center,  or  bafis  of  every  government,  is  no  other  than  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  fame. 

FuNDAMbNTAL  laws  are  fuch  a.-,  ftate  what  it  is  that  a  man  may  call  his  own, 
that  is  to  lay,  property  ;  and  wii^t  the  means  be  wlierby  a  man  may  enjoy  his  own, 
that  is  to  fay,  prote6lion.  The  firft  is  alfo  call'd  dominion,  and  the  fecond  empire 
or  foverain  power,  wherof  this  (as  has  been  (hev/n)  is  the  natural  produdl  of  the 
former  :  for  fuch  as  is  the  balance  of  dominion  in  a  nation,  fuch  is  the  nature  of 
its  empire. 

Wherfor  a  the  fundamental  I?.ws  of  Oceana.,  or  the  center  of  this  commonwealth, 
are  the  agrarian  and  the  ballot :  the  agrarian  by  the  balance  of  dominion  preierving 
equality  in  the  root ;  and  the  ballo;:  by  an  equal  rotation  conveying  it  into  the 
branch,  or  exercife  of  f  jverain  power  :  as,  to  begin  with  the  former,  appears  by 

The  thirteenth  ORDER,  confiiiuting  the  agrarian  laws  of  Oceana,  Marpefia, 
■end  Panopea,  v.'Lerby  it  is  ordciin'd,  firft,  for  all  fuch  lar.ds  as  are  lying  and  being 

within 
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wHbtn  the  proper  territory s  of  Oceana,  that  every  man  xvho  is  at  prsfent  fo£'ej1,  or 
Jball  hereafter  be  poffefl  of  an  efiate  in  land  exceeding  the  revenue  of  two  thciifand  pounds 
a  year ^  and  having  more  than  one  fon,  fhall  leave  his  lands  either  equally  divided  among 
them,  in  cafe  the  lands  amount  to  above  2000  1.  a  year  to  each  ;  or  fo  near  equally  in 
cafe  they  com  under,  that  the  greater  part  or  portion  of  the  fame  remaining  to  the  eldejt, 
excede  not  the  value  of  two  thoufand  pounds  revenue.  And  no  man,  not  in  prefent  pof- 
fejfion  of  lands  above  the  value  of  two  thoufand  pounds  by  the  year,  fuall  receive,  enjoy 
(except  by  laivful  inheritance)  acquire,  or  pur  chafe  to  hinfelf  la::ds  within  the  f aid  ter- 
ritorys,  amounting,  with  thofe  already  in  his poffejfion,  above  the  faid  revenue.  And  if 
a  man  has  a  daughter,  or  daughters,  except  fhe  be  an  heirefs,  or  they  be  heireffes,  he  ■ 
fhall  not  leave  or  give  to  any  one  of  them  in  marriage,  or  otherwife,  for  her  portion, 
above  the  value  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  in  lands,  goods,,  and  monys.  Nor  " 
fhall  any  friend,  kinfman,  or  kinfwonian,  add  to  her  or  their  portion  or  portions  that 
are  fo  provided  for,  to  make  any  one  of  them  greater.  Nor  fljall  any  man  demand,  or 
have  more  in  marriage  with  any  woman.  N evert  helefs  an  heirefs  fhall  enjoy  her  lawful 
inheritance,  and  a  widow,  whatfoever  the  bounty  or  affeSlion  of  her  hiijhand  fljall  be- 
queath to  her,  to  be  divided  in  the  firfi  generation,  wherin  it  is  divifible  according  as  has 
bin  fjjewn. 

Secondly,  For  lands  lying  and  being  within  the  territorys  o/Marpefia,  the  agra- 
rian fhall  hold  in  all  parts  as  it  is  eftablifloed  in  Oceana,  except  only  in  the  flandard  or 
proportion  of  eft  ate  s  in  land,  which  fljall  be  fet  for  Marpefia  at  five  hundred  pounds. 
And,. 

Thirdly,  For  Pdnopea,  the  agrarian fioall  hold  in  all  parts,  as  in  Oceana.     And 
whofoever  poffejfnig  above  the  proportion  allowed  by  thefe  lazvs,  fioallbe  lawfully  con-  - 
viffed  of  the  fame,  fijall  forfeit  the  overplus  to  the  ufe  of  the  flat  e. 

'Agrarian  laws  of  all  others  have  ever  bin  the  greateft  bugbears,  and  fo  in  the 
inftitution  were  thefe,  at  which  time  it  was  ridiculous  to  fee  how  ftrange  a  fear  ap- 
pear'd  in  every  body  of  that  which,  being  good  for  all,  could  hurt  no  body.  But 
inftead  of  the  proof  of  this  order,  I  fhall  out  of  thofe  many  debates  that  happcn'd 
e'er  it  could  be  paft,  infert  two  fpeeches  that  were  made  at  the  council  of  legiflators, 
the  firit  by  the  right  honourable  Philautus  de  Garbo,  a  young  man,  being  heir 
apparent  to  a  very  noble,  family,  and  one  of  tiie  counfillors,  who  cxpreft  himlelf  as;; 
follows. 

May  it  pleafe  your  highnefs,  my  lord  Archon  <j/ Oceana.. 

"  T  F  I  did  not,  to  my  capacity,  know  from  how  profound  a  counfillor  I  diflc^nt,  , 
"  it  would  certainly  be  no  hard  talk  to  make  it  as  light  as  the  day  :  firll.  That 
"  an  agrarian  is  altogether  unneceiTaiy. .  Secondly,  Thiat  it  is  dangtious  to  a  ccim- 
*'  monwealth.-  Thirdly,  That  it  is  infufficicnt  to  keep  out  monarcuy.  Fourt'hly, 
"  That  it  ruins  familys.  Fifthly,  That  it  deftroys  induftry.  And  lafc  of  all, 
"  That  tho  it  were  indeed  of  any  good  ufe,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  fuch  difficulty  to 
*'  introduce  in  this  nation,  and  fo  to  fettle  that  it  may  be  lailing,  as  is  altogether 
"  invincible. 

"  First,  That  an  agrarian  is  unnece/Tary  to  a  commonwealth,  what  clearer  tcili- 

"  mony  can  there  be,  than  that   the  commonweakhs  which  are  our  cotemporarys 

"  {Venice,  to  which  your  highnefs  gives  the   upperhand  of  all  antiquity,  being 
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one)  have  no  fvich  thing  ?  and  there  can  be  no  reafon  why  thfy  have  it  net, 
feeing  it  is  in  the  foverain  pov/er  at  any  time  to  cftablilli  luch  an  order,  but  that 
they  need  it  not  -,  wherfore  no  wonder  if  Aristotle,  v.ho  pretends  to  be  a  good 
coinmonweakhfman  lias  long  fince  derided  Phaleas,  to  whom  it  was  attributed 
by  tlie  Greecs,  for  his  invention. 

"  Secondlv,  That  an  agrarian  is  dangerous  to  a  commonwealth  is  affirm'd  upon 
no  flight  authority,  feeing  Machiavel  is  pofitive,  that  it  was  the  difienliou 
which  happened  about  the  agrarian  that  caus'd  the  deftruflion  oi  Rome  ;.  nor  do  I 
think  that  it  did  much  better  in  Lacedemcn,  as  I  fhall  ihew  anon. 
"  Tkikdly,  That  it  is  infufficient  to  keep  out  monarchy  cannot  without  impiety 
be  denv'd,  the  holy  Scriptures  bearing  witnefs,  that  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael, 
notwithftanding  her  agrarian,  fubmitted  her  neck  to  the  arbritrary  yoke  of  her 
prin-ces. 

"  Fourthly,  therfore  to  com  to  my  next  aflertion.  That  it  is  deilruftive  to  fa- 
milys  -,  this  alfo  is  fo  apparent,  that  it  needs  pity  rather  than  proof.  Why,  alas, 
do  you  bind  a  nobility  (which  no  generation  fhall  deny  to  have  bin  the  firft  that 
freely  facrific'd  their  blood  to  the  antient  libertys  of  this  peoplej  on  an  unholy 
altar  ?  why  are  the  people  taught,  that  their  liberty,  which,  except  our  noble 
ancefl;or3  had  bin  born,  muft  have  long  fince  bin  bury'd,  cannot  now  be  born 
except  we  be  bury'd  .''  a  commonwealth  fliould  have  the  innocence  of  the  dove. 
Let  us  leave  this  purchafe  of  her  birth  to  the  ferpent,  which  eats  itfelf  out  of  the 
womb  of  its  mother. 

"  Fifthly,  but  it  may  be  faid,  perhaps,  That  we  are  fallen  from  our  firfl  love, 
becom  proud  and  idle.  It  is  certain,  my  lords,  that  the  hand  of  God  is  not 
upon  us  for  nothing.  But  take  heed  how  you  admit  of  fuch  afifaults  and  iallys 
upon  mens  eftates,  as  may  flacken  tlie  nerve  of  labor,  and  give  others  alfo  reafon 
to  believe  that  their  fweat  is  vain  ;  or  elfe,  whatfoever  be  pretended,  your 
agrarian  (which  is  my  fifth  afTertion)  muft  indeed  deftroy  induftry.  For,  that  fo 
it  did  in  Lacedemon  is  moft  apparent,  as  alfo  that  it  could  do  no  otherwife,  where 
every  man  having  his  40  quarters  of  barly,  with  wine  proportionable,  fupply'd 
him  out  of  his  own  lot  by  his  laborer  or  helot ;  and  being  confin'd  in  that  to  the 
fcuntling  above  which  he  might  not  live,  there  was  not  any  fuch  thing  as  a  trade, 
or  other  art,  except  that  of  war,  in  exercife.  Wherfore  a  Spartan,  if  he  were 
not  in  arms,  muft  fit  and  play  with  his-  fingers,  whence  infu'd  perpetual  war, 
and,  the  eftatc  of  the  ciry  being  as  little  capable  of  increafe  as  that  of  the  citizens, 
h.-r  inevitable  rain.  Now  v/hat  better  ends  you<:an  propofe  to  your  fclves  in  the 
like  ways,  1  do  not  fo  well  fee  as  I  perceive  that  there  may  be  worfe  :  for  Lacede- 
mon yet  was  free  from  civil  war :  but  if  you  employ  your  citizens  no  better  than 
ihe  did,  I  cannot  promife  you  that  you  fhall  fare  fo  v/ell,  becaufe  they  are  ftill 
deisrous  of  war  that  hope  it  may  be  profitable  to  them  •,  and  the  Itrongeft  fecu- 
rity  you  can  give  of  peace,  is  to  make  it  gainful.  Otherwife  men  will  rather 
chule  that  wherby  they  may  break  your  laws,  than  that  wherby  your  laws  may 
break  them.  Which  I  fpeak  not  fo  much  in  relation  to  the  nobility  or  fuch  as 
would  be  holding,  as  to  the  people  or  them  that  would  be  getting;  the  pafiion 
i:i  thefe  being  fo  much  the  ftronger,  as  a  man's  felicity  is  weaker  in  the  fruition 
ot  things,  than  in  their  prolecution  and  increafe. 

"  Tmulv,  my  lord^,  it  is  my  fear,  that  by  taking  of  more  hands,  and  the  beft 
from  induiliy,  you  will  farther  indamage  it,  than  can  be  repair'd  by  laying  on  a 
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«*  few,  and  the  worft ;  while  the  nobility  muft  be  forc'd  to  fend  their  fons  to  tiie 
"  plow,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  to  marry  their  daughters  alfo  to  farmers. 
.  "  Sixthly,  but  I  do  not  fee  (to  come  to  the  laft  point)  how  it  is  poffibie  that 
"  this  thing  fhould  be  brought  about,  to  your  good  I  mean,  tlio  it  may  to  the  de- 
"  ftruftion  of  many.  For  that  the  agrarian  of  Ifrael,  or  that  of  Lacedemon  might 
"  ftand,  is  no  fuch  miracle ;  the  lands,  without  any  confideration  of  the  former 
"  proprietor,  being  furvey'd  and  caft  into  equal  lots,  which  could  neither  be 
"  bought,  nor  fold,  nor  mukiply'd  :  fo  that  they  knew  wherabout  to  have  a  man. 
"  But  in  this  nation  no  fuch  divifion  can  be  introduc'd,  the  lands  being  already  in 
"  the  hands  of  proprietors,  and  fuch  whofe  eftates  ly  very  rarely  together,  but 
"  mix'd  one  with  another  •,  being  alfo  of  tenures  in  nature  fo  different,  that  as 
"  there  is  no  experience  that  an  agrarian  was  ever  introduc'd  in  fuch  a  cafe,  fo 
"  there  is  no  appearance  how,  or  reafon  why  it  fliould  :  but  that  which  is  againfl: 
"  reafon  and  experience  is  impofiible." 

The  cafe  of  my  lord  Philautus  was  the  mod  concern'd  in  the  whole  nation  ; 
for  he  had  four  younger  brothers,  his  father  being  yet  living  to  wliom  he  was  heir 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Wherfore  being  a  man  both  of  good  parts  and 
efteem,  his  words  wrought  both  upon  mens  reafon  and  palTions,  and  had  born  a 
ftroke  at  the  head  of  the  bufinefs,  if  my  lord  Archon  had  not  interpos'd  the  buc- 
kler in  this  oration. 

My  lords,  the  legijlators  of  Oceana, 

"  1\  /T  ^^  ^°"^  Philautus  has  made  a  thing  which  is  eafy  to  feem  hard  ;  if  the 
"  ItA  thanks  were  due  to  his  eloquence,  it  would  be  worthy  of  lefs  praife,  than 
"  that  he  ows  it  to  his  merit,  and  the  love  he  has  moft  defervedly  purchas'd  of  all 
*'  men :  nor  is  it  rationally  to  be  fear'd,  that  he  who  is  lb  much  beforehand  in  his 
"  privat,  fhould  be  in  arrear  in  his  public  capacity.  Wherfore  my  lord's  tender- 
"  nefs  throout  his  fpeech  arifing  from  no  other  principle  than  his  folicitude  left  tlie 
"  agrarian  Ihould  be  hurtful  to  his  country  ;  it  is  no  lefs  than  my  duty  to  give  the 
"  beft  fatisfaftion  I  am  able  to  fo  good  a  patriot,  taking  every  one  of  his  doubts  in 
"  the  order  propos'd.     And, 

"  First,  Wheras  my  lord,  upon  obfervation  of  the  modern  commonwealtlis,  is 
"  of  opinion,  that  an  agrarian  is  not  necelTary  :  it  muft  be  confeft,  that  at  the  firft 
"  fight  of  them  there  is  fom  appearance  favoring  his  aiTertion,  but  upon  accidents 
"  of  no  precedent  to  us.  For  the  commonwealths  of  Sivitzerland  and  Holland,  I 
"  mean  of  thofe  leagues,  being  fituated  in  countrys  not  alluring  the  inhabitants  to 
"  wantonnefs,  but  obliging  them  to  univerfal  induftry,  have  an  implicit  agrarian 
"  in  the  nature  of  them:  and  being  not  obnoxious  to  a  growing  nobility  (which, 
"  as  long  as  their  former  monarchys  had  fpread  the  wing  over  them,  conld  either 
"  not  at  all  be  hatch'd,  or  was  foon  broken)  are  of  no  example  to  us,  whofe  ex- 
"  perience  in  this  point  has  bin  to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  even  in  thefc  govern- 
"  ments  there  be  indeed  an  explicit  agrarian  ?  for  when  the  law  commands  an 
"  equal  or  near  equal  diftribution  of  a  man's  eftate  in  land  among  his  children,  as 
"  it  is  don  in  thofe  countrys,  a  nobility  cannot  grow ;  and  lb  there  needs  no  agra- 
"  rian,  or  rather  there  is  one.  And  for  the  growth  of  the  nobility  \r\.Vemce  (if  fo 
"  it  be,  for  Machiavel  obferves  in  that  republic,  as  a  caufe  of  it,  a  great  medi- 
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"  ocrity  of  eftatcs)  it  is  not  a  point  that  fhe  is  to  ftar,  but  might  ftudy,  feeing  fliC 
^  "  confiits  of  nothing  elfe  but  nobility  ;  by  which,  whatever  their  ellatts  fuck  from 

"  the  people,  elpeciallyj  if  it  corns  equally,  is  digelled  into  the  betf^r  blood  of 
"  that  commonwealth,  which  is  all,  or  the  greateft  benefit  they  can  have  by  accii- 
•'  mulation.  For  how  inequal  foever  you  will  have  them  to  be  in  tlieir  incoms, 
"  they  have  officers  of  the  pomp,  to  bring  them  equal  in  expences,  or  at  leaft  in 
"  the  oflentation  or  fliew  of  them.  And  fo  unlefs  the  advantage  of  an  ellate  con- 
"  fills  more  in  the  meafure  than  in  the  ufe  of  it,  the  authority  or"  Venice  dos  but  in- 
"  force  our  agrarian ;  nor  fliall  a  man  evade  or  elude  tlie  prudence  of  it,  by  the 
"  authority  of  any  other  commonwealth.  For  if  a  commonwealth  has  bin  intro- 
"  duc'd  at  once,  as  thofe  of  Ifrael  and  Lacedemcn,  you  are  certain  to  find  her  un- 
•'  derlaid  with  this  as  the  m.ain  foundatioji  -,  nor,  if  fhe  is  oblig'cl  more  to  fortune 
"  than  prudence,  has  fhe  rais'd  her  head  without  mufing  upon  this  matter,  as  ap- 
"  pears  by  that  o?  Athens,  which  thro  her  defefl:  in  this  point,  fays  Aristotle, 

Polit.i.3.c.9.  "  introduc'd  her  ojlractf^n^  as  moft  of  the  dcmocracys  of  Grece.  But,  not  to  re- 
"  ftrain  a  fundamental  of  fuch  latitude  to  any  one  kind  of  government,  do  we  not 
"  yet  fee,  that  if  there  be  a  fole  landlord  of  a  vaft  territory,  he  is  the  Turc  ?  that 
*'  if  a  few  landlords  overbalance  a  populous  country,  they  have  ftore  of  fervants  ? 
"  that  if  a  people  be  in  an  equal  balance,  they  can  have  no  lords  ?  that  no  govern- 
"  ment  can  otherwife  be  ereiled,  than  upon  fom  one  of  thefe  foundations  ?  that 
"  no  one  of  thefe  foundations  (each  being  elfe  apt  to  change  into  fom  other)  can 
*'  give  any  fecurity  to  the  government,  unlefs  it  be  fix'd :  that  thro  the  want  of 
*'  this  fixation,  potent  monarchy  and  commonwealths  have  fain  upon  the  heads  of 
"  the  people,  and  accompany'cl  their  own  fad  ruins  with  vaft  efFufions  of  innocent 
"  blood  ?  let  the  fame,  as  was  the  merit  of  the  antient  nobility  of  this  nation,  be 
"  equal  to,  or  above  what  has  bin  already  faid,  or  can  be  fpoken ;  yet  have  we 
"  feen  not  only  tiieir  glory,  but  that  of  a  throne,  the  mofl  indulgent  to,  and  leaft 
"  invafive  for  lb  many  ages  upon  the  liberty  of  a  people  that  the  world  has  known, 
"  thro  the  mere  want  of  fixing  her  foot  by  a  proportionable  agrarian  upon  her 
*'  proper  foundation,  to  have  fain  with  fuch  horror,  as  has  bin  a  fpe(5tacle  of 
"  aftonifliment  to  the  whole  earth.  And  were  it  well  argu'd  from  one  calamity, 
*'  that  we  ought  not  to  prevent  another.''  nor  is  Aristotle  ib  good  a  common- 
"  wealthfman  for  deriding  the  invention  of  Phalea?,  as  in  recollefling  himfclf, 

PoIit.I.j.c.j.  <c  where  he  fays.  That  democracys,  when  a  lefs  part  of  their  citizens  overtop  the 
"  reft  in  wealth,  degenerat  into  oligarchys  and  principalitys ;  and,  which  coms 
"  nearer  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  of  'Tarentum 
"  com.ing  accidentally  to  be  ruin'd,  the  government  of  the  few  came  by  con- 
"  lequence  to  be  chang'd  into  that  of  the  many. 

"  These  things  confider'd,  I  cannot  fee  how  an  agrarian,  as  to  the  fixation  or 
"  fecurity  of  a  government,  can  be  lefs  than  necefiary.  And  if  a  cure  be  necelTary, 
♦'  it  excufes  not  the  patient,  his  difeafe  being  otherwife  defperat,  that  it  is  dan- 
"  gerous;  which  w.as  the  cafe  of  Rome,  not  fo  Hated  by  IVlACHiAVfcL,  where  he 
"  fays,  Thai  the  firife  abcut  the  agrarian  caiis'd  the  deftruition  of  that  commonwealth. 
"  As  if  when  a  fenator  was  not  rich  (as  Crassus  held)  except  he  could  pay  an 
"  army,  that  commonwealth  could  expeA  nothing  but  ruin  v/hether  in  ftrife  about 
"  the  agrarian,  or  without  it.     *  Of  late,  fays  Livy,  riches  have  introduc''d  ava- 

•  Noper  (livitias  av.nritiam,  &  abunciantes  voluptates  defiderium,  per  luxum  atque  libidinem,  pereundi 
pcfdendique  orhriia  invexere.    Liv.  in  P/sf, 
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rice ;  and  voluptuous  pJeafures  abounding,  have  thro  luft  and  luxury  hcgot  a  defire  of 
blafting  and  deflroying  all  good  orders.  If  the  greateft  fecurity  of  a  commonwealth 
confifts  in  being  provided  with  the  proper  antidote  againft  this  poifon,  her  greateft 
danger  muft  be  from  the  abfence  of  an  agrarian,  which  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 
Roman  example.  For  the  laconic,  I  Ihall  refei-ve  the  fartiier  explication  of  it,  as 
my  lord  alfo  did,  to  another  place  :  and  firft  fee  wliether  an  agrarian  proportion'd 
to  a  popular  government  be  lijfficient  to  keep  out  monarchy.  My  lord  is  for 
the  negative,  and  fortify'd  by  the  people  of  Ijrael  elcifting  a  king.  To  which  I 
fay.  That  the  aftion  of  the  people  therin  expreftis  a  full  anfwer  to  theobjeftion 
of  that  example  :  for  the  monarchy  neither  grew  upon  them,  nor  could,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  agrarian,  pofTibly  have  invaded  them,  if  they  had  not  pull'd  it  upon 
themfelves  by  the  eleftion  of  a  king.  Which  being  an  accident,  the  like  wherof 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  people  fo  planted,  nor  in  this,  till,  as  it  is  mani- 
feft,  they  were  given  up  by  God  to  infatuation  (for  fays  he  to  Samuel,  ^hey 
have  not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejeEled  me,  that  IJhould  not  reign  over 
them)  has  Ibmthing  in  it  which  is  apparent,  by  what  went  before,  to  have  bin 
befides  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  by  what  follow'd.  For  the  king  having  no 
other  foundation  than  the  calamitys  of  the  people,  fo  often  beaten  by  their 
enemys,  that  defpairing  of  themfelves,  they  were  contented  with  any  change  -,  if 
he  had  peace  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  left  but  a  flippery  throne  to  his  fuccef- 
for,  as  appear'd  by  Rehoboam.  And  the  agrarian,  notwithftanding  the  mo- 
narchy thus  introduc'd,  fo  faithfully  preferv'd  the  root  of  that  commonwealth, 
that  it  iTiot  forth  oftner,  and  by  intervals  continu'd  longer  than  any  other  go- 
vernment, as  may  be  computed  from  the  inftitution  of  the  fame  by  Joshua, 
1465  years  before  Christ,  to  the  total  diflblution  of  it,  which  happen'd  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  1^5  years  after  the  incarnation.  A  people  planted 
upon  an  equal  agrarian,  and  holding  to  it,  if  they  part  with  their  liberty,  muft 
do  it  upon  good-will,  and  make  but  a  bad  title  of  their  bounty.  As  to  inftance 
yet  further  in  that  which  is  propos'd  by  the  prefent  order  to  this  nation,  the 
ftandard  wherof  is  at  20CO  /.  a  year  :  the  whole  territory  of  Oceana  being  divided 
by  this  proportion,  amounts  to  5000  lots.  So  the  lands  of  Oceana  being  thus 
diftributed,  and  bound  to  this  diftribution,  can  never  fall  to  fewer  than  five 
thoufand  proprietors.  But  five  thoufand  proprietors  fo  fciz'd  will  not  agree  to 
break  the  agrarian,  for  that  were  to  agree  to  rob  one  another ;  nor  to  bring  in  a 
king,  becaufe  they  muft  maintain  him,  and  can  have  no  benefit  by  him ;  nor  to 
exclude  the  people,  becaufe  they  can  have  as  little  by  that,  and  muft  fpoil  their 
militia.  So  the  commonwealth  continuing  upon  the  balance  propos'd,  tho  it 
ftiould  come  into  five  thoufand  hands,  can  never  alter  -,  and  that  it  fliould  ever 
come  into  five  thoufand  hands,  is  as  improbable  as  any  thing  in  the  world  that 
is  not  altogether  impoOible. 

"  My  lord's  other  confiderations  are  more  privat :  as  that  this  order  deftroys  fa- 
milys;  which  is  as  if  one  fliould  lay  the  ruin  of  fome  antient  caftle  to  the  herbs 
which  ufually  grow  out  of  them  ;  the  deftruclion  of  thole  familys  being  that  in- 
deed which  naturally  produc'd  this  order.  For  we  do  not  now  argue  for  that 
which  we  would  have,  but  for  that  wliich  we  are  already  pofTeft  of;  as  would 
appear,  if  a  note  were  but  taken  of  all  fuch  as  have  at  this  day  above  two  thou- 
iand  pounds  a  year  in  Oceana.  If  my  lord  fliould  grant  (and  I  will  put  it  with 
the  moft)  that  they  who  are  proprietors  in  land,  exceeding  this  proportion,  ex- 
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"  ceed  not  three  hundred;  with  what  brow  can  the  intcreft  of  fo  few  be  balanc'd 
"  with  that  of  the  whole  nation  ?  or  rather,  what  intereft  have  they  to  put  in  fuch 
"  a  balance  ?  they  would  live  as  they  had  bin  accuftom'd  to  do ;  who  hinders 
"  them  ?  they  would  enjoy  their  eftates  ;  who  touches  them  ?  they  would  difpole 
"  of  what  they  have  according  to  the  intereft  of  their  familys  :  it  is  that  which  we 
"  defire.  A  man  has  one  fon  ;  let  him  be  call'd :  v/ould  he  enjoy  his  father's 
"  eftate  ?  it  is  his,  his  fon's,  and  his  fon's  fon's  after  him.  A  man  has  five  fons  ; 
"  let  them  be  call'd  :  would  they  enjoy  their  father's  eftate  ?  it  is  divided  among 
"  them  :  for  we  have  four  votes  for  ore  in  the  fame  family,  and  therfore  this  muft 
"  be  the  intereft  of  the  family,  or  the  family  knows  not  its  own  intereft.  If  a  man 
"  fhall  difpute  otherwife,  he  muft  draw  his  arguments  from  cuftom,  and  from 
"  greatnefs,  which  was  the  intereft  of  the  monarchy,  not  of  the  family  :  and  we 
"  are  now  a  commonwealth.  If  the  monarchy  could  not  bear  with  fuch  divifions 
"  becaufe  tliey  tended  to  a  commonwealtli ;  neither  can  a  commonwealth  connive 
"  at  fuch  accumulations,  becaufe  they  tend  to  a  monarchy.  If  the  monarchy 
"  might  make  bold  with  fo  many  for  the  good  of  one,  we  may  make  bold  with 
♦*  one  for  the  good  of  fo  many ;  nay,  for  the  good  of  all.  My  lords,  it  coms  into 
"  my  mind,  that  which  upon  occafion  of  the  variety  of  partys  enumerated  in  our 
"  late  civil  wars,  was  faid  by  a  friend  of  mine  coming  home  from  his  travels,. 
"  about  the  latter  end  of  thefe  troubles :  That  he  admir'd  how  it  came  to  pals, 
"  that  younger  brothers,  efpecially  being  fo  many  more  in  number  than  their  elder, 
"  did  not  unite  as  one  man  againft  a  tyranny,  the  like  wherof  has  not  bin  exer- 
"  cis'd  in  any  other  nation.  And  truly,  when  I  confider  that  our  countiymen  are 
"  none  of  the  worft  natur'd,  I  muft  confefs  I  marvel  much  how  it  coms  to  pafs, 
"  that  we  fliould  ufe  our  children  as  we  do  our  puppys  ;  take  one,  lay  it  in  the 
"  lap,  feed  it  with  every  good  bit,  and  drown  five  :  nay  yet  worfe  ;  foralmvich  as 
"  the  puppys  are  once  drown'd,  wheras  tire  children  are  left  perpetually  drowning. 
"  Really,  my  lords,  it  is  a  flinty  cuftom  !  and  all  tliis  for  his  cruel  ambition,  that 
"  would  raife  himfelf  a  pillar,  a  golden  pillar  for  his  monument,  tho  he  has  chil- 
"  dren,  his  own  reviving  flelh,  and  a  kind  of  immortality.  And  this  is  that  in- 
*'  tereft  of  a  family,  for  which  we  are  to  think  ill  of  a  government  that  will  not  in- 
"  dure  it.  But  quiet  ourfelves  :  the  land  thro  which  the  river  Nilus  wanders  in  one 
.ftream,  is  barren;  but  where  it  parts  into  feven,  it  multiplys  its  fertil  ftiores  by 
diftributing,  yet  keeping  and  improving  fuch  a  propriety  and  nutrition,  as  is  a 
prudent  agrarian  to  a  well-order'd  commonwealth. 

"  Nor  (to  com  to  the  fifth  afiertion)  is  a  political  body  render'd  any  fitter  for 
induftry,  by  having  one  gouty  and  another  wither'd  leg,  than  a  natural.  It 
tends  not  to  the  improvement  of  merchandize  that  there  be  fom  who  have  no 
need  of  their  trading,  and  others  that  are  not  able  to  follow  it.  If  confinement 
difcourages  induftry,  an  eftate  in  mony  is  not  confin'd  -,  and  left  induftry  ftiould 
want  wherupon  to  work,  land  is  not  ingroft  or  intail'd  upon  any  man,  but  re- 
mains at  its  devotion.  I  wonder  whence  the  computation  can  arife,  that  this 
(hould  difcourage  induftry.  Two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  a  man  may  enjoy  in 
Oceana^  as  much  in  Panopea,  five  hundred  in  Marpefm  :  there  be  other  planta- 
tions, and  the  commonwealth  will  have  more.  Who  knows  how  far  the  arms 
of  our  agrarian  may  extend  themfelves  ?  and  whether  he  that  might  have  left  a 
pillar,  may  not  leave  a  temple  of  many  pillars  to  his  more  pious  memory  ?  where 
there  is  fom  mcafurc  in  riches,  a  m.m  may  be  rich  ;  but  if  you  will  have  them  to 
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"  be  infinit,  tl.ere  will  be  no  end  of  ftarving  himfelf,  and  wanting  what  he  has  : 
"  and  what  pains  dos  fuch  a  one  take  to  be  poor  !  fiu-thermore,  if  a  man  fliall 
"  think  that  tliere  may  be  an  induftry  lefs  greafy,  or  more  noble,  and  fo  call  his 
"  thoughts  upon  the  commonwealth,  he  will  liave  leifnre  for  her,  and  fke  riehes 
"  and  honors  for  him  ;  his  fweat  fliall  fmell  like  Alexander's.  My  lord  Phi- 
"  LAUTus  is  a  young  man,  who  enjoying  his  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  may 
"  keep  a  noble  Jiouli;  in  the  old  way,  and  have  homely  guefl:s ;  and  having  but 
"  two,  by  the  means  propos'd,  may  take  the  upper  hand  of  his  great  anccftors ; 
"  witli  reverence  to  whom,  I  may  fay,  there  has  not  bin  one  of  them  would  have 
"  difputed  his  place  with  a  Roman  conful.  My  lord,  do  not  break  my  heart ;  the 
"  nobility  fliall  go  to  no  other  plows  than  thofc  which  we  call  our  confuls.  But, 
"  fays  he,  it  having  bin  fo  with  Lacedetnon,  that  neither  the  city  nor  the  citizens 
"  were  capable  of  increafe,  a  blow  was  given  by  that  agrarian,  which  ruin'd  both. 
"  And  what  are  we  concern'd  with  that  agrarian,  or  that  blow,  while  o'ur  citizens 
"  and  our  city  ^and  that  by  our  agrarian)  are  both  capable  of  increafe  .?  the  Spar- 
"  tan,  if  he  made  a  conqueft,  had  no  citizens  to  hold  it  :  the  Oceaner  will  have 
"  enow  :  the  Spartan  could  have  no  trade,  the  Oceaner  may  have  all.  The  agra- 
"  rian  in  Laconia,  that  it  might  bind  on  knapfacs,  forbidding  all  otiier  arts 
*'  but  that  of  war,  could  not  make  an  army  of  above  30000  citizens.  Tlic  agra- 
"  rian  in  Oceana  without  interruption  of  traffic,  provides  us  in  the  fifth  part  of  the 
"  youth  an  annual  fource  or  frefli  fpring  of  100000,  befides  our  provincial  aux- 
"  iliarys,  out  of  which  to  draw  marching  armys ;  and  as  many  ciders,  not  feeble, 
"  but  men  mofl:  of  them  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
"  our  territorys.  The  agrarian  in  Lacoyiia  banilh'd  mony,  this  multiplys  it  :  that 
"  allow'd  a  matter  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  a  man  -,  this  two  or  three  thoufand  : 
"  there  is  no  comparifon  between  them.  And  yet  I  difler  lo  much  from  my  lord, 
"  or  his  opinion  that  the  agrarian  was  the  ruin  oi  Lacedenion,  that  I  hold  it  no  lefs 
*'  than  demonflrable  to  have  bin  her  main  fupport.  For  if,  banlfliing  all  other  di- 
"  verfions,  it  could  not  make  an  army  of  above  30C00  -,  then  letting  in  all  other 
"  diverfions,  it  mufl:  have  broken  that  army.  Wherfore  Lysander  bringing  in  the 
"  golden  fpoils  of  /likens,  irrecoverably  ruin'd  that  commonwealth  •,  and  is  a 
"  warning  to  us,  that  in  giving  incouragement  to  indufl:ry,  v/e  alio  remember,  that 
"  covetoulhefs  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  And  our  agrarian  can  never  be  the  caufe  of 
"  thofe  fedicions  threaten'd  by  my  lord,  but  is  the  proper  cure  of  them,  as  *  Lucant 
"■  notes  well  in  the  ftate  of  Rome  before  the  civil  wars,  which  happen'd  thro  the 
"  want  of  fuch  an  antidote. 

"  Why  then  are  we  miilaken,  as  if  we  intended  not  equal  advantages  in  our 
"  commonwealth  to  either^  fex,  becaufe  we  Vi-ould  not  have  womens  fortunes  con- 
"  flit  in  that  metal,  which  expofes  them  to  curpurfes  ?  if  a  man  cufs  my  purfe,  I' 
"  may  have  him  by  the  heels  or  by  the  neck  for  it ;  wheras  a  man  may  cut  a  wo- 
"  man's  purfe,  and  have  her  for  his  pains  in  fetters.  How  brutifli,  and  much. 
"  more  than  brutifli,  is  that  commonwealth,  wiiich  prefers  the  earth  before  the- 
*'  fruits  of  the  womb  ?  if  the  people  be  her  treafure,  the  ftafi^  by  v/hich  fhe  is  fuf- 
"  tain'd  and  comforted,  widi  what  juftice  can  flie  fufter  them,  by  whom  flie  is 
"  moft  inrith'd,  to  be  for  that  caufe  the  mofl;  impoverifli'd  ?  and  yet  we  fee  the 
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"  gifts  of  God,  and  the  botintys  of  heaven  in  fruitful  familys,  thro  this  wretched 
"  cuilom  of  marrying  for  inony,  becom  their  infupportable  grief  and  poverty.  Nor 
"  falls  this  fo  heavy  upon  the  lower  fort,  being  iSctter  able  to  fliift  for  themfelves, 
"  as  upon  the  nobility  or  gentry.  For  what  avails  it  in  this  cafe,  from  whence 
"  their  veins  have  deriv'd  their  blood  ;  while  they  fhall  fee  the  tallow  of  a  chand- 
"  ler  fooner  converted  into  that  beauty  which  is  requir'd  in  a  bride  ?  I  appeal, 
;"  whether  my  lord  Philai'tus  or  my  felf  be  the  advocat  of  nobility;  againft 
"  which  in  the  cale  propos'd  by  me,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hold  the  balance. 
••'  And  why  is  a  woman,  if  flie  may  have  but  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  undon  ?  if 
"  fne  be  unmarry'd,  what  nobleman  allows  his  daughter  in  that  cafe  a  greater  re- 
"  venu,  than  fo  much  mony  may  command  ?  and  if  fne  marry,  no  nobleman  can 
"  give  his  daughter  a  greater  portion  tlian  flie  has.  Vv'ho  is  hurt  in  this  cafe  ?  nay, 
"  who  is  not  benefited  .?  if  the  agrarian  gjves  us  the  fweat  of  our  brows  without  di- 
"  minution  ;  if  it  prepares  our  table,  if  it  makes  our  cup  to  overflow  ;  and  above 
"  all  this,  in  providing  for  our  children,  anoints  our  heads  with  that  oil  which 
"  takes  away  the  greatefl:  of  worldly  cares ;  what  man,  that  is  not  befotted  with  a 
"  covetoufnefs  as  vain  as  endlefs,  can  imagin  fuch  a  conftitution  to  be  his  poverty  ? 
"  feeing  where  no  woman  can  be  confiderable  for  her  portion,  no  portion  will  be 
"  confiderable  with  a  woman ;  and  fo  his  cliildren  will  not  only  find  better  prefer- 
"  ments  without  his  brokage,  but  more  freedom  of  their  own  affedioqs.  We  are 
"  wonderful  fevere  in  lav/s,  that  they  fhall  not  marry  without  our  confent ;  as  if  it 
"  were  care  and  tendernefs  over  them  :  but  is  it  not  left  we  fliould  not  have  the 
"  other  thoufand  pounds  with  this  fon,  or  the  other  hundred  pounds  a  year  more  in 
"  jointure  for  that  daughter .''  thefe,  when  we  are  croft  in  them,  are  the  fins  for  which 
"  we  water  our  couch  witJi  tears,  but  not  of  penitence ;  feeing  wheras  it  is  a  mifchief 
"  beyond  any  that  we  can  do  to  our  enemys,  we  perfift  to  make  nothing  of  break- 
"  ing  the  affeftion  of  our  children.  But  there  is  in  this  agrarian  a  homage  to  pure 
"  and  fpotlefs  love,  the  confequence  wherof  I  will  not  give  for  all  your  romances, 
"  An  alderman  makes  not  his  daughter  a  countefs  till  he  has  given  her  20000/. 
"  nor  a  romance  a  confiderable  miftrifs  till  fhe  be  a  princefs ;  thefe  are  charadlers 
"  of  baftard  love.  But  if  our  agrarian  excludes  ambition  and  covetoufnefs,  we 
"  fhall  at  length  have  the  care  of  our  own  breed,  in  which  Vv'e  have  bin  curious  as 
"  to  our  dogs  and  horfes.  The  marriage-bed  will  be  truly  Icgitimat,  and  the  race 
"  of  the  commonwealth  not  fpurious. 

"  But  (impar  magnanimis  aufis^  iinparque  dolori)  I  am  hurl'd  from  all  my  hopes 
*'  by  my  lord's  laft  alfertion  of  impoffibility,  that  the  root  from  whence  we  imagin 
"  thefe  fruits,  fhould  be  planted  or  thrive  in  this  foil.  And  why  }  becaufe  of  the 
"  mixture  of  eftates,  and  variety  of  tenures.  Neverthelefs,  there  is  yet  extant  in 
"  the  exchequer  an  old  furvcy  of  the  whole  nation  ;  wherfore  fuch  a  thing  is  not  im- 
"  poffible.  Now  if  a  new  furvey  were  taken  at  the  prefent  rates,  and  the  law  made, 
"  that  no  man  fhould  hold  hereafter  above  ib  much  land  as  is  valu'd  therein  at 
"  2000/.  a  year,  it  would  amount  to  a  good  and  fufficient  agrarian.  It  is  true, 
"  that  there  would  remain  fom  difficulty  in  the  different  kind  of  rents,  and  that  it 
"  is  a  matter  requiring  not  only  more  leifure  than  we  have,  but  an  authority  which 
"■  may  be  better  able  to  bow  men  to  a  more  general  confent,  than  is  to  be  wrought 
"  out  of  them  by  fuch  as  are  in  our  capacity,  Wherfore,  as  to  the  manner,  it  is 
"  neccfliary  that  we  refer  It  to  the  parlament  •,  but  as  to  the  matter,  they  cannot 
"  otherwile  fix  their  government  upon  the  riglit  balance. 
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"  I  SHALL  conclude  with  a  few  words  to  fom  parts  of  the  order,  which  my  lord 
"  has  omitted.  As  firft  to  the  confequences  of  the  agrarian  to  be  fettled  in  Mar- 
"  pe/Ia,  which  irreparably  breaks  the  ariftocracy  of  that  nation ;  being  of  fuch  a 
"  nature,  as  ftanding,  it  is  not  pofllble  that  you  fliould  govern.  For  while  the 
"  people  of  that  country  are  little  better  than  the  cattel  of  the  nobility,  you  muft 
"  not  wonder  if,  according  as  thele  can  make  their  markets  with  foren  princes, 
"  you  find  thofe  to  be  driven  upon  your  grounds.  And  if  you  be  fo  tender,  now 
"  you  have  it  in  your  power,  as  not  to  hold  a  hand  upon  them  that  may  prevent 
*'  the  (laughter  which  muft  otherwife  infue  in  like  cafes,  the  blood  will  lie  at  your 
"  door.  But  in  holding  fuch  a  hand  upon  them,  you  may  fettle  the  agrarian  ; 
"  and  in  fettling  the  agrarian,  you  give  that  people  not  only  liberty,  but  lands  ; 
"  which  makes  your  protection  necelTary  to  their  fecurity,  and  their  contribution 
"  due  to  your  protcftion,   as  to  their  own  fafety. 

"For  the  agrarian  of  P^Hij/J^tf,  it  allowing  fuch  proportions  of  fo  good  land, 
"  men  that  conceive  themfelves  ftraiten'd  by  this  in  Oceana,  will  begin  there  to  let 
"  themfelves  forth,  where  every  citizen  will  in  time  have  his  villa.  And  there  is 
"  no  queftion,  but  the  improvement  of  that  country  by  this  means  maift  be  far 
"  greater  than  it  has  bin  in  the  beft  of  former  times. 

"  I  HAVE  no  more  to  fay,  but  that  in  thofe  antient  and  heroic  ages  (when  men 
*'  thought  that  to  be  neceilary  which  was  virtuous)  the  nobility  of  Jihefis  having 
"  the  people  fo  much  ingag'd  in  their  debt,  that  there  remain'd  no  other  queftion 
"  among  thefe,  than  which  of  thofe  fhould  be  king,  no  fooner  heard  Solon  fpeak 
"  than  they  quitted  their  debts,  and  reftor'd  the  commonwealth  ;  which  ever  after 
"  held  a  folemn  and  annual  feaft  call'd  the  Sifa£lbia,  or  Recijion,  in  memory  of 
"  that  aiflion.  Nor  is  this  example  the  phcenix;  for  at  the  inftitution  by  Lycur- 
"  GUP,  the  nobility  having  eftates  (as  ours  here)  in  the  lands  oi  Laconia,  upon  no 
"  other  valuable  confideration  than  the  commonwealth  propos'd  by  him,  threw 
"  them  up  to  be  parcel'd  by  his  agrarian.  But  now  when  no  man  is  defir'd  to 
"  throw  up  a  farthing  of  his  mony,  or  a  fhovel  full  of  his  earth,  and  that  all  we 
"  can  do  is  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  neceftity ;  we  are  difputing  whether  we  fhould 
"  have  peace  or  war :  for  peace  you  cannot  have  without  fom  government,  nor 
"  any  government  without  the  proper  balance.  Wherfore  if  you  will  not  fix  this 
"  which  you  have,  the  reft  is  blood,  for  without  blood  you  can  bring  in  no  other." 

Bv  thefe  fpeeches  made  at  the  inftitution  of  the  agrarian,  you  may  perceive 
what  were  the  grounds  of  it.     The  next  is 

The  fourteenth  ORDER,'  conjiituting  the  ballot  of  Venice,  as  it  is  fitted  by  [eve-    14  Order, 
ral  alterations^  and  appointed  to  every  a£embh\  to  be  the  confiant  and  only  -xay  of 
giving  fiuff rage  in  this  conmcmvealth,  according  to  the  following  fcbcme. 
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I  SHALL  indeavour  by  the  preceding  figure  to  demonftrat  the  manner  of  the 
VENETIAN  BALLOT  (a  thing  as  difficult  in  difcourfe  or  writing,  as  facil 
in  pradlice)  according  to  the  ufe  of  it  in  Oceana.  The  whole  figure  reprefents  the 
lenat,  containing,  as  to  the  houfe  or  form  of  fitting,  a  fquare  and  a  half;  the  tri- 
bunal at  the  upper  end  being  afcended  by  four  fteps.  On  the  uppermoft  of  thefe 
fit  the  magiftrats  that  conllitute  the  fignory  of  the  commonwealth,  that  is  to  fay, 
A  the  ftrategus  -,  B  the  orator ;  C  the  three  commifTioners  of  the  great  feal ;  D  the 
three  commiffioners  of  the  trcafury,  whe.eof  one,  E,  exercifes  for  the  prefent  the 
office  of  a  cenlor  at  the  middle  urn  F. 

To  the  two  upper  fteps  of  the  tribunal  anfwer  GG.  GG.  the  two  long  benches 
next  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  houfe  -,  the  outwardmoft  of  which  are  equal  in 
height  to  the  uppermoft  ftep,  and  the  innermoft  equal  in  height  to  the  next.  Of 
thefe  four  benches  confifts  the  firft  feat ;  as  the  fecond  feat  confifts  in  like  manner  of 
thofe  four  benches  HH.  H  H.  which  being  next  the  floor,  are  equal  in  height  to 
the  two  nethermoft  fteps  of  the  throne.  So  the  -whole  houfe  is  diftributed  into  two 
feats,  each  conftfting  of  four  benches. 

This  diftribution  caufcs  not  only  the  greater  conveniency,  as  will  be  fhewn,  to 
the  fcnators  in  the  exercife  of  their  function  at  the  ballot,  but  a  greater  grace  to  the 
afpecft  of  the  fenat.  In  the  middle  of  the  outward  benches  ftand  1. 1,  the  chairs  of 
the  cenfors,  thofe  being  their  ordinary  places,  tho  upon  occafion  of  the  ballot  they 
defcend,  and  fit  where  they  are  ftiewn  by  K.  K.  at  each  of  the  outward  urns  L.  L. 
Thofe  M. IVI.  that  fit  with  their  tables,  and  the  bowls  N.N.  before  them,  upon 
the  half  fpace  or  fecond  ftep  of  the  tribunal  from  the  floor,  are  the  clercs  or  fecre- 
tarys  of  the  houfe.  Upon  the  fliort  feats  O.O.  on  the  floor  (which  fhould  have  bin 
reprefenied  by  woolfacks)  fit  P  the  two  tribuns  of  the  horie;  Q^tlie  two  tribuns  of 
the  foot;  and  RR.  RR.  the  judges:  .all  which  magiftrats  are  afliftants,  but  have 
no  fuffrage.  This  pofture  of  the  fenat  confidcr'd,  the  ballot  is  perform'd  as  fol- 
lows. 

First,  whereas  the  gold  balls  are  of  feveral  futes,  and  accordingly  mark'd  with 
feveral  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  fecretary  prefents  a  litle  urn  (wherin  there  is  one 
ball  of  every  lute  or  mark)  to  the  ftrategus  and  the  orator ;  and  look  what  letter 
the  ftrategus  draws,  the  fame  and  no  other  is  to  be  us'd  for  that  time  in  the  mid- 
dle urn  F  ;  the  like  for  the  letter  drawn  by  tlie  orator  is  to  be  obferv'd  for  the  fide 
urns  L.L.  that  is  to  fay,  if  the  ftrategus  drew  a  ball  with  an  A,  all  the  gold  balls 
in  the  middle  urn  for  that  day  are  mark'd  with  the  letter  A;  and  if  tlie  orator  drew 
a  fi,  all  the  gold  balls  in  the  fide  urn  for  that  day  are  mark'd  with  the  letter  B  : 
which  don  immediatly  before  the  ballot,  and  lb  the  letter  unknown  to  tlie  bal- 
lotants,  they  can  ufe  no  fraud  or  jugling ;  otherwife  a  man  might  carry  a  gold  ball 
in  his  hand,  and  feem  to  have  drawn  it  out  of  an  urn.  He  that  draws  a  gold  ball 
at  any  urn,  delivers  it  to  the  cenlor  or  afieflTor  of  that  urn,  who  views  the  charatfler, 
and  allows  accordingly  of  his  lot. 

The  ftrategus  and  the  orator  having  drawn  for  the  letters,  the  urns  are  prepar'd 
accordingly  by  one  oPthe  commiffioners  and  the  two  cenlors.  The  preparation  oi 
the  urns  is  after  this  manner.  If  the  fenat  be  to  eledt,  for  example,  the  lift  call'd 
the  tropic  of  magiftrats,  which  is  this  ; 

1.  The  lord  ST  RAT  ECUS; 

2.  The  lord  ORATOR; 

P  5.  The 
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3 .  The  third  C  0  MM  IS  SIGNER  of  the  great  fed; 

4.  The  third  CO  MMIS SIGNER  of  the  treafury ; 

5.  Thefrji  CENSOR; 

.  6.  Thefeeoftd  CENSOR; 

This  lift  or  fchedule  confifts  of  fix  magiftracys,  and  to  every  inagiftracy  there  are 
to  be  four  competitors,  that  is,  in  all  four  and  twenty  competitors  propos'd  to  the 
houfe.  They  that  are  to  propofe  the  competitors  are  call'd  eleftors,  and  no  elec- 
tor can  propofe  above  one  competitor :  wherfore  for  the  propofing  of  four  and 
twenty  competitors  you  muft  have  four  and  twenty  elecftors  ;  and  wheras  the  ballot 
confifts  of  a  lot  and  of  a.fuffrage,  the  lot  is  for  no  other  ufe  than  for  the  defigna- 
tion  of  electors ;  and  he  that  draws  a  gold  ball  at  the  middle  urn  is  an  elcdor. 
Now,  as  to  have  four  and  twenty  competitors  propos'd,  you  muft  have  four  and. 
twenty  elecftors  made;  fo  to  have  four  and  twenty  ekdtors  made  by  lot,  you  muft 
have  four  and  twenty  gold  balls  in  the  middle  urn ;  and  thefe  (becaufe  otherwife 
it  would  be  no  lot)  mix'd  with  a  competent  number  of  blanks,  or  filver  balls. 
Wherfore  to  the  four  and  twenty  gold  balls  caft  fix  and  twenty  filver  ones,  and 
thofe  (reckoning  the  blanks  with  the  prizes)  make  fifty  balls  in  the  middle  urn. 
1  his  don  (becaufe  no  man  can  com  to  the  middle  urn  that  has  not  firft  drawn  a 
gold  ball  at  one  of  the  fide  urns)  and  to  be  fure  that  the  prizes  or  gold  balls  in  this 
urn  be  all  drawn,  there  muft  com  to  it  fifty  perfons  :  therfore  thei'e  muft  be  in  each 
of  the  fide  urns  five  and  twenty  gold  balls,  which  in  both  com  to  fifty  -,  and  to 
the  end  that  every  fenator  may  have  his  lot,  the  gold  balls  in  the  fide  urns  are  to 
be  made  up  with  blanks  equal  to  the  number  of  the  ballotants  at  either  urn  :  for 
example,  the  houfe  confifting  of  300  fenators,  there  muft  be  in  each  of  the  fide 
urns  125  blanks  and  25  prizes,  which  com  in  both  the  fide  urns  to  300  balls. 
This  is  the  whole  myftery  of  preparing  the  urns,  which  the  cenfors  having  fkill  to 
do  accordingly,  the  reft  of  the  ballot,  whether  the  partys  balloting  underftand  it 
or  no,  muft  of  neceflary  confequence  com  right ;  and  they  can  neither  be  out,  nor 
fall  into  any  confufion  in  the  exercife  of  this  art. 

But  the  ballot,  as  I  faid,  is  of  two  parts,  let  a.nd  fuffrage,  or  the  propojition  and 
refult.  The  lot  determins  who  ftiall  propofe  the  competitors  •,  and  the  reiult  of 
the  fenat,  which  of  the  competitors  fhall  be  the  magiftrats.  The  whole,  to  begin 
with  the  lot,  procedes  in  this  manner. 

The  firft  fecretary  with  an  audible  voice  reads  firft  the  lift  of  the  magiftrats  to 
be  chofcn  for  the  day ;  then  the  oath  for  fair  eleftion,  at  which  the  fenators  hold 
•up  their  hands  ;  which  don,  another  fecretary  prefents  a  little  urn  to  the  ftrategus, 
in  which  are  four  balls,  each  of  them  having  one  of  thefe  four  infcriptions  :  FIR  ST 
SEAT  AT  THE  UPPER  END.  FIRST  SEAT  AT  THE  LOli^ER 
END.  SECOND  SEAT  AT  THE  UPPER  END.  SECOND  SEAT 
AT  THE  LOWER  END.  And  look  which  of  them  the  ftrategus  draws,  the 
fecretary  pronouncing  the  infcription  with  a  loud  voice,  the  feat  fo  call'd  coms  ac- 
cordingly to  the  urns:  this  in  the  figure  is  the  SECOND  SEAT  AT  THE 
UPPER  END.  The  manner  of  their  coming  to  the  fide  urns  is  in  double  files, 
there  being  two  holes  in  the  cover  of  each  fide  urn,  by  which  means  two  may  draw 
at  once.  The  fenators  therfore  SS.  SS.  are  coming  from  the  upper  end  of  their 
feats  H  H.  H  H.  to  the  fide  urns  L.  I..  The  fenators  TT.  T.  are  drawing.  The 
Icuator  V  has  drawn  a  gold  ball  at  his  fide  urn,  and  is  going  to  the  middle  urn  F,. 

where 
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where  tlie  fenator  W  having  don  the  like  at  tJie  other  fide  urn,  is  already  drawino-. 
But  the  fenators  XX.  XX.  having  drawn  blanks  at  their  lide  urns,  and  thrown 
them  into  the  bowls  Y.  Y.  Handing  at  the  feet  of  the  urns,  are  marching  by  the 
lower  end  into  tlieir  feats  again  ■,  the  fenator  a  having  don  the  like  at  the  middle 
urn,  is  alio  throwing  his  blank  into  the  bowl  b,  and  marching  to  his  feat  again  : 
for  a  man  by  a  prize  at  a  fide  urn  gains  no  more  than  right  to  com  to  the  middle 
urn,  where  if  he  draws  a  blank,  his  fortune  at  the  fide  urn  comes  to  nothing  at  all ; 
wherfore  he  alio  returns  to  his  place.  But  the  fenator  c  has  had  a  prize  at  the 
middle  urn,  where  the  commiffioner  having  viewed  his  ball,  and  found  the  mark 
to  be  right,  he  marches  up  the  fteps  to  the  feat  of  the  eleftors,  which  is  the  form 
d  fee  crofs  the  tribunal,  where  he  places  himfelf  according  as  he  was  drawn  with 
the  other  elefbors  e  e  e  drawn  before  him.  Thefe  are  not  to  look  back,  but  fit  wi;h 
their  faces  towards  the  fignory  or  ftate,  till  their  number  amount  to  that  of  the 
magiftrats  to  be  that  day  chofen,  which  for  the  prefent,  as  was  fhewn,  are  fix  ; 
wherfore  fix  electors  being  made,  they  are  reckon'd  according  as  they  were  drawn : 
firft,  fecond,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  in  their  order ;  and  the  firfl:  fix  that  are 
chofen  are  the  FIRST  ORDER  OF  ELECTORS. 

THE  firft  order  of  ekSiors  being  made,  are  conducted  by  a  fecretary  with  a  copy 
of  the  lift  to  be  chofen,  out  of  the  fenat,  and  into  a  committee  or  council-cham- 
ber, being  neither  fuffered  by  the  way,  nor  in  their  room  (till  the  ballot  be  ended) 
to  have  conference  with  any  but  themfelves ;  wherfore  the  fecretary,  having  given 
them  their  oath  that  they  Ihall  make  eledion  according  to  the  law  and  their  con- 
fcience,  delivers  them  the  lift,  and  feats  himfelf  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  with 
his  pen  and  paper,  while  another  fecretary  keeps  the  door. 

By  fuch  time  as  the  firft  order  of  eleftors  are  thus  feated,  the  fecond  order  of 
eleAors  is  drawn,  who  with  a  fecond  copy  of  the  fame  lift  are  conducted  into  an- 
other committee-chamber,  by  other  fecretarys  performing  the  fame  office  with  the 
tor  me  r. 

The  like  exa£lly  is  don  by  the  third  and  by  the  fourth  orders  (or  hands,  as  the 
Venetians  czW.  them)  of  elecT:ors,  by  which  means  you  have  the  four  and  twenty 
eleftors  divided  according  to  the  four  copys  of  the  fame  lift,  by  fix,  into  four 
hands  or  orders  ;  and  every  one  of  thcfe  orders  names  one  competitor  to  every  ma- 
giftracy  in  the  lift  ;  that  is  to  fiy,  the  firft  eleftor  names  to  the  firft  magiftracy, 
the  fecond  eledor  to  the  fecond  magiftracy,  and  fo  forth.  But  tho  tlie  eleftors,  as 
has  bin  ftiewn,  are  chofen  by  mere  lot,  yet  the  competitors  by  them  nam'd  are  not 
chofen  by  any  lot,  but  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  whole  order  :  for  example  ;  the  firft 
eleftor  in  the  firft  order  propofes  a  name  to  be  Strategus,  which  name  is  balloted 
by  himfelf  and  the  other  five  eleftors  :  and  if  the  name  fo  balloted  attain  not  to 
above  half  the  fuftrages,  it  is  laid  afide,  and  the  firft  elector  names  another  to  tlie 
fame  magiftracy  ;  and  fo  in  cafe  this  alfo  fails,  another,  till  one  he  has  nam'd, 
whether  it  be  himfelf,  or  fom  other,  has  attained  to  above  half  the  fuffrages  in  the 
affirmative  ■,  and  the  name  fo  attaining  to  above  half  the  fuftrages  in  the  affirmative 
is  written  to  the  firft  magiftracy  in  the  lift  by  the  fecretary  -,  which  being  don,  the 
fecond  eleeT:or  of  the  firft  order  names  to  the  fecond  magiftracy  till  one  ot  his  nomi- 
nation be  chofen  to  the  fame.  The  like  is  don  by  the  reft  of  the  electors  of  the 
firft  order,  till  one  competitor  be  chofen,  and  written  to  every  magiftracy  in  their 
lift.     Now  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  orders  of  cledtors  doing  exaftly  after  the 
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fame  manner,  it  corns  to  pafs  that  one  competitor  to  every  magiftracy  being  choferj 
in  each  order,  there  be  in  all  four  competitors  chofen  to  every  magiftracy. 

If  any  controverfy  arifes  in  an  order  of  electors,  one  of  the  cenfors  (thefe  being 
at  this  game  the  groomporters)  is  advertis'd  by  the  fecrctary,  who  brings  him  in, 
and  the  eleiftors,  difputing  are  bound  to  acquiefce  in  his  fentence.  For  which 
caufe  it  is  that  the  cenfors  do  not  ballot  at  the  urns  ;  the  fignory  alfo  abftains,  left 
It  fhould  deform  the  houfe  :  wherfore  the  blanks  in  the  fide  urns  are  by  fo  many 
the  fewer.  And  fo  much  for  the  lot,  which  is  of  the  greater  art  but  lefs  confe- 
quence,  becaufe  it  concerns  propofition  only  :  but  all,  (except  the  tribuns  and  the 
judges,  which  being  but  affiftants  have  no  fufFrage)  are  to  ballot  at  the  refult,  to 
which  I  now  com. 

The  four  orders  of  eledlors  having  perfecfled  their  lifts,  the  face  of  the  houfe  is 
chang'd  :  for  the  urns  are  taken  away,  and  every  fenator  and  magiftrat  is  feated  in 
his  proper  place,  faving  the  eleftors,  who,  having  given  their  fuffrages  already, 
may  not  ftir  out  of  their  chambers  till  the  houfe  have  given  theirs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  ballot  be  perform'd ;  which  follows  in  this  manner. 

The  four  lifts  being  prefented  by  the  fecretarys  of  each  council  of  eleftors  to  the 
fignory,  are  firft  read,  according  to  tlieir  order,  to  the  houfe  with  an  audible  voice  ; 
and  then  the  competitors  are  put  to  the  ballot  or  fuffrage  of  the  whole  fenat  in  this 
manner :  A.  A.  nam'd  to  be  ftrategus  in  the  firft  order  -,  w^herupon  eight  ballotins 
or  pages,  fuch  as  are  exprefs'd  by  the  figures  -/'/.  take  eight  of  the  boxes  reprc- 
fented,  tho  rudely,  by  tiie  figures,  g.  g.  and  go  tour  on  the  one,  and  four  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  houfe,  >  that  is,  one  to  every  bench,  fignifying  A.  A.  nani'd  to  be  the 
ftrategus  in  the  firft  order :  and  every  magiftrat  or  fenator  (^beginning  by  the  ftrate- 
gus and  the  orator  firft)  holds  up  a  little  pellet  of  linen,  as  the  box  pafles,  between 
his  finger  and  his  thumb,  that  men  may  fee  he  has  but  one,  and  then  puts  it  into 
the  fame.  The  box  confifting  in  the  inner  part  of  two  boxes,  being  painted  on 
the  outfide  white  and  green,  to  diftinguifli  the  affirmative  from  the  negative  fide,  is 
fo  made,  that  when  your  hand  is  in  it,  no  man  can  fee  to  which  of  the  fides  you 
put  the  fuffrage,  nor  hear  to  which  it  falls,  becaufe  the  pellet  being  lijien,  makes 
no  noife.     The  ftrategus  and  the  orator  having  begun,  all  the  reft  do  the  like. 

The  ballotins  having  thus  gather'd  the  fuffrages,  bring  them  before  the  fignory, 
in  whofe  prefence  the  outward  boxes  being  open'd,  they  take  out  the  inner  boxes, 
wherof  the  affirmative  is  white,  and  the  negative  green,  and  pour  the  white  in  the 
bowl  N.  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  white  alfo,  and  the  green  into  the  bowl  N.  on 
the  left,  which  is  alfo  green.  Thefe  bowls  or  bafons  (better  reprefentcd  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  figure  by  h.  i.)  being  upon  this  occafion  fet  before  the  tables  o£ 
the  fecretarys  at  the  upper  end  N.  N.  the  white  on  the  right  hand,  and.  the  green 
on  the  left,  the  fecretarys  on  each  fide  number  the  balls  :  by  which  if  they  find  that 
tiie  affirmatives  amount  not  to  above  one  half,  they  write  not  the  name  that  was 
balloted  ;  but  if  they  amount  to  above  one  half,  they  write  it,  adding  the  number 
of  above  half  the  fuffrages  to  which  it  attain'd.  The  firft  name  being  written,  or 
laid  afide,  the  next  that  is  put  is  B.  B.  nam'd  to  be  ftrategus  in  the  lecond  order  ; 
the  third  C.  C.  nam'd  to  be  ftrategus  in  the  third  order;  the  fourth  D.  D.  nam'd  to 
be  ftrategus  in  the  fourth  order:  and  he  of  thefe  four  competitors  that  has  moft 
above  halt  in  the  affirmative,  is  the  magiftrat ;  or  if  none  of  tliem  attain  to  above 
halt,  the  nomination  for  that  magrftracy  is  ta  be  repeated  by  fuch  new  eletfhors  as 
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fhall  be  chofen  at  the  next  ballot.  And  fo,  as  Is  exemplify'd  in  the  firfl:  magiftracy, 
proceeds  the  ballot  of  the  reft ;  firft  in  the  firft,  then  in  the  fecond,  and  lb  in  the 
third  and  fourth  orders. 

Now  wheras  it  may  happen  that  A.  A.  (for  example)  being  nam'd  ftrategus  in 
the  firft  order,  may  alio  be  nam'd  to  the  fame  or  fom  one  or  more  other  magiftracys 
in  one  or  more  of  the  other  orders ;  his  name  is  firft  balloted  where  it  is  firft 
written,  that  is  to  the  more  worthy  magiftracy,  wherof  if  he  mifTes,  he  is  balloted 
as  it  coms  in  courfe  for  the  next,  and  ib  for  the  reft,  if  he  miffes  of  that,  as  often 
as  he  is  nam'd. 

And  becaufe  to  be  nam'd  twice,  or  oftner,  whether  to  the  fame  or  fom  other 
magiftracy,  is  the  ftronger  recommendation ;  the  note  muft  not  fail  to  be  given 
iipon  the  name,  at  the  propofition  in  this  manner ;  A.  A.  nam'd  to  be  ftrategus  in 
the  fir ji,  and  in  the  fecond  order  :  or  A.  A.  nam\i  to  be  ftrategus  in  the  firft  and  the 
third  ;  in  the  firft  and  the  fourth,  &c.  But  if  he  be  nam'd  to  the  fame  magiftracy 
in  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  he  can  have  no  competitor  ;  wherfore 
attaining  to  above  half  the  fuffrages,  he  is  the  magiftrat.  Or  thus  :  A.  A.  nam'd 
to  be  ftrategus  in  the  firft,  to  be  cenfor  in  the  fecond,  to  be  orator  in  the  third,  and  to  bs 
commijfwner  of  the  feal  in  the  fourth  order,  or  the  like  in  more  or  fewer  orders :  in 
which  cafes  if  he  mifles  of  the  firft  magiftracy,  he  is  balloted  to  the  fecond  ;  if  he  , 
mifll'S  of  the  fecond,  to  the  third  ;  and  if  he  mifles  of  the  third,  to  the  fourth. 

The  ballot  not  finiih'd  before  funfet,  tho  the  eleftion  of  the  magiftrats  already 
chofen  be  good,  voids  the  eleftion  of  fuch  competitors  as  being  chofen  are  not  yet 
furnifti'd  with  magiftiacys,  as  if  they  had  never  bin  nam'd  (for  this  is  no  jugUng 
box,  but  an  art  that  muft  fee  the  fun)  and  the  ballot  for  the  remaining  magiftracys 
is  to  be  repeated  the  next  day  by  new  orders  of  eledtors,  and  fuch  competitors  as  by 
them  fhall  be  elefted.  And  fo  in  the  like  manner,  if  of  all  the  names  propos'd  to 
the  fame  magiftracy,  no  one  of  them  attains  to  above  half  the  fuffrages  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

The  fenatorian  ballot  of  Of^(7K«  being  thus  defcrib'd,  thofe  oftheparifti,  of  the 
hundred,  and  of  the  tribe,  being  fo  little  different,  that  in  this  they  are  all  con- 
tain'd,  and  by  this  may  be  eafily  undcrftood,  are  yet  fully  defcrib'd,  and  mads 
plain  enough  before  in  the  5//.;,  6th,   -jth,  Bth,  cjth,  and  ic/;6  orders. 

This  thcrfore  is  the  general  order,  whence  thofe  branches  of  the  ballot,  fom 
wherof  you  have  already  feen,  are  deriv'd  •,  which,  with  thofe  that  follow  were  ali 
read  and  debated  in  this  place  at  the  inftitution.  When  my  lord  Epimonus  de 
Garrula.  being  one  of  the  counfellors,  and  having  no  farther  patience  (tho  the 
rulers  were  compos'd  by  the  agent  of  this  commonwealth,  refiding  for  that  purpofc 
at  Venice)  than  to  hear  the  diredion  for  the  parifhes,  ftood  up  and  made  way  for 
himfelf  in  this  manner. 

May  it  pkafe  your  highnefs,  my  ford  ARCHQUy. 

*<■  T  T  N  DER  correftion  of  Mr.  Perfgrin  Spy,  our  very  le.irn'd  agent  and  in- 

"  \^    telllgenccr,  I  have  feen  the  world  a  little,  Fenice,  and  (as  gentlemen  are 

"  permitted  to  do)  the  great  council  balloting.     And  truly  I  muft  needs  fay,  that 

"  it  is  for  a  dumb  fliew  the  goodlieft  that  I  ever  beheld  with  my  eys.     You  ftiould 

*'  have  ibn:i  would  take  it  ill,  as  if  the  noble  Venetians  thought  themfelves  too 
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good  to  fpeak  to  ftrangers,  but  they  obferv'd  tbcni  not  fo  narrowly.  The  truth 
is,  they  have  nothing  to  fay  to  their  acquaintance ;  or  men  that  are  in  council 
fure  would  have  tongues :  for  a  council,  and  not  a  word  fpoken  in  it,  is  a  con- 
tradiclion.  But  tliere  is  fuch  a  pudder  with  their  marching  and  countermarching, 
as,  tho  never  a  one  of  them  draw  a  fword,  you  would  think  they  were  training  ; 
which  till  I  found  that  they  did  it  only  to  entertain  ftrangcrs,  I  came  from 
among  them  as  wife  as  I  went  thither.  But  in  the  parlament  oiOceana  you  had 
no  balls  nor  dancing,  but  fober  converfation  -,  a  man  might  know  and  be  known, 
ftievv  his  parts,  and  improve  'em.  And  now  if  you  take  the  advice  of  this  fame 
fellow,  you  will  Ipoil  all  with  his  whimfys.  Mr,  Speaker, — Cry  you  mercy,  my 
lord  Archon,  I  mean  ;  fet  the  wifell  man  of  your  houfe  in  the  great  council  of 
Venice,  and  you  will  not  know  him  from  a  fool.  Wheras  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  flat  and  dull  fellows  in  the  judgment  of  all  fuch  as  us'd  to  keep 
company  with  them  before,  upon  election  into  our  houfe,  have  immediatly 
chitted  like  barley  in  the  fat,  where  it  acquires  a  new  fpirit,  and  flow'd  forth 
into  language,  that  I  am  as  confident  as  I  am  here,  if  there  were  not  fuch  as  de- 
light to  abufe  us,  is  far  better  than  Tully's  ;  or,  let  any  body  but  tranllate  one 
of  his  orations,  and  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe,  and  fee  if  every  body  do  not  laugh  at 
him.  This  is  a  great  matter,  Mr.  Speaker;  they  do  not  cant  it  with  your  book- 
learning,  your  orbs,  your  centers,  your  prime  magnitudes,  and  your  nebulones, 
things  I  profefs  that  would  make  a  fober  man  run  flark  mad  to  hear  'em  ;  while 
we,  who  fliould  be  confidering  the  honor  of  our  country,  and  that  it  gos  now  or 
never  upon  our  hand,  whether  it  fliall  be  ridiculous  to  all  the  world,  are  going  to 
nineholes,  or  trow  madam  for  our  bufmcfs,  like  your  dumb  Venetian,  whom 
this  fame  Sir  Politic  your  refident,  that  never  faw  him  do  any  thing  but  make 
faces,  would  infinuat  into  you,  at  this  diftance,  to  have  the  only  knack  of  ftate. 
Wheras  if  you  fliould  take  the  pains,  as  I  Jiave  don,  to  look  a  little  nearer,  you 
would  find  thefe  fame  wonderful  things  to  be  nothing  elfe  but  mere  natural  fop- 
perys,  or  capricios,  as  they  call  them  in  Italian,  even  of  the  meanefl:  of  that  na- 
tion. For,  put  the  cafe  you  be  travelling  in  Italy.,  afl<  your  contadinc,  that  is, 
the  next  countiy-fellow  you  meet,  fom  quefliion,  and  prefently  he  ballots  you 
an  anfwer  with  a  nod,  which  is  aflirmative  ;  or  a  fliake  with  his  head,  which  is 
the  negative  box-,  or  a  flirug  w  th  his  fiioulder,  which  is  the  hajfolo  di  nonfniceri. 

Good !  You  will  admire  Sands   for  telling  you,  that  grotta  di  cane  is  a 

miracle:  and  I  fliall  be  laugh'd  at  for  afluring  you,  that  it  is  nothing  elfe  but 
iuch  a  damp  (continu'd  by  the  neighborhood  of  certain  fulphur  mines)  as  thro 
accidental  heat  dos  fomtimes  happen  in  our  coalpits.  But  ingratitude  mufl  not 
difcorage  an  honeft  man  from  doing  good.  There  is  not,  I  fay,  fuch  a  tongue- 
ty'd  generation  under  Jieavcn  as  your  Italian;  that  you  fliould  not  wonder  if  he 
make  flgns.  But  our  people  muft  have  fomthing  in  their  diurnals,  we  muft  ever 
and  anon  be  telling  'em  our  minds ;  or  if  we  be  at  it  when  we  raife  taxes,  like 
thole  gentlemen  with  tiie  finger  and  the  thumb,  they  will  fwear  that  we  are  cut- 
purfes. — Com,  I  know  what  I  have  heard  'em  fay,  when  fom  men  liad  mony 
that  wrought  hard  enough  for  it ;  and  do  you  conceive  they  will  be  better  pleas'd 
when  they  fliall  be  told,  that  upon  like  occafions  you  are  at  mumchance  or  ftool- 
ball .''  I  do  not  fpeak  for  myielf -,  for  tho  I  fliall  always  acknowlegc,  that  I  got 
more  by  one  year's  fitting  in  the  houfe,  than  by  my  three  years  travels,  it  was 
not  of  that  kind.     But  I  hate  that  this  fame  spy,  for  pretending  to  haveplay'd 
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«  at  billiards  with  the  moft  ferene  commonwealth  of  Venice,  Hioiild  make  fuch 
"  fools  of  us  here,  when  I  know  that  he  muft  have  had  his  intelhgence  trom  lum 
"  corncutter  upon  the  Rialta ;  for  a  noble  Venetian  would  be  h.ing'd  if  he  fliould 
*'  keep  fuch  a  fellow  company.  And  yet  if  I  do  not  think  he  has  made  you  all 
"  dote,  never  truft  me,  my  lord  Archon  is  fomtimes  in  fuch  ftrange  raptures. 
"  Why,  good  my  lord,  let  me  be  heard  as  well  as  your  apple  fquire;  Venice  has 
"  frefn  blood  in  her  cheeks,  I  muft  confefs,  yet  fhe  is  but  an  old  lady.  Nor  has 
"  he  pick'd  her  cabinet  •,  thefe  he  fends  you  are  none  of  her  rcceits,  I  can  alTure 
"  you  i  he  bought  them  for  a  Julio  at  St.  Marc's  of  a  mountebank.  She  has  no 
"  other  walh,  upon  my  knowlege,  for  that  fame  envy'd  complexion  of  hers  bur 
"  her  marJlDCS,  being  a  little  better  fcented,  faving  your  prefence,  than  a  chamber- 
"  pot.  My  lords,  I  know  what  I  fay,  but  you  will  never  have  don  with  it.  That 
"  neither  the  great  Ti'iirc,  nor  any  of  thofe  little  'Turcs  her  neighbors,  have  bin  able 
"  to  fpoil  her  !  Why  you  may  as  well  wonder  that  weefels  do  not  fuck  egs  in  fwans 
"  nefts.  Do  you  think  that  it  has  lain  in  the  devotion  of  her  beads ;  which  you 
"  that  have  puk'd  fo  much  at  Popery,  are  now  at  length  relblv'd  fhall  confecrac 
"  M.  Par/on^  and  be  drop'd  by  every  one  of  his  congregation,  while  thofe  fame 
"  whimfical  intelligences  your  furveyors  (you  will  break  my  heart)  give  the  turn 
"  to  your  pri  mum  mobile?  and  fo  I  think  they  will;  for  you  will  find,  that  mony 
"  is  the  priiimm  molile,  and  they  will  turn  you  thus  out  of  fom  three  or  four  hun- 
"  dred  thoufand  pounds  :  a  pretty  fum  for  urns  and  balls,  for  boxes  and  pills, 
"  which  thefe  fame  quackfalvers  are  to  adminifter  to  the  parifhes  ;  and  for  what 
"  difeafe  I  marvel !  Or  how  dos  it  work  ?  Out  coms  a  conftable,  an  overfeer,  and 
*'  a  churchwarden  !    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  amaz'd  ! " 

Never  was  there  goofe  fo  ftiick  with  lard  as  my  lord  Epimonus's  fpeech  with 
laughter;  the  Archon  having  much  ado  to  recover  himfclf,  in  fuch  manner  as 
might  enable  him  to  return  thefe  thanks. 

"  TN  your  whole  lives,  my  lords,  were  you  never  entertain'd  with  fo  much  in- 
««  -"■  genuity  ;  my  lord  Epimonus  having  at  once  mended  all  the  faults  of  travel- 
*'  lers.  For,  firii,  wheras  they  are  abominable  lyars,  he  has  not  told  you  (except 
"  forh  malicious  body  has  mifmform'd  him  concerning  poor  Spy)  one  fyllable  of 
*'  fallhood.  And,  fecondly,  wheras  they  never  fail  to  give  the  upper  hand  in  all 
"  their  difcourfes  to  foren  nations,  ftilljuftling  their  own  into  the  kennel ;  he  bears 
"  an  honor  to  his  country  that  will  not  difTolve  in  Cipbaionia,  nor  be  corrupted 
•'  with  figs  and  melons,  which  I  can  allure  you  is  no  ordinary  obligation  :  and 
"  therfore  hold  it  a  matter  of  public  concern,  that  we  be  no  occafion  of  quenching 
my  lord's  affedions  ;  nor  is  there  any  fuch  great  matter  between  us,  but,  in  my 
opinion,  might  be  cafily  reconcil'd  :  for  tho  that  which  my  lord  gain'd  by  fitting 
in  the  houle,  I  ftcdfaftly  believe,  as  he  can  affirm,  was  got  fairly  ;  yet  dare  I 
not,  nor  do  1  think,  that  upon  confideration  he  will  promife  fo  much  for  other 
gamefters,  efpecially  when  they  were  at  it  fo  high,  as  he  intimats  not  only  to 
"  liavc  bin  in  ufe,  but  to  be  like  enough  to  come  about  again.  Whcrfore,  fay  I, 
*'  let  them  throw  with  boxes ;  for  unlels  we  will  be  below  the  politics  of  an  ordi- 
"  nary,  there  is  no  fuch  bar  to  cogging.  It  is  knov/n  to  his  lordlhip,  that  our 
"  game  is  incft  at  a  thro'-Ji\  and  that  every  caft  of  our  dice  is  in  our  luiTrages ;  nor 
*'  will  he  deny,  that  partiality  in  a  fuiTragc  is  downright  cogging.     Now  if  the 
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"  Venetian  boxes  be  the  rnoft  foverain  of  all  remedys  againfl;  this  fame  cogging,  is 
"'  it  not  a  ftrange  thing  that  they  fliould  be  thrown  iirft  into  the  fire  by  a  fair  game- 
"  fter  ?  Men  are  naturally  fubjedt  to  all  kinds  of  pafiions  :  fom  you  have  that  are 
*'  not  able  to  withftand  the  brow  of  an  enemy  ;  and  others  that  make  nothing  of 
*'  this,  are  lefs  proof  againft  that  of  a  friend.  So  that  if  your  fufirage  be  barc- 
"  fac'd,  I  dare  fay  you  fhall  not  have  one  fair  call  in  twenty.  But  wiiatever 
"  a  man's  fortune  be  at  tlie  box,  he  neither  knows  whom  to  thanlc,  nor  whom  to 
*'  challenge.  Wherfore  (that  my  lord  may  have  a  charitable  opinion  of  the  choice 
"  affection  which  I  confefs  to  have,  above  all  other  beautys,  for  that  of  incom- 
"  parable  Venice)  there  is  in  tjiis  way  of  fufil-age  no  lefs  than  a  dcmonfl ration  that 
"  it  is  the  mod  pure  :  and  the  purity  of  the  fuffrage  in  a  popular  government  is  the 
"  health,  if  not  the  life  of  it ;  feeing  the  foul  is  no  otherwife  breath'd  into  the 
*'  foverain  power,  than  by  the  fuftrage  of  the  people.  Wherfore  no  wonder  if 
"  PosTELLus  be  of  opinion,  that  this  ufe  of  the  ball  is  the  very  fame  with  that 
"  of  the  bean  in  Athens-,  or,  that  others,  by  the  text  concerning  Eldad  and  Mi- 
"  DAD,  derive  it  from  the  commonwealtii  of  Ifrael.  There  is  another  thing,  tho 
"  not  fo  material  to  us,  that  my  lord  will  excuie  me  if  I  be  not  willing  to  yield, 
*'  which  is,  that  Venice  fubfifts  only  by  her  fituation.  It  is  true,  that  a  man  in 
*'  time  of  war  may  be  more  lecure  from  his  enemys  by  being  in  a  citadel,  but  not 
"  from'  his  difeafes  :  wherfore  the  firft  caufe,  if  he  lives  long,  is  his  good  conlfi- 
"  tution,  without  which  his  citadel  were  to  little  purpofe ;  and  it  is  not  otherwife 
"  with  Venice" 

With  this  fpeech  of  the  Archon  I  conclude  the  proof  of  the  agrarian,  and  the 
ballot,  being  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  commonwealth  ;  and  com  now  from  the 
center  to  the  circumferences  or  orbs,  wherof  fom  have  bin  already  fliewn  :  as  how 
the  parilhes  annually  pour  themfelves  into  the  hundreds,  the  hundreds  into  the 
tribes,  and  the  tribes  into  the  galaxys  ;  the  annual  galaxy  of  every  tribe  confifting 
of  two  knights  and  feven  deputys,  wherof  the  knights  conftitute  the  fenat  -,  tiie 
deputys,  the  prerogative  tribe,  commonly  call'd  the  people ;  and  the  fenat  and 
people  conftitute  the  foverain  power  or  parlament  of  Oceana,  Wherof  to  fliew 
what  the  parlament  is,  I  muft  firft  open  the  fenat,  and  then  the  prerogative  tribe. 
The  face  of  To  begin  with  the  fenat,  of  which  (as  a  man  is  differently  reprcfented  by  a  pic- 

the  fenat.  turedrawer,  and  by  an  anatomift)  I  fhall  firft  difcover  the  face  or  afpedt,  and  then 
the  parts,  with  the  ufe  of  them.  Every  iVIonday  morning  in  the  fummer  at  feven, 
and  in  the  winter  at  eight,  the  great  bell  in  the  clockhoufe  at  the  pantheon  begins, 
and  continues  ringing  for  the  Ipace  of  one  hour :  in  which  time  the  magiftrats  of 
the  fenat,  being  attended  according  to  their  quality,  with  a  refpeftive  number  of 
the  ballotins,  doorkeepers,  and  meffengcrs  ■,  and  having  the  enfigns  of  their  ma- 
giftracys  born  before  them,  as  the  fword  before  the  ftrategus,  the  mace  before  the 
orator,  a  mace  v/ith  tlie  feal  before  the  commifTioners  of  the  chancery,  the  like 
with  the  purfe  before  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  i  and  a  filver  wand,  like 
thofe  in  ufe  with  the  univerfitys,  before  each  of  the  cenfors,  being  chancellors  of 
the  fame.  Thefe  with  the  knights,  in  all  three  hundred,  affemble  in  the  houfe  or 
hall  of  the  fenat. 

The  houfe  or  hall  of  the  fenat,  being  fituated  in  x\\t  pantheon  or  palace  of  juf- 
tice,  is  a  room  confifting  of  a  fquare  and  a  half.  In  the  middle  of  the  lower  end 
is  the  door  >  at  the  upper  end  hangs  a  rich  ftate  overihadowing  the  greater  part  of 
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a  large  throne,  or  half  pace  of  two  ftages  ;  the  firft  afcended  by  two  fteps  from  the 
floor,  and  the  fecond  about  the  middle  rifing  two  fteps  higher.  Upon  this  ftand 
two  chairs,  in  that  on  the  right  hand  fits  the  ftrategus,  in  the  other  the  orator, 
adorn 'd  with  fcarlet  robes,  after  the  fafhion  that  was  us'd  by  the  dukes  in  the 
ariftocracy.  At  the  right  end  of  the  upper  ftage  ftand  three  chairs,  in  which  the 
three  commiftloncrs  of  the  feal  are  plac'd  -,  and  at  the  other  end  fit  the  three  com- 
miffioners  of  the  treafury,  every  one  in  a  robe  or  habit  like  that  of  the  earls.  Of 
thefe  magiftrats  of  this  upper  ftage  confifts  the  fignory.  At  either  end  of  the 
lower  ftage  ftands  a  little  table,  to  which  the  fecretarys  of  the  fenat  are  fet  with 
their  tufted  fteeves  in  the  habit  of  civil  lawyers.  To  the  four  fteps,  wherby  the 
two  ftages  of  the  throne  are  afcended,  anfwer  four  long  benches,  which  fucceflively 
deriving  from  every  one  of  the  fteps,  continue  their  refpeftive  height,  and  extend 
themfelve'--  by  the  fide  walls  towards  the  lower  end  of  the  houfe,  every  bench  being 
divided  by  numeral  charafters  into  the  thirty  feven  parts  or  places.  Upon  the 
upper  benches  fit  the  cenfors  in  the  robes  of  barons  •,  the  firft  in  the  middle  of  the 
right  hand  bench,  and  the  fecond  diredlly  oppofit  to  him  on  the  other  fide.  Upon 
the  reft  of  the  benches  fit  the  knights,  who  if  they  be  call'd  to  the  urns,  diftri- 
buting  themfelves  by  the  figures,  com  in  equal  files,  either  by  the  firft  feat,  which 
confifts  of  the  two  upper  benches  on  either  fide ;  or  by  the  fecond  feat,  confifting 
of  the  two  lower  benches  on  either  fide :  beginning  alfo  at  the  upper,  or  at  the 
lower  ends  of  the  fame,  according  to  the  lot  wherby  they  are  call'd  ;  for  which 
end  the  benches  are  open,  and  afcended  at  either  end  with  eafy  ftairs  and  large  paf- 
fages.  The  reft  of  the  ballot  is  conformable  to  that  of  the  tribe ;  the  cenfors  of 
the  houfe  fitting  at  the  fide  urn,  and  the  youngeft  magiftrat  of  the  fignory  at  the 
middle  :  the  urns  being  plac'd  before  the  throne,  and  prepar'd  according  to  the 
number  of  the  magiftrats  to  be  at  that  time  chofen  by  the  rules  already  given  to 
the  cenfors  of  the  tribes.  But  before  the  benches  of  the  knights  on  either  fide 
ftands  one  being  fliorter;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  this  fit  the  two  tribuns  of  the 
horfe.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  other,  the  two  tribuns  of  the  foot  in  their  arms ; 
the  reft  of  the  benches  being  cover'd  by  the  judges  of  the  land  in  their  robes. 
But  thefe  magiftrats  have  no  fuffrage,  nor  the  tribuns,  though  they  derive  their 
prefence  in  the  fenat  from  the  Roinmis ;  nor  the  judges,  though  they  derive  theirs 
from  the  antient  fenat  of  Oceana.  Every  Monday  this  aflembly  fits  of  courfe  ;  at 
other  times,  if  there  be  occafion,  any  magiftrat  of  the  houfe,  by  giving  order  for 
the  bell,  or  by  his  liiftor  or  enfignbearer,  calls  a  fenat.  And  every  magiftrat  or 
knight  during  his  fcflion  has  the  title,  place  and  honor,  of  a  duke,  earl,  baron,  or 
knight,  refpeftively.  And  every  one  that  has  born  the  fame  magiftracy  by  his 
third  feflion,  has  his  refpedive  place  and  title  during  the  term  of  his  life,  which  is 
all  the  honor  confcr'd  by  this  commionwealth,  except  upon  the  mafter  of  the  ce- 
remonys,  the  mafter  of  tie  horfe,  and  the  king  of  the  heralds,  wlio  are  knights  by 
their  places.  And  thus  you  have  the  face  of  the  fenat,  in  which  there  is  fcarce 
any  feature  that  is  not  Roman  or  Venetian ;  nor  do  the  horns  of  the  crefcent  extend 
themfelves  much  un'like  thofe  of  the  fanhedrim,  on  either  hand  of  the  prince,  and 
of  the  father  of  that  fenat.  But  upon  beauty,  in  which  every  man  has  his  phanfy, 
we  will  not  otherwife  philofophize  than  to  remember  that  there  is  fomething  more 
than  decency  in  the  robe  of  a  judg,  that  would  not  be  v/ell  fpar'd  from  the  bench  j 
and  that  the  graveft  magiftrat,  to  whom  you  can  commit  the  fword  of  juftice,  will 
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find  a  quiclcnefs  in  the  fpurs  of  honour,  which  if  they  be  not  laid  to  virtue,  will 
lay  themfelves  to  that  which  may  rout  a  commonwealth. 
Connitutioii         To  com  from  the  face  of  the  fenat,  to  the  conftitution  and  ufe  of  the  parts ;  It 
of  ihe  fenat.     jj  contain'd  in  the  peculiar  orders.     And  the  orders  which  are  peculiar  to  the  fenat, 
are  either  of  ekction  or  inftrudlion. 

Elections  in  the  fenat  are  of  three  forts,  annual,  biennial,  and  extrar /dinary. 
Annual  eledlions  are  performed  by  the  fchedule  call'd  the  tropic :  and  the  tropic 
confifts  of  two  parts  ;  the  one  containing  the  magiftrats,  and  the  other  the  councils 
to  be  yearly  elefted.     The  fchedule  or  tropic  of  the  magiftrats  is  as  follows  in 

15  Order.  The  fifteenth  ORDER,  requiring,  Tbaf  upon  every  Monday  next  infuing  the  lafi 
Tropic  of  the  ^  March,  the  knights  of  the  annual  galaxy s  taking  their  places  in  the  fenat ^  be  call'd 
magi  ra  s.       ^^^  third  region  of  the  fame ;  and  that  the  houfe  having  difmifs'd  the  firji  region,  and 

received  the  third,  precede  to  eleiiion  of  the  magiftrats  contain'd  in  the  firft  part  of  the 

tropic,  by  the  infuing  fchedule : 


The  lord  ftrategus,  "» 

The  lord  orator. 
The  firft  cenfor. 
The  fecond  cenfor, 

The  third  commiffioner  of  the  feal. 


>■  annual  magiftrats. 


1  he  third  commilhoner  or  the  leal,         1   ^  •      •  ,        -a    ^ 
The  third  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  }  ^r^enntal  magiftrats. 

'THE  annual  magiftrats  (provided  that  no  one  man  bears  above  one  of  thoje  honors 
during  the  term  of  one  feffion)  may  be  ele£led  out  of  any  region.  But  the  triennial  ma- 
giftrats may  not  be  eleSfed  out  of  any  other  than  the  third  region  only,  left  the  term  of 
their  fejft  on  expire  before  that  of  their  honor;  and  (it  being  unlawful  for  a  man  to  bear 
magiftracy  any  longer  than  he  is  therto  qualify' d  by  the  eleilion  of  the  people)  caiife  a 
frablion  in  the  rotation  of  this  commonwealth. 

Of  the  Urate-       THE  ftrategus  is  firft  prefident  of  the  fenat,  and  general  of  the  army,  if  it  be 

S"'"  commanded  to  march;   in  which  cafe  there  fhall  be  a  fecond  ^rz\.eg\is  eleifed  to  be  firft 

prefident  of  the  fenat,  and  general  of  the  fecond  army  :  and  if  this  alfo  be  commanded 
to  march,  a  third  ftrategus  fhall  be  chofen ;  and  fo  on,  as  long  as  the  commonwealth 
fends  forth  armys. 

Of  the  orator.       THE  lord  orator  is  the  fecond  and  more  peculiar  prefident  of  the  fenat  to  whom  it 
appertains  to  keep  the  houfe  to  orders. 

Of  thecen-  THE  cenfors,  wherof  the  firft  by  ccnfequence  of  his  election  is  chancellor  of  the  uni- 

'  verfily  of  Clio,  and  the  fecond  of  that  of  Calliope,  are  prefidents  of  the  council  for 

religion  and  magiftrats,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  keep  the  houfe  to  the  order  of  the  ballot. 
They  are  alfo  inquifitors  into  the  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  magiftracy ;  and  have 
povoer  to  punifh  indireEl  proceedings  in  the  fame,  ty  removing  a  knight  or  magiftrat  out 
of  the  houfe,  under  appeal  to  the  fenat. 

of  the  com-         THE  commiffioners  of  the  feal  being  three,  wherof  the  third  is  annually  chofen  out 

milToners  of     of  the  third  region,  are  judges  in  chancery. 

Qc  v.\  THE  commiffioners  of  the  treafury  being  three,  wherof  the  third  is  annually  chofen 

niiilioners  of    °'^^  "f  ^^^  third  region,  are  judges  in  the  exchequer;    and  every  magiftrat  of  this  fcbe- 

the  treaCary.     dide  has  right  to  propofe  to  the  fenat, 

BUT 
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B  U'T  the  ftrategus  with  the  fix  commffioners,  are  the  figncry  of  this  commoniveahh.  Of  the  fig- 
having  right  of  fefficn  and  fuffrage  in  every  council  of  the  fenat,  and  power  either  '^"''y* 
jointly  or  fever  ally  to  propofe  in  all  or  any  of  them. 

I  HAVE  little  in  this  order  to  obferve  and  prove,  but  that  iht  ftrategus  is  the  fame- 
honor  both  in  name  and  thing  that  v;as  born,  among  others,  by  Philopemen  and 
Aratus  in  the  commonwealth  of  the  Ach^ans ;  the  like  having  bin  in  ufe  alfo 
with  the  JEtolians.  The  orator^  call'd  otherwife  the  fpcaker,  is  with  fmall  altera- 
tion the  fame  that  had  bin  of  former  ufe  in  this  nation.  Thefe  two,  if  you  will, 
may  be  compar'd  to  the  confuls  in  Rome,  or  the  fufFetes  in  Carthage ;  for  their 
magiftracy  is  fcarce  different. 

The  cenfors  derive  their  power  of  removing  a  fenator  from'thofe  of  Rome  -,  the 
government  of  the  ballot,  from  thofj  of  Venice  -,  and  that  of  animadverfion  upon; 
the  ambitus,  or  canvafs  for  magiftracy  from  both. 

The  fignory,  with  the  whole  right  and  ufe  of  that  magiftracy,  to  be  hereafter 
more  fully  explain'd,  is  almoft  purely  Venetian, 

The  fccond  part  of  the  tropic  is  direded.  by 

The  fixteenth  ORDER,  wherhy  the  conftitiition  of  the  councils,  being  four;  that      1 6  Order, 
is  to  fay,  the  council  of  ft  ate,  the  council  of  war,  the  council  of  religion,  and  the  council  Conftitutioa 
of  trade,  is  render'' d  conformable  in  their  revolutions  to  that  of  the  fenat.     As,  firft,.  °.^^  ^  *^°""" 
by  the  annual  eleSlion  of  five  knights  out  of  the  firft  region  of  the  fenat  into  the  council  of  ihe  coun- 
efftate,  confiftingof fifteen  knights,  five  in  every  region.     Secondly,  By  the  annual  elec-   cilofilate. 
tion  of  three  knights  out  of  the  third  region  of  the  council  of  ftate,  to  be  proposed  by  the   Of  'hi^  coun- 
provofts,  and  eleEled  by  that  council,  into  the  council  of  zvar,  conffting  of  nine  knights, 
three  in  every  region,  not  excluded  by  this  eleflion  from  remaining  members  alfo  of  the 
council  of  ftate.      The  four  tribuns  of  the  people  have  right  of  feftion  and  fuffrage  in 
the  council  of  war.     thirdly.  By  the  annual  eleSiion  of  four  knights  out  of  the  third  Of  tliecoun- 
region  of  the  fenat  into  the  council  of  religion,  conffting  of  twelve  knights,  four  in    cilofieligion. 
every  region.     Of  this  council  the  cenfors  are  prefidents.     Fourthly,  By  the  annual  elec-   Of  the  com- 
tion  of  four  knights  out  of  the  third  region  of  the  fenat  into  the  council  of  trade,  con-   <^''  '^^  "^^^• 
fifting  of  twelve  knights,  four' in  every  region,     /ind  each  region,  in  every  one  of  thefe   Of  the  pro- 
councils  thus  conftiluted,  fhall  weekly  and  interchangeably  elect  one  provoft,  whofe  ma-   '"'^'• 
giftracy  fhall  continue  for  one  week;    nor  fall  he  be  reelected  into  the  fame,  till  every 
knight  of  that  region  in  the  fame  council  has  once  born  the  fame  magiftracy.     And  the   Of  the  coun- 
provofts  being  one  in  every  region,  three  in  every  council,  and  twelve  in  all,  befide  their  '^''  "^ '"^ 
other  capacity s,  foaJl  affenible  and  be  a  council,  or  rather  an  academy  apart,  to  certain   '"^ 
ends  and  purpojes  to  be  hereafter  further  explained  with  thofe  of  the  reft  of  the  councils. 

This  order  is  of  no  other  ufe  than  the  frame  and  turn  of  the  councils,  and  yet 
of  no  Imali  one  :  for  in  motion  confifts  life  ;  and  the  motion  of  a  commonweakh 
will  never  be  current,  unlefs  it  be  circular.  Men  that,  like  my  lord  Epimonus,. 
not  enduring  the  refemblance  of  this  kind  of  government  ta  orbs  and  fpheres,  fall 
on  phyficing  and  purging  it,  do  no  more  than  is  ncceffary  ;  for  if  it  be  not  in  ro- 
tation both  as  to  perfons  and  things,  it  will  be  very  fick.  The  people  of  Rome,. 
as  to  perlons,  it  they  had  not  bin  taken  up  by  the  wheel  of  magiftracy,  had  over- 
turn'd  the  chariot  of  the  fenat.  And  thole  of  Lacedemon,  as  to  things,  had  not 
bin  fo  quiet  when  the  fenat  traOi'd  their  bufinefs,  by  incroaching  upon  the  refult^ 
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if  by  the  inftitution  of  the  ephors  they  had  not  brought  it  about  again.     So  that  if 
you  allow  not  a  commonwealth  her  rotation,  in  which  confrfts  her  equality,  you 
reduce  her  to  a  party,  and  then  it  is  ncceflary  that  you  be  phyficians  indeed,  or  ra- 
ther farriers ;  for  you  will  have  ftrong  patients,  and  fuch  as  muft  be  halter'd  and 
caft,  or  your  felves  may  need  bonefetters.     Wherfore  the  councils  of  this  com- 
monwealth, both  in  regard  of  their  eleftions,  and,  as  will  be  fliewn,  of  their  af- 
fairs, are  uniform  with  the  fenat  in  their  revolutions  -,    not  as  whirlpits  to  fwallow, 
but  to  bice,  and  with  the  fcrues  of  their  rotation  to  hold  and  turn  a  bufinefs  (like 
the  vice  of  a  fmith)  to  the  hand  of  the  workman.     "Without  engins  of  which  na- 
ture it  is  not  poITible  for  the  fenat,  much  lefs  for  the  people,  to  be  perfeft  artificers 
in  a  political  capacity.     But  I  fhall  not  hold  you  longer  from 

17  Order,  The  fcvcnteenth  ORDER,  direcling  biennial  ekSfions,  or  the  conftitutton  of  the 

S°"t!'' h-^'""  °^^  °f  ^^^^J[^d°^^  ^^  ordinary,  confifting  of  four  rejidences,  the  revolution  wherof  is 
nial  eleflion  perform'' d  in  eight  years,  andpreferv'd  thro  the  eleStion  of  one  amhaffador  in  two  years 
or  orb  of  am-  by  the  ballot  of  the  fenat  to  repair  to  the  court  <?/ France,  and  refide  there  for  the  term 
baffadors  in  gj  [^q  yg^y^  ^  ^nd  the  term  of  two  years  being  expired,  to  remove  froin  thence  to  the 
ordinary.  ^^^^^^  ^y  gp^j,^^  ^^^^^  ^g  continue  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  and  thence  to  remove  to 

the  flate  of  Venice  ;  and  after  two  years  refidence  in  that  city,  to  conclude  with  his  re- 
fidence  at  Conflantinople  for  a  like  term  of  time,  and  fo  to  return.  A  knight  of  the 
fenat,  or  a  deputy  of  the  prerogative,  may  not  be  eleEled  amhaffador  in  ordinary,  becaufe 
a  knight  or  deputy  fo  chofen,  muft  either  lofe  his  feffion,  which  would  caufe  an  uneven- 
nefs  in  the  motion  of  this  commonwealth,  or  accumulat  magifiracy,  which  agrees  not 
with  the  equality  of  the  fame.  Nor  may  any  man  be  eleSled  into  this  capacity  that  is 
above  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  left  the  commonwealth  lofe  the  charge  of  his  educa- 
tion, by  being  depriv  d  at  his  return  of  the  fruit  of  it,  or  elfe  injoy  it  not  long  thro  the 
defeats  of  nature. 

This  order  is  the  perfpedlive  of  the  commonwealth,  wherby  fhe  forefees ;  dan- 
ger or  the  traffic,  wherby  fhe  receives  every  two  years  the  return  of  a  ftatefman 
inrich'd  with  eight  years  experience,  from  the  prime  marts  of  negotiation  in  Europe. 
And  fo  much  ?or  the  eleftions  in  the  fenat  that  are  ordinary ;  fuch  as  are  extra- 
ordinary follow  in 

1 8  Order.  The  eighteenth  order,  appointing  all  eleHions  upon  emergent  occafions,  except 

Conilitutiun      ii^f-  ^y  ^^,^  diRator,  to  be  made  by  the  fcrutiny,  or  that  kind  of  ele^ion,  wherby  a 

°^  oi^di"  a"  ^'^'  ">^^^^"^  <^°^^"  ^°  ^^  "■  fiPf^  0^'^^'"  "f  el^^°^^-  F°^  example,  if  there  be  occafion  of  an  am- 
cTby'the^'  baffador  extraordinary,  the  provofts  of  the  council  of  ft  ate,  or  any  two  of  them,  jlmll 
fcruiiny.  prcpofe  to  the  fame,  till  one  competitor  be  chofen  by  that  council :  and  the  council  having 

chofen  a  competitor,  fljall  bring  his  name  into  the  fenat,  which  in  the  ufual  way  ftjall 
chiife  four  more  competitors  to  the  fame  magiftracy  ;  and  put  them,  with  the  competitor 
of  the  council,  to  the  ballot  of  the  houfe,  by  which  he  of  the  five  that  is  chofen  is  f aid 
to  be  ekBed  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  council  of  ft  ate.  A  vice-admiral,  a  polemarch,  or 
field  officer,  ftoall  be  eleSed  after  the  fame  manner,  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  council  of  ivar. 
Ajudg  or  ferjcant  at  law,  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  feal.  A  baron., 
or  confiderable  officer  of  the  exchequer,  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fiiry.  Men  in  magiftracy,  or  out  of  it,  are  equally  capable  of  ekoiion  by  the  fcruiiny ; 
but  a  magiftrat  or  officer  elected  by  the  fcrutiny  to  a  military  imployment,  if  he  be  neither 
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a  knight  of  the  fenat,  nor  a  deputy  of  the  prerogative^  ought  to  have  his  office  confirmed 
by  the  prerogative^  becaufe  the  militia  in  a  commonwealth,  where  the  people  are  fove- 
rain,  is  not  lawful  to  be  touch' d  injufTu  populi. 

The  Romans  were  fo  curious,  that  tho  their  confuls  were  elefted  in  the  *  eentu- 
riat  affemblys,  they  might  not  touch  the  militia,  except  they  were  confirm'd  in  the 
■j-  parochial  affemhlys :  for  a  magiftrat  not  receiving  his  power  from  the  people, 
takes  it  from  them  ;  and  to  take  away  their  power,  is  to  take  away  their  liberty. 
As  to  the  eledion  by  the  fcrutiny,  it  is  eafily  perceiv'd  to  be  Venetian,  there  being 
no  fiich  way  to  take  in  the  knowlege,  which  in  all  reafon  muft  be  bell  in  every 
council  of  fuch  men  as  are  moft  fit  for  their  turns,  and  yet  to  keep  them  from  the 
biafs  of  particular  affeftion  or  intereft  under  that  pretence :  for  the  caufe  why  the 
great  council  in  Venice  fcarce  ever  elefts  any  other  than  the  name  that  is  brought 

in  by  the  fcrutiny,  is  very  probable  to  be,  that  they  may This  eleftion  is  the 

laft  of  thofe  appertaining  to  the  fenat.  The  councils  being  chofen  by  the  orders 
already  fhewn,  it  remains  that  we  come  to  thofe  wherby  they  are  inftruifted :  and 
the  orders  of  inftruftion  to  the  councils  are  two,  the  firil  for  the  matter  wherupon 
they  are  to  procede :  and  the  fecond  for  the  manner  of  their  proceding.  The  mat- 
ter of  the  councils  is  diftributed  to  them  by 

The  nineteenth  ORDER,  diflributing  to  every  council  fuch  bufineffes  as  are  properly  ig  Order; 
to  belong  to  their  cognizance,  wherof  fom  they  fJoall  receive  and  dctermin;  and  others  rnftruffions 
they  fhall  receive,  prepare,  and  introduce  into  the  houfe :  as,  firft,  ,  '^^  *^°"1" 

THE  council  of  Jlate  is  to  receive  all  addreffes,  intelligences,  and  letters  of  negotia-   matter. 
tion;  to  give  audience  to  ambaffadors  fent  to,  and  to  draw  up  inflruSlions  for  fuch  as   Porthecoun- 
floall  be  fent  by,  this  commonwealth;  to  receive propofttions  from,  and  held  intelligence  cilofftate. 
with  the  provincial  councils ;  to  confider  upon  all  laws  to  be  enabled,  amended,  or  re- 
pealed ;  and  upon  all  levys  of  men  or  money,  war  or  peace,  leagues  or  affociations  to  be 
made  by  this  commonwealth,  fo  far  forth  as  is  conducible  to  the  orderly  preparation  of 
the  fame  to  be  introduc'd  by  them  into  the  fenat.     Provided  that  all  fuch  affairs,  as 
otberwife  appertaining  to  the  council  of  fiate,  are,  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth, 
to  be  carry  d  with  greater  fecrecy,  be  manag'd  by  the  council  of  war,  with  power  to  re-   For  the  coun- 
ceive  and  fend  forth  agents,  fpys,  emiffarys,  intelligencers,  frigots  ;  and  to  manage  af-   cilofwar. 
fairs  of  that  nature,  if  it  be  neceffary,  without  communication  to  the  fenat,  till  fuch 
time  as  it  may  be  had  without  detriment  to  the  bufinefs.     But  they  fhall  have  no  power 
to  engage  the  commonwealth  in  a  war  without  the  confcnt  of  the  fenat  and  the  people. 
It  appertains  alfo  to  this  council  to  take  charge  of  the  fleet  as  admiral ;    and  of  all 
fiorehoufes,  armorys,  arfenals,  and  magazins  appertaining  to  this  commonwealth.    Thiy 
Jhall  keep  a  diligent  record  of  the  military  expeditions  from  time  to  time  reported  by  him 
that  was  flrategus  or  general,  or  one  of  the  polemarcks  in  that  action ;  or  at  leafl  fo  far 
as  the  experience  of  fuch  commanders  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  military  dtfci  ■ 
plin,  which  they  fhall  digefl  and  introduce  into  the  fenat :  and  if  the  fenat  flja.ll  ther- 
upon  frame  any  article,  they  fhall  fee  that  it  be  obferv'd  in  the  rauflcrs  or  education  of 
the  youth.     And  wheras  the  council  of  war  is  the  fentinel  or  fccut  of  this  commonwealth, 
if  any  pcrfon  or  pcrfcns  floall  go  about  to  introduce  debate  into  any  popular  affembly 
of  the  fame,  or  othcrwife  to  alter  the  prefent  government,  or  flrike  at  the  root  of  it, 

*  Ccnturiatis.  f  C'uriavis  Coaiiciis. 

they 
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they  Jfjall  apprehend,  or  taufe  to  be  apprehended,  feiz'd,  itnprifon'd  %  and  examtn,  ar- 
raign^ acquit,  or  condemn,  and  caufe  to  be  executed  any  fuch  per/on  or  perfom,  by  their 
proper  power  and  authority,  and  without  appeal. 
"Eot  the  coun-       ^I"  II E  council  of  religion,  as  the  arbiter  of  this  commonwealth  in  cafes  of  confcience 
cU  of  relU        more  peculiarly  appertaining  to  religion,  chriflian  charity,  and  a  pious  life,  floall  have 
£*°""  the  care  of  the  national  religion,  and  the  proteHion  of  the  liberty  of  confcience,  with  th& 

cognizance  of  all  caiifes  relating  to  either  of  them.  And  firfl  as  to  the  national  religion  -, 
they  fiall  caufe  all  places  or  preferments  of  the  beft  revenue  in  either  of  the  univerfitys  to 
he  confer' d  upon  no  other  than  fuch  of  the  moft  learn'd  and  pious  men,  as  have  dedicated 
themfelves  to  the  fludy  of  theology.  'They  fljall  alfo  take  a  fpecial  care  that  by  fuch  aug- 
mentations as  be  or  f13a.ll  hereafter  he  appointed  by  the  fenat,  every  benefice  in  this  na- 
tion he  improved  at  leafi  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  to  the  end 
that  there  be  no  intereji  at  all,  wherby  the  divines  or  teachers  of  the  national  religion. 
may  be  corrupted,  or  corrupt  religion,  they  fjall  be  capable  of  no  other  kind  of  imploy^ 
ment  or  preferment  in  this  commonwealth.  And  wheras  a  dire£iory  for  the  adminijlra- 
tion  of  the  national  religion  is  to  be  prepared  by  this  council,  they  fJoall  in  this  and  other 
debates  of  this  nature  procede  in  manner  following  :  a  queftion  arifing  in  matter  of  re- 
ligion fh  all  be  put  and  fated  by  the  council  in  tvriting;  which  writing  the  cenfors  fhall 
fend  by  their  beadles  (being  proSlors  chofen  to  attend  them)  each  to  the  univerfity  ivherof 
he  is  chancellor  ;  and  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  fame  receiving  the  writing,  fhall  call  a 
convocation  of  all  the  divines  of  that  univerfity,  being  above  forty  years  of  age.  And 
the  univerfity s  upon  a  point  fo  proposed,  fhall  have  no  manner  of  intelligence  or  corre- 
fpondence  one  with  another,  till  their  debates  be  ended,  and  they  have  made  return  of 
their  anfwers  to  the  council  of  religion  by  tivo  or  three  of  their  own  members,  that  they 
may  clear  their  fcnfe,  if  any  doubt  fhould  arife,  to  the  council;  which  don,  they  fhall 
return,  and  the  council  having  receiv'd  fuch  information,  floall  precede  according  to  their 
own  judgments.,  in  the  preparation  of  the  whole  matter  for  the  fenat :  that  fo  the  in- 
ter eft  of  the  learned  being  remov'd,  there  may  be  a  right  application  of  rcafon  to  fcrip' 
ture,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  national  religion. 

S ECONDLl",  This  council,  as  to  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  confcience,  foall 
Juffer  no  coercive  power  in  the  matter  of  religion  to  be  exercis'd  in  this  nation  :  the 
teachers  of  the  natural  religion  being  no  other  than  fuch  as  voluntarily  undertake  that- 
calling  ;  and  their  auditors  or  hearers,  no  other  than  are  alfo  voluntary.  Nor  floall  any 
gather' d  congregation  be  moleftcd  or  interrupted  in  their  way  of  ivorfjip  (being  neither 
Jewifh  or  idolatrous)  but  vigilantly  and  vigoroufly  protested  and  defended  in  the  injoy- 
nient,  praSlice,  and  profeffion  of  the  fame.  And  if  there  be  officers  or  auditors  ap- 
pointed by  any  fuch  congregation  for  the  introduHion  cf  catifes  into  the  council  of  religion, 
all  fuch  caufes  fo  introduced  Jhall  be  received,  heard,  and  determined  by  the  fame,  with 
recourfe  had,  if  need  be,  to  the  fenat. 

1 HIRDLT,  Every  petition  addreft  to  the  fenat,  except  that  cf  a  tribe,  floall  be. 
received,  examined,  and  debated  by  this  council;  and  fuch  only  as  they,  upon  fuch  ex- 
amination and  debate  had,  fjjall  think  fit,  may  be  introduced  into  the  fenat. 
For  the  cnin-  THE  Council  of  trade  being  the  vena  porta  of  this  Jiation,  fl:/ill  hereafter  receive  in- 
cjl  of  trade.  flruBions  more  at  large.  For  the  prefent,  their  experience  attaining  to  a  right  tinder- 
Jlanding  of  thofe  trades  and  myfterys  that  feed  the  veins  of  this  commonwealth,  and  a 
true  diflintlion  of  them  from  thofe  that  fuck  or  exhauft  the  fame,  thty  fhall  acquaint  tha 
fenat  with  the  conveniences  and  inconveniences,  to  the  end  that  incouragemcnt  may  be  ap- 
ply d  to  ihe  one,  and  remedy  to  the  other, 
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^HE  academy  of  the  prcvojls.,  being  the  affability  of  the  commonwealth,  floall  af-  For  the  aca- 
femble  every  day  towards  the  evening  in  a  fair  room,  having  certain  withdrawing  rooms  ''^myofi.he 
therto  belonging.     And  all  forts  of  company  that  will  repair  thither  for  converfation  or  ^'^°*°  *' 
difcourfe,  fo  it  be  upon  matters  of  government,  news,  or  intelligence,  or  to  propofe  any 
thing  to  the  councils,  fhall  be  freely  and  affably  received  in  the  outer  chamber,  and  heard 
in  the  way  of  civil  converfation,  which  is  to  be  managed  without  any  other  aw  or  cere- 
mony than  is  therto  iifually  appertaining  ;  to  the  end  that  every  man  may  be  free,  and 
that  what  is  proposed  by  one,  may  be  argued  or  dif coursed  by  the  refl,  except  the  matter 
he  of  fecrecy ;  in  which  cafe  the  provofls,  or  fom  of  them,  poall  take  fuch  as  defire  audi- 
ence into  one  of  the  zvithdr awing  rooms.     And  the  provofls  are  to  give  their  minds,  that 
this  academy  be  fo  governed,  adorned,  and  preferv'd,  as  may  be  mojl  attractive  to  men 
cf  parts  and  good  affeCiions  to  the  commonwealth,  for  the  excellency  of  the  converfation. 

FURTHERMORE,  if  any  man,  not  being  able  or  willing  to  com  in  per f on,  has 
any  advice  to  give  which  he  Judges  may  be  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  he  may 
write  his  mind  to  the  academy  of  the  provofls,  in  a  letter  fign'd  or  notfign'd  -,  which  letter 
floall  be  left  with  the  doorkeeper  of  the  academy.  Nor  fhall  any  perfott  delivering  fuch  a 
letter  be  feiz^d,  molefled,  or  detained,  tho  it  fhould  prove  to  be  a  libel.  But  the  letters 
fo  deliver' d  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  provofls  ;  and  in  cafe  they  be  fo  many  that  they  can- 
not well  be  perus'd  by  the  provofls  themfelves,  they  fhall  diflribute  them  as  they  pleafe  to 
be  read  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy,  who  findiitg  any  thing  in  them  material,  will 
find  matter  of  difcourfe :  or  if  they  happen  upon  a  bufinefs  that  requires  privacy,  return 
it  with  a  note  upon  it  to  a  provoft.  And  the  provofls  by  the  fecretarys  attending  fhall 
caufe  fuch  notes  out  of  difcourfes  or  letters  to  be  taken  as  they  pleafe,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  propofe,  as  occafion  ferves,  what  any  two  of  them  fhall  think  fit  out  of  their  7iotes 
fo  taken  to  their  refpettive  councils :  to  the  end  that  not  only  the  ear  of  the  commonwealth 
be  open  to  all,  but  that  men  of  fuch  education  being  in  her  ey,  floe  may  upon  emergent 
eleSlions  or  occafions  be  always  provided  of  her  choice  of  fit  perfons. 

EVER  Y  council  being  adorned  with  afiate  for  the  fignory,  fhall  be  attended  by  two  For  the  at- 
fecretarys,  two  doorkeepers,  and  two  meffengers  in  ordinary,  and  have  power  to  command  tendance  of 
more  upon  emergency s,  as  occafion  requires.     And  the  academy  fhall  be  attended  with  two  '^^  councils. 
fecretarys,  two  meffengers,  and  two  doorkeepers  ;  this  with  the  other  councils  being  pro- 
vided with  their  farther  conveniences  at  the  charge  of  the  ft  ate. 

BWr  wher as  it  is  incident  to  commonwealths,  upon  emergency s  requiring  extraor-  For  the  dic- 
dinary  fpeed  or  fecrecy,  either  thro  their  natural  delays  or  unnatural  hajl,  to  incur  equal  tator. 
danger,  while  holding  to  the  fiow  pace  of  their  orders,  they  com  not  in  time  to  defend 
themfelves  from  fom  fudden  blow  ;  or  breaking  them  for  the  greater  fpeed,  they  but  haft 
to  their  own  deftruSiion :  if  the  fenat  fhall  at  any  time  make  ele^icn  of  nine  knights  ex- 
traordinary, to  be  added  to  the  council  of  war,  as  a  junfta/(?r  the  term  of  three  months, 
the  council  cf  war,  with  the 'y^xxQiz.  fo  added,  is  for  the  term  of  the  fame  dittator  of 
Oceana,  having  power  to  levy  men  and  mony,  to  make  war  and  peace,  as  alfo  to  enaSt 
laws,  which  fhall  be  good  for  the  fpace  of  one  year  {if  they  be  not  fooner  repeaVdhy  the 
fenat  and  the  people)  and  for  no  longer  time,  except  they  be  confirmed  by  the  fenat  and 
the  people.  And  the  whole  adminiflration  of  the  commonwealth  for  the  term  of  tl>c  faid 
three  months  fhall  be  in  the  di  if  at  or  ;  provided,  that  the  dilator  fJjall  have  no  power  to 
do  any  thing  that  tends  not  to  his  proper  end  and  inftitulion,  but  all  to  the  prcfervation 
of  the  commonwealth  as  it  is  ejlablifij  d,  and  for  the  fudden  refiitution  cf  the  fame  to  the 
natural  channel  and  common  courfe  of  government.  And  all  aHs,  orders,  decrees,  or 
laws  of  the  council  of  war  with  the  juiida,  being  thus  created,  fi?all  befio^nd, 
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This  order  of  inftrudlions  to  the  councils  being  (as  in  a  matter  of  that  nature  is 
requifit)  ver/  large,  I  have  us'd  my  beft  fkill  to  abbreviat  it  in  fuch  manner  as 
might  fhew  no  more  of  it  than  is  neceffary  to  the  underftanding  of  the  whole  -,  tho 
as  to  the  parts,  or  further  dutys  of  the  councils,  I  have  omitted  many  things  of 
fingular  ufe  in  a  commonwealth.  But  it  was  difcours'd  at  the  council  by  the  Ar- 
CHON  in  this  manner  : 

jVfy  lords,  the  Icgijlalors, 

"  \7'  OUR  councils,  except  the  diftator  only,  are  proper  and  native  fprings 
"  \  and  fources,  you  lee,  which  (hanging  a  few  (licks  and  draws,  that,  as  lei's 
"  confiderable,  would  othervvife  be  more  troublefom,  upon  the  banks  of  their  pe- 
"  culiar  channels)  derive  the  full  ftream  of  bufinefs  into  the  fenat,  fo  pure,  and  fo 
"  far  from  the  poffibility  of  being  troubl'd  or  ftain'd  (as  will  undeniably  appear  by 
«  the  courfe  contain'd  in  the  iniuing  order)  with  any  kind  of  privat  intereft  or  par- 
"  tiality,  that  it  fhall  never  be  poffible  for  any  alTembly  hearkning  to  the  advice  or 
"  information  of  this  or  that  worthy  member  (either  inftrufted  upon  his  pillow,  of 
*'  while  he  was  making  himfelf  ready,  or  by  the  petition  or  ticket  which  he  receiv'd 
«  at  the  door)  to  have  half  the  fecurity  in  his  faith,  or  advantage  by  his  wifdom  ; 
"  fuch  a  fenat  or  council  being,  thro  the  incertainty  of  the  winds,  like  a  wave  of 
"  the  fea.  Nor  fliall  it  otherwife  mend  the  matter  by  flowing  up  into  dry  ditches, 
"  or  referring  bufmefles  to  be  better  examin'd  by  committees,  than  to  go  farther 
"  about  with  it  to  lefs  purpofe  ;  if  it  dos  not  ebb  back  again  with  the  more  mud  in 
"  it.  For  in  a  cafe  refer'd  to  an  occafional  committee,  of  which  any  member  that 
"  is  defirous  may  get  himfelf  nam'd,  and  to  which  nobody  will  com,  but  either 
"  for  the  fake  of  his  friend,  or  his  own  interefl: ;  it  fares  little  better  as  to  the  In- 
"  formation  of  the  fenat,  than  if  it  had  bin  refer'd  to  the  partys.  Wherfore  the 
"  Athenians  being  diftributed  into  four  tribes,  out  of  which  by  equal  numbers  they 
*'  annually  chofe  four  hundred  men,  call'd,  the  fenat  of  the  Bean  (becaufe  the  bal- 
"  lot  at  their  elesflion  was  perform'd  by  the  ufe  of  beans)  divided  them  by  fiftys  into 
"  eight  parts.  And  every  fifty  in  their  turn,  for  one  eighth  part  of  the  year,  was 
"  a  council  apart  call'd  the  Prytans.  The  Prytans  in  their  diftindt  council  receiv- 
"  ing  all  comers,  and  giving  ear  to  every  man  that  had  any  thing  to  propofe  con- 
"  cerning  the  commonwealth,  had  power  to  debate  and  prepare  all  the  bufineffes 
"  that  were  to  be  introduc'd  into  the  fenat.  The  Achaans  had  ten  feleAed  magi- 
"  ftrats  call'd  the  ^i?»2/2^r^j-,  conftituting  a  council  apart  call'd  the  ^'W^jtAj,  which 
"  with  t\\^  firategus  prepar'd  all  the  bufinefs  that  was  introduc'd  into  their  fenat. 
"  But  both  the  fenat  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  of  the  Ach^ans,  would  have  won- 
"  der'd  if  a  man  had  told  them,  that  they  were  to  receive  all  comers  and  dif- 
♦'  courfes,  to  the  end  that  they  might  refer  them  afterwards,  to  the  Prytans  or  the 
"  fynarchy ;  much  lefs  to  an  occafional  committee,  expos'd  to  the  catch  that  catch 
"  may  of  the  partys  interefted.  And  yet  Venice,  in  this,  as  in  mod  of  her  orders, 
"  excels  them  all  by  the  conftitution  of  her  councils,  that  of  the  college,  and  the 
"  other  of  the  died,  or  council  of  ten.  The  courfe  of  the  college  is  exactly  de- 
"  fcrib'd  in  the  infuing  order :  and  for  that  of  the  died,  it  fo  little  differs  from 
"  what  it  has  bcftow'd  upon  our  diBator,  that  I  need  not  make  any  particular  de- 
"  fcription  of  it.  But  to  diElatorian  power  in  general,  and  the  ufe  of  it,  becaufe  it 
"  muft  needs  be  of  difficult  digeftion  to  fuch  as,  puking  ftill  at  antient  prudence, 
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"  fhew  themfelves  to  be  in  the  nurfery  of  motherwit  -,  it  is  no  lefs  than  necefiary  to 
"  fay  fomthing.  And,  firll,  in  a  commonwealth  that  is  not  wrought  up,  or  per- 
"  fefted,  this  power  will  be  of  very  frequent,  if  not  continual  ufe  ;  wherfore  it  is 
"  faid  more  than  once,  upon  defeds  of  the  government,  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
"  that  in  thofe  days  there  ivas  no  king  in  Ifrael.  Nor  has  the  tranflator,  tho  for  no 
"  king  he  fliould  have  faid  no  judg^  abus'd  you  fo  much ;  feeing  that  the  didiator 
"  (and  fuch  was  the  Judg  of  Ifrael)  or  the  diftstorian  power  being  in  a  fingle  per- 
"  fon,  fo  little  differs  from  monarchy,  which  foUow'd  in  that,  that  from  the  fame 
"  caule  there  has  bin  no  other  effeft  in  any  commonwealth  ;  as  in  Rome  was  mani- 
"  feft  by  Sylla  and  Cesar,  who  to  make  themfelves  abfolute  or  foverain,  had  no 
"  more  to  do  than  to  prolong  their  magiftracy  ;  for  *  the  diftatorian  power  was  re- 
♦'  puted  divine,  and  therfore  irrefiftible.  Neverthelefs,  fo  it  is,  that  without  this 
"  power,  which  is  fo  dangerous,  and  fubje<5l  to  introduce  monarchy,  a  common- 
"  wealth  cannot  be  fafe  from  falling  into  the  like  diflblution ;  unlefs  you  have  an 
"  expedient  in  this  cafe  of  your  own,  and  bound  up  by  your  providence  from  rc- 
"  coiling.  Expedients  in  fom  cafes  you  muft  not  only  have,  but  be  beholden  for 
"  them  to  fuch  whom  you  muft  truft  at  a  pinch,  when  you  have  not  leifure  to  ftand 
"  with  them  for  fecurity  •,  which  will  be  a  thoufand  times  more  dangerous.  And 
"  there  can  never  be  a  commonwealth  otherwife  than  by  the  order  in  debate  wrought 
"  up  to  that  perfeflion  -,  but  this  neceffity  muft  fomtimes  happen  in  regard  of  her 
"  natural  flownefs  and  opennefs,  and  the  fuddennefs  of  aftaults  that  may  be  made 
"  upon  her,  as  alfo  the  fecrefy  which  in  fom  cafes  may  be  of  abfolute  neceffity  to 
"  her  affairs.  Whence  Machiavel  concludes  it  pofitively,  that  a  commonwealth 
"  unprovided  of  fuch  a  refuge,  muft  fall  to  ruin  :  for  her  courfe  is  cither  broken 
"  by  the  blow  in  one  of  thofe  cafes,  or  by  herlelf,  while  it  ftartles  her  cut  of  her 
"  orders.  And  indeed  a  commonwealth  is  like  a  greyhound,  which  having  once 
"  coafted,  will  never  after  run  fair,  but  grow  flothful ;  and  when  it  corns  to  make 
"  a  common  practice  of  taking  nearer  ways  than  its  orders.,  it  is  diilolv'd  :  tor  the 
*'  being  of  a  commonwealth  confifts  in  its  orders.  Wherfore  at  this  lift  you  will 
*'  be  expos'd  to  danger,  if  you  have  not  provided  before-hand  for  the  fafety  of  your 
"  refort  in  the  like  cafes  :  nor  is  it  ilifficient  that  your  refort  be  fafe,  unlels  it  be  as 
"  fecret  and  quick ;  for  if  it  be  flow  or  open,  your  former  inconveniences  are  not 
*'  remedy'd.  Now  for  our  imitation  in  this  part,  there  is  nothing  in  experience  like 
"  that  of  the  council  of  ten  in  Venice  \  the  benefit  wherof  would  be  too  long  to  be 
"  ftiewn  in  the  whole  piece,  and  therfore  I  fliall  take  but  a  pattern  out  of  Janotti. 
"  In  the  war,  fays  he,  which  the  Venetians  had  with  Florence  in  Cafentin,  the  Flo- 
"  rentins  finding  a  neceffity  in  their  affairs  fiir  from  any  other  inclination  in  them- 
"  felves  to  afk  their  peace,  fei^t  ambalfadors  about  it  to  Venice,  where  diey  v/ere  no 
"  fooner  heard,  than  the  bargain  was  Itruck  up  by  the  council  of  ten  :  and  every 
"  body  admiring  (feeing  this  commonwealth  ftoocl  upon  the  higher  ground)  what 
"  fhould  be  the  reafon  of  fuch  haft;  the  council  upon  the  return  of  the  ambaffa- 
*'  dors  imparted  letters  to  the  fcnat,  wherby  it  appcar'd,  that  the  Turc  had  newly 
"  lanch'd  a  formidable  fleet  againff  their  flate  ;  which  had  it  bin  underftood  by  the 
"  Florentins,  it  was  well  enough  known  tliey  would  have  made  no  peace.  Wher- 
'*  fore  the  fervice  of  the  ten  was  highly  applauded  by  the  fenat,  and  celebrated  by 
•"  the. Venetians.     Wherby  may  .appear,  not  only  in  part  what  ufe  there  is  of  die- 
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"  tatorinn  power  in  that  government,  but  that  it  is  aflum'd  at  the  difcrcdon  of  that 
*'  council  •,  wheras  in  this  of  Oceana  it  is  not  otherwife  intrufted  than  when  the 
"  ienat,  in  the  cledion  of  nine  knights  extraordinary,  gives  at  once  the  commif- 
"  fion,  and  takes  fecurity  in  a  balance,  added  to  tlie  council  of  war,  tho  fecurer 
"  before  by  the  tribuns  of  the  people  tlian  that  of  l^enice,  wliich  yet  never  incur'd 
"  jealouiy  :  for  if  the  younger  nobility  have  bin  often  girding  at  it,  that  happen'd 
*'  not  lb  much  thro  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  in  it  to  the  commonwealth,  as 
*'  thro  the  aw  of  it  upon  themfelves.  Whertore  the  graver  have  doubtlefly  fhewn 
"  their  prudence  in  the  law,  wherby  the  magiftracy  of  thefe  counfilloi's  being  to 
*'  lall  till  their  fucccflbrs  be  created,  the  council  is  ellabliih'd. 

The  inftruftions  of  the  councils  for  their  matter  being  fhev/n,  it  remains  that  I 
fhew  the  inftrudbions  for  the  manner  of  their  proceding,  as  they  follow  in 

20  Order.  The  twentieth  ORDER,  containing  the  method  of  debates  to  be  obferv'd  by  the  ma- 

Inilrudlions      gijirats  and  the  councils  fuccejfively  in  order  to  a  decree  of  the  fenat. 

dU  as  to  their        'THE  magiflrats  of  thejignory^  as  counftllors  of  this  commonwealth,  fhall  take  into 

manner  of       their  conftderation  all  matters  offlate,  or  of  government  \  and,  having  right  to  fropofe 

proceding.       in  any  council,  may  any  one  or  more  of  them  fropofe  what  bufinefs  he  or  they  fleafe  in 

that  council  to  which  it  mofl  properly  belongs.     And,  that  the  councils  may  be  held  to 

their  duty,  the  faid  magijtrats  are  ftiperintendants  and  infpe£fors  of  the  fame,  with 

right  to  fropofe  to  the  fenat. 

THE  cenfors  have  equal  power  with  thefe  magiflrats^  but  in  relation  to  the  council 
of  religion  only. 

AfiT  two  of  the  three  provcfls  in  every  council  may  propofe  to,  and  are  the  more 
peculiar  propofers  of,  the  fame  council ;  to  the  end  that  there  he  not  only  an  infpe£iion 
and  fuperintendency  of  bufinefs  in  general,  but  that  every  work  be  alfo  committed  to  a 
peculiar  hand. 

ANT  one  or  more  of  the  magiflrats,  or  any  two  of  the  provofls  refpeSiively  having 
propos'd,  the  council  fliall  debate  the  bufinefs  fo  proposed,  to  which  they  of  the  third  re- 
gion that  are  willing  floall  fpeak  firft  in  their  order;  they  of  the  fecond,  next;  and  they 
of  the  firfl,  laft :  and  the  opinions  of  thofe  that  proposed  or  fpoke,  as  they  fhall  be  thought 
the  mofl  confiderable'by  the  council,  fljall  be  taken  by  the  fecretary  of  the  fame  in  writing, 
and  each  of  them  ftgn^d  with  the  name  of  the  author. 

THE  opinions  being  thus  prepared,  any  magifirat  of  the  fignory,  the  cenfors,  or  any 
two  'of  the  provojls  of  that  council,  upon  this  occafion  may  a£emhl.e  the  feu  at. 

THE  fenat  bang  affembled,  the  opinions  (for  example,  if  they  be  four)  fhall  be  read 
in  their  order,  that  is,  according  to  the  order  or  dignity  of  the  magiflrats  or  c  unfillors 
by  which  they  were  fign^d.  /Ind  being  read,  if  any  of  the  council  introducing  them  will 
(peak,  they,  as  befi  acquainted  with  the  bufinefs,  fiall  have  precedence ;  and  after  them 
the  fenators  fhall  fpeak  according  to  their  regions,  beginning  by  the  third  firfi,  and  fo 
continuing  till  every  man  that  will  has  fpoken  :  and  when  the  opinions  have  bin  fufficiently 
debated,  they  fhall  be  put  all  together  to  the  ballot  after  this  maimer. 

FO  U  R  fecretary  s  carrying  each,  of  them  one  of  the  opinions  in  one  hand.,  with  a  white 
box  in  the  other,  and  each  following  the  other,  according  to  the  order  of  the  opinions, 
fhall  prefent  his  box,  naming  the  authcr  of  his  opinion  to  every  fenat  or ;  and  one  fecre- 
tary or  hallo  tin  with  a  green  box  fhall  follow  the  four  white  ones  ;  and  one  fecretaiy  or 
ballot  in  with  a  red  bexfiall  follow  the  green  one :  and  every  fen  a  I  or  fhall  put  one  ball 
7  into 
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into  fom  one  of  thefejix  boxes.  "The  fi(ffrage  being  gather' d  and  opened  before  the  Jrg- 
.mr)\  if  the  red  box  or  n;  nfincere  had  above  half  the  fuffr ages,  the  opinions  fl: all  be  all 
cafl  out,  for  the  major  part  of  the  houfe  is  not  clear  in  the  bufinefs.  If  no  one  of  the 
four  opinions  had  above  half  the  fuff rages  in  the  ajjirmative,  that  which  had  fe-xejl 
Jliall  be  caft  out,  and  the  other  three  fJiall  be  balloted  again.  If  no  one  of  the  three  had 
above  half,  that  which  had  fewefi  fJjall  be  caft  out,  and  the  other  two  fljall  ballot  again. 
If  neither  of  the  two  had  above  half,  that  which  had  feweft  fljall  be  cpfl  out,  and  the 
remaining  opinion  fJoall  be  balloted  again.  And  if  the  remaining  opiyjcn  has  not  above 
half,  it  fhall  alfo  be  cafi  out.  But  the  firfi  of  the  opinions  that  arrives  at  rnofl  above 
half  in  the  affujnative,  is  the  decree  of  the  fenat.  'The  opinions  being  all  of  them  cafi 
out  by  the  nox\^\ViCtx^,  may  be  review' d,  if  occafion  permits,  by  the  council,  and  brought 
in  again.  If  they  be  cafi  out  by  the  negative,  the  cafe  being  of  advice  only,  the  houfe 
approves  not,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it :  the  cafe  being  neceJJ'ary,  and  admitting  delay, 
the  council  is  to  think  again  upon  the  bufinefs,  and  to  bring  in  new  opinions ;  but  the 
cafe  being  neceffary,  and  not  admitting  delay,  the  fenat  immediately  eleSling  the  iun6ta, 
foall  create  the  dilator.  *  And  let  the  didator,  as  the  Roman  faying  is,  take  care 
that  the  commonwealth  receives  no  harm. 

THIS  in  cafe  the  debate  concludes  not  in  a  decree.  But  if  a  decree  be pafi,  it  is 
either  in  matter  of  flat  e  or  government  according  to  law  enacted  already,  and  then  it  is 
good  without  going  any  further  :  or  it  is  in  matter  of  law  to  be  enacted,  repeal' d  or 
amended ;  and  then  the  decree  of  the  fenat,  efpecially  if  it  be  for  a  war,  or  for  a  levy  of 
menortnony,  is  invalid,  without  the  refult  of  the  commonwealth,  which  is  in  the  prero- 
gative tribe,  or  reprefentalive  of  the  people. 

T  H  E  fenat  having  prepar  d  a  decree  to  bepropos''d  to  the  people,  fliall  appoint  their 
propcfers  ;  and  no  other  may  propofe  for  the  fenat  to  the  people  but  the  jnagijtrats  of  the 
houfe  :  that  is  to  fay,  the  three  commijfioners  of  the  feal,  or  ayiy  two  of  them  ;  the  three 
of  the  treafury,  or  any  two  of  them  ;   or  the  tivo  cenfors. 

THE  fenat  having  appointed  their  propofers,  fjjall  require  of  the  tribuns  a  mujler  of 
the  people  at  a  fet  time  and  place  :  and  the  tribuns  or  any  two  of  them  having  m'ufier'd 
the  people  accordingly,  the  propofers  fJjall  propofe  the  fenfe  or  decree  of  the  fenat  by  claufes 
to  the  people.  And  that  which  is  propos'd  by  the  authority  of  the  fenat,  and  refold  by 
the  command  of  the  people,  is  the  law  of  Oceana. 

To  this  order,  implicitly  containing  the  lum  very  near  of  the  whole  civil  part  of 
the  commonwealth,  my  lord  Archon  fjpok;  thus  in  council. 

My  dear  lords ; 

"  A  H  ^  HERE  is  a  faying,  that  a  man  muft  cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth. 
"  J.  Wiien  I  confider  what  God  has  allow'd  or  furnifli'd  to  our  prefent  wo"k,  I 
"  am  amaz'd.  You  would  have  a  popular  government,  he  has  weigh'd  it  to  you 
"  in  the  prefent  balance,  as  I  may  fay,  to  a  dram  •,  you  have  no  more  to  do,  but 
^'  to  fix  it.  For  the  fuperftruitures  of  fuch  a  government,  tliey  require  a  good 
"  ariftocracy  :  and  you  have,  or  have  had  a  nobility  or  gentry  the  befb  ftudy'd,  and 
"  the  beft  writers,  at  leall  next  that  of  Italy,  in  the  whole  world  -,  nor  have  they 
■•'  bin  inferior,  when  foexercis'd,  in  the  leading  of  armys.     But  the  people  are  the 

*  Et  videat  diftator  re  quid  refjHib.  detrimenti  capiat. 

R  2  *'  mail/ 
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"  main  body  of  a  commonv/ealth ;  fliew  me  from  the  treafurys  of  the  fnow  (as  it 
"  is  in  Job)  to  the  burning  zone,  a  people  whofe  flioulder  fo  univerfally  and  fo 
"  cxaftly  fit  the  corflet.  Neverthelefs  it  were  convenient  to  be  well  provided  with 
"  auxiliaries.  There  is  Marpefia  thro  her  fruitfulneis  inexhauftible  of  men,  and 
*■'  men  thro  her  bariennefs  not  only  inur'd  to  hardfhip,  but  in  your  arms.  It  may 
"  be  faid,  that  Venice,  excepting  only  that  fhe  takes  not  in  the  people,  is  the  moft 
"  incomparable  fituation  of  a  commonwealth.  You  are  Venice  taking  in  your  peo- 
"  pie  and  your  auxiliarys  too.  My  lords,  the  children  of  Ifrael  were  makers  of 
"  brick,  before  they  were  builders  of  a  commonwealth :  but  our  brick  is  made, 
"  our  morter  temper'd,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  hew'd  and  fquar'd  to  our  hands. 
"  Has  this  bin  the  v/crk  of  man  ?  or  is  it  in  man  to  withftand  this  work  ^  Jhall  he 
"  that  contends  with  the  Almighty,  infiruSt  him  ?  he  that  reproves  God,  let  him  anfwer 
"  it.  For  our  parrs,  every  thing  is  fo  laid,  that  when  we  come  to  have  ufe  of  it, 
*'  it  is  the  next  at  hand  •,  and  unlefs  we  can  conceive  that  God  and  nature  do  any 
"  thing  in  vain,  there  is  no  more  for  us  to  do  but  to  difpatch.  The  piece,  which 
"  we  have  reach'd  to  us  in  the  foregoing  orders,  is  the  ariltocracy.  Athens,  as  has 
"  bin  fliewn,  was  plainly  loft  thro  the  want  of  a  good  ariftocracy.  But  tlie  fuf- 
*'  ficiency  of  an  ariftocracy  gos  demonftrably  upon  the  hand  of  the  nobility  or 
"  gentry :  for  that  the  politics  can  be  mafter'd  without  ftudy,  or  that  the  people 
"  can  have  leiftire  to  ftudy,  is  a  vain  imagination ;  and  what  kind  of  ariftocracy 
"  divines  and  lawyers  would  make,  let  their  incurable  running  upon  their  own 
"  narrow  biafs,  and  their  perpetual  inveftives  againft  Machiavel  (tho  in  fom 
"  places  juftly  reprovable,  yet  the  only  politician,  and  incomparable  patron  of 
"  the  people")  ferve  for  inftru6lion.  I  will  Hand  no  more  to  the  judgment  of  law- 
"  yers  and  divines  in  this  work,  than  to  that  of  fo  many  other  tradcfmen  ;  but  if 
"  this  model  chances  to  wander  abroad,  I  recommend  it  to  the  Roman  fpeculativi 
"  (the  moft  complete  gentlemen  of  this  age)  for  their  cenftire  :  or  with  my  lord 
"  EpiMONirs  his  leave,  fend  three  or  four  hundred  copys  to  your  agent  at  Venice 
"  to  be  prefented  to  the  magiftrats  there  ;  and  when  they  have  confider'd  them,  to 
"  be  propos'd  to  thf  debate  of  the  fenat,  the  moft  competent  judges  under  heaven,. 
"  who,  tho  they  have  great  affairs,  will  not  refufe  to  return  you  the  oracle  of 
"  their  ballot.  The  counfillors  of  princes  I  will  not  truft ;  they  are  but  journy- 
"  men.  7he  zvifdom  of  thefe  later  times  in  princes  affairs  (fays  Verulamius)  zj 
"  rather  fine  deliverys  and  fiiftings  of  dangers  when  they  be  near,  than  folid  and 
'*  grounded  coiirfes  to  keep  them  off.  Their  counfillors  do  not  derive  their  proced- 
"  ings  from  any  found  root  of  government  that  may  contain  the  demonllration, 
"  and  aftiire  the  fuccefs  of  i hem,  but  are  expedient- mongers,  givers  of  themfclves 
"  to  help  a  lame  dog  over  a  flile ;  elfe  how  corns  it  to  pafs,  that  the  fame  of  car- 
"  din.al  Richl^eu  has  bin  like  thunder,  wlierof  we  hear  the  noife,  but  can  make 
"  no  demonftration  of  the  reafon  ?  but  to  return,  if  neither  the  people,  nor  di- 
"  vines,  and  lawyers,  can  be  the  ariftocracy  of  a  nation,  there  remains  only  the  no- 
"  bility  •,  in  which  ftile,  to  avoid  farther  repetition,  I  fhail  underftand  the  gentry 
"  alfo,  as  the  Fr-ench  do  by  the  word  ncblcffe. 

"■  Now  to  treat  of  the  nobility  in  fuch  iorr  as  may  be  lefs  obnoxious  to  miftake, 
*'  it  will  be  convenient,  and  anfwerable  to  the  prwfent  occafion,  that  I  divide  my 
"  dif-'curJe  into  four  parts. 

«  The 
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«  The  firft  treating  of  nobility,  and  the  kinds  of  it. 

"  The  fecond,  of  their  capacity  of  the  fenat. 

"  The  third,  of  the  divers  kinds  of  fenats. 

"  The  fourth,  of  the  fenat,  according  to  the  foregoing  orders. 

"  Nobility  may  be  defin'd  divers  ways ;  for  it  is  either  antient  riches,  or  an- 
"  tient  virtue,  or  a  title  confer'd  by  a  prince  or  a  commonwealth. 

"  NoBiLiry  of  the  firft  kind  may  be  fubdivided  into  two  others,  fach  as  hold 
"  an  overbalance  in  dominion  or  property  to  the  wiiole  people,  or  fuch  as  hold 
"  not  an  overbalance.  In  the  former  cafe,  a  nobility  (fuch  was  the  Gothic,  of 
"  which  fufficient  has  bin  fpoken)  is  incompatible  with  popular  government  -,  for 
"  to  popular  government  it  is  effential  that  power  fhould  be  in  the  people,  but  the 
"  overbalance  of  a  nobility  in  dominion  dfaws  the  power  to  themfelyes.  Whcrfore 
"  in  this  fenfe  it  is  that  Machiavel  is  to  be  underftood,  where  he  fays,  -[-that 
"  thefe  are  pernicious  in  a  commonwealth ;  and  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  that 
"  they  are  nations  J  which  for  this  caufe  are  the  corruption  of  the  world :  for 
"  otherwife  nobility  may  according  to  his  definition  (which  is,  that  they  are  fuch 
"  as  live  upon  their  own  revenues  in  plenty,  without  ingagement  either  to  the  tilling 
"  of  their  lands,  or  other  work  for  their  livelihood)  hold  an  underbalance  to  the 
"  people  •,  in  which  cafe  they  are  not  only  fafe,  but  neceffary  to  the  natural  mix- 
"  ture  of  a  well-order'd  commonwealth.  For  how  elfe  can  you  have  a  common- 
"  wealth  that  is  not  altogether  mechanic  .''  or  what  comparifon  is  there  of  fuch 
"  commonwealths  as  arc,  or  com  neareft  to  mechanic,  for  example,  Athens,  Szvit- 
"  zerland,  Holland,  to  Lacedemon,  Rome,  and  Venice,  plum'd  with  their  ariftocra- 
"  cys  ?  your  mechanics,  till  they  have  firft  feather'd  their  nefts,  like  the  fowls  of. 
"  the  air,  whoie  whole  imployment  is  to  feek  their  food,  are  fo  bufy'd  in  their 
"  private  concernments,  that  they  have  neither  leifure  to  fcudy  the  public,  nor 
"  are  fafely  to  be  trufted  with  it,  *  becaufe  a  man  is  not  faithfully  inibark'd  in  this 
"  kind  of  fhip,  if  he  has  no  (hare  in  the  freight.  But  if  his  fharc  be  fuch  as  gives 
"  him  leifure  by  his  privat  advantage  to  reflect  upon  that  of  the  public,  what  other 
"  name  is  there  for  this  fort  of  men,  being  a  leur  aife,  but  (as  Machiavel  you 
"  fee  calls  them)  Nobility  ?  efpecially  when  their  familys  com  to  be  fuch  as  are 
"  noted  for  their  fervices  don  to  the  commonwealth,  and  ib  take  into  their  antient 
"  riches  antient  virtue,  which  is  the  fecond  definition  of  nobility,  but  fuch  a  one 
"  as  is  fcarce  poffible  in  nature  without  the  former.  For  as  the  baggage,  fays  Ve- 
"  rulamius,  is  to  an  army,  fo  are  riches  to  virtue;  they  cannot  be  fpar''d  nor  left 
"  behind,  tho  they  be  impediments,  fuch  as  not  only  hinder  the  march,  but  fame  times 
"  thro  the  care  of  them  lofe  or  difturb  the  vicfory.  Of  this  latter  fort  is  the  nobility 
"  of  Oceana  ;  the  beft  of  all  others,  becaufe  they,  having  no  ftamp  whence  to  de- 
"  rive  their  price,  can  have  it  no  otherwife  than  by  their  intrinfic  value.  The 
"  third  definition  of  nobility,  is  a  title,  honor,  or  diilinclion  from  the  people, 
"  confer'd  or  allow'd  by  tlie  prince  or  the  commonweakh..  And  this  may  be  two 
"  ways,  eitiier  without  any  llamp  or  privilege,  as  in  Oceana;  or  with  fuch  privi- 
"  leges  as  are  inconfiderable,  as  in  Athens  after  the  battel  of  Platen,  whence  thf- 

•f-  Quefti  tali  fono  perniiiofi  in  ogai  rfpub'ica,  &  in  ogni  p"o\ir,cia,  , 
J    I  eqi),-.li  liitre  irfienie  i'ono  la  cpiruttelri  del  moiijj, 
•  E^citas  baud  iuci'c  babctui  fincJa.'uno. 

*'  nobility 
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"  nobility  had  no  right,  as  fuch,  but  to  religious  offices,  orinfpeflion  of  the  pub- 
"'  lie  games,  to  which  they  were  alfo  to  be  eleded  by  the  people:  or  witii  privi- 
"  leges,  and  thole  confiderable  ones,  as  the  nobility  in  Athens  beiore  the  battel  of 
"  Plate^y  and  the  Pairidans  in  Rome,  each  of  which  had  right,  or  claim'd  it,  to 
"  the  fenat  and  all  the  magiftracys  ;  whcrin  tor  fom  time  they  only  by  their  ftamp 
"  were  current. 

"  But  to  begin  higher,  and  to  fpeak  more  at  large  of  nobility  in  their  feveral 

"  capacitys  of  the  fenat.     The  phylarchs  or  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  wtre 

Numb.  I.  t6.    c<  f^j^„  moil  ren  wn'd,  or,  as  the  Latin,  the  moft  noble  of  the  congregation,  wher- 

Ver.  i8.       "  of  by  hereditary  right  they  had  the  leading  and  judging.     The  patriarchs,  or 

*'  princes  of  familys,  according  as  they  declar'd  their  pedigrees,  had  the  like  right 

"  as  to  their  familys  ;  but  neither  in  thefe  nor  the  tormer,  was  there  any  heredi- 

"  tary  right  to  the  fan hedrim :   tho  there  be  little  queftion  but  the  v/ile  men,  and 

Deat.  I.  13.     "  underllanding,  and  known  among  theif  tribes,  which  the  people  took  or  elefted 

"  into  thofe  or  otlier  magiftracys,  and  whom  Moses  made  rulers  over  them,  muft 

"  have  bin  of  thefe  ;  leeing  they  could  not  chufe  but  be  the  moft  known  among 

"  the  tribes,  and  were  likelieft  by  the  advantages  of  education  to  be  the  moft  wife 

"  and  underftanding 

"  Solon  havi/ig  found  the  Athenians  neither  locally  nor  genealogically,  but  by 
"  their  different  ways  of  life,  divided  into  four  tribes,  that  is,  into  the  foldiery, 
*'  the  tradefmen,  the  huft>andmen,  and  the  goatherds,  inftituted  a  new  diftribution 
"  of  them,  according  to  the  cenfe  or  valuation  of  their  eftates,  into  four  chfles : 
"  the  firft,  fecond,  and  third,  confifting  of  fuch  as  were  proprietors  in  land,  di- 
"  ftinguifli'd  by  t!ie  rate  of  their  freeholds,  with  that  ftamp  upon  them,  which 
"  making  them  capable  of  adding  honor  to  their  riches,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the 
"  fenat,  and  all  the  magiftracys,  excluded  the  fourth,  being  the  body  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  far  greater  in  number  than  the  former  three,  from  all  other  right,  as 
"  to  tliofe  capacitys,  except  the  election  of  thefe,  who  by  this  means  became  a  he- 
"  reditary  ariftocracy  or  ftnatorian  odar  of  nobility.  I'his  was  that  courfe  which 
"  ca;ne  afterwards  to  be  the  deftruclion  of  Rome,  and  had  now  ruin'd  Athens, 
"  The  nobility,  according  to  the  inevitable  nature  of  fuch  a  one,  having  laid  the 
"  plot  how  to  deveft  the  people  of  the  refult,  and  fo  to  draw  the  whole  power  of 
"  the  commonv/ealth  to  themlelves;  which  in  all  likelihood  they  had  don,  if  the 
"  people,  coming  by  mere  chance  to  be  vidtorious  in  the  battel  of  Plo.tex,  and, 
"  famous  for  defending  Greece  againft  the  Perfians,  had  not  return'd  with  fuch 
"  courage  as  irrefiftibly  broke  the  clafies,  to  wir.ch  of  old  they  had  born  a  white 
"  tooth,  brought  the  nobility  to  equal  terms,  and  the  fenat  with  the  magiftracys 
"  to  be  common  to  both-,  the  magiftracys  by  fuffrage,  and  the  fenat  (which  was 
"  the  mifchief  of  it,  as  1  fhall  fliew  anon  in  that  conftitution)  by  lot  only. 

"  The  Lacedemonians  were  in  the  manner,  and  for  the  fame  caufe  with  the  Ve- 
*'  netians  at  this  day,  no  other  than  a  nobility,  even  according  to  the  dehnition 
"  given  of  nobility  by  Machiavel;  for  they  neither  exercis'd  any  trade,  nor 
"  labor'd  their  lands  or  lots,  which  was  don  by  their  helots  :  wherfore  fom  nobility 
"  may  be  far  from  pernicious  in  a  commonwealth  by  Machiavel's  own  teftimony, 
"  who  is  an  admirer  of  this,  tho  the  fervants  therof  were  more  in  number  than  the 
"  citizens.  To  thefe  fervants  I  hold  the  anfwer  of  Lvcurgus,  when  he  bad  him 
"  who  afk'd  why  he  did  not  admit  the  people  to  the  government  of  his  common- 
"  v/ealth,  to  go  home  and  admit  his  fervants  to  the  government  of  his  family,  to 

"  relate: 
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*'  relate  :  for  neither  were  the  Lacedemonians  fervants,  nor  farther  capable  of  the 
*'  government,  unlefs,  wheras  the  congregation  had  the  rellilt,  he  lliould  have 
*'  given  them  the  debate  aifo  -,  every  one  of  thefe  that  attain'd  to  fixty  years  of 
''  age,  and  the  major  vote  of  the  congregation,  being  equally  capable  of  the 
*'  fenat. 

"  The  nobility  of  Rome,  and  their  capacity  of  the  fenat,  I  have  already  defcrib'd 
*'  by  that  of  Athens  before  the  battel  of  Plate.e;  faving  only  that  the  Athenian  v/as 
"  never  eligible  into  the  fenat  without  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  till  the  intro- 
"  duftion  of  the  lot,  but  the  Roman  nobility  ever  :  for  the  patricians  were  elefted 
"  into  the  fenat  by  the  kings,  by  the  confuls,  or  the  cenfors  ;  or  if  a  plebeian  hap- 
"  pen'd  to  be  confcrib'd,  he  and  his  pofterity  became  patricians.  Nor,  tho  the 
"  people  had  many  difputes  with  the  nobility,  did  this  ever  com  in  controverfy, 
"  which,  if  there  had  bin  nothing  elfe,  might  in  my  judgment  ha%-e  bin  enough 
"  to  overturn  that  commonwealth. 

"  The  Venetian  nobility,  but  that  they  are  richer,  and  not  military,  refemble 
"  at  all  other  points  the  Lacedemonian^  as  I  have  already  fhewn.  Thefe  Machia- 
"  VEL  excepts  from  his  rule,  by  faying,  that  their  eftates  are  rather  perfonal  than 
"  real,  or  of  any  great  revenue  in  land ;  which  corns  to  our  account,  and  fhews, 
"  that  a  nobility  or  party  of  the  nobility,  not  overbalancing  in  dominion,  is  not 
"  dangerous,  but  of  neceifary  ufe  in  every  commonwealth,  provided  it  be  rightly 
"  order'd  •,  for  if  it  be  fo  order'd  as  was  that  of  Rome^  tho  they  do  not  overbalance 
"  at  the  beginning,  as  they  did  not  there,  it  will  not  be  long  e'er  they  do,  as  is 
"  clear  both  in  realbn  and  experience  towards  the  latter  end.  That  the  nobility 
"  only  be  capable  of  the ,  fenat,  is  there  only  not  dangerous,  where  there  be  no 
"  other  citizens,  as  in  this  government  and  that  oi  Lacedcmon. 

"  The  nubility  of  Holland  and  Sivitzerland,  tho  but  few,  have  privileges  not 
"  only  diftintl  from  the  people,  but  fo  great,  that  in  fom  foveraintys  they  have  a 
"  negative  voice -,  an  example  which  I  am  far  from  commending,  being  fuch  as 
"  (if  thofe  governments  were  not  cantoniz'd,  divided,  and  lubdivided  into  many. 
"  petty  foveraintys  that  balance  one  another,  and  in  which  the  nobility,  except 
"  they  had  a  prince  at  the  head  of  them,  can  never  join  to  make  work)  would  be 
"  the  moll  dangerous  that  ever  was  but  the  Gothic,  of  which  it  favors.  For  in  an- 
"  tient  commonwealths  you  fhall  never  find  a  nobility  to  hjtve  had  a  negative  but 
"  by  the  poll,  which,  the  people  being  far  more  in  number,  came  to  nothing  •, 
"  wheras  thefe  have  it,  be  they  never  io  few,  by  their  ilamp  or  order. 

"  Ours  of  Oceana  have  nothing  elfe  but  their  education  and  their  leifure  for 
"  the  public,  furnilVd  by  their  eale  and  competent  riches  :  and  their  intrinfic  va- 
"  lue,  which,  according  as  it- corns  to  hold  weight  in  the  judgment  or  fuffrage  of 
"  the  people,  is  their  only  way  to  honor  and  preferment,  VVherfcre  I  would  have 
"  your  lordihips  to  look  upon  your  children  as  fuch,  who  if  they  com  to  (hake  off 
"  fom  part  of  their  baggrge,  Ihall  make  the  more  OjUick  and  gloiious  march  :  for 
"  it  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  bartgage  ibrdidly  plcnder'd  by  the  nobility  oi'  R-ome, . 
"  that  loft  the  viftory  of  the  whole  woild  in  the  midft  of  her  triumph. 

"  Having  follow'd  the  nobility  thus  clofe,  they  bring  us,  according  to  their 
"  natural  courfe  and  divers  kinds,  to  the  divers  conflitutions  of  the  knat. 

"  That  of  Ifrael  (as  v/as  fnew'd  by  my  right  noble  lord  Fhosphop.us  de  Avor, 
"  in  the  opening  of  the  commonwealth)  confifted  of  feventy  elders,  eleded  at 
"  firll  by  the  people.     But  wheras  they  were  for  life,  they  ever  after  (tho  without 

"  any 
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any  divine  precept  for  it)  fubftitutecl  their  fucceflbrs  by  ordination,  which  ce- 
remony was  moft  ufually  perform'd  by  impofition  of  hands  ;  and  by  this  means 
a  commonwealth  of  as  popular  inftitution  as  can  be  found,  became,  as  it  is 
accounted  by  Josephus,  ariftocratical.  From  this  ordination  derives  that  which 
was  introduc'd  by  the  apoftles  into  the  Chrilfian  church  ;  for  which  caulc  I 
think  it  is,  that  the  Prefbyterians  would  have  the  government  of  the  church  to 
be  ariftocratical :  tho  the  apoftles,  to  the  end,  as  I  conceive,  that  they  might 
give  no  occafion  to  fuch  a  miftake,  but  ftiev/  that  they  intended  the  government 
of  the  ciiurch  to  be  popular,  ordain'd  elders^  as  has  bin  fliewn,  by  the  holding 
tip  of  hands  Cor  free  fuffrage  of  the  people)  in  every  congregation  or  ecclefia  : 
for  that  is  the  word  in  the  original,  being  borrow'd  from  the  civil  congregations 
of  the  people  in  Jshcns  and  Lacedenion,  which  were  fo  call'd  •,  and  t!ie  word  for 
holding  up  of  hands  in  the  text,  is  alio  the  very  lame,  v.hich  fignify'd  the  fuf- 
frage'^of  the  people  in  Athens,  p^ff "Toi/viVai/TEj ;  for  the  fuflxage  of  the  Athenians 
was  given  ^«'  ckirotonian,  fays  Emmius. 

"  The  council  of  the  bean  (as  v/as  fliewn  by  my  lord  Navarchus  de  Paralo 
in  his  full  difcourfe)  being  the  propofing  fenat  oi  Athens  (for  that  of  the  areo- 
/>^^/7j  was  a  judicatory)  confifted  of  four,  fom  fay  five  hundred  fenators,  defied 
anliually,  all  at  once,  and  by  a  mere  lot  without  fuffrage.  Wherfore  tho  the 
fenat,  to  correft  the  temerity  of  the  lot,  had  power  to  caft  out  fuch  as  they 
lliouldjudg  unv.'orthy  of  that  honor  •,  this  related  to  manners  only,  and  was  not 
fufficient  to  repair  the  commonwealth,  which  by  fuch  means  became  impotent : 

■  and  foralmuch  as  her  fenat  confifted  not  of  the  natural  ariftocracy,  which  in  a 
commonwealth  is  the  only  fpur  and  rein  of  the  people,  it  was  caft  headlong  by 
the  rafiinefs  of  her  demagogs  or  grandees  into  ruin  -,  while  her  fenat,  like  the 
Roman  tribuns  (*  who  almoji  always^  inftead  of  governing,  were  rather  governed 

■  by  the  multitude)  propos'd  not  to  the  refult  only,  but  to  the  debate  alfo  of  the 
'  people,  v/ho  were  therefore  call'd  to  the  pulpits,  where  fom  vomited,  and  others 
'  drank  poifon. 

"  The  fenat  of  Lacedcniou,  moft  truly  difcover'd  by  my  lord  Laco  de  Scvtale, 

■  confifted  but  of  30  for  life,  wherof  the  two  kings  having  but  fingle  votes,  were 

•  hereditary,  the  reft  eleifted  by  the  free  fuftrage  of  the  people,  but  out  of  fuch 

•  as  v/ere  fu-ty  years  of  age.     Thefe  had  the  whole  debate  of  the  commonwealth 

•  in  themfelves,  and  propos'd  to  the  refult   only  of  the  people.     And  now  the 

■  riddle  vv'hich  I  have  heretofore  found  troublefom  to  unfold,  is  out;  that  is  to 

■  iay,  why  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  confifting  each  of  the  fenat  and  the  people,  the 

•  one  iliould  be  held  a  democrac)',  and  the  other  an  ariftocracy,  or  laudable  oli- 

■  garchy,  as  it  is  term'd  by  Isocrates  ;  for  that  word  is  nft,  wherever  you  meet 

■  it,  to  be  branded,  feeing  it  is  us'd  alfo  by  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and  others, 

■  fomtimes  in  a  good  fenfe.     The  main  difference  was,  that  the  people  in  this  had 

■  the  refult  only,  and  in  that  the  debate  and  refult  too.  But  for  my  part,  where 
'  the  people  have  the  eledion  of  the  fenat,  not  bound  to  a  diftinft  order,  and  the 
'  refult,  which  is  the  foverain  power,  I  hold  them  to  have  that  ftiare  in  the  go- 
'  vernment  (the  fenat  being  not  for  life)  wherof,  with  the  fafety  of  the  common- 
'  wealth,  they  are  capable  in  nature;  and  fuch  a  government,  for  that  caufe,  to 
'  be  democracy :  tf.o  I  do  not  deny,  but  in  Lacedemon,  the  paucity  of  the  fenators 

•  Qui  fere  ferper  rcgebantur  a  muhitudinc  n.agis  quam  rcijebant. 

"  confider'd, 
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"  confider'd,  it  might  be  call'd  oligarchy,  in  comparifon  of  Athens ;  or,  if  we  look 
-"  on  their  continuance  for  life,  tho  they  had  bin  more,  ariftocracy. 

"  The  fenat  of  Rome  (whofe  fame  has  bin  heard  to  thunder  in  the  eloquence  of 
"  my  lord  DoLABELi.A  d'Enyo)  confifting  of  300,  was,  in  regard  of  the  number, 
"  lefs  oligarchical  than  x)s\zXoi  Lacedemon;  but  more  in  regard  of  the  pairici an, 
"  who,  having  a  hereditary  capacity  of  the  fame,  were  not  eledl;ed  to  that  honor 
"  by  the  people;  but,  being  confcrib'd  by  the  cenfors,  injoy'd  it  for  life.  Wher- 
"  fore  thefe,  if  they  had  their  wills,  would  have  refolv'd  as  well  as  debated  ; 
*'  which  fet  the  people  at  fuch  variance  with  them,  as  diflblv'd  the  commonwealth; 
"  v/heras  if  the  people  had  injoy'd  the  refult,  that  about  the  agrarian,  as  well  as 
"  all  other  ftrife,  mult  of  necelTity  have  ceas'd. 

"  The  fenats  of  Szviizerland  and  Holland  (as  I  have  learnt  of  my  lords  Alpes- 
"  TER  and  Glaucus)  being  bound  up  (like  the  fheaf  of  arrows  which  the  latter 
"  gives)  by  leagues,  ly  like  thofe  in  their  quivers :  but  arrows,  when  they  com  to 
"  be  drawn,  fly  fom  this  way,  and  fom  that ;  and  I  am  contented  that  thefe  con- 
"  cern'd  us  not. 

"  That  of  Venice  (by  the  faithful  teftimony  of  my  mod  excellent  lord  Lin- 
"  cEus  DE  Stella)  has  oblig'd  a  world,  fufficiently  punifli'd  by  its  own  blindnels 
"  and  ingratitude,  to  repent  and  be  wifer :  for  wheras  a  commonwealth  in  which 
"  there  is  no  fenat,  or  where  the  fenat  is  corrupt,  cannot  ftand ;  the  great  council 
"  oi  Venice,  like  the  ftatue  of  Nilus,  leans  upon  an  urn  or  waterpot,  which  pouis 
"  forth  the  fenat  in  fo  pure  and  perpetual  a  ftream,  as  being  inablcd  to  ftagnat,  is 
"  for  ever  incapable  of  corruption.  The  fuller  defcription  of  this  fenat  is  contain'd 
"  in  that  of  Oceana ;  and  that  of  Oceana  in  the  foregoing  orders.  To  every  one 
"  of  which,  becaule  fomthing  has  bin  already  faid,  I  fliall  not  fpeak  in  particu- 
"  lar.  But  in  general,  your  fenat,  and  the  other  aflembly,  or  the  prerogative,  as 
"  I  fliall  (hew  in  due  place,  are  perpetual,  not  as  lakes  or  puddles,  but  as  the 
"  rivers  of  Eden ;  and  are  beds  made,  as  you  have  feen,  to  receive  the  whole 
*'  people,  by  a  due  and  faithful  vicilTitude,  into  their  current.  They  are  not,  as 
"  in  the  late  way,  alternat.  Alternat  life  in  government  is  the  alternat  *  death 
"  of  it. 

"  This  was  the  Gothic  work,  wherby  the  former  government  (which  was  not 
"  only  a  Ihip,  but  a  gull  too)  could  never  open  her  fails,  but  in  danger  to  overftt 
"  herfelf ;  neither  could  make  any  voyage,  nor  ly  fafe  in  her  own  harbor.  The 
"  wars  of  later  ages,  fays  Verulamius,  ieem  to  be  made  in  the  dark,  in  relpeft 
"  of  the  glory  and  honor  which  reflected  on  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  times. 
"  Their  fhipping  of  this  fort  was  for  voyages,  ours  dare  not  lanch;  nor  lys  it  fafe 
"  at  home.  Your  Gothic  politicians  feem  to  me  rather  to  have  invented  fom  new 
"  ammunition  nr  gunpowder,  in  their  king  and  parlament,  than  government. 
"  For  what  is  becom  of  the  princes  (a  kind  of  people)  in  Germany?  blown  up. 
"  Where  are  the  eftates,  or  the  power  of  the  people  in  France?  blown  up.  Where 
"■  is  t!iat  of  the  people  in  Arragor.,  and  the  reft  of  the  Spanijh  kingdoms  ?  blown 
"•  up.  On  the  other  iide,  v/here  is  the  king  of  ^'/la/w's  power  in  bolland?  blown 
"  up.  Where  is  triat  of  the  Anjlrian  princes  in  Szviizerland ?  blown  up.  This 
"  perpetual  peevifhnefs  and  jealouly,  under  the  alternat  empire  of  the  prince,  and 
"  of  the  people,  is  obnoxious  to  every  fpark.     Nor  fhall  any  man  fliew  a  reafon 

•  Ut  Iratrern  I  ollux  alterna  morte  redcinit. 
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holding  in  prudence,  why  the  people  of  Oceana  have  blown  up  tlieir 
riat  their  kings  did  not  firft  blow  up  them.  The  reft  is  difcourfe  for 
ladys.  Wherfore  your  parlaments  are  not  henceforth  to  com  out  of  the  bag  of 
^OLUS,  but  by  your  galaxys,  to  be  the  perpetual  food  of  the  fire  of  Vesta. 
"  Your  galaxys,  which  divide  the  houie  into  fo  many  regions,  are  three;  one 
of  which  conftituting  the  third  region  is  annually  chofen,  but  for  the  term  of 
three  years ;  which  caufes  the  houfe  (having  at  once  blofToms,  fruit  half  ripe, 
and  others  dropping  off  in  full  maturity)  to  reiemble  an  orange  tree,  fuch  as  is 
at  the  fame  time  an  education  or  fpring,  and  a  harveft  too :  for  the  people  have 
made  a  very  ill  choice  in  the  man,  who  is  not  eafily  capable  of  the  perfeft 
knowlege  in  one  year  of  the  fenatorian  orders ;  which  knowlege,  allowing  him 
for  the  firft  to  have  bin  a  novice,  brings  him  the  fecond  year  to  praftice,  and 
time  enough.  For  at  this  rate  you  muft  always  have  two  hundred  knowing  men 
in  the  government.  And  thus  the  vicilTitude  of  your  fenators  is  not  perceivable 
in  the  fteadinefs  and  perpetuity  of  your  fenat ;  which,  like  that  of  Venice,  being 
always  changing,  is  for  ever  the  fame.  And  tho  other  politicians  have  not  fo 
well  imitated  their  pattern,  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  in  nature,  feeing  a 
man  who  wears  the  fame  flefh  but  a  fhort  time,  is  neverthelefs  the  fame  man, 
and  of  the  fame  genius ;  and  whence  is  this  but  from  the  conftancy  of  nature, 
in  holding  a  man  to  her  orders  .''  Wherfore  keep  alfo  to  your  orders.  But  this 
is  a  mean  requeft,  your  orders  will  be  worth  little,  if  they  do  not  hold  you  to 
them  :  wherfore  imbark.  They  are  like  a  fhip,  if  you  be  once  aboard,  ycu 
do  not  carry  them,  but  they  you  •,  and  fee  how  Venice  ftands  to  her  tackling  : 
you  will  no  more  forfake  them,  than  you  will  leap  into  the  fea. 
"  But  they  are  very  many,  and  difficult.  O,  rny  lords,  what  feaman  calls 
away  his  card,  becauie  it  has  four  and  twenty  points  of  the  corapafs  ?  and  yet 
thofe  are  very  near  as  many,  and  as  difficult  as  the  orders  in  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  your  commonwealth.  Confider,  how  have  we  bin  toft  with  every 
wind  of  doiftrin,  loft  by  the  glib  tongues  of  your  demagogs  and  grandees  in  cur 
own  havens  ?  A  company  of  fidlers  that  have  difturb'd  your  reft  for  your  groat; 
two  to  one,  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to  another,  has  bin  nothing.  And 
for  what .''  Is  there  one  of  them  that  yet  knows  what  a  commonwealth  is  ?  And 
are  you  yet  afraid  of  fuch  a  government  in  which  thefe  fhall  not  dare  to  fcrape, 
for  fear  of  the  ftatute  ?  Themistocles  could  not  fiddle,  but  could  make  of  a 
fmall  city  a  great  commonwealth  :  thefe  have  fiddel'd,  and  for  your  mony,  till 
they  have  brought  a  great  commonwealth  to  a  fmall  city. 

"  It  grieves  me,  while  I  confider  how,  and  from  what  caufes  imaginary  diffi- 
cultys  will  be  aggravated,  that  the  foregoing  orders  are  not  capable  of  any 
greater  cLarnefs  in  difcourfe  or  writing:  but  if  a  man  fliould  make  a  book,  de- 
fcribing  every  trick  and  pafTage,  it  would  fare  no  otherwife  with  a  game  at  cards  ; 
and  this  is  no  more,  if  a  man  plays  upon  the  fquare.  'There  is  a  great  difference, 
fays  Verulamius,  between  a  cunning  man  and  a  wife  man  (between  a  demagog 
and  a  legiflator)  not  only  in  point  of  honefly,  but  in  point  of  ability  :  as  there  be  that 
can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well;  fo  there  be  font  that  are  good  in  can- 
vajfes  and  f anions,  that  are  otherwife  weak  men.  AUov/  me  bat  thefe  orders,  and 
let  them  com  with  their  cards  in  their  fleeves,  or  pack  if  they  can.  Jgain,  fays 
he,  //  is  one  thing  to  undcrfland  perfons,  and  another  to  underfland  matters ;  for 
many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors,  that  are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of 

3  "  bufinefs : 
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*'  luftnefs :  which  is  the  confiitution  of  one  that  has  ftudy'd  men  more  than  hooks.     But 

*'  there  is  nothing  more  hurtful  in  a  Jlate,  than  that  cunning  men  JhouM  pafs  for  wife. 

"  His  words  are  an  oracle.     As  DiONysius,  when  .he  could  no  longer  exercife  his 

*'  tyranny  among  men,  turn'd  fchoolmafter,  that  he  might  exercife  it  among  boys. 
*'  Allow  me  but  theie  orders,  and  your  grandees  fo  well  fkill'd  in  the  baits  and 

"  palats  of  men,  fhall  turn  ratcatchers. 

"  And  wheras  councils  (as  is  difcretely  oblerv'd  by  the  fame  author  in  his  time) 

"  are  at  this  day,  in  mojl  places,  but  familiar  meetings  (fomwhat  like  the  academy 

"  of  our  provofts)  where  matters  are  rather  talked  on  than  debated,  and  run  too  fwift 

"  to  order  an  a5l  of  council;  give  me  my  orders,  and  fee  if  I  have  not  puzzel'd  your 

"  demagogs. 

"  It  is  not  fo  much  my  defire  to  return  upon  hants,  as  theirs  that  will  not  be 

"  fatisfy'd  •,  wherfore  if,  notwithftanding  what  was  faid  of  dividing  and  chufing 

"  in  our  preliminary  difcourfes,  men  will  yet  be  returning  to  the  queftion.  Why 

"  the  fenat  muft  be  a  council  apart  (tho  even  in  Athens,  where  it  was  of  no  other 

'*  conflitution  than  the  popular  aflembly,  the  diftindlion  of  it  from  the  other  was 

"  never  held  lefs  than  neceirary)  this  may  be  added  to  the  former  reafons,  that  if 

"  the  ariftocracy  be  not  for  the  debate,  it  is  for  nothing  ;  but  if  it  be  for  debate," 

"  it  muft  have  convenience  for  it :   and  what  convenience  is  there  for  debate  in  a 

"  croud,  where  there  is  nothing  but  joftling,  treading  upon  one  another,  and  ftir- 

"  ring  of  blood,  than  which  in  this  cafe  there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  ?    Truly, 

"  it  was  not  ill  faid  of  my  lord  Epimonus,  That  Venice  plays  her  game,  as  it  were, 

"  at  billiards  or  nineholes  ;    and   fo  may  your  lordfhips,  unlefs  your  ribs   be  fo 

*'  ftrong,  that  you  think  better  of  footbal ;    for  fuch  fport  is  debate  in   a  popular 

"  afiembly,  as,  notwithftanding  the  diftinftion  of  the  fenat,  was  the  deftruCtion  of 

"  Athens." 

This  fpeech  concluded  the  debate  which  happen'd  at  the  inftitution  of  the  fenat. 
The  next  aflembly  is  that  of  the  people  or  prerogative  tribe. 

The  face,  or  mien  of  the  prerogative  tribe  for  the  arms,  the  horfes,  and  the  The  face  of 
difciplin,  but  more  efpccially  for  the  feleft  men,  is  that  of  a  very  noble  regiment,  't'^  prfroga- 
or  rather  of  two-,  the  one  of  horfe,  divided  into  three  troops,  (bcfides  that  of  the 
provinces,  which  will  be  fhewn  hereafter)  with  their  captains,  cornets,  and  two 
tribuns  of  the  horfe  at  the  head  of  them  ;  the  other  of  foot  in  three  ccmpanys  (be- 
fides  that  of  the  provinces)  with  their  captains,  enfigns,  and  two  tribuns  of  the 
foot  at  the  head  of  them.  The  firft  troop  is  call'd  the  pha^nix  ;  the  fecond  the  pe- 
lican ;  and  the  third  the  fvallow.  The  firft  company  the  cyprefs ;  the  fecond  tlie 
myrtle;  and  the  third  they^r^jy.  Of  thefe  again  (not  without  a  near  refemblance 
of  the  Roman  divifion  of  a  tribe)  the  pha'nix  and  the  cyprefs  conftitute  the  firft  clafs ; 
the  pelican  and  tiie  myrtle  the  fecond;  and  the  fvallow  with  the  fpray  the  third, 
renew'd  every  fpring  by 

The  one  and  twentieth  ORDER,  directing,  that  upon  every  Monday  next  infuing     21  Or.Vr. 
the  lafi  of  March,  the  deputys  of  the  annual  galaxy  arriving  at  the  pavilion  in  the  '^'"•"  change 
halo,  and  electing  one  captain  and  one  cornet  of  the  fwallow  (triennial  officers)  by  and  ^l^f^fj^^^^ 
out  of  the  cavalry  ct  the  horfe  urn,  according  to  the  rules  contained  in  the' ballot  of  the  officers  of  ths 
hundred;  and  one  captain  with  one  cnfign  of  the  Ipray  (triennial  officers)  by  and  out  of  prerogative. 

S   2  the 
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the  infantry  at  the  foot  urn,  after  the  fame  way  of  ballotting ;  conflitute  and  hecom  tbv 
third  clajfes  of  the  prerogative  tribe. 

SsvEN  deputys  are  annually  return'd  by  every  tribe,  wherof  three  are  horfe,  and 
four  are  foot ;  and  there  be  fifty  tribes  :  fo  the  fwallow  muft  confift  of  150  horfe, 
tkcfpray  of  200  foot.  And  the  reft  of  the  claffes  being  two,  each  of  them  in 
number  equal;  the  whole  prerogative  (befides  the  provinces,  that  is,  the  knights 
and  deputys  of  A'Lirpefia  and  Panopea)  muft  confift  of  1050  deputys.  And  thele 
troops  and  companys  may  as  well  be  call'd  centurys  as  thofe  of  the  Romans ;  for 
the  Roinans  related  not,  in  fo  naming  theirs,  to  the  number.  And  wheras  they 
were  diftributed  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  eftates,  fo  are  thefe ;  which  by 
Virtue  of  the  laft  order,  are  now  accommodated  with  their  triennial  officers.  But 
there  be  others  appertaining  to  this  tribe,  whofe  eledion,  being  of  far  greater  im- 
portance, is  annual,  as  follows  in 

22  Order.  The  twenty-fecond  ORDER  ;  wherhy  the  firfl  clafs  having  elected  their  triennial 

The  chiirge  _  sfficers,  and  made  oath  to  the  old  tribuns,  that  they  will  neither  introduce^  caufe,  nor 
ih»  annual  "  ^°  their  power  fuffer  debate  to  be  introdiic'd  into  any  popular  afj'embly  of  this  govern- 
magiiliats  of  ment.,  but  to  their  utmoft  be  aiding  and  ajfifting  to  feize  and  deliver  any  perfon  or  pcr- 
the  preroga-  fons  in  that  Way  offending,  and  flriking  at  the  root  of  this  commonwealth,  to  the  council 
"'''^'  of  war;  are  to  precede  with  the  other  two  claffes  of  the  prerogative  tribe  to  election  of 

the  new  tribuns,  being  four  annual  magiflrats,  wherof  two  are  to  be  elected  out  of  the 
cavalry  at  the  horfe  urn,  and  two  out  of  the  infantry  at  the  foot  urn,  according  to  the 
common  ballot  of  the  tribes.  And  they  may  be  promifcuoufly  chofen  out  of  any  clcffts, 
provided  that  the  fame  perfon  fh all  not  be  capable  of  bearing  the  tribunitian  honor  twice 
in  the  term  cf  one  galaxy.  The  tribuns  thus  chofen  flo all  receive  the  tribe  (in  reference 
*  to  the  power  of  muflcring  and  difcipUning  the  fame)  as  commanders  in  chief;  and  for 

the  refi  fis  magifirats,  whofi  proper  funElion  is  prefcriVd  by  the  next  order.  The  tri- 
buns may  give  leave  to  any  number  of  the  prerogative,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  at  a 
time,  to  be  abfent,  fo  they  be  not  magiflrats,  nor  officers,  and  return  within  three 
months.  If  a  magiftrat  cr  officer  has  a  neccffary  occafion,  he  may  alfo  be  abfent  for  the 
fpace  of  one  month  ;  provided,  that  there  be  not  above  three  cornets  or  enfigns,  two  cap,- 
tains,  or  one  tribtin  fo  abfent  at  one  time. 

To  this  the  ArcHON  fpoke  at  the  inftitution  after  this  manner.. 

My  lords ; 

T  is  affirm'd  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Flaccus,  that  the  commonwealths 
of  Greece  were  all  fliaken  or  ruin'd  by  the  intemperance  of  their  comitia,  or 
afiemblys  of  the  people.  The  truth  is,  if  good  heed  in  this  point  be  not  taken, 
a  commonwealth  will  have  bad  legs.  But  all  the  world  knows  he  fhould  have 
excepted  Lacedemcii,  where  the  people,  as  has  bin  fliewn  by  the  oracle,  had  no 
power  at  all  of  debate,  nor  (till  after  Lysander,  whofe  avarice  open'd  a  gulf, 
that  was  aot  long  e'er  it  fwallow'd  up  his  country)  came  it  ever  to  be  exercis'd 
by  them.  Whence  that  commonwealth  ftood  Ipngeft  and  firmeft  of  any  other, 
but  this,  in  our  days,  of  Venice :  which  having  underlaid  her  felf  with  the  like 
inftitution,  ows  a  great,  if  not  the  greateft  part  of  her  fteddinefs  to  the  fame 

"  principle ; 
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«  principle ;  the  great  council,  which  is  with  her  the  people,  by  the  authority  of 
"  my  lord  Epimonus,  never  fpeaking  a  word.  Nor  fliall  any  commonwealth, 
"  where  the  people  in  their  political  capacity  is  talkative,  ever  fee  half  the  days 
"  of  one  of  thefe  :  but  being  carry'd  away  by  vain-glorious  men  (that,  as  Over- 
"  BURY  fays,  pifs  more  than  they  drink)  fwim  down  the  ftream  •,.  as  did  Athens, 
"  the  moft  prating  of  thefe  dames,  when  that  fame  ranting  fellow  Ai.cibiades 
"  fell  a  demagoging  for  the  Sicilian  war.  But  wheras  debate  by  the  authority  and 
"  experience  of  Lacedcmon  and  Venice,  is  not  to  be  committed  to  the  people  in  a 
"  wellorder'd  government,  it  may  be  faid,  That  the  order  fpecify'd  is  but  a  flight 
"  bar  in  a  matter  of  like  danger  ;  for  fo  much  as  an  oath,  if  there  be  no  recourie 
"  upon  the  breach  of  it,  is  a  weak  ty  for  fuch  hands  as  have  the  fword  in  them  : 
"  wherfore  what  fliould  hinder  the  people  of  Oceana,  if  they  happen  not  to  regard 
"  an  oath,  from  afluming  debate,  and  making  themfelves  as  much  an  anarchy  a5 
"  tliofe  of  Athens  ?  To  which  I  anfwer.  Take  the  common  fort  in  a  privat  capa- 
"  city,  and,  except  they  be  injur'd,  you  fliall  find  them  to  have  a  baflifulnefs  ia 
"  the  prefence  of  the  better  fort,  or  wifer  men ;  acknowleging  their  abilitys  by 
"  attention,  and  accounting  it  no  mean  honor  to  receive  refpeft  from  them :  but 
"  if  they  be  injur'd  by  t'lem,  they  hate  them,  and  the  more  for  being  wife  or 
"  great,  becaufe  that  makes  it  the  greater  injury.  Nor  refrain  they  in  this  cafe 
"  from  any  kind  of  intemperance  of  fpeech,  if  of  aftion.  It  is  no  ocherwife  with  a 
"  people  in  their  political  capacity  -,  you  (hall  never  find  that  they  have  aflum'd 
"  debate  for  it  felf,  but  for  fomthing  elfe.  Wherfore  in  Lacedemon  where  there 
*'  was,  and  in  Venice  where  there  is  nothing  elfe  for  which  they  fhould  affume  it, 
"  they  have  never  fhewn  fo  much  as  an  inclination  to  it.  Nor  was  there  any  ap- 
"  pearance  of  fuch  a  dcfire  in  the  people  of  Rome  (who  from  the  time  of  RomuL'  s 
"  had  bin  very  well  contented  with  the  power  of  refult  either  in  the  *  parochi.U 
"  afTemblys,  as  it  was  fettled  upon  them  by  him  ;  or  in  the  meetings  of  the  -f  hun- 
"  dreds,  as  it  was  alter'd  in  their  regard  for  the  worfe  by  Servius  Tullius)  till 
♦'  news  was  brought  fom  fifteen  years  after  the  exile  of  T/.rql'in  their  late  king 
*'  (during  which  time  the  fenat  had  govern'd  pretty  well)  that  he  was  dead  at  the 
"  court  of  Aristodemus  the  tyrant  of  Ciim^.  \  Wherupon  the  patricians,  or 
"  nobility,  began  to  let  out  the  hithcrto-diffembl'd  venom,  which  is  inherent  in 
"  the  root  of  oligarchy,  and  fell  imm.ediatly  upon  injuring  the  people  beyond  all 
"  moderation.  For  wheras  the  people  had  ferv'd  both  gallantly  and  contentedly 
"  in  arms  upon  their  own  charges,  and,  tho  joint  purchafers  by  their  fwords  of 
"  the  conquer'd  lands,  had  not  participated  in  the  fame  to  above  two  acres  a  man 
"  (the  reft  being  fecretly  ufurp'd  by  the  ■patricians)  they  thro  tlie  meannefs  of 
"  their  fupporr,  and  the  greatnefs  of  their  expence,  being  generally  indebted, 
•'  no  fooner  return'd  home  with  victory  to  lay  down  their  arms,  t'nan  tiiey  were 
"  fnatch'd  up  by  their  creditors,  the  nobility,  to  cram  goals.  Wherupon,  but 
*'  with  the  greateft  mx)defl:y  that  was  ever  known  in  the  like  cafe,  they  firft  fell 
"  upon  debate,  affirming,  §  that  they  ivere  opprcft  and  captivated  at  heme,  ivhili^ 
"  abroad  they  fought  for  liberty  and  empire ;  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  common  people 

•  Comitiis  Curiatis..  +  Cen'uriatis. 

■{  Eo  nuncio  crcfli  patres,  creila  plebs.     Sed   patr'hus  nimi!  luxuiiofa  ea   fuit  Istitia  ;    pitbi,  cui   ad 
eani  diem  fumma  ope  infcrvituni  erat,  iojurire  a  priiiioribu-^  fii'ri  ccep->re.     Li'V.  I.  2. 

§  Se  foris  pio  libertate  &  imperio  diniicaiues,  domi  a  civibu?  capros  &  opprcilos  e/Te  :  tutiorerr.que  in 
bfllo  i;u3ni  In  pace,,  inter  hoiks  quam  int:r  cives,  libeitatem  glcbis  eflt. 

"  wat- 
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"ivas  fafer  in  time  of  ivar  than  peace,  among  their  enemy s  than  their  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  true,  that  when  they  could  not  get  the  fenat,  thro  l^ar,  as  was  pretended 
by  the  patricians,  to  afiemble  and  take  their  grievances  into  confideration,  they 
grew  fo  much  the  warmer,  that  it  was  glad  to  meet;  where  Appius  Clau- 
dius, a  fierce  fpirit,  was  of  opinion,  that  recourfe  fhould  be  had  to  conlular 
power,  wherby  ibm  of  the  brands  of  fedition  being  taken  off,  the  flame  might 
be  extinguift'd.  Servilius  being  of  another  temper,  thought  it  better  and 
fafer  to  try  if  the  people  might  be  bow'd  than  broken.  But  this  debate  was  in- 
terrupted by  tumultuous  news  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Volfci,  a  cafe  in 
which  the  fenat  had  no  recourfe  but  to  the  people,  who  contrary  to  their  former 
cullom  upon  the  like  occafions  would  not  ftir  a  foot,  but  fell  a  laughing,  and 
faying,  *  Let  them  fight  that  have  fomething  to  fight  for.  The  fenat  that  had 
purfes,  and  could  not  fing  fo  well  before  the  thief,  being  in  a  great  perplexity, 
found  no  poffible  way  out  of  it,  but  to  befeech  Servilius,  one  of  a  genius 
well  known  to  be  popular.  That  he  would  accept  of  the  confulfliip,  and  make 
fom  fuch  ufe  of  it  as  might  be  helpful  to  the  patrician  intereft.  Servilius  ac- 
cepting of  the  ofl'er,  and  making  ufe  of  his  intereft  with  the  people,  perfuaded 
them  to  hope  well  of  the  good  intention  of  the  fathers,  whom  it  would  little 
befeem  to  be  forc'd  to  thofe  things  which  would  lofe  their  grace,  and  that  in 
view  of  the  enemy,  if  they  came  not  freely  ;  and  v/ithal  publifh'd  an  edift,  that 
no  man  fhould  withhold  a  citizen  of  Rome  by  imprifonment  from  giving  his 
name  (for  that  was  the  way,  as  I  fhall  have  opportunity  hereafter  to  fhew  more 
at  large,  wherby  they  drew  out  their  armys)  nor  to  feize  or  fell  any  man's  goods 
or  children  that  was  in  the  camp.  Wherupon  the  people  with  a  mighty  con- 
courfe  immediatly  took  arms,  march'd  forth,  and  (which  to  them  was  as  eafy 
as  to  be  put  into  the  humor,  and  that,  as  appears  in  this  place,  was  not  hard) 
totally  defeated  the  Volfci  firft,  then  the  Sabins  (for  the  neighbor  nations,  hoping 
to  have  had  a  good  bargain  of  the  difcord  in  Rome,  were  up  in  arms  on  all  fides) 
and  after  the  Sabins,  the  Aiirunci.  Whence  returning  vidorious  in  three  bat- 
tels, they  expefted  no  lefs  than  that  the  fenat  would  have  made  good  their 
words  :  when  Appius  Claudius,  the  other  conful,  of  his  innate  pride,  and 
that  he  might  fruftrat  the  faith  of  his  collegue,  caus'd  the  foldiers  (who  being 
fet  at  liberty,  had  behav'd  themfelves  with  fuch  valor)  to  be  reftor'd  at  their 
return  to  their  creditors  and  their  goals.  Great  refort  upon  this  was  made  by 
the  people  to  Servilius,  fliewing  him  their  wounds,  calling  him  to  witnefs  how 
they  had  behav'd  themfelves,  and  minding  him  of  his  promife.  Poor  Servi- 
lius was  Ibriy,  but  fo  overaw'd  with  the  headinefs  of  his  collegue,  and  the 
obftinacy  of  the  whole  fadlion  of  the  nobility,  that  not  daring  to  do  any  thing 
either  way,  lie  loft  both  partys  :  the  fathers  conceiving  that  he  was  ambitious, 
and  the  people  that  he  was  falfe ;  while  the  conlul  Claudius  continuing  to 
countenance  fuch  as  daily  feiz'd  and  imprifon'd  fom  of  the  indebted  people,  had 
ftiU  new  and  dangL*rous  controverfys  with  them,  infomuch  that  the  common- 
wealth was  torn  with  horrid  divifion,  and  the  people  (becaufe  they  found  it  not 
fo  fafe,  or  fo  efi'eClual  in  public)  minded  nothing  but  laying  their  heads  together 
in  privat  conventicles.     For  this  Aulus  Vjrginius,  and  Titus  Vetusius,  the 


*  P.itres   militatent,    patres  arma  cipcrent,    ut  penes  eofJem  pe.icula   belli,    penes   qjos   prsmia, 
eiTent. 
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"  new  confuls,  were  reprov'd  by  the  fenat  as  flothful,  and  upbraided  with  the  vir- 
"  tue  of  Appius  Claudius.  Wherupon  the  confuls  having  defir'd  the  fenat,  that 
"  they  might  know  their  pleafure,  fhew'd  afterwards  their  readinefs  to  obey  it,  by 
"  fummoning  the  people  according  to  command,  and  requiring  names  wherby  to 
"  draw  forth  an  army  for  diverfion,  but  no  man  would  anfwer.  Report  hereof 
"  being  made  to  the  fenat,  the  younger  fort  of  the  fathers  grew  fo  hot  with  the 
"  confuls,  that  they  defir'd  them  to  abdicat  the  magiftracy,  which  they  had  not 
"^  the  courage  to  defend. 

"  The  confuls,  tho  they  conceiv'd  themfelves  to  be  roughly  handled,  made  this 
"  foft  anfwer  :  fathers  confcript,  that  you  may  pleafe  to  take  notice  it  was  foretold 
"  fom  horrid  fedition  is  at  hand,  we  fhall  only  delire,  that  they  whofe  valor  in  this 
"  place  is  fo  great,  may  ftand  by  us  to  fee  how  we  behave  our  felves,  and  then  be 
*'  as  refolute  in  your  commands  as  you  will :  your  fatherhoods  m.ay  know  if  we  be 
"  wanting  in  the  performance. 

"  At  this  fom  of  the  hot  young  noblemen  return'd  with  the  confuls  to  the  tri- 
"  bunal,  before  which  the  people  were  yet  ftanding ;  and  the  confuls  having  ge- 
"  nerally  requir'd  names  in  vain,  to  put  it  to  fomthing,  requir'd  the  name  of  one 
"  that  was  in  their  ey  particularly ;  on  whom,  when  he  mov'd  not,  they  com- 
"^  manded  a  lidor  to  lay  hands :  but  the  people  thronging  about  the  party  fum- 
"  mon'd,  forbad  the  lic'cor,  who  durft  not  touch  him ;  at  which  the  hotfpurs  tliar 
"  came  with  the  confuls,  inrag'd  by  the  affront,  defcended  from  tlie  throne  to  the 
"  aid  of  the  lidlor  ;  from  whom  in  fo  doing  they  turn'd  the  indignation  of  the 
"  people  upon  themfelves  with  fuchheat,  that  the  confuls  interpofing,  thought  fit, 
"  by  remitting  the  aflembly,  to  appeafe  the  tumult-,  in  which  neverthclefs  there 
"  had  bin  nothing  but  noife.  Nor  was  there  lefs  in  the  fenat,  being  fuddenly 
"  rally'd  upon  this  occafion,  where  they  that  receiv'd  the  repulfe,  with  oth  rs 
"  whofe  heads  were  as  addle  as  their  ov/n,  fell  upon  the  bufinefs  ?.s  if  it  had  bin  to 
"  be  determin'd  by  clamor,  till  the  confuls,  upbraiding  the  ienat  that  ifdilTer'd 
"  not  from  the  marketplace,  reduc'd  the  houfe  to  orders.  And  the  fathers  having 
"  bin  confulted  accordingly,  there  were  three  opinions;  Publius  Virginius  con - 
"  ceiv'd,  that  the  confideration  to  be  had  upon  the  matter  in  queftion,  or  aid 
"  of  the  indebted  and  imprifon'd  people,  was  not  to  be  further  extended  than  to 
"  fuch  as  had  ingag'd  upon  the  promife  made  by  Servilius  :  Titus  Largius, 
"  tliat  it  was  no  time  to  think  it  enough,  if  mens  merits  were  acknowleg'd,  while 
*'  the  whole  people,  lunk  under  the  weight  of  their  debts,  could  not  emerge  v.'ith- 
"  out  fom  common  aid  ;  which  to  reftrain,  by  putting  fom  into  a  bc-tter  condition 
"  than  others,  would  rather  more  inllame  the  difcord  than  extinguifh  it.  Api'ius 
"  Claudius  (ilill  upon  the  old  hant)  v/ould  have  it,  that  the  people  were  rather 
"  wanton  than  fierce  :  it  was  not  oppreffion  that  neceffitatcd,  but  their  power  thf.t 
"  invited  them  to  thefe  freaks  -,  the  empire  of  the  confuls  fince  the  appeal  to  the 
"  people  (wherby  a  Plebeian  might  aflc  his  fellows  if  he  were  a  thief)  being  but  a 
"  mere  fcarecrow.  Go  to,  lays  he,  let  us  create  the  diftator,  from  whom  there  is 
"  no  appeal,  and  then  let  me  fee  more  of  this  v,'ork,  or  him  that  fliall  forbid  my 
"  liiftor.  The  advice  of  Appius  was  abhor'd  by  many  -,  and  to  introduce  a  general 
"  recifion  of  debts  with  Largius,  was  to  violat  all  faith  :  that  of  Vircinu  s,  as 
"  the  mod  moderat,  would  have  paft  beft,  but  that  there  v.'cre  privat  interells, 
"  that  conftant  bane  of  the  public,  which  withftcod  it.  So  they  concluded  with 
"  Appius,  who  alfo  had  bin  diftator,  if  the  confuls,  and  fom  of  the  graver  fort 
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had  not  thought  it  altogether  unfeafonable,  at  a  time  when  the  Folfci  and  the 
Sabins  were  up  again,  to  venture  fo  far  upon  alienation  of  the  people  :  for  which 
caufe  Valerius,  being  defcended  from  the  Publicolas,  the  moft  popular  fa- 
mily, as  alfo  in  his  own  perfon  of  a  mild  nature,  was  rather  trufted  with  fo  rigid 
a  magiftracy.  Whence  it  happen'd,  that  the  people,  tho  they  knew  well 
enough  againft  whom  the  diflator  was  created,  fear'd  nothing  from  Valerius; 
but  upon  a  new  promife  made  to  the  fame  effeft  with  that  of  Servilius,  hop'd 
better  another  time,  and  throwing  away  all  difputes,  gave  their  names  roundly, 
went  out,  and  to  be  brief,  came  home  again  as  viftorious  as  in  the  former  ad  ion, 
the  didlator  entring  the  city  in  triumph.  Neverthclefs  when  he  came  to  prefs 
the  fcnat  to  make  good  his  promife,  and  do  fomthing  for  the  eafe  of  the  people, 
they  regarded  him  no  more  as  to  that  point  than  they  had  don  Servu.ius. 
Wherupon  the  didtator,  in  difdain  to  be  made  a  ftale,  abdicated  his  magiftracy, 
and  went  home.  Here  then  was  a  victorious  army,  without  a  captain,  and  a 
fenat  pulling  ic  by  the  beard  in  their  gowns.  What  is  it  (if  you  have  read  the 
ftory,  for  there  is  not  fuch  another;  that  muft  follow  ?  can  any  man  im.igin, 
that  luch  only  fliould  be  the  opportunity  upon  which  this  people  could  run 
away  .''  alas,  poor  men,  the  ALqui  and  the  Volfciy  and  the  Sahins  were  nothing, 
but  the  fathers  invincible !  there  they  fat  fom  three  hundred  of  them  arm'd  all 
in  robes,  and  thundering  with  their  tongues,  without  any  hopes  in  the  earth  to 
reduce  them  to  any  tolerable  conditions.  Wherfore,  not  thinking  it  convenient 
to  abide  long  fo  near  them,  away  marches  the  army,  and  incamps  in  the  fields. 
This  retreat  of  the  people  is  call'd  the  fecejfton  of  Mount  Aventin,  where  they 
lodg'd  very  fad  at  their  condition  ;  but  not  letting  fall  lb  much  as  a  word  of 
murmur  againft  the  fathers.  The  fcnat  by  this  time  were  great  lords,  had  the 
whole  city  to  themfelves ;  but  certain  neighbours  were  upon  the  way  that  might 
com  to  fpeak  with  them,  not  aflcing  leave  of  the  porter.  Wherfore  their  minds 
became  troubl'd,  and  an  orator  was  pofted  to  the  people  to  make  as  good  con- 
ditions with  them  as  he  could  ;  but,  whatever  the  terms  were,  to  bring  them 
home,  and  with  all  fpeed.  And  here  it  was  covenanted  between  the  fenat  and 
the  people,  that  thefe  fhould  have  magiftrats  of  their  own  eleftion,  call'd  the 
tribuns  ;  upon  which  they  return'd. 

"  To  hold  you  no  longer,  the  fenat  having  don  this  upon  neceftity,  made  fre- 
quent attempts  to  retratl  it  again  ;  while  the  tribuns  on  the  other  fide,  to  defend 
what  they  had  got,  inftituted  their  tribtita  comitia,  or  council  of  the  people-, 
where  they  came  in  time,  and,  as  difputes  increas'd,  to  make  laws  without  the 
authority  of  the  fenat,  call'd  pkbildta.  Now  to  conclude  in  the  point  at  which 
I  drive  •,  fuch  were  the  fteps  wherby  the  people  oi  Rome  came  to  affume  debate  : 
nor  is  it  in  art  or  nature  to  debar  a  people  of  the  like  effedt,  where  there  is  the 
like  caufe.  For  Romulus  having  in  the  eleilion  of  liis  fenat  fquar'd  out  a  no- 
bility ior  the  fupport  of  a  throne,  by  making  that  of  the  Patricians  a  dlftinft 
and  hereditary  order,  planted  the  commonwealth  upon  two  contrary  interefts  or 
roots,  which  fliooting  forth  in  time  produc'd  two  commonwealths,  the  one  oli- 
garchical in  the  nobihty,  the  other  a  mere  anarchy  of  the  people,  and  ever  after 
caus'd  a  perpetual  feud  and  enmity  between  the  fenat  and  the  people,  even  to 
death. 

"  There  is  not  a  more  noble  or  ufcful  queftion  in  the  politics  than  that  which 
is  ilarted  by  Machiavel,  Whether  means  were  to  be  founil  wherby  the  enmity 
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"  that  was  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  of  Ro7ne  could  have  bin  remov'd  ?  nor 
-"  is  there  any  otlier  in  which  we,  or  the  prefent  occafion,  are  lb  much  concern'd, 
"  particularly  in  relation  to  this  author ;  forafmuch  as  his  judgment  in  the  deter- 
"  mination  of  the  queftion  {landing,  our  commonwealth  falls.  And  he  that  will 
*'  ereifl  a  commonwealth  againft  the  judgment  of  M.achiavel,  is  oblig'd  to  give 
"  fuch  reafons  for  his  enterprize  as  muft  not  go  a  begging.  Wherfore  to  repeat 
"  the  politician  very  honeftly,  but  fomwhat  more  briefly,  he  dilputes  thus  : 

"  THERE  be  two  forts  of  commonwealths,  the  one  for  prefervation,  aj  Lacede-  ^f^.^^-^  d;c^_ 
"  mon  and  Venice;  the  other  for  ijicreafe,  as  Rome.  B.  i.  c.  6.  ' 

"  Laced EMON  being  governed  by  a  king  and  a  fmall  fenat,  could  maintain  it  felf  a 
"  long  time  in  that  condition,  becaufe  the  inhabitants,  being  few,  having  pit  a  bar 
"  upon  the  reception  of  flrangers,  and  living  in  aflriSi  obfervation  of  the  laws  of  Ly- 
"  cuRGUs,  vjhich  now  had  get  reputation,  and  taken  away  all  occafion  of  tumults, 
"  might  well  continue  long  in  tranqiiillity.  For  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  introduc'd  a 
"  greater  equali/y  in  efiates,  and  a  lefs  equality  in  honours,  whence  there  was  equal 
"  poverty  ;  and  the  Plebeians  were  lefs  ambitious,  becaufe  the  honors  or  magiflracys  of 
*'  the  city  could  extend  hut  to  a  few,  and  were  not  communicable  to  the  people  :  nor  did 
"  the  nobility  by  ufing  them  ill,  ever  give  them  a  defire  to  participat  of  the  fame.  This 
"  preceded  from  the  kitigs,  whofe  principality  being  placed  in  the  viidjl  of  the  nobility, 
"  had  no  greater  means  wherby  to  fupport  it  felf,  than  to  fhield  the  people  from  all  in- 
"  jury  ;  whence  the  people  not  fearing  empire,  defir'd  it  not :  and  fo  all  occafion  of  en- 
"  mity  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  was  taken  away.  But  this  union  happened 
"  efpecially  from  two  caufes ;  the  one,  that  the  inh-abitants  of  Lacedemon  being  few, 
*'  could  be  governed  by  the  few  :  the  other,  that,  not  receiving  ftrangers  into  their  com- 
"  monwealth,  they  did  not  corrupt  it,  nor  increafe  it  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  was  not 
•"  governable  by  the  few. 

"  Venice  hds  not  divided  with  her  Plebeians,  but  all  are  call' d gentlemen  that  be  in 
"  adminiftration  of  the  government ;  for  which  government  fjje  is  more  beholden  to 
■"  chance  than  the  wifdom  of  her  lawmakers  :  for  many  retiring  to  thofe  iflands,  where 
"  that  city  is  now  built,  from  the  inundations  of  Barbarians  that  overwhelmed  the  Ro- 
■"  man  empire,  when  they  were  increased  to  fuch  a  number,  that  to  live  together  it  was 
*'  necejfary  to  have  laws  ;  they  ordain' d  a  form  of  government,  wherby  afj'embling  often 
"  in  council  upon  affairs,  and  finding  their  number  fufficient  for  government,  they  put  a 
•"  bar  upon  all  fuch  as  repairing  afterwards  to  their  city  fhould  becom  inhabitants,  ex- 
■"  eluding  them  from  participation  of  power.  14' hence  they  that  were  included  in  the 
"  adminifiration  had  right  -,  and  they  that  were  excluded,  coming  afterwards,  and 
■"  being  received  upon  no  ether  conditions  to  be  inhabitants,  had  no  wrong ;  and  therfore 
"  had  no  occafion,  nor  (being  jiever  truffed  with  arms)  any  means  to  be  tumultuous. 
"  Wherfore  this  commonwealth  might  very  well  maintain  it  felf  in  tranquillity. 

"  THESE  thiJigs  cofider'd,  it  is  plain  that  the  Roman  legifiators,  to  have  intra- 
"  duc'd  a  quiet  fiate,  mufi  have  don  one  of  thefe  two  things  ;  either  fiout  out  fir  angers^ 
"  as  //-^'^Lacedemonians-,  or,  as  //^^  Venetian.';,  not  allowed  the  people  to  bear  arms. 
"  But  they  did  neither.  By  which  means  the  people  having  power  and  increafe,  were 
"  in  perpetual  tumult.  Nor  is  this  to  be  help  d  in  a  commonwealth  for  increafe,  feeing 
"  if  Rome  had  cut  off  the  occafion  of  her  tumults,  fhe  mufi  have  cut  off  the  mea}u  of 
"  her  increafe^  and  ly  confequcnce  cf  her  greatnefs. 
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"  WHERFORE  let  a  legijlator  confider  with  himfelf^  whether  he  ivoiildmake  his 
*'  commonwealth  for  prefervation,  in  which  cafe  Jhe  may  be  frxe  from  tumults  ;  or  for 
"  increafe,  in  which  cafe  ffic  muft  be  infefled  with  them. 

"  IF  he  makes  her  for  prefervatioii,  fhe  may  be  quiet  at  home  ;  hut  will  be  in  danger 
"  abroad.  Firft,  Becaufe  her  foundation  muft  be  narrow,  and  therfore  weak,  as  that 
"  0/ Lacedemon,  which  lay  but  upon  30000  citizens;  or  that  0/ Venice,  which  lys 
"  but  upon  ^000.  Secondly,  Such  a  commonwealth  muft  either  be  in  peace,  or  war : 
••'  iffJje  be  in  peace,  the  feiv  are  fooneft  effeminated  and  corrupted,  and  fo  obnoxious  alfo 
"  to  faSlion.  If  in  war,  fucceding  ill,  fhe  is  an  eafy  prey  ;  or  fuccedijig  well,  ruirid 
"  by  increafe :  a  weight  which  her  foundation  is  not  able  to  bear.  For  Lacedemon, 
"  when  foe  had  made  her  felf  miftrifs,  upon  the  matter,  of  all  Greece,  thro  a  flight  ac- 
"  cident,  the  rebellion  of  Thebes,  occafion^d  by  the  confpiracy  of  Pelopidas  dif- 
"  covering  this  infirmity  of  her  nature,  the  reft  of  her  conquered  citys  immediatly  fell  ojf, 
"  and  in  the  turn  as  it  were  of  a  hand  reduced  her  from  the  fulleft  tide  to  the  lozveft  eb  of 
"  her  fortune.  And  Venice  having  poffeft  her  felf  of  a  great  part  of  Italy  by  her 
*'  purfe,  was  no  fooner  in  defence  of  it  put  to  the  trial  of  arms,  than  foe  loft  all  in  one 
"  battel. 

"  IV  HENCE  I  conclude,  that  in  the  ordination  of  a  commonwealth  a  legiflalor  is 
*'  to  think  upon  that  which  is  moft  honourable;  and  laying  afide  models  for  prefervalion, 
'■•  to  follow  the  example  of  Rome  conniving  at,  and  temporizing  with  the  enmity  be- 
"  tween  the  fenat  and  the  people,  as  a  neceffary  ftep  to  tJ:ie 'Kom-xn  greatnefs.  For  that 
"  any  man  foould  find  out  a  balance  that  may  take  in  the  conveniences,  and  ftjut  out  the 
"  inconveniences  of  both,  I  do  not  think  it  pojfible.  Thefe  are  tlie  words  of  the  au- 
"  thor,  tho  the  method  be  fomewhat  alter'd,  to  the  end  that  I  may  the  better  turn 
"  them  to  my  purpofe. 

"  My  Lords,  1  do  not  know  how  you  hearken  to  this  found  ;  but  to  hear  the 
"  greateft  artift  in  the  modern  world,  giving  fentence  againft  our  commonwealth, 
"  is  that  with  which  I  am  nearly  concern'd.  Wherforc,  with  all  honor  due  to  the 
"  prince  of  politicians,  kt  us  examin  his  reafoning  with  the  lame  liberty  which  he 
"  has  aflerted  to  be  the  right  of  a  free  people.  But  we  fhall  never  com  up  to  him, 
"  except  by  taking  the  bufmefs  a  little  lower,  we  defcend  from  effefls  to  their 
"  caufes.  The  caufes  of  commotion  in  a  commonwealth  arc  either  external  or  in- 
"  ternal.  External  are  from  enemys,  from  fubjefts,  or  from  fcrvants.  To  dif- 
"  pute  then  what  was  the  cauie  why  Rome  was  infefted  by  the  Italian,  or  by  the 
"  fervil  wars  -,  why  the  Qaves  took  the  capitol ;  why  the  Lacedemonians  were  near 
'"  as  frequently  troubl'd  with  their  helots,  as  Rome  with  all  thole;  or  v/hy  Fenice,.. 
"  whofe  fituation  is  not  trufted  to  the  faith  of  men,  has  as  good  or  better  quarter 
"  with  them  whom  fhe  governs,  than  Rome  had  with  the  Latins;  were  to  difpute 
"  upon  external  caufes.  The  queftion  put  by  Machiavel  is  of  internal  caufes  ; 
"  whether  the  enmity  that  was  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  of  Rome  might 
"  have  bin  remov'd.  And  to  determin  otherwife  of  this  queftion  than  he  dos,  I 
*'  muft  lay  down  other  principles  than  he  has  don.  To  which  end  I  affirm,  that  a 
*'  commonwealth  internally  confider'd,  is  either  equal  or  inequal.  A  common- 
*'  wealth  that  is  internally  equal,  has  no  internal  caufe  of  commotion,  and  thcrfore 
*'  can  have  no  fuch  effcdl  but  from  without.  A  commonv.'ealth  internally  inequal. 
"  has  no  internal  cauie  of  quiet,  and  therfore  can  have  no  fuch  effedl  but  by  di- 
*'  verfion. 
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"  To  prove  my  aflertions,  I  fliall  at  this  time  make  ufe  of  no  other  than  his 
"  examples.  Lacedemon  was  externally  unquiet,  becaufe  fhe  was  externally  in- 
"  equal,  that  is  as  to  her  beiofs;  and  fhe  was  internally  at  reft,  becaule  fhe  was 
"  equal  in  her  lelf,  both  in  root  and  branch :  in  th.e  root  by  her  agrarian,  and  in 
"  branch  by  the  lenat,  inalmuch  as  no  man  was  therto  qualify'd,  but  by  eleftion 
"  of  the  people.  Which  inftitution  of  Lvcurgus  is  mention'd  by  Aristotle,  AHft.  Polit, 
"  where  he  fays,  that  rendering  his  citizens  emulous  (not  carelefs)  of  that  honor,  ^-  -• 
"  he  alTign'd  to  the  people  the  eledion  of  the  fenat.  Wherfore  Machiavel  in 
"  this,  as  in  other  places,  having  his  ey  upon  the  divifion  of  Patrician  and  Pie. 
"  beian  familys  as  they  were  in  Rome,  has  quite  miftaken  the  orders  of  this  com- 
"  monwealth,  where  there  was  no  fuch  thing.  Nor  did  the  quiet  of  it  derive 
"  from  the  power  of  the  kings,  who  were  fo  far  from  fliiclding  the  people  from  the 
"  injury  of  the  nobihty,  of  which  there  was  none  in  his  fenfe  but  the  fenat,  that 
"  one  cieclar'd  end  of  the  fenat  at  tlie  inftitution  was  to  fliield  the  people  from  the 
"  kings,  who  from  that  time  had  but  fingle  votes.  Neither  did  it  procede  from 
"  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  fenat,  or  their  keeping  the  people  excluded  from  the  go- 
"  vernment,  that  they  were  quiet,  but  from  the  equality  of  their  adminiftration, 
"  feeing  the  fenat  (as  is  plain  by  the  oracle,  their  fundame;.;al  law)  had  no  more 
"  than  the  debate,  and  the  refult  of  the  commonwealth  belong'd  to  the  people. 
"  Wherfore  when  Theopompus  and  Polydorus  kings  oi  Lacedemon,  would  have 
"  kept  the  people  excluded  from  the  government,  by  adding  to  the  antient  law 
"  this  claufe.  If  the  determination  of  the  people  he  faulty,  it  [hall  be  lavjful  for  the 
"  fenat  to  refunte  the  debate  ;  the  people  immediatly  became  unquiet,  and  refum'd 
"  that  debate,  which  ended  not  till  they  had  fet  up  their  ephors,  and  caus'd  that 
"  magiftracy  to  be  confirm'd  by  their  kings.  *  tor  izhen  Theopompus  firfl  or- 
"  dain'd  that  the  ephori  cr  overfeers  fJoould  be  created  at  Lacedemon,  to  be  fuch  a  rc- 
"  ftraint  upon  the  kings  there  as  the  tribitns  were  upon  the  confuls  at  Rome,  the  queen 
"  complained  to  him,  that  by  this  means  he  tranfmitted  the  royal  authority  greatly  dimi- 
"  nijltd  to  his  children  :  I  leave  indeed  lefs,  anfwer'd  he,  but  more  lafling.  And  this 
"  %vas  excellently  faid ;  for  that  power  only  is  fafe  which  is  limited  from  dcing  hurt. 
"  Theopompus  thcrfore,  by  confining  the  kingly  power  within  the  bounds  of  the  laws, 
"  did  recommend  it  by  fo  much  to  the  people'' s  affeilion,  as  he  removW  it  from  being  ar- 
"  bitrary.  By  which  it  may  appear,  that  a  commonwealth  for  prefervation,  if  ihe 
"  coms  to  be  inequal,  is  as  obnoxious  to  enmity  between  the  fenat  and  the  people, 
"  as  a  commonwealth  for  increafe;  and  that  the  tranquillity  of  Lac^itTOiw  was  de- 
"  riv'd  from  no  other  caufe  than  her  equality. 

"  For  Venice,  to  fay  that  Hie  is  quiet  becaufe  flie  dil'arms  her  fubjed:s,  is  to  for- 
"  get  that  Lacedemon  difarm'd  \\<iv  hehts,  and  yet  could  not  In  their  regard  be  quiet  i 
"  wherfore  if  Venice  be  defended  from  external  caufes  of  commotion,  it  is  hrft 
"  thro  her  fituation,  in  which  reipedt  her  ilibjefts  have  no  hope  (and  this  indeed 
"  may  be  attributed  to  her  fortune) ;  and,  fecondly,  thro  her  exquiiit  juftice, 
"  whence  they  have  no  will  to  invade  her.     But  this  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 

*  Nam  cum  primus  inllituinit  Theipompus  ut  Ephori  Lacedncmone  crearentur,  ita  futuri  rrgiae  po- 
tellati  oppofiti  quemadmodum  Roms  Tribuni  plebis  conulari  imperio  funt  objefti ;  atque  iili  uxor  dixiflet, 
id  egiffe  ilium  ut  filiis  mir.orem  poteftatem  reiinqueret :  Relinquam,  inquit,  fed  diuturniorem.  Opcime 
qui.'em:  Ea  crim  dtMium  tuta  ell:  potentiii,  que  viri"iis  (uis  moJura  imponit.  Tlieopompus  initur  legi- 
timis  regnum  vincidis  confti  ingcndn,  qun  Icngius  ;\  licer.tia  retiaxit,  hoc  propius  ad  benevolenti.im.  civium 
admovjt.     i'al.Mtix  I.  \c.  i.  de  cxnrnis,   §  8. 
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"  caufe  than  her  prudence  •,  which  will  appear  to  be  greater,  as  we  look  nearer ; 
"  for  the  efFefts  that  precede  from  fortune,  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing,  are  like 
"  their  caufe,  inconftant.  But.  tliere  never  happen'd  to  any  other  commonwealth 
"  fo  undifturb'd  and  conftant  a  tranquillity  and  peace  in  her  felf,  as  is  in  that  of 
"  Venice ;  wherfore  this  muft  precede  from  fom  other  caufe  than  chance.  And  we 
"  fee  that  as  Ihe  is  of  all  others  the  moft  quiet,  fo  the  moft  equal  commonwealth. 
"  Her  body  confifts  of  one  order,  and  her  fenat  is  like  a  rolling  ftone,  as  was 
"  faid,  which  never  did,  nor,  while  it  continues  upon  that  rotation,  never  Iliail 
"  gather  the  mofs  of  a  divided  or  ambitious  intereft  ;  much  lefs  fuch  a  one  as  that 
"  which  grafp'd  the  people  of  Rome  in  the  talons  of  tlieir  own  eagles.  And  if  Ma- 
"  CHiAVHL,  averfe  from  doing  this  commonwealth  right,  had  confider'd  her  orders, 
"  as  his  reader  fhall  eafily  perceive  he  never  did,  he  muft  have  bin  fo  far  from  at- 
"  tributing  the  prudence  of  them  to  chance,  that  he  would  have  touch'd  up  his 
"  admirable  work  to  that  perfecftion,  which,  as  to  the  civil  part,  has  no  pattern  in 
"  the  univerfal  world  but  this  of  Venice. 

"  Rome,  fecure  by  her  potent  and  viflorious  arms  from  all  external  caufes  of 
"  commotion,  was  either  beholden  for  her  peace  at  home  to  her  enemys  abroad, 
"  or  could  never  reft  ber  head.  My  LORDS,  you  that  are  parents  of  a  common- 
"  wealth,  and  fo  freer  agents  than  fuch  as  are  merely  natural,  have  a  care.  For,. 
"  as  no  man  Ihall  ftiew  me  a  commonwealth  born  ftreight,  that  ever  became 
"  crooked ;  fo,  no  man  ftiall  fhew  me  a  commonwealth  born  crooked,  that  ever 
"  became  ftreight.  Rome  was  crooked  in  her  birth,  or  rather  prodigious.  Her 
"  twins  the  Patricians  and  Plebeian  orders  came,  as  was  fhewn  by  tlie  foregoing 
"  ftory,  into  the  world,  one  body  but  two  heads,  or  rather  two  bellys :  for,  not- 
"  withftanding  the  fable  out  of  jEsop,  wherby  Menenius  Agrippa  the  orator 
"  that  was  fent  from  the  fenat  to  the  people  at  mount  Avcntin^  (liew'd  the  father? 
"  to  be  the  belly,  and  the  people  to  be  the  arms  and  the  legs  (which  except  thar» 
"  how  flothful  foever  it  might  feem,  they  were  nourifli'd,  not  thefe  only,  but  the 
"  whole  body  muft  languilh  and  be  diflblv'd)  it  is  plain,  that  the  fathers  were 
"  a  diftindt  belly  ;  fuch  a  one  as  took  the  meat  indeed  out  of  the  people's  mouths, 
"  but  abhorring  the  agrarian,  return'd  it  not  in  the  due  and  neceflary  nutrition  of  a 
"  commonwealth.  Neverthelefs,  as  the  people  that  live  about  the  cataraifls  of 
"  ISIilus  are  faid  not  to  hear  the  noife,  fo  neither  the  Roman  writers,,  nor  Machi- 
"  AVEL  the  moft  converfant  with  them,  I'eem  among  fo  many  of  the  tribunitian 
"  ftorms,  to  hear  their  natural  voice :  for  tho  they  could  not  mifs  of  it  fo  far  as 
"  to  attribute  them  to  the  ftrife  of  the  people  for  participation  in  magiftracy,  or, 
"  in  v/hich  Machiavel  more  particularly  joins,  to  that  about  the  agrarian;  this 
"  was  to  take  the  bufinefs  fhort,  and  the  remedy  for  the  difeafe. 

"  A  PEOPLE,  when  they  are  reduc'd  to  mifery  and  defpair,  becom  their  own 
"  politicians,  as  certain  beafts  when  they  are  fick  becom  their  o-wn  phyficians,  and 
"  are  carry'd  by  a  natural  inftin6l  to  the  defire  of  fuch  herbs  as  are  their  proper 
"  cure  -,  but  the  people,  for  the  greater  part,  are  beneath  the  beafts  in  the  ufe  of 
"  them.  Thus  the  people  of  Rome.,  tho  in  their  mifery  they  had  retourfe  by  in- 
"  ftinft,  as  it  were,  to  the  two  main  fundamentals  of  a  commonwealth,  participa- 
"  tion  of  magiftracy,  and  the  agrarian,  did  but  taft  and  fpit  at  them,  not  (which  is 
"  necelTarv  in  phyfic)  drink  down  the  potion,  and  in  that  their  healths.  For  when 
"  they  lad  obtain'd  participation  of  iragi  Iracy,' it  was  but  lamely,  not  to  a  full 
"  and  equal  rotation  in  all  elections ;  nor  did  they  greatly  regard  it  in  what  they 

"  had 
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"  liad  got.  And  when  they  had  attain'd  to  the  agrarian,  they  neglected  it  fo  far 
"  as  to  liiffer  the  law  to  grow  obfolete :  but  if  you  do  not  take  the  due  dofe  of 
"  your  medicins  (as  there  be  flight  tafts  which  a  man  may  have  of  philofophy  that 
"  incline  to  atheifm)  it  may  chance  to  be  poilbn,  there  being  a  like  taft  of  the  po- 
"  litics  that  inclines  to  confufion,  as  appears  in  the  inftitution  of  the  Roman  tri- 
"  buns,  by  which  magiftracy  and  no  more,  the  people  were  fo  far  from  attaining  to 
"  peace,  that  they  in  getting  but  fo  much,  got  but  heads  for  an  eternal  feud  -, 
"  wheras  if  they  had  actain'd  in  perfeftion  eitlier  to  the  agrarian,  they  had  intro- 
"  duc'd  the  equality  and  calm  of  Lacedemon,  or  to  rotation,  and  they  had  in- 
"  troduc'd  that  of  Venice:  and  fo  there  could  have  bin  no  more  enmity  between 
"  the  fenat  and  the  people  oi  Rome,  than  there  was  between  thofe  orders  in  Lace- 
"  demon,  or  is  now  in  Venice.  Wherfore  Machiavel  feems  to  me,  in  attributing 
"  the  peace  o{  Venice  more  to  her  luck  than  her  prudence,  of  the  whole  liable  to 
"  have  faddled  the  wrong  horfe ;  for  tho  Rome  *  in  her  military  part  could  beat  it 
"  better,  beyond  all  comparifon,  upon  the  founding  hoof,  Venice  for  the  civil  part 
"  has  plainly  had  the  wings  of  Pegafus. 

"  The  whole  queilion  then  will  come  upon  this  point,  Whether  the  people  of 
"•  Rome  could  have  obtain'd  thefe  orders?  and  firft,  to  fay,  that  tliey  could  not 
"  have  obtain'd  them  without  altering  the  commonwealth,  is  no  argument ;  feeing 
"  neither  could  th:y,  without  altering  the  commonwealth,  have  obtain'd  their 
"  tribuns,  which  neverthclefs  were  obtain'd.  And  if  a  man  confiders  the  pofture 
"  that  the  people  were  in  when  they  obtain'd  their  tribuns,  they  might  as  well,  and 
"  with  as  great  eal'e  (lorafmuch  as  the  rcafon  why  the  nobility  yielded  to  the  tribuns 
>■'  was  no  other,  than  thai  there  was  no  remedy)  have  obtain'd  any  thing  elfe. 
"  And  for  experience,  it  was  in  the  like  cafe  that  the  hacedemonians  did  let  up 
"  their  ephors,  and  the  Athenians  after  the  battel  of  Platen  bow'd  the  fenat  (io 
"  hard  a  thing  it  is  for  a  commonwealth  that  was  born  crooked  to  becom  ftreight) 
"  as  much  the  other  way.  Nor,  if  it  be  objedled,  that  this  mu ft  have  ruin'd  tlfe 
"  nobility  (and  in  that  depriv'd  the  commonwealth  of  the  greatneis  which  fhe  ac- 
"■  quir'd  by  them)  is  this  opinion  holding  ;  but  confuted  by  the  fequel  of  the  ftor)-, 
••'  fhewing  plainly,  that  the  nobility  thro  the  defeft  of  fuch  orders,  that  is  to  fay, 
"  of  rotation  and  the  agrarian,  came  to  eat  up  the  people  :  and  battening  them- 
"  felves  in  luxury,  to  be,  as  S  a  lust  Ipeaks  of  them,  -f  a  moft  Jluggifli  and  lazy 
"  'nobility,  in  whom,  befides  the  name,  there  was  no  more  than  in  a  Jlatue ;  and  to 
"  bring  fo  mighty  a  commonwealdi,  and  of  fo  huge  a  glory,  to  lb  deplorable  an- 
"  end.  Wherfore  means  might  have  bin  found  to  remove  the  enmity  that  was 
"  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

"  My  lokds.  If  I  have  argu'd  well,  I  have  given  you  the  comfort  and  aflli- 
"  ranee,  that  notwitkftanding  the  judgment  of  Machiavel,  your  commonwealth 
"  is  both  fafe  and  found  :  but  if  1  have  net  argu'd  well,  then  take  the  comfort 
<•'  and  adurance  which  he  gives  you  v/hile  he  is  firm.  That  a  legiflator  is  to  lay 
"  afide  all  other  examples,  and  follow  that  of  Rome  only,  conniving  and  tcm- 
"  porizing  with  the  enmity  between  the  lenat  and  the  people,  as  a  ncceifary  ilep' 
"  to  the  Roman  greatnefs.  Whence  it  follov/s,  that  your  commonwxialth,  at  the- 
"  worft,  is  that  v.-hicli  he  lias  given  you  liis  word  is  the  beft. 

■  Qui  ninihcs  &  noT  imitabile  fulnien 
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"  1  HAVE  held  your  lordftiips-  long,  but  upon  an  account  of  no  fmall  importance, 
"  which  I  can  now  fviin  up  in  thde  few  w-ords  :  Where  there  is  a  hquoriflinefs  in 
"  a  popular  aficm'oly  to  debate,  it  proceeds  not  from  the  conftitution  of  the  people, 
"  but  of  the  GOmmonweakh.  Now  that  yorur  commonwealth  is  of  fuch  a  confli- 
"  tution  a,s  is  naturally  free  from,  this  kind  of  intemperance,  is  that  which,  to  make 
"  good,   I  muft  divide  the  remainder  of  my  diicourfe  into  two  parts. 

"  The  firll,  fhewing  the  feveral  conftitutions  of  the  allemblys  of  the  people 

"  in  other  commonwealths. 
"  The  fecond,  comparing  our  afTembly  of  the  people  with  theirs;   and  fliew- 

"  ing  hov/  it  excludes  the  inconveniences,  and  embraces  the  conveniences 

"  of  them  all. 

"  Im  the  beginning  of  the  firfl:  part  I  muft  take  notice,  that  among  the  popular 
"  errors  of  our  days  it  is  no  fmall  one,  that  men  imagin  the  antient  governments 
"  of  this  kind  to  have  confifted  for  the  moft  part  of  one  city,  that  is,  of  one  town  ; 
"  wheras  by  what  we  have  learnt  of  my  lords  that  open'd  them,  it  appears  that 
"  there  was  not  any  confiderable  one  of  fuch  a  conilitution  but  Carthage,  till  this 
"  in  our  days  of  Venice. 

'"•  For  to  begin  with  Ifrael,  it  confilled  of  the  twelve  tribes,  locally  fpread  or 
"  quarttr'd  throout  the  whole  territory  •,  and  thefe  being  call'd  together  by  trum- 
"  pets,  conftituted  the  church  or  afTembly  of  the  people.  The  vaftnefs  of  this 
"  weight,  as  alio  the  llov/nels  thence  inavoidable,  became  a  great  caufe  (as  has 
"  bin  fliewn  at  large  by  my  lord  Phosphorus)  of  the  breaking  that  common- 
"  wealth ;  notwithftanding  that  the  temple,  and  thofe  religious  ceremonys  for 
"  which  the  people  were  at  leaft  annually  oblig'd  to  repair  thither,  were  no  fmall 
*'  ligament  of  the  tribes,  otherwife  but  flightly  tack'd  together. 

"  Athens  confifted  of  four  tribes,  taking  in  the  whole  people  both  of  the  city 
"  and  of  the  territory;  not  fo  gathcr'd  by  Theseus  into  one  town,  as  to  exclude 
"  the  country,  but  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  fom  capital  of  the  common- 
"  wealth  :  tho  true  it  be,  that  the  congregation  confifting  of  the  inhabitants 
"  within  the  walls,  was  fufficient  to  all  intents  and  purpoles,  without  thofe  ot  the 
"  country.  Thefe  alfo  being  exceding  numerous,  became  burdenfom  to  them- 
"  felves,  and  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth;  the  more  for  their  ill  education, 
"  as  is  obferv'd  by  Xenophon  and  Polybjuf,  who  compare  them  to  mariners  that 
"  in  a  calm  are  perpetually  difputing  and  fwaggering  one  with  another,  and  never 
"  lay  their  hands  to  the  common  tackling  or  fafety,  till  they  be  all  indanger'd  by 
"  fom  ftorm.  Which  caus'd  Thucydides,  when  he  faw  this  people  thro  the  pur- 
*•'  chafe  of  their  mifery  becom  fo  much  wifer,  as  to  reduce  their  comitia  or  altem- 
"  blys  to  five  thouiand,  to  fay  in  his  eighth  book ;  And  noiv,  at  kaft  in  my  time, 
"  the  Athenians  fcem  to  have  order'' d  their  Jlate  aright,  confijlitig  of  a  moderat  temper 
"  both  of  the  few  (by  which  he  means  the  fenat  of  the  bean)  and  of  the  many, 
"  or  the  five  thoufand.  And  he  does  not  cnly  give  you  his  judgment,  but  the  beft 
"  proof  of  it ;  for  this,  fays  he,  was  the  firft  thing  that,  after  fo  many  misfortunes 
♦'  -pafi,  7nade  the  city  again  to  raife  her  head.  The  place  1  would  defire  your  lord- 
"  fhips  to  note,  as  the  firft  example  that  I  find,  or  think  is  to  be  found,  of  a  po- 
"  pular  affcmbly  by  way  of  rcpreientative. 

"  Lacedemon 
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"  Lacedemon  confided  of  thirty  thoufand  citizens  difpefs'd  throout  Laconic,  one 
"  of  the  greateft  provinces  in  all  Greece,  and  divided,  as  by  fom  authors  is  pro- 
"  bable,  into  fix  tribes.  Of  the  whole  body  of  thefe,  being  gather'd,  confifted 
"  the  great  church  or  affembly,  which  had  the  legiflative  power  ;  the  little  church, 
"  gather'd  fomtimes  for  matters  of  concern  within  the  city,  confifted  of  the  Spar- 
"  tans  only.  Thefe  happen'd,  like  that  of  Venice,  to  be  good  conftitutions  of  a 
"  congregation,  but  from  an  ill  caufe  the  infirmity  of  a  commonwealth,  which 
"  thro  her  paucity  was  oligarchical. 

*'  V'/herfore,  go  which  way  you  will,  it  fhould  fcem,  that  without  a  reprefen- 
"  tative  of  the  people,  your  commonwealth  confifting  of  a  whole  nation,  can  never 
"  avoid  tailing  either  into  oligarchy  or  confufion. 

"  This  was  feen  by  the  Romans,  whofe  ruftic  tribes  extending  themfelves  from 
"  the  river  /irno  to  the  Vulturnus,  that  is,  from  Fcfule  or  Florence  to  Capua,  in- 
"  vented  a  way  of  reprefentative  by  lots  :  the  tribe  upon  which  the  firft  fell,  being 
"  the  prerogative  •,  and  fom  two  or  three  more  that  had  the  reft,  the  jure  vocata. 
"  Thefe  gave  tlie  fuffrage  of  the  commonwealth  in  *  two  meetings ;  the  preroga- 
*'  tive  at  the  firft  aflcrmbly,  and  the^ar^  I'ocata  at  a  fecond. 

"  Now  to  make  the  parallel,  all  the  inconveniences  that  you  have  obferv'd  in 
"  thefe  aflemblys  are  flnit  out,  and  all  the  conveniences  taken  into  your  preroga- 
"  tive.  For  firil:,  it  is  that  for  which  Athens,  fiiaking  off  the  blame  of  Xenophon 
"  and  PoLYEius,  came  to  deferve  the  praife  of  Thucydides,  a  reprefentative. 
"  And,  fecondly,  not  as  I  fufpeft  in  xhni  oi  Athens,  and  is  paft  fufpicion  in  this 
"  of  Rome,  by  lot,  but  by  fuffrage,  as  was  a!fo  the  late  houfe  of  commons,  by 
"  which  means  in  your  prerogatives  all  the  tribes  of  Oceana  are  jui'e  vocat,e ;  and 
"  if  a  man  lliall  except  againil  the  paucity  of  the  ftanding  number,  it  is  a  wheel, 
"  which  in  the  revolution  of  a  few  years  turns  every  hand  that  is  fit,  or  fits  every 
"  hand  that  it  turns  to  the  public  work.  Moreover,  I  am  deceiv'd  if  upon  due 
"  confideration  it  dos  not  fetch  your  tribes,  v/ith  greater  equality  and  eaTe  to 
"  tiiemfelves  and  to  the  government,  from  the  frontiers  of  Marpefia,  than  Rcrne 
"  ever  brought  any  one  cf  hers  out  of  her  ■pom.ma,  or  the  ncareft  parts  of  her  ad- 
"  joining  tcrritorys.  To  this  you  may  add.  That  wheras  a  commonwealth,  which 
"  in  regard  of  the  people  is  not  of  facility  in  execution,  were  fure  enough  in  this 
"  nation  to  be  caft  off  thro  impatience  -,  your  mufters  and  galaxys  are  given  to 
*'  the  people,  as  milk  to  babes,  wherby  when  they  are  brought  up  thro  four  days 
"  elecflion  in  a  whole  year  (one  at  the  pariih,  one  at  the  hundred,  and  two  at  the 
"  tribe)  to  their  ftrongeft  meat,  it  is  of  no  harder  digeftdon,  than  to  give  their 
*'  negative  or  affirmative  as  they  fee  caufe.  There  be  gallant  irien  among  us  tliar 
*'  laugh  at  fuch  an  appeal  or  umpire ;  but  I  refer  it  whether  you  be  more  inclining 
"  to  partlon  them  or  me,  who  1  confefs  have  been  this  day  laughing  at  a  fober 
"  man,  but  without  meaning  him  any  harm,  and  that  is  Petrus  Cun^ut,  where- 
"  fpeaking  ot  the  nature  of  the  people,  he  fays,  that  taking  them  apart,  they  are 
"  very  fimple,  but  yet  in  their  ajjcnblys  they  fee  and  knc-jo  fomthing  :  and  fo  runs  away 
"  without  troubling  himftlf  with  what  that  fomthing  is.  Wheras  the  people, 
"  taken  apart,  are  but  fo  many  privat  interefts;  but  if  you  take  thcmi  together, 
*■'  -they  are  the  public  intcreft.  1  he  public  intereft  of  a  commonwealtJi,  as  h.is  bin 
"  iiU-'.vn,  is  nearcft  that  of  mankind,  and  that  of  mankind  is  right  rcafon  ;    but 

*  Binii  C(  m.'tiis. 

"  with 
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'"  with  arillocracy  (whofe  reafon  or  intereft,  when  they  are  all  together,  as  ap- 
"  pear-d  by  the  Patricians,  is  but  that  of  a  party)  it  is  quite  contrary:  for  as,  taken 
"  apart,  they  are  far  wiler  than  the  people  confider'd  in  that  manner ;  lb  being 
"  put  together,  they  are  fuch  fools,  who  by  depofing  the  people,  as  did  thoie  of 
"  Rome,  will  faw  off  the  branch  wherupon  they  fit,  or  rather  deltroy  the  root  of 
"  their  own  greatneis.  Wherfore  Machiavel  following  Aristotle,  and  yet 
"  going  before  him,  may  well  aflert,  *  That  the  people  are  wifer  e.ni  more  conftant 
"  in  their  refolutions  than  a  prince :  which  is  the  prerogative  of  popular  government 
"  for  wifdom.  And  hence  it  is  that  the  prerogative  of  your  commonwealth,  as 
"  for  wifdom  fo  for  power,  is  in  the  people  ;  which  (tho  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
"  the  Roman  prerogative  was  fo  call'd  a  pr.-erogando,  becaufc  their  fuffrage  was 
"  firft  aik'd)  gives  the  denomination  to  your  prerogative  tribe." 

The  eleftions,  whether  annual  or  triennial,  being  fhewn  by  the  twenty-fecond, 
tliat  which  corns  in  the  next  place  to  be  coniider'd  is 

,e^  Ordrr.  The  twenty-tliird  ORDER,  Jhewing  .the  poiver,  funHion,  and  manner  of  procei- 

T  lu' conititu-    -^     of  the  prerogative  tribe. 

and  manner  '        T  H E  poiver  or  fuuSfion  of  the  prerogative  is  of  tivo  parts,  the  one  of  refult,  in 

ofproceding;    ^johich  it  is  the  kgijlative  power ;  the  other  of  judicature,  in  which  rc<^ard  it  is  the 

of  the  prero-     higheji  court,  and  the  laji  appeal  in  this  commonwealth. 

fi^''^^'  FOR  the  former  part  {the  people  by  this  cvnflicution  being  not  oblig'd  by  any  law 

ihat  is  not  of  their  own  making  or  confirmation,  by  the  refult  of  the  prerogative,  their 
eptal  reprefentative)  it  floall  not  be  lawful  for  the  fen  at  to  require  obedience  from  the 
people,  nor  for  the  people  to  give  obedience  to  the  fenat  in  or  by  any  law  that  has  not  bin 
promulgated,  or  printed  and  publififd  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  \  and  afterwards  pro - 
pos\i  by  the  authority  of  the  fenat  to  the  prerogative  tribe,  and  refolv'd  by  the  major 
"jote  of  the  fame  in  the  affirmative.  Nor  fhail  the  fenat  have  any  power  to  levy  war, 
men,  or  mony,  otherwife  than  by  the  confent  of  the  people  fo  given,  or  by  a  law  fo  en- 
aBed,  except  in  cafes  of  exigence,  in  which  it  is  agreed,  that  the  power  both  of  the 
fenat  and  the  people  fhall  be  in  the  ditlator,  fo  qualify'' d,  and  for  fuch  a  term  of  time,  as 
is  according  to  that  conftitution  already  prefcriVd.  V/hile  a  law  is  in  promulgation,  the 
cenfors  fhall  animadvert  upon  the  fenat,  and  the  tribuns  upon  the  people,  that  there  he 
no  laying  of  heads  together,  no  conventicles  or  canv effing  to  carry  on  or  oppofe  any  thing; 
but  that  all  may  be  don  in  a  free  and  open  way. 

FOR  the  latter  part  of  the  power  of  the  prerogative,  or  that  wherby  they  are  the 
fupreme  judicatory  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  provinces  of  the  fame,  the  cognizances  of 
crimes  againfi  the  majefty  of  the  people,  fuch  as  high  treafon,  as  alfo  of  peculat,  that 
is,  robbery  of  the  treafury,  or  defraudation  of  the  commonivealth,  appertains  to  this 
tribe.  And  if  any  perfon  or  perfons,  provincials  or  citizens,  fhall  appeal  to  the  people, 
it  belongs  to  the  prerogative  to  judg  and  determin  the  cafe  ;  provided  that  if  the  appeal 
be  from  any  court  of  jufiice  in  this  nation  or  the  provinces,  the  appellant  flo  all  fir fl  de- 
pofit  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  court  from  which  he  appeals,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  fame, 
if  he  be  caft  in  his  fait  by  the  people.  But  the  power  of  the  council  of  zvar  being  the  ex- 
pedition of  this  commonwealth,  and  the  martial  law  of  the  ftrategus  in  the  field,  are 
jhofe  only  from  ivhich  there  fhall  ly  no  .appeal  to  the  people. 

*  Che  la  multicudir.c  e  piu  favia  k  piu  conftante  che  un  prencipe. 

THE 
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^  II E  preceding  of  the  prerogative  in  cafe  of  a  propojition^  is  to  he  thus  order'' d. 
the  magiftrats,  propofmg  by  authority  of  the  fenat^  fjall  rchearfe  the  ivhole  matter^ 
cmd  expound  it  to  the  people  :  which  don,  they  Jhall  put  the  whole  together  to  the  fuf- 
frage,  with  three  boxes,  the  iicgative,  the  affirmative,  and  the  nonfincere :  and  the 
fuffrage  being  returned  to  the  tribuns,  and  number'' d  in  the  prefence  of  the  propofers,  if 
the  major  vote  be  in  the  nonfincere,  the  propofers  fJjall  dejrfl,  and  the  fenat  fball  refume 
the  debate.  If  the  major  vote  be  in  the  negative,  the  propofers  floall  deftji,  and  the 
fenat  too.  But  if  the  major  vote  be  in  the  ajfrmative,  then  the  tribe  is  clear,  and  the 
propofers  fJoall  begin  and  put  the  whole  matter,  with  the  negative  and  the  affirmative 
(leaving  out  the  nonfincere)  by  claufes  ;  and  the  fnffr ages  being  taken  and  number' d  by 
the  tribuns  in  the  prefence  of  the  propofers,  fJjaU  be  written  and  reported  by  the  tribuns 
to  the  fenat.  And  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  authority  of  the  fenat,  and  confirmed 
by  the  command  of  the  people,  is  the  law  c/ Oceana. 

THE  preceding  of  the  prerogative  in  a  cafe  of  judicature  is  to  be  thus  ordered. 
The  tribuns  being  auditors  of  all  caufes  appertaining  to  the  cognizance  of  the  people, 
fkall  have  notice  of  the  fuit  or  trial,  whether  of  appeal  or  othcrwife,  that  is  to  be  com- 
menc'd ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  fljall  accept  of  the  fame,  it  appertains  to  him  to  intro- 
duce it.  A  caufe  being  introduced,  and  the  people  ?nujier'd  or  affiembl'd  for  the  decifion 
of  the  fame,  the  tribuns  are  prefuients  of  the  court,  having  power  to  keep  it  to  orders, 
and  pall  be  feat  ed  upon  a  fcaffold  erelfed  in  the  middle  of  the  tribe.  Upon  the  right 
hand  fhall  fland  a  feat,  or  large  pulpit  cffignW  to  the  plaintiff,  or  the  accufer ;  and, 
upon  the  left,  another  for  the  defendant,  each  if  they  pleafe  with  his  council.  And  the 
tribuns  (being  attended  upon  fuch  occafions  with  fo  many  ballotins,  fecretarys,  door- 
keepers, and  nieffengers  of  the  fenat  as  fljall  be  requifit)  one  of  them  fjall  turn  up  a  glafs 
of  the  nature  of  an  hourglafs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  is  to  be  of  an  hour  and  a  half's  running ; 
which  being  turn'd  up,  the  party  or  council  on  the  right  hand  may  begin  to  fpeak  to  the 
people.  If  there  be  papers  to  be  read,  or  witneffies  to  be  exam  in' d,  the  officer  fhall  lay 
the  glafs  ftdeways  till  the  papers  be  read,  and  the  witneffies  examined,  and  then  turn  it 
up  again  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  glafs  is  running,  the  party  on  the  right  hand  has  liberty  to 
fpeak,  and  no  longer.  The  party  on  the  right  hand  having  had  his  time,  the  like  jhall 
be  don  in  every  refpc5f  for  the  party  on  the  left.  And  the  caufe  being  thus  heard,  tl  e 
tribuns  fhall  put  the  quefiion  to  the  tribe  with  a  white,  a  black,  and  a  red  boa  (or  non- 
fincere) whether  guilty,  or  not  guilty.  And  if  the  fuffrage  being  taken,  the  major  vote 
be  in  the  nonfincere,  the  caufe  fhall  be  reheard  upon  the  next  juridical  day  following,  and 
put  to  the  quefiion  in  the  fame  manner.  If  the  major  vote  corns  the  fecond  time  in  the 
nonfincere,  the  caufe  fhall  be  heard  again  upon  the  third  day  ;  but  at  the  third  hearing 
the  quefiion  ffjall  be  put  without  the  nonfincere.  Upon  the  firji  of  the  three  days  at 
which  the  majo.r  vote  corns  in^  the  white  box,  the  party  accus  d  is  abfolv'd  -,  and  upon 
the  fiyfi  of  them  in  which  it  corns  in  the  black  box,  the  party  accus' d  is  condemn' d.  The 
party  accus' d  being  condemn' d,  the  tribuns  (if  the  cafe  be  irirninal)  Jhall  put  with  the 
white  and  the  black  box  thefe  queflions,  or  fuch  of  them,  as,  regard  bud  to  the  cafe,  they 
fhall  conceive  mofi  proper. 

1.  JVIIETHEE.  he  fhall  have  a  writ  of  eafe. 

2.  IV  H  ETHER  he  Jhall  be  fin' dfomMch,  or  Jo  much. 

3.  WHET II Ell  hefijall  be  confifcated. 

4.  PV  H  ET  H  E,  ii  hefijall  be  render'd  incatable  of  magifiracy. 

5.  WHETHER  hefioall be  banifij'd. 

6.  WHETHER  hefijall  be  put  to  death. 

U  THESE, 
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ftHESEy  or  avy  three  of  thcfe  queftions,  whether  Jimple  or  fuch  as  Jhall  le  thought 
fitly  niix'd,  being  put  by  the  tribiins^  that  which  has  moft  above  half  the  votes  in  the  black 
bo>:  is  the  fentencs  of  the  people^  which  the  troop  of  the  third  claffis  is  to  fee  executed 
accordingly. 

B  Ui  wheras  by  the  conftitution  of  this  cotmnonwealth  it  may  appear  that  neither 
the  propofitions  of  the  fenat,  twr  the  judicature  of  the  people,  will  be  fo  frequent  as  to 
hold  the  prerogative  in  continual  implcyment ;  the  fenat.,  a  main  fart  of  whofe  office  it 
is  to  teach  and  inftruEt  the  people,  fhall  duly  {if  they  have  no  greater  affairs  to  divert 
them)  caufe  an  oration  to  be  made  to  the  prerogative  by  fom  knight  or  magifirat  of  the 
fiuat,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  ablefi  men,  and  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  orator 
of  the  hoiife,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  pantheon,  while  the parlament  refides  in  the  town  ; 
cr  in  fame  grove  or  fiveet  place  in  the  field,  while  the  parlament  for  the  heat  of  the  year 
^all  rcfide  in  the  country  ;  upon  every  'Tuefday,  morning  or  afternoon. 

AI'JD  the  orator  appointed  for  the  time  to  this  office,  fiall  firjl  repeat  the  orders  of 
the  commonwealth  with  all  poffible  brevity  ;  and  then  making  choice  of  one  or  fom  part 
of  it,  difccurfe  therof  to  the  people.  An  oration  or  difcourfe  of  this  nature,  being  after- 
wards perns'' d  by  the  council  of  fiat  e,  may  as  they  fee  caufe  be  printed  and  publifio'd. 

The  Archon's  comment  uppn  the  order  I  find  to  have  bin  of  this  fenfe  : 

My  lords, 

"  ^'T^O  crave  pardon  for  a  word  or  two  in  farther  explanation  of  what  was  read» 

"  J.      I  fhall  briefly  fhew  how  the  conftitution  of  this  tribe  or  affembly  anfwers 

"  to  their  funftion  ;  and  how  their  funftion,  which  is  of  two  parts,  the  former  in 

"  the  refult  or  legiflative  power,  the  latter  in  the  fupreme  judicature  of  the  com- 

"  monwcalth,  anfwers  to  their  conftitution.     Machiavel  has  a  difcourfe,  where 

"  he  puts  the  queftion.  Whether  the  guard  of  liberty  may  with  more  fecurity  be  com- 

"  mitted  to  the  nobility,  or  to  the  people?    Which  doubt  of  his  arifes  thro  the  want 

"  of  explaining  his  terms ;  for  the  guard  of  liberty  can  fignify  nothing  elfe  but  the 

"  refult  of  the  commonwealth:  fo  that  to  fay,  tliat  the  guard  of  liberty  may  be 

"  committed  to  tiie  nobility,  is  to  fay,  that  the  refult  may  be  committed  to  the 

"  fenat,  in  which  cafe  the  people  fignify  nothing.     Now  to  Ihew  it  was  a  miftake 

"  to  affirm  it  to  have  bin  thus  in  Lacedemon,  fuiiicient  has  bin  fpolcen  ;  and  wheras 

"  he  will  have  it  to  be  fo  in  Venice  alfo,  *  They,  fays  Contarini,  in  whom  refides 

"  the  fupreme  power  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  and  of  the  laws,  and  upon  whofe 

"  orders  depends  the  authority  as  well  of  the  fenat  as  of  all  the  other  magiftrats,  is 

"  the  GRE/IT  COUNCIL.     It  is  inftitutively  in  the  great  council,  by  the  judg- 

*'  ment  of  all  that  know  that  commonwealth  ;    tho  for  the  reafons  fliewn,  it  be 

"  loni,times  exercis'd  by  the  fenat.     Nor  need  I  run  over  the  commonwealths  in 

"  tliis  place  for  the  proof  of  a  thing  fo  doubtlefs,  and  fuch  as  has   bin  already 

"  made.io  apparent,  as  that  the  refult  of  each  was  in  the  popular  part  of  it.     The 

"  pc^:ukr  part  of  yours,    or   the   prerogative  tribe,    confifts-of  feven  deputys 

**  (wherof  three  are  of  the  horfe)  annually  elected  out  of  every  tribe  of  Oceana-, 

"  which,  being  fifty,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  two  hundred 

•  QueI!o  ic'pje^o  il  qunle  e  la  fomma  autorita  <ii  tutta  la  citta,  e  delle  leggi  &decrcti,  de  i  quali  pende 
I'autouia.  coii  del  fcnaco  come  ancora  di  tutti  i  magiftrati,  e  il  configlio  grande. 

"  foot. 
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<'  foot.  And  the  prerogative  confifling  of  three  of  thefe  lifts,  confilTs  of  four 
"  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  fix  hundred  foot,  befides  thofe  of  &Le  provinces  to 
"  be  liereafter  mention'd  ;  by  whicli  means  the  overbalance  in  the  fuffrage  remain- 
"  ing  to  the  foot  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes,  yon  have  to  the  fupport  of  a  true 
"  and  natural  ariftocracy,  the  deepeft  root  of  a  democracy  that  has  bin  ever 
"  planted.  Wherfore  there  is  nothing  in  art  or  nature  better  qualify'd  for  the 
"  refult  than  this  aflembly.  It  is  noted  out  of  Cicero  by  Machiavel,  That  the 
"  people,  tho  they  are  not  fo  prone  to  find  out  truth  of  themfelves,  as  to  follow 
"  cuftom,  or  run  into  error ;  yet  if  they  be  lliewn  truth,  they  not  only  acknovv- 
"  ledge  and  imbrace  it  very  fuddenly,  but  are  the  moft  conftant  and  faithful  guar- 
"  dians  and  confervators  of  it.  It  is  your  duty  and  ofiice,  v/herto  you  are  alfo 
"  qualify'd  by  the  orders  of  this  commonwealth,  to  have  the  people  as  you  have 
"  your  hauks  and  greyhounds,  in  leafes  and  flips,  to  range  the  fields,  and  beat 
*'  the  bufhes  for  them ;  for  they  are  of  a  nature  that  is  never  good  at  this  fport, 
*'  but  when  you  fpring  or  ftart  their  proper  quarry.  Think  not  that  they  will 
"  ftand  to  afk  you  what  it  is,  or  lefs  know  it  than  your  hauks  and  greyhounds  do 
"  theirs  •,  but  prefently  make  fuch  a  flight  or  courfe,  that  a  huntl'man  may  as  well 
*'  undertake  to  run  with  his  dogs,  or  a  falconer  to  fly  with  his  hauk,  as  an  arifto- 
"  cracy  at  this  game  to  compare  with  the  people.  The  people  of  Rome  were  pol- 
"  left  of  no  lefs  a  prey  than  the  empire  of  the  world,  when  the  nobility  turn'd 
"  tails,  and  perch'd  among  daws  upon  the  tower  of  monarchy.  For  tho  they  did 
*'  not  all  of  them  intend  the  thing,  they  would  none  of  them  indure  the  remedy, 
"  which  was  the  agrarian. 

"  But  the  prerogative  tribe  has  not  only  the  refult,  but  is  the  fupreme  judica- 
*'  ture,  and  the  ultimat  appeal  in  this  commonwealth.  For  the  popular  govern- 
"  ment  that  makes  account  to  be  of  any  ftanding,  muft  make  lure  in  the  firft 
"  place  of  the  -f  appeal  to  the  people.  As  an  eftate  in  truft  becoms  a  man's  own, 
"  if  he  be  not  anfwerable  for  it,  fo  the  power  of  a  magiftracy  not  accountable  to 
*'  the  people,  from  whom  it  was  receiv'd,  becoming  of  privat  ufe,  the  common- 
"  wealth  iofes  her  liberty.  Wherfore  the  right  of  fupreme  judicature  in  the 
"  people  (without  which  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  popular  government)  is 
"  confirm'd  by  the  conftant  praflice  of  all  commonwealths  -,  as  that  of  Jfrae!  in  the 
"  cafes  of  AcHAN,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  adjudg'd  by  the  congregation. 
"  The  dicajlerian  or  court  call'd  the  heliaia  in  Athens,  which  (the  ccmitia  of  that 
"  commonwealth  confifting  of  the  whole  people,  and  fo  being  too  numerous  to  be 
"  a  judicatory)  was  conftituted  fomfimes  of  five  hundred,  at  others  of  one  thou- 
"  land,  or,  according  to  the  greatneis  of  the  caufe,  of  fifteen  hundred,  elefted  by 
"  the  lot  out  of  the  whole"  body  of  the  people,  had  with  tlie  nine  Archons  that 
*'  were  prefidents,  the  cognizance  of  fuch  caufes  as  were  of  higheft  importance  in 
"  that  ftate.  The  five  ephors  in  Lc.cedenion,  which  were  popular  magillrats,  might 
"  queftion  their  kings,  as  appears  by  the  caiei  of  Pausanias,  and  of  Acis,  v/ho 
"  being  upon  his  trial  in  this  court,  was  cry'd  to  by  his  mother  to  appeal  to  the 
"  people,  as  Plutarch  has  it  in  his  life.  The  tribuns  of  the  people  of  i^cwi? 
"  (like,  in  the  nature  of  their  magiftracy,  and  for  fom  time  in  number,  to  the 
"  ephors,  as  being,  according  to  Halicarnasseus  and  Plutarch,  inftitutcd  in 

■\  Anteomncsde  provocatione  ajverfiis  rr.agiilratus  ad  populum,  facrar.doL]ue  cum  bon:s  capite  eju.% 
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"  imitation  of  them)  had  power  *  to  fummon  any  man,  his  magiftracy  at  lead  be- 
"  ing  expir'd  (for  from  the  dictator  there  lay  no  appeal)  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  to 
"  the  people.  As  in  the  cafe  of  Coriolanus,  who  was  going  about  to  force  the 
*'  people,  by  withholding  corn  from  them  in  a  famin,  to  relinquifli  the  magiftracy 
"  of  the  tribuns  i  in  that  of  Spurius  Cassius  for  affefting  tyranny;  of  Marcus 
"  Sergius  for  running  away  at  Veil;  of  Caius  Lucretius  for  fpoiling  his  pro- 
*'  vincej  of  Junius  Silanus  for  making  war,  without  a  command  from  the  peo- 
"  pie,  againft  the  Cnwi'ri ;  with  divers  others.  And  the  crimes  of  this  nature  were 
"  call'd  Lcfie  majejlatis,  or  high  treafon.  Examples  of  fuch  as  were  arrain'd  or 
"  try'd  for  peculat,  or  defraudation  of  the  commonwealth,  were  Marcus  Cu- 
"  Rius,  for  intercepting  the  mony  of  the  Samnits ;  Salinator,  for  the  inequal 
"  divifion  of  fpoils  to  his  foldiers -,  Marcus  Posthumius,  for  cheating  the  com- 
*'  monwealth  by  a  feign'd  fliipwreck.  Caufes  of  thefe  two  kinds  were  of  a  more 
"  public  nature  -,  but  the  like  power  upon  appeals  was  alfo  exercis'd  by  the  people 
*'  in  privat  matters,  even  during  the  time  of  the  kings-,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Hora- 
*'  Tius.  Nor  is  it  otherwife  with  Venice,  where  the  doge  Lor edano  was  fen- 
"  tenc'd  by  the  great  council;  and  Antonio  Grimani,  afterwards  doge,  que- 
"  ftion'd,  for  that  he  being  admiral  had  fuffer'd  the  'Turc  to  take  Lepanto  in  view 
"  of  his  fleet. 

"  Nevertheless,  there  lay  no  appeal  from  the  Roman  diftator  to  the  people; 
*'  which  if  there  had,  might  have  coft  the  commonwealth  dear,  when  Spurius 
"  Melius  affeding  empire,  circumvented  and  debauch'd  the  tribuns  :  wherupon 
"  Titus  Quintus  Cincinnatus  was  created  diftator;  who  having  chofen  Ser- 
"  viLius  Ahala  to  be  his  lieutenant,  or  magijier  equitiim^  lent  him  to  apprehend 
"  Melius,  whom,  while  he  difputed  the  commands  of  the  dicftator,  and  implor'd 
"  the  aid  of  the  people,  Ahala  cut  ofll'upon  the  place.  By  which  example  you  may 
"  fee  in  what  cafes  the  dictator  may  prevent  the  blow  which  is  ready  fomtimes  to 
"  fall  e'er  the  people  be  aware  of  the  danger.  Wherfore  there  lys  no  appeal  from 
"  the  died,  or  the  council  of  ten,  in  Venice,  to  the  great  council,  nor  from  our 
"  council  of  war  to  the  people.  For  the  way  of  proceding  of  this  tribe,  or  the 
"  ballot,  it  is,  as  was  once  faid  for  all,  Venetian. 

This  difcourfe  of  judicatorys  wherupon  we  are  fain,  brings  us  rather  natu- 
rally than  of  defign  from  the  two  general  orders  of  every  commonwealth,  that 
is  to  fay,  from  the  debating  part  or  the  fenat,  and  the  refolving  part  or  the  peo- 
ple, to  tlie  third,  which  is  the  executive  part  or  the  magiftracy,  wherupon  I 
fhali  have  no  need  to  dwell :  for  the  executive  magiftrats  of  this  commonwealth 
are  the  ftrategus  in  arms ;  the  fignory  in  their  feveral  courts,  as  the  chancery, 
the  exchequer;  as  alfo  the  councils  in  divers  cafes  within  their  inftruclions ;  the 
cenfors  as  wrll  in  their  proper  magiftracy,  as  in  the  council  of  /eligion ;  the 
tribuns  in  the  government  of  the  prerogative,  and  that  judicatory;  and  the 
judges  with  their  courts  :  of  all  which  lb  much  is  already  faid  or  known  as  may 
Yufiice. 

"  The  Tuefday  leccures  or  orations  to  the  psople  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
fenat,  the  prerogative,  and  the  whole  nation.  To  the  fenat,  becaufe  they  will 
not  only  teach  your  fenators  elocution,  but  keep  the  fyftem  of  the  government 
in  their  niemorys.     Elocution  is  of  great  ufc  to  your  fenators ;  for  if  they  da 
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*'  not  iinderftand  rhetoric  (giving  it  at  this  time  for  granted,  that  the  art  were  not 
"  otherwile  good)  and  com  to  treat  with,  or  vindicat  the  caufe  of  the  common- 
"  wealth  againft  fom  other  nation  that  is  good  at  it,  the  advantage  will  be  iubiect 
"  to  remain  upon  the  merit  of  the  art,  and  not  upon  the  merit  of  the  caufe.  I'ur- 
"  thennore,  the  genius  or  foul  of  this  government  being  in  the  whole  and  in  evt/Y 
*'  part,  they  will  never  be  of  ability  in  determination  upon  any  particular,  unkfs 
"  at  the  fame  time  they  have  an  idea  of  the  whole.  That  this  therfore  muil  be, 
"  in  that  regard,  of  equal  benefit  to  the  prerogative,  is  plain  •,  tho  thefe  have  a 
"  greater  concernment  in  it.  For  this  commonwealth  is  the  eftate  of  the  people : 
"  and  a  man,  you  know,  tho  he  be  virtuous,  yet  if  he  dos  not  underftand  his 
"  eftate,  may  run  out  or  be  cheated  of  it.  Laft  of  all,  the  treafures  of  the  po- 
"  litics  will  by  this  means  be  lb  open'd,  rifled,  and  difpers'd,  that  this  nation  will 
"  as  foon  dote,  like  the  Indians,  upon  glai's  beads,  as  difturb  your  government 
"  with  whimfys  and  freaks  of  motherv/it  -,  or  fuffer  them.felves  to  be  ftutter'd  out 
"  of  their  libertys.  There  is  not  any  reafon  why  your  grandees,  your  wife  men  of 
"  this  age,  that  laugh  out  and  openly  at  a  commonwealth  as  the  moft  ridiculous 
*'  thing,  do  not  appear  to  be,  as  in  this  regard  they  are,  mere  idiots,  but  that  the. 
"  people  have  not'  eys. 

There  remains  no  more  relating  to  the  fenat  and  the  people  than 

The  twenty- fourth  ORDER,  wherhy  it  is  lazvful  for  the  province  of  Marpefia  to      24  O'r'er. 
have  30  kriigbts  of  their  ovan  election  continually  prefent  in  the  fenat  of  Oceana,  toge-   Confhtution 
t  her  "with  60  deputy  s  of  horfe,  and  120  of  foot  in  the  prerogative  tribe,  indu'd  with   vjncial  pai  t  of 
equal  pozver  (refpe5f  had  to  their  quality  and  number)  in  the  debate  and  refult  of  this   the  fenat  and 
commomvealth :  provided  that  they  obferve  the  coiirfe  or  rotation  cf  the  fatne  by  the   the- i-eople,. 
annual  return  of  \o  knights,  20  deputys  of  the  horfe,  and  a^o -of  the  foot.     The  like 
in  all  refpeSs  is  lazvful  for  Panopea  ;  and  the  horfe  of  both  the  provinces  arncunting  to 
one  troop,  and  the  foot  to  one  company,  one  captain  and  one  cornet  of  the  horfe  pall  be 
annually  chofen  by  Marpefia,  and  one  captain  and  one  enfign  of  the  foot  fhall  be  an- 
nually chofen  by  Panopea. 

The  orb  of  the  prerogative  being  thus  complete,  is  not  unnaturally  compar'd  to 
that  of  the  moon,  either  in  confideration  of  the  light  borrow'd  from  the  fenat,  as 
from  the  fun  -,  or  of  the  ebs  and  floods  of  the  people,  which  are  mark'd  by  the 
negative  or  affirmative  of  this  tribe.  And  the  conftitution  of  the  fenat  and  the  Conftiru-Jon 
people  being  fhewn,  you  have  that  of  the  parlament  of  Oceana,  confifting  of  tire  c*"tli2  parla- 
fenat  propofing,  and  of  the  people  refolving-,  which  amounts  to  an  aft  of  parla- 
ment. So  the  parlament  is  the  heart,  which,  confifliing  of  two  ventricles,  tiie 
one  greater  and  repleniili'd  with  a  grofler  matter,  the  other  lefs  and  full  of  a  purer, 
fucks  in,  and  ipouK  forth  the  vital  blood  of  Oceana  by  a  perpetual  circulation. 
Whcrforc  the  life  of  this  government  is  no  more  unnatural  or  obnoxious  upon  this 
fcore  to  difiblution,  than  that  of  a  man ;  nor  to  giddincfs  than  the  world :  feeing 
the  earth,  whether  it  be  it  felf  or  the  heavens  that  are  in  rotation,  is  fo  far  from 
being  giddy,  that  it  could  not  fubfift  without  motion.  But  why  fliould  not  this 
government  be  much  rather  capable  of  duration  and  fteddinefs  by  motion  ?  than 
which  God  has  ordain'd  no  other  to  the  univerial  commonv/ealth  of  mankind  :  fee- 
ing one  generation  comsj  and  another  gos,  but  the  earth  remains  firm  for  ever  -, 
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that  is,  in  her  proper  fituation  or  place,  whether  fhe  be  mov'd  or  not  tnov'd  upon 
her  proper  center.  The  fenar,  the  people,  and  the  magiftracy,  or  the  parlament 
ib  conftitutetl,  as  you  have  feen,  is  the  guardian  of  this  commonwealth,  and  the 
hufband  of  fuch  a  wife  as  is  elegantly  defcrib'd  by  Solomon.  She  is  like  the  mer- 
chant's JJjips  ;  fie  brings  her  food  from  far.  She  confiders  a  field.,  and  buys  it :  with 
the  fruit  of  her  hands  fl:e  plants  a  vineyard.  She  perceives  that  her  merchandize  is 
good.  She  ftretches  forth  her  bands  to  the  poor.  She  is  not  afraid  of  the  f now  for  her 
houfiold ;  for  all  her  houfJiold  are  cloth'' d  with  fcarlet.  She  makes  her  felf  coverings  of 
tapeflry ;  her  clothing  is  filk  and  purple.  Her  hufband  is  known  (by  his  robes)  in  the 
gates,  when  he  fits  amotig  the  fenators  of  the  land.  The  gates,  or  inferior  courts, 
were  branches  as  it  were  of  the  fanhedrini  or  fenat  of  Ifrael.  Nor  is  our  common- 
wealth a  worfe  houfwife,  or  Ihe  has  lels  regard  to  her  magiftrats ;  as  may  appear  by 

The  twenty-fifth  ORDER  :  That.,  wheras  the  public  revenue  is  thro  the  late  civil 
viars  dilapidated.,  the  excife,  being  improv'd  or  improvable  to  the  revenue  of  one  mil- 
lion, be  apply  d  for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  to  com,  to  the  reparation  of  the  fame,  and 
for  the  prefent  maintenance  of  the  magiftrats,  hiights,  deputy s,  and  other  officers,  who, 
according  to  their  feveral  dignity s  and  functions,  fhall  annually  receive  towards  the  fup- 
port  of  the  fame,  as  follows : 


The  lord  flrategus  marching, 
general. 

THE  lord  ftrategus  fitting 
T'HE  lord  orator 


is. 


upon  another  account,  to  have  field  pay  as 

lib.  per  ann. 
— —  ■■       -  «  —    '    ■       2000 


"THE  three  commijfioners  of  the  feal         • 

THE  three  commijfioners  of  the  treafury  — — 

THE  two  cenfors  — ' ■ 

THE  290  knights,  at  500 1.  a  man.         — — 
THE  4  embajfadors  in  ordinary  ———  — 

THE  council  of  war  for  intelligence  • 

T HE  mafter  of  the  ceremony s  > 

THE  mafter  of  the  horfe  -  ■     .         . 

HIS  fubjlitute  —  — 

THE  12  ballotins  for  their  winter  liverys         ~-— . 
FOR  their  fummer  livery s  — 


FOR  their  board-wages 


FOR  the  keeping  of  three  coaches  of  ft  ate,  24  coach-horfes,  with  coach-  j 
men  and poftilions  «■  —  j 

FO  R  the  grooms,  and  keeping  of  1 6  great  horfes  for  the  mafter  of  the  -s 
horfe,  and  for  the  ballotins  whom  he  is  to  govern  and  inftru^  in  the  J. 
art  of  riding  —  —         — ■  ) 

THE  20  fecrctarys  of  the  parlament  —         

THE  20  doorkeepers,  who  are  to  attend  with  poleaxes  ;  for  their  coats  — 
FOR  their  board-wages  .  — — ' 

THE  20  mejj'engers,  which  are  trumpeters,  for  their  coats  • — 

For  their  board  wages  —  .  ■   .  ■  - 

FOR  ornament  of  the  mufters  of  the  youth  —,  .. 


2000 

4500 

4500 

3000 

1 45000 

12000 

3000 

500 

500 

150 

240 

120 

480 

1500 

480 

2000 
200 

1000 
200 

loco 
5000 


Sum —  189370 
OUT 
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0  Ul"  of  the  ferfonal  ejiates  of  every  man.,  who  at  his  death  bequeaths  not  ahove 
forty  finllings  to  the  miijler  of  that  hundred  wherin  it  lys,  fhall  be  lezy'd  one  per  cent. 
till  the  folid  revenue  of  the  mufier  of  the  hundred  amounts  to  50  1.  per  annum /cr  the 
prizes  of  the  youth. 

TH  E  twelve  ballotins  are  to  be  divided  into  three  regions,  according  to  the  courfe  of 
the  fenat ;  the  four  of  the  fir  ft  region  to  be  ele^ed  at  the  tropic  out  of  fuch  children  as 
the  knights  of  the  fame  f jail  offer,  not  being  under  eleven  years  of  age,  nor  above  thir- 
teen. And  their  ek£}ionfIjall  be  made  by  the  lot  at  an  urn  fet  by  theferjeant  of  the  houfe 
for  that  purpofe  in  the  hall  of  the  ■^a.mheon.  The  livery  of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
fafimn  or  the  color  may  be  changed  at  the  eleElion  of  the  firategus  according  to  his  phanfy. 
But  every  knight  during  his  feffion  fjjall  be  bound  to  give  to  his  footman,  or  fame  one  of 
his  footmen,  the  livery  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  prerogative  tribe  lliall  receive  iis  follov/s : 

lib.  ly  the  iveeL 

T  H  E  z  tribuns  of  the  horfe             —             »                             14. 

THE  z  tribuns  of  the  foot                  —                   —                  • 12                               - 

THE  3  captains  of  horfe         —             —              —                  ■  15 

THE  3  cornets         —             —                   —          —             ■ •  9. 

THE  ^  captains  of  foot             >                    —          —             -  12                             "< 

THE  3  enfigns                 —             —             —          —          • •  7 

THE  442  horfe,  at  2  \.  a  man                  •                  •                  884 

THE  ggzfoot,  at  i  1.  10s.  a  man           —              —             •■  8SS 

THE  6  trumpeters             .......   .  ,         —              —            ■  7     los^ 

THE  3  drummers                „—____                 ■■                     •  2       5s, 

5 UM  by  the  week —  1850     15s.. 


SUM  by  the  year-—  96239 


THE  total  of  the  fenat,  the  people,  and  the  magiflracy,        —        —287459     15s. 

THE  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  aids  of  the  feveral  magiflracy s  and  offices 
therto  belonging,  being  provided  for  as  aforefaid,  the  overplus  of  the  excife,  with  the 
produEl  of  the  f urn  riftng,  fhall  be  carefully  manned  by  the  fenat  and  the  people  thro  the 
diligence  of  the  officers  of  the  exchequer,  till  it  amount  to  eight  millions,  or  to  the  pur- 
chafe  of  about  four  hundred  thoufand pounds  folid  revenue.  At  which  time,  the  term  of 
eleven  years  being  expired,  the  excife,  except  it  be  otherwife  ordered  by  the  fenat  and  the- 
people,  fhall  be  totally  remitted  and  aboliflfdfor  ever. 

At  this  inftitution  the  taxes,  as  will  better  appear  in  the  corollary,  were  abated 
about  one  half,  which  made  the  order  when  it  came  to  be  tafted,  to  be  of  good 
relifh  with  the  people  in  the  very  beginning ;  tho  the  advantages  then  were  no 
ways  comparable  to  the  coniequences  to  be  hereafter  fhewn.  Neverthelefs,  my 
lord  Epimonus,  who  with  much  ado  had  bin  held  till  now,  found  it  inidfummer 
EioODj  and  broke  out  of  bedlam  in  this  manner: 
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My  lord  A:icHON, 

Have  a  Tinging  in  my  head  like  that  of  a  cartwheel,  my  brains  are  upon  a 
rotation  •,  and  I'om  are  fo  merry,  that  a  man  cannot  Ipeak  his  griefs,  but  if 
*'  your  highfliod  prerogative,  and  thofe  fame  flouching  fellows  your  tribuns,  do 
"  not  take  my  lord  ftrategus's,  and  my  lord  orator's  heads,  and  jole  them  together 
"  under  the  canopy,  then  let  me  be  ridiculous  to  all  pofterity.  For  here  is  a  com- 
"  monv/ealth,  to  which  if  a  man  fhould  take  that  of  the  prentices  in  their  ancient 
"  adminiRration  of  jurtice  at  Shrovetide,  it  were  an  ariftocracy.  You  have  fet  the 
"  very  rabble  with  troncheons  in  their  hands,  and  the  gentry  of  this  nation,  like 
"  cocks  with  fcarlet  gills,  and  the  golden  combs  of  their  falarys  to  boot,  left  they 
"  fliould  not  be  thrown  at. 

"  Not  a  night  can  I  fleep  for  fom  horrid  apparition  or  other-,  one  while  thefe 
"  myrmidons  are  meafuring  filks  by  their  quarterftaves ;  another  Huffing  their 
"  greafy  pouches  with  my  lord  high  treafurer's  jacobujfes.  For  they  are  above  a 
"  thoufand  in  arms  to  three  hundred,  which,  their  gowns  being  pull'd  over  their 
"  ears,  are  but  in  their  doublets  and  hole.  But  what  do  I  fpeak  of  a  thoufand  ? 
"  there  be  two  thoufand  in  every  tribe,  that  is,  a  hundred  thoufand  in  the  whole 
"  nation,  not  only  in  the  pofture  of  an  army,  but  in  a  civil  capacity  fufficient  to 
"  give  us  what  laws  they  pleafe.'  Now  every  body  knows,  that  the  lower  fort  of 
"  people  regard  nothing  but  mony ;  and  you  fay  it  is  the  duty  of  a  legiilator  to 
"  prcfume  all  men  to  be  wicked  :  wherfore  they  mud  fall  upon  the  richer,  as  they 
"  are  an  a -my;  or,  left  their  minds  fhould  mifgive  them  in  fuch  a  villany,  you 
"  have  given  them  incouragement  that  they  have  a  nearer  way,  feeing  it  may  be 
"  don  every  v/hit  as  well  as  by  the  overbalancing  power  which  they  have  in  elec- 
"  tions.  There  is  a  fair  which  is  annually  kept  in  the  center  of  the'e  territorys  at 
"  Kibertcn,  a  town  famous  for  ale,  and  frequented  by  good  fellows ;  where  there 
"  is  a  folemnity  of  the  pipers  and  fidlers  of  this  nation  (1  know  not  whether  Lace- 
"  dimon^  v/here  the  fenat  kept  account  of  the  ftops  of  the  flutes  and  ot  the  fiddle- 
"  ftiings  of  that  commonwealth,  had  any  fuch  cuftoir,)  call'd  xht  hnlrunning;  and 
"  he  that  catches  and  holds  the  bull,  is  the  annual  and  fupreme  magiftrat  of  that 
"  comitia  or  congregation,  call'd  king  piper;  without  whofe  licence  it  is  not  lawful 
"  for  any  of  thofe  citizens  to  injoy  the  liberty  of  his  calling;  nor  is  he  otherv/ife 
"  l?gitimatly  qualify'd  (or  civitate  donatus)  to  lead  apes  or  bears  in  any  perambu- 
"  lation  of  the  fame.  Mine  hoft  of  the  bear,  in  Kiberton,  the  father  of  ale,  and 
"  patron  of  good  footbal  and  cudgelplayers,  lias  any  time  lince  I  can  remember, 
"  bin  grand  chancellor  of  this  order.  Now,  fay  I,  feeing  great  things  arlfe  from 
"  fi-nall  beginnings,  what  fhould  hinder  the  people,  prone  to  their  own  advantase, 
'•  and  loving  mony,  from  having  intelligence  convey'd  to  them  by  this  lame  king 
"  piper  and  his  chancellor,  with  their  loyal  fubjefts  the  minftrils  and  bearwards, 
"  mafters  of  cereinonys,  to  v/Iiich  there  is  great  recourfe  in  their  refpeftive  peram- 
"  bulauons,  and  which  they  will  commiffion  and  inftruft,  with  direitions  to  all  the 
"  tribes,  willing  and  commanding  thern,  that  as  they  wilh  their  own  good,  they 
"  chufe  no  other  into  the  next  primum  mobile^  but  of  the  ableft  cudgel  and  footbal- 
*'•  players  }  which  don  as  Joon  as  fiid,  your  primum  mobile  coniiibng  of  no  other 
"  ftaff,  muft  of  necefiity  be  drawn  forth  into  your  nebulones,  ?.nd  your  galimofrys  \ 
"•  and  io  the  fdken  purf.s  of  your  fenac  and  prerogative  being  made  of  fows  ears, 
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"  moft  of  them  blacklmkhs,  they  will  llrike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  beat  your 
"  eftates  into  hobnails;  mine  holl  of  the  bear  being  firategus,  and  king  piper  lord 
"  orator.  Well,  my  lords,  it  might  have  bin  otherv/ife  expreft,  but  this  is  well 
"  enough  a  confcience.  In  your  way,  tiie  wit  of  man  fhall  not  prevent  this  or  the 
"  like  inconvenience  -,  but  if  this  (for  I  have  confer'd  with  artifts)  be  a  mathema- 
•'  tical  demonftration,  I  could  kneel  to  you,  that  e'er  it  be  too  late  we  might  return 
"  to  fom  kind  of  Ibbriety. 

"  If  we  empty  our  purfes  with  thefe  pomps,  falarys,  coaches,  lacquys,  and 
"  pages,  what  can  the  people  fay  lefs,  than  tliat  we  have  dreft  a  fenat  and  a  prero- 
"  gative  for  nothing,  but  to  go  to  the  park  with  the  ladys  ?" 

My  lordARCHON,  whofe  meeknefs  refembl'd  that  of  Moses,  vouchfaf'd  this 

anfwer : 

My  lord!\ 

"  \?  O  ^  ^11  "^his,  I  can  fee  my  lordEpiMONus  every  night  in  the  park,  and  with 
"  J/  ladys  ;  nor  do  I  blame  this  in  a  young  man,  or  the  refpeft  which  is  and 
"  ought  to  be  given  to  a  fex  that  is  one  half  of  the  commonwealth  of  mankind, 
"  and  without  which  the  otlier  would  be  none :  but  our  magiftrats,  I  doubt,  may 
"  be  fomwhat  of  the  oldeft  to  perform  this  part  with  much  acceptation  ;  and,  as 
"  the  Italian  proverb  fays,  *  Servire  £5?  7wn  gradire  e  cofa  da  far  morire.  Wher- 
"  fore  v.-e  will  lay  no  certain  obligation  upon  them  in  this  point,  but  leave  them, 
"  if  it  pleafe  you,  to  thcT  own  fate  or  difcretion.  Btit  this  (for  I  know  my  lord 
"  Epimonus  loves  me,  tho  I  can  never  get  his  efteem)  I  will  fay,  if  he  had  a 
"  miftrefs  fliould  ufe  him  lb,  he  would  find  it  a  fad  life  ;  or  I  appeal  to  your  lord- 
"  Ihips,  how  I  can  rcfent  it  from  fuch  a  friend,  that  he  puts  king  piper's  politics 
"  in  the  balance  with  mine.  King  piper,  I  deny  not,  may  teach  his  bears  to 
"  dance,  but  they  have  the  word  ear  of  all  creatures.  Now  how  he  fliould  make 
"  them  keep  time  in  fifty  feveral  tribes,  .ind  that  two  years  together,  for  elfe  it  will 
"  be  to  no  purpofe,  may  be  a  fmall  matter  with  my  lord  to  promife  ;  but  it  feems 
"  to  me  of  impolTible  performance.  Firft,  thro  the  nature  of  the  bean  ;  and, 
"  fecondly,  thro  that  of  the  ballot  •,  or  how  what  he  has  hitherto  thought  fo  hard, 
*'  is  now  com  to  be  eafy  :  but  he  may  think,  that  for  expedition  they  will  eat  up 
"  thefe  balls  like  apples.  However,  there  is  fo  much  more  in  their  way  by  the 
"  conilitution  of  this,  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  other  commonwealth, 
"  that  1  am  reconcil'd  ;  it  now  appearing  plainly,  that  the  points  of  my  lord's 
"  arrows  are  dire£ted  at  no  other  white,  than  to  fnev/  the  excellency  of  our  govern- 
"  ment  above  others  -,  which,  as  he  procedes  further,  is  yet  plainer  ;  wliile  he 
"  makes  it  appear,  that  there  can  be  no  otlier  eleded  by  the  people  but  fmiths, 

"  Brontefqiic  Steropefque  £>  nudits  niewhra  T-yracmon  : 

"  Othoniei,  Aod,  Gideon,  Jephtha,  S.\MSO^f,  as  in  Jjrael:  MiltiAdes, 
"  Aristides,  Themistocles,  CiMON-,  Pericles,  .-.s  in  ylthens :  Papyrius, 
"  Cris'ciNNATus,  Camillus,  Faeius  Scipiq,  as  in  Heme :  fmiths  oftlie  fortune 

*  To  love  and  rot  ii'joy,  is  the  way  to  brenlc  one's  i'.ewt. 

X  "  of 
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"  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  fuch  as  forg'd  hob-nails,  but  thunderbolts.  Popular 
"  elections  are  of  that  kind,  that  all  the  rcll  of  the  world  is  not  able,  either  in 
"  number  or  glory,  to  equal  thofe  of  thefe  three  commonwealths.  Thefe  indeed 
"  were  the  ableft  cudgel  and  footbal-players -,  bright  arms  were  their  cudgels,  and 
"  the  world  was  the  ball  that  lay  at  their  feet.  Wherfore  we  are  not  fo  to  under- 
"  ftand  the  maxim  of  legiflators,  which  holds  all  men  to  be  wicked,  as  if  it  related 
"  to  mankind  or  a  commonwealth,  the  interefls  wherof  are  the  only  llrait  lines 
"  they  have  wherby  to  reform  the  crooked ;  but  as  it  relates  to  every  man  or 
"  party,  under  what  color  foever  he  or  they  pretend  to  be  trufted  apart,  with  or 
"  by  the  whole.  Hence  then  it  is  deriv'd,  which  is  made  good  in  all  experience, 
"  that  the  ariftocracy  is  ravenous,  and  not  the  people.  Your  highwaymen  are  not 
*'  fuch  as  have  trades,  or  have  bin  brought  up  to  induftry  ;  but  fuch  commonly 
"  whofe  education  has  pretended  to  that  of  gentlemen.  My  lord  is  fo  honeft,  he 
"  does  not  know  the  maxims  that  are  of  ablblute  necefTity  to  the  arts  of  wicked- 
"  nefs ;  for  it  is  raoft  certain,  if  there  be  not  more  purfes  than  thieves,  that  the 
"  thieves  themfelves  muft  be  forc'd  to  turn  honeft,  becaufe  they  cannot  thrive  by 
"  their  trade :  but  now  if  the  people'  fliould  turn  thieves,  who  fees  not  that  there 
"  would  be  more  thieves  than  purfes  ?  wherfore  that  a  whole  people  fliould  turn 
"  robbers  or  levellers,  is  as  impoflible  in  the  end  as  in  tlie  means.  But  that  I  do 
"  not  think  your  artift  which  you  mention'd,  whether  aftronomer  or  arithmetician, 
"  can  tell  me  how  many  barlycorns  would  reach  to  the  fun  ;  I  could  be  content  he 
"  v/ere  call'd  to  the  account,  with  which  I  fliall  conclude  this  point :  when  by  the 
"  way  I  have  chid  my  lords  the  legiflators,  who,  as  if  they  doubted  my  tackling 
"  could  not  hold,  would  leave  me  to  flag  in  a  perpetual  calm,  but  for  my  lord 
''  Epimonus,  who  breaths  now  and  then  into  my  fails,  and  ftirs  the  waters.  A 
"  fliip  makes  not  her  way  fo  briflily,  as  when  flie  is  handfomly  brufli'd  by  the 
*'  waves,  and  tumbles  over  thofe  that  feem  to  tumble  againft  her  ;  in  which  cafe  I 
"  have  perceiv'd  in  the  dark,  that  light  has  bin  ftruck  even  out  of  the  fea,  as  in 
"  this  place,  where  my  lord  Epimonus  feigning  to  give  us  a  demonflration  of  one 
"  thing,  has  given  it  of  another,  and  of  abetter.  For  the  people  of  this  nation,  if 
"  they  amount  in  each  tribe  to  two  thoufand  elders,  and  two  thoufand  youths, 
"  upon  the  annual  roll,  holding  a  fifth  to  the  whole  tribe ;  then  the  whole  of  a 
*'  tribe,  not  accounting  women  and  children,  muft  amount  to  twenty  thoufand  ; 
"  and  fo  the  y/hole  of  all  the  tribes  being  fifty,  to  one  million.  Now  you  have 
"  ten  thoufand  pariflies,  and  reckoning  thefe  one  with  another,  each  at  one  thou- 
"  fand  pounds  a  year  dry  rent,  the  rent  or  revenue  of  the  nation,  as  it  is  or  might 
"  be. let  to  farm,  ameunts  to  ten  millions-,  and  ten  millions  in  revenue  divided 
"  equally  to  one  million  of  men,  corns  but  to  ten  pounds  a  year  to  each  wherwith 
"  to  maintain  himfelf,  his  wife  and  children.  But  he  that  has  a  cov/  upon  the 
"  common,  and  earns  his  fliilling  by  the  day  at  his  labor,  has  twice  as  much  al- 
"  ready  as  this  would  com  to  for  his  fliare-,  becaufe  if  the  land  were  thus  divided, 
"  there  would  be  no  body  to  fet  him  on  work.  So  my  lord  Epimonus's  footman, 
"  who  coils  him  thrice  as  much  as  one  of  thefe  could  thus  get,  would  certainly 
"  lofe  by  his  bargain.  What  fhould  we  fpeak  of  thofe  innumerable  trades  wher- 
"  upon  men  live,  not  only  better  than  others  upon  good  fliares  of  lands,  but  be- 
"  com  alio  purchafers  of  greater  eftates  ?  is  not  this  the  demonftration  which  my  lord. 
"  meant,  that  the  revenue  of  induftry  in  a  nation,  at  leaft  in  this,  is  three  or  four- 
"  fold  greater  than  that  of  die  mere  rejit .''  if  the  people  then  obftrudt  induftry, 
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they  obflrudt  their  own  livehhood  ;  but  if  they  make  a  war,  they  obllrucl;  ii\- 
duftry.  Take  tlie  bread  out  of  the  peoples  mouths,  as  did  the  Roman  Patri- 
cians, and  you  are  fure  enough  of  a  war,  in  which  cafe  they  may  be  levellers  ; 
but  our  agrarian  caufcs  their  induftry  to  flow  with  milk  and  hony.  It  will  be 
own'd,  that  this  is  true,  if  the  people  were  given  *  to  underftand  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  ;  but  where  Is  it  they  do  that  ?  let  me  reply  with  the  like  queftion,  where 
do  they  not?  they  do  not  know  their  happinefs  it  fliould  feern  in  France^  Spain 
and  Italy :  but  teach  them  what  it  is,  and  try  whofe  fenfe  is  the  truer.  As  to 
the  late  wars  in  Germany,  it  has  bin  affirm'd  to  me  there,  that  the  princes  could 
never  make  the  people  to  take  arms  while  they  had  bread,  and  have  therfore 
fuffer'd  countrys  now  and  then  to  be  wafted,  that  they  might  get  foldiers,  I'iiis 
you  will  find  to  be  the  certain  pulfe  and  temper  of  the  people  ;  and  if  they  have 
bin  already  prov'd  to  be  the  moft  wife  and  conftant  order  of  a  government,  why 
fliould  we  think  (wlien  no  man  can  produce  one  example  of  the  common  foldiery 
in  an  army  mutinying  becaule  they  had  not  captains  pay)  that  the  prerogative 
fliould  jolc  the  heads  of  tlie  fenat  together,  becaufe  thefe  have  the  better  falarys  -, 
when  it  muft  be  as  evident  to  the  people  in  a  nation  as  to  the  foldiery  in  an 
army,  that  it  is  no  more  pofllble  tiieir  emoluments  of  this  kind  fhould  be  afforded 
by  any  commonwealth  in  the  world  to  be  made  equal  with  thole  of  the  fenat, 
than  that  the  common  foldiers  (liould  be  equal  with  the  captains  ?  it  is  enough 
for  the  common  foldier,  that  his  virtue  may  bring  him  to  be  a  captain,  and  more 
to  the  prerogative,  that  each  of  them  is  nearer  to  be  a  fenator. 
"If  my  lord  thinks  our  lalarys  too  great,  and  that  the  commonwealth  is  not 
houfwife  enough  >  whether  is  it  better  houfwifery  that  Ihe  fliould  keep  her  family 
from  the  fnow,  or  fuffer  them  to  burn  her  houfe  that  they  may  warm  themfelves? 
for  one  of  thefe  mull  be.  Do  you  think  that  flu  came  off  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
when  men  had  their  rewards  by  a  thoufand,  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land 
of  inheritance  .''  if  you  fay,  that  they  will  be  more  godly  than  they  have  bin,  it 
may  be  ill  taken ;  and  if  you  cannot  promife  that,  it  is  time  we  find  out  fom 
way  of  ftinting  at  leaft,  if  not  curing  them  of  that  tame  facra  fames.  On  the 
other  fide,  if  a  poor  man  (as  fuch  a  one  may  fave  a  city)  gives  his  fweat  to  the 
public,  with  vvhat  confcience  can  you  fuffer  his  family  in  the  mean  time  to 
ftarve  ?  but  he  that  lays  his  hand  to  this  plow,  fhall  not  lofe  by  taking  it  off 
from  his  own  :  and  a  commonwealth  that  will  mend  this,  fhall  be  penny  wife. 
The  fanhedrirn  of  Ifrael  being  the  fupreme,  and  a  conftant  court  of  judicature, 
could  not  chufe  but  be  exceding  gainful.  The  fenat  of  the  bean  in  Athens^  be- 
caule it  was  but  annual,  was  moderatly  fnlariated  •,  but  that  of  the  arcopagiis 
bein?  ibr  life,  bountifully":  and  what  advantages  the  Wmxo\^\i'i  'Lacedcmcn  had, 
where  there  was  little  mony  or  ufe  of  it,  were  in  honors  for  life.  l"hc  Patricians 
having  no  profit,  took  all.  Venice  being  a  fituation,  where  a  man  goes  but  to 
the  door  for  his  imployment,  the  honor  is  great,  and  the  reward  very  little  :  but 
in  Holland  a  counfiUor  of  ftate  has  fifteen  hundred  Fleniifo  pounds  a  year,  befides 
other  accommodations.  The  ftates  general  have  more.  A  id  that  commcn- 
weakh  looks  nearer  her  penny  than  ours  needs  to  do. 


O  fortunatl  nimiuir,  bona  fl  fuanoiiiu, 
Agrito  .c ! 
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"  For  tiie  revenue  of  this  nation,  bafides  that  of  her  indufLry,  it  amounts,  as 
"  has  bin  (hewn,  to  ten  millions ;  and  the  falarys  in  the  whole  com  not  to  three 
*'  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Tlie  beauty  tiiey  will  add  to  the  commoa- 
''  wealth  will  be  exceding  great,  and  the  people  will  delight  in  this  beauty  of  their 
"  commonwealth  -,  the  incouragement  they  will  give  to  the  ftudy  of  the  public 
"■  being  very  profitable,  the  accommodation  they  will  afford  to  your  magiftrats 
"  very  honorable  and  eafy.  And  the  fum,  when  it  or  twice  as  much  was  fpent  in 
"  liuntlng  and  hoiifekeeping,  was  never  any  grievance  to  the  people.  I  am 
"  afliam'd  to  ftand  huckling  upon  this  point ;  it  is  fordid.  Your  magiltrats  are 
"  rather  to  be  provided  with  further  accommodations.  For  what  if  there  fhould 
"  be  ficknefs  ?  whither  will  you  have  them  to  remove  ?  and  this  city  in  the 
"  foundeft  times,  for  the  heat  of  the  year,  is  no  wholfom  abode  :  have  a  care  of 
"  their  healths  to  whom  you  commit  your  own.  I  would  have  the  fenat  and  the 
"  people,  except  they  fee  caufe  to  the  contrary,  every  firfl.  of  June  to  remove  into 
"  the  country  air  for  the  fpace  of  three  months.  You  are  better  fitted  with  fum- 
"  merhoufes  for  them,  than  if  you  had  built  them  to  that  purpofe.  There  is  fom 
"  twelve  miles  diftant  the  convalUum  upon  the  river  Ilalcionia,  for  the  tribuns  and 
"  the  prerogative,  a  palace  capable  of  a  thoufand  men  :  and  twenty  miles  diftant 
"  you  have  mount  Cclic,  reverend  as  well  for  the  antiquity  as  ftate  of  a  caftle  com- 
"  pletely  capable  of  the  fenat  :  the  propofers  having  lodgings  in  the  convallium, 
"  and  tlie  tribuns  in  Celia^  it  holds  the  correfpondency  between  the  fenat  and  the 
"  people  exaftly.  And  it  is  a  fmall  matter  for  the  propofers,  being  attended  with 
"  the  coaches  and  officers  of  ftate,  befides  other  conveniences  of  their  own,  to  go 
"  a  matter  of  five  or  ten  miles  (thofe  feats  are  not  much  further  diftant)  to  meet 
"  the  people  upon  any  heath  or  field  that  ftiall  be  appointed  :  where,  having  dif- 
"  patch'd  their  bufinefs,  they  may  hunt  their  own  venizon  (for  I  would  have  the 
"  great  wall'd  park  upon  the  Hakionia  to  belong  to  the  fignory,  and  thofe  about 
"  the  convallium  to  the  tribunsl  and  fo  go  to  fupper.  Pray,  my  lords,  fee  thax 
"  they  do  not  pull  down  thefe  houfes  to  fell  the  lead  of  them  -,  for  when  you  have 
"  confider'd  on't,  they  cannot  be  fpar'd.  The  founders  of  the  fchool  in  Hiera^XQ- 
*'  vided  that  the  boys  fhouJd  have  a  fummer  feat.  You  fhould  have  as  much  care 
"  of  thefe  magiftrats.  But  there  is  fuch  a  felling,  fuch  a  Jeivijh  humor  in  our  repub- 
"  licans,  that  I  cannot  tell  what  to  fay  to  it ;  only  this,  any  man  that  knows  what 
"  belongs  to  a  commonwealth,  or  how  diligent  every  nation  in  that  cafe  has  bin  to 
*'  preferve  her  ornaments,  and  fhall  iee  the  waft  lately  made  (the  woods  adjoining 
"  to  this  city,  which  ferv'd  for  the  delight  and  health  of  it,  being  cut  dov/n  to  be 
*'  fold  for  three  pence)  will  tell  you,  tliat  they  who  did  fuch  things  would  never 
"  have  made  a  commonwealth.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  the  ruin  or  damage  don 
"  upon  our  cathedrals,  ornaments  in,  which  this  nation  excels  all  others.  Nor 
'*  fhall  this  ever  be  excus'd  upon  the  fcore  of  rehgion  ;  for  tho  it  be  true  that  God 
*'  dwells  not  in  houfes  made  with  hands,  yet  you  cannot  hold  your  affemblys  but 
"  in  fuch  houfes,  and  theie  are  of  the  beft  that  have  bin  made  with  hands.  Nor 
*'  is  it  well  argu'd  that  they  are  pompous,  and  therfore  profane,  or  lefs  proper 
"  for  divine  fervice  ;  feeing  the  cJiriftians  in  the  primitive  church,  chofe  to  meet 
*'  with  one  accord  in  tlie.  temple  ;  fo  tar  were  they  from  any  inclination  to  pull  it 
"  down." 

Tns 
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The  orcfers  of  this  Commonwealth,  fo  far,  or  near  lb  far  a3_  they  concern  the 
eltlers,  together  with  the  leveral  fpeeches  at  the  inftitution,  v/Iiich  inay  ferve  for 
the  better  underfcanding  of  them  as  fo  many  commentaries,  being  (hewn  •,  I  fliould 
now  com  from  the  elders  to  the  youth,  or  from  the  civil  conftitution  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  military,  but  that  1  judg  this  the  fitteft  place  w  herinto,  by  the  way, 
to  iniert  the  government  of  the  city,  tho  for  the  prefent  but  pcrtundorily. 

THE  metropolis  or  capital  city  of  Occam  is  commonly  calVd  Emporium,  tho  it  con-  Tliegcvern- 
fifts  of  two  citys  dijtinn,  as  ivell  in  name  as  in  government^  whcrof  the  ether  is  caWd  "*-"'  °^  ^'^' 
Hiera  :  for  which  caufe  I fhall  treat  of  each-  apart,  beginning  with  Emporium. 

Emporium  with  the  liberty s  is  under  a  twofold  divifton^  the  cue  regarding  the  na-    •'■J^'^'ty 
tional,  and  the  other  the  urban  or  city  government.     It  is  divided,  in  regard  of  the  ^^.ards.' 
national  government,  into  three  tribes,  and  in  refpeSl  of  the  urban  into  twenty-ftx, 
which  for  diflinSlion  fake  are  call'd  wards,  being  contain' d  under  three  tribes  but  in- 
equally  :  wberfore  the  firfl  tribe  containing  ten  zvards  is  call'd  icazon,  the  fecond  con- 
taining eight  metoche,  and  the  third  containing  as  many  telicouta  :   the  bearing  of 
which  names  in  mind  concerns  the  better  ujiderjianding  of  the  government. 

EVER  2' ward  has  her  wardmote,  court,  or  inquefl,  conjfting  of  all  that  are  of  the  Wardmote. 
clothing  or  livery s  of  company s  reftding  within  the  fame. 

SUCH  are  of  the  livery  or  clothing  as  have  attained  to  the  dignity  to  wear  gowns  The  livery s-. 
and  particolored  hoods  or  tippets,  according  to  the  rules  and  ancient  cuftoms  of  their  re- 
fpeSive  companys. 

A  COi!iiPA]ST  is  a  brotherhood  of  tradefnien  profeffing  the  fame  art,  governed  ac-  The  com. 
cording  to  their  charter  by  a  mafler  and  wardens.     Of  thefe  there  be  about  fixty,  wherof  "    ^ 
twelve  are  of  greater  dignity  than  therefl,  that  is  to  fay,  the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers, 
fifljmongers,  goUfmiths,  jhnners,  merchant-tayhrs,  haberdafoers,  falters,  ironmongers, 
vintners,  clothworkers ;  which,  with  moft  of  the  reft,  have  common  halls,  divers  of  Common^ 
them  being  of  antient  and  magnificent  flruBure,  wherin  they  have  frequent  meetings  at     ^  '' 
the  fummcHS  of  their  majlcr  or  wardens  for  the  managing  and  regulation  of  their  refpec- 
ti-te  trades  and  myflerys.     Thefe  companys,  as  Tfljollfhezv,  are  the  roots  of  the  whole 
government  of  the  city.     For  the  livery s  that  refide  in  the  fame  ward,  meeting  at  the 
wardmote  inquefl  {to  which  it  belongs  to  take  cognizance  of  all  forts  of  nufances,  and 
violations  of  the  cuftoms  and  orders  of  the  city,  and  to  prefent  them  to  the  court  of  alder- 
men) have  alfo  power  to  make  ele^ion  of  two  forts  of  ma^^iftrats  or  officers;  the  firft  of 
elders  or  aldermen  of  the  ward,  the  fecond  of  deputys  of  the  fame,  otherwife  call'd  com- 
mon-council men. 

THE  wards  in  thefe  elcclions,  becaufe  they  do  not  eleB  all  at  once,  but  fom  one  year,   Eleflionor 
and  fom  another,  obferve  the'- diftinBion  of  the  three  tribes  ;  for  example,  the  fcazon  a'^^ermen, 
conjijting  of  ten  wards,  makes  eleHion  the  firfl  year  of  ten  aldennen,  one  in  each  ward,  common-^ 
and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputys,  fifteen  in  each  ward :  all  which  are  triennial  ma-  cDuncil  men< 
gijtrats  or  officers,  that  is  to  fay,  are  to  bear  their  dignity  for  the  fpace  of  three  years. 

TH  E  fecond  year  //-^  metoche,  ccnfifiing  of  tight  wards,  eletJs  eight  aldermen,  one 
in  each  ward,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  deputys,.  fifteen  in  each  ward;  being  alfo  tri- 
ennial magijlrals. 

THE  third  year  telicouta,  conf.fling  of  a  like  number  of  wards,  cleHs  an  equal  num- 
ber of  like  magifrats  for  a  like  term.  So  that  the  whole  number  of  the  aldermen,  aC' 
cording  to  that  of  the  wards,  amounts  to  twenty-fix ;  and  the  wh-cle  number  of  the  de- 
putys, to  three  hundred  and  ninety,. 

THE 
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'THE  aldermen  thus  eh^ed  have  divers  capacities  :  for,  firfi,  they  are  jujlices  of  the 
peace  for  the  tenn^  cad  in  confequence  of  their  eleSfion.  Secondly,  they  are  prefidents  of 
the  tvardmote,  ctnd  g'.verncrs  each  of  that  ivard  ivhcrly  he  -was  eleiJed.  And  lafl  of 
all,  thefe  magiflrats  being  afj'embled  together,  conflitute  the  fenat  of  the  city,  other-wife 
call'd  the  court  of  aldermen  :  but  no  man  is  capable  of  this  election  that  is  not  ivorth 
ten  thoufaiid  pounds.  This  court  upon  every  neiv  elc^'ion,  makes  choice  of  nine  cenfors 
out  of  their  oivn  number. 

TH  E  deputy s  in  like  manner  being  affembled  together,  conflitute  the  prerogative  tribe 
of  the  city,  otherzvife  call'd  the  common  council :  by  which  means  the  fenat  and  the  . 
people  of  the  city  -jcere  comprehended,  as  it  ivcre,  by  the  motion  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, into  the  fame -wheel  of  annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual  revolution. 

B  UT  the  livery s,  over  and  above  the  right  of  thefe  elcBions  by  their  divifions  men- 
tioned, being  afj'embled  all  together  at  the  guild  of  the  city,  conflitute  another  offembly 
call'd  the  common  ha!!. 

THE  common  hall  has  the  right  of  two  other  eleP.ions;  the  one  of  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  other  of  the  two  floeriffs,  being  annual  magiflrats.  The  lord  mayor  can  be 
eleSed  out  of  no  other  than  one  of  the  twelve  company s  of  the  firfi  ranks  ;  and  the  com  ■ 
tnon  hall  agrees  by  the  plurality  of  fuff rages  upon  two  names  :  which  being  prefented  to 
the  lord  mayor  for  the  time  being,  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  they  elect  one  by  their  fcru  ■ 
tiny  ;  for  fo  they  call  it,  tho  it  differs  from  that  of  the  commonwealth.  The  orator  or 
ajfifiant  to  the  lord  mayor  in  holding  of  his  courts,  is  font  able  lawyer  elected  by  the  court 
of  aldermen,  and  call'd  the  recorder  of  Emporium. 

THE  lord  mayor  being  thus  elected,  has  two  capacitys  -,  one  regarding  the  nation, 
and  the  other  the  city.  In  that  which  regards  the  city,  he  is  prcfidcnt  of  the  court  of 
aldermen,  having  power  to  affemble  the  fame,  or  any  other  council  of  the  city,  as  the 
common  council  or  common  hall,  at  his  will  and  pleafure :  and  in  that  which  regards 
the  nation,  he  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  three  tribes  wherinto  the  city  is  divided ; 
cue  of  which  he  is  to  bring  up  in  perfon  at  the  national  mujler  to  the  ballot,  as  his  vice- 
comites,  or  high  fjcriffs,  are  to  do  ly  the  other  two,  each  at  their  diJiinSt  pavilion, 
where  the  nine  aldermen,  elected  cenfors,  are  to  offuiat  by  three  in  each  tribe,  according 
to  the  rules  and  orders  already  given  to  the  cenfors  of  the  ruflic  tribes.  And  the  tribes 
of  the  city  have  no  other  than  one  common  phylarch,  which  is  the  court  cf  aldermen  and 
the  common  council ;  for  which  caufe  they  elect  not  at  their  mufler  the  firft  lifl  caWd  the 
prime  magnitude. 

THE  conveniences  cf  this  alteration  of  the  city  government,  bcfides  the  bent  of  it  to  a 
conformity  with  that  of  the  nation,  were  many,  whercf  I fhall  mention  but  a  few  :  as 
frji,  wheras  men  under  the  fcrm.er  adminifiration,  when  the  burden  of  fcm  of  thefe  ma- 
giflracys  lay  for  life,  were  oftentimes  chofen  not  for  their  fitnefs,  but  rather  unfitnefs,  or 
at  Icafl  unwillingncfs  to  undergo  fuch  a  weight,  wherby  they  were  put  at  great  rates  to 
fine  for  their  cafe ;  a  man  might  now  take  his  fijare  in  magiflracy  with  that  equity 
which  is  due  to  the  public,  and  without  any  inconvenience  to  his  privat  affairs. 
Secondly,  wheras  the  city  (inafmuch  as  the  a£ts  of  the  arificcracy,  or  court  cf  aldermen, 
in  their  former  way  of  pro  ceding,  were  rather  impojiticns  than  propofitions )  was  fre- 
quently difquieted  with  the  inevitable  confeqaence  of  diforder  in  the  power  of  debate  ex- 
ercis'd  by  the  popular  part,  or  common  council  •,  the  right  of  debate  being  henceforth 
ejiablifij'd  in  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  that  of  refult  in  the  common  council,  kill'd  the 
branches  of  divifion  in  the  root.  JVhich  for  the  frefent  may  fuff ce  to  have  bin  f aid  of 
the  city  of  Emporium. 

THAT 
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THA  y  (?/  H I E  R  -4  (onfifis  as  to  the  national  government  of  tzco  tribes^  the  Jirji  aill'd  The  govern  - 
agora:a,   the  fecond  propola  :   but  as  to  the  peculiar  policy  of  twelve  manipuls,   or  "^^"'"f 
■wards  divided  into  three  cohorts^  each  cohort  containing  four  wards ;  ivherof  the  ivards 
of  the  firji  cohort  eleSl  for  the  firft  year  four  biogefjcs,  one  in  each  ward;  the  wards  cf 
the  fecond  cohort  for  the  fecond  year  four  burgiffes,  one  in  each  uard;  and  the  wards 
of  the  third  cohort  for  the  third  year  four  burgejfes,  one  in  each  ward;  all  triennial  tna'  r^,    ^^^ 
giflrats  :  by  ivbich  the  twelve  burgejfes,  making  one  court  for  the  government  of  this 
city,  according  to  their  inftrucfions  by  acl  of  parlanient,  fall  like-wife  into  an  annual, 
triennial,  and  perpetual  revolution. 

'THIS  court  being  thus  conflituted,  makes  election  of  divers  magijlrats  ;  as  firft,  of  a   The  high 
high  fteward,  who  is  commonly  fom  perfon  of  (luality,  and  this  magiftracy  is  eletled  in   ft<^^^^"^» 
the  fenat  by  the  fcrutiny  of  this  court ;  with  him  they  chufe  fom  able  lawyer  to  he  his  de- 
puty, and  to  hold  the  court ;    and  laft  cf  all  they  elc^  out  of  their  own  number  fix 
cenfors. 

TH  E  high  fteward  is  co^nmander  in  chief  of  the  two  tribes,  wherof  he  in  perfon 
brings  up  the  one  at  the  national  mufter  to  the  ballot,  and  his  deputy  the  other  at  a 
diftinSf  pavilion  ;  the  fix  cenfors  chofen  by  the  court,  officiating  by  three  in  each  tribe  at 
the  urns  ;  and  thefe  tribes  have  no  other  phylarch  but  this  court. 

AS  for  the  manner  of  eleSlions  and  fuff'rage,  both  in  Emporium  and  Hiera,  it  may 
be  f aid  once  for  all,  that  they  are  performed  by  ballot,  and  according  to  the  refpe  Stive 
rules  already  given. 

THERE  be  other  citys  and  corporations  throout  the  territory,  whofe  policy  being 
much  of  this  kind,  would  be  tedious  and  not  worth  the  labor  to  infer  t,  yior  dare  I  ft  ay. 
Juvenum  manus  emicac  ardens. 

I  RETURN,  according  to  the  method  of  the  commonwealth,  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  her  orbs,  which  are  mihtary  and  provincial ;  the  military,  except  the  fbra- 
tegiis,  and  the  polemarchs  or  field  officers,  confifting  of  the  youth  only,  and  the 
provincial  confifting  of  a  mixture  both  of  elders  and  of  the  youth. 

To  begin  with  the  youth,  or  the  military  orbs,  they  are  circles  to  which  the 
commonwealth  muft  have  a  care  to  keep  clofe.  A  man  is  a  fpirit  rais'd  by  the 
magic  of  nature  -,  if  fhe  dos  not  ftand  fafe,  and  fo  that  flie  may  fet  him  to  fom 
good  and  ufeful  work,  he  fpits  fire,  and  blows  up  caftlcs :  for  where  there  is  life, 
there  muft  be  motion  or  work  ;  and  the  work  of  idlenefs  is  mifchief,  but  the  work 
of  induftry  is  health,  To  lit  men  to  this,  the  commonwealth  muft  begin  betimes 
with  them,  or  it  v/ill  be  too  late :  and  the  means  wherby  flie  fcts  them  to  it,  is 
EDUCATION,  the  pLUlic  art  of  government.  But  it  is  as  frequent  as  fad  in 
experience  (whether  thro  negligence,  or,  which  in  tJie  confequence  is  all  one  or 
worfe,  overfondnefs  in  the  domeftic  performance  of  this  duty)  that  innumerable 
children  com  to  ow  their  utter  perdition  to  their  own  parents ;  in  each  of  which 
tlie  fommonwealth  lofes  a  citizen.  Wherfore  the  laws  of  a  government,  how 
wholfom  foever  in  themfelves,  are  fuch  as,  if  men  by  a  congruity  in  tlieir  educa- 
tion be  not  bred  to  find  a  relifn  in  them,  they  will  be  fure  to  loadi  and  deteft.  The 
education  therfore  of  a  man's  ov/n  children  is  not  wholly  to  be  committcil  or  truftcil  ■ 
tx)  himfelf.     You  find  in  *  Livy  the  children  of  Brutus   havinrr  bin  bred  under 
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-^lonarchy,  and  us'el  to  a  gourt  life,  making  faces  at  the  commonwealth  of  Reim: 
A  king  (lay  they)  is  a  man  with  whom  you  may  prevail  when  yon  have  need  there 
fijonld  be  law,  or  when  you  have  need  there  J}?ouId  be  no  law ;  he  has  favors  in  the 
right,  and  he  frowns  not  in  the  wrong  place ;  he  knows  his  friends  from  his  enemys. 
But  lazvs  are  deaf  inexorable  things,  fuch  as  make  no  difference  between  a  gentleman  and 
an  ordinary  fellow ;  a  man  can  never  he  merry  for  them,  for  to  truft  altogether  to  his 
own  innocence  is  a  fad  life.  Unhappy  wantons  !  SciPio  on  the  other  fide,  when  he 
was  but  a  boy  (about  vxo  or  three  and  twenty)  being  inform'd  that  certain  Patri- 
cians of  Roman  gentlemen,  thro  a  qualm  upon  the  defeat  which  Hannibal  had 
given  them  at  Cannae,  were  laying  their  heads  together  and  contriving  their  flight 
with  the  tranfportation  of  their  goods  out  of  Rome,  drew  his  fword,  and  fctting 
himfelf  at  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  they  were  at  council,  protefted,  That 
who  did  not  immcdiaily  fwear  not  to  defer  t  the  common-wealth,  he  would  make  his  foul  to 
defert  his  body.  Let  men  argue  as  they  pleafe  for  monarchy,  or  againft  a  common- 
wealth, the  world  fhall  never  fee  any  man  fo  fottifli  or  wicked  as  in  cool  blood  to 
prefer  the  education  of  the  Ions  of  Brutus  before  that  of  SciPio;  ano'  of  this 
mould,  except  a  Melius  or  a  Manlius,  was  the  whole  youth  of  that  common- 
wealth, tho  not  ordinarily  fo  well  caft.  Now  the  health  of  a  government,  and  the 
education  of  the  youth  being  of  the  fame  pulfe,  no  wonder  if  it  has  bin  the  con- 
ftant  pradice  of  well-order'd  commonwealths  to  commit  the  care  and  feeling  of  it 
to  public  magiftrats.  A  duty  that  was  perform'd  in  fuch  a  manner  by  the  areo- 
pagks,  as  is  elegantly  prais'd  by  Isocrates.  The  Athenians,  fays  he,  write  not 
their  laws  upon  dead  walls,  nor  content  themfelves  with  having  ordaiiCd  punifJrments  for 
crimes,  but  provide  in  fuch  a  way  by-  the  education  of  their  youth,  that  there  be  no 
crimes  for  punifl.w!ent.  He  fpeaks  of  thofe  laws  which  regarded  manners,  not  of 
thofe  orders  which  concerned  the  adminilfration  of  the  commonwealth,  left  you 
fhould  think  he  contradifts  Xenophon  and  Poly  bi  us.  The  children  of  Lncede- 
mon,  at  the  feventli  year  of  their  age,  were  delivered  to  the  padonomi,  or  fchool- 
mafters,  not  mercenaiy,  but  magiftrats  of  the  commonwealth,  to  which  they  v/ere 
accountable  for  their  charge :  and  by  thefe  at  the  age  of  fourteen  they  were  pte- 
fented  to  other  magiftrats  call'd  the  beidiai,  having  the  infpeftion  of  the  games 
and  exercifes,  among  which  that  of  the  platanifla  was  famous,  a  kind  of  fight  in 
fquadrons,  but  fomwhat  too  fierce.  When  they  carne  to  be  of  military  age,  they 
were  lifted  of  the  mora,  and  fo  continu'd  in  readinefs  for  public  fervice  under  the 
difcipline  of  the  polcmarchs.  But  the  Roman  education  and  difciplin  by  the  cen- 
turys  and  clafTes  is  that  to  which  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana  has  had  a  more  par- 
ticular regard  in  her  three  efiays,  being  certain  degrees  by  which  the  youth  com- 
mence as  it  were  in  arms  for  magiftracy,  as  appears  by 

26  Older.  The  twenty-fixth  OllDER,  inftitnting.  That  if  a  parent  has  hut  one  fon,  the  edu- 

cation of  that  one  fon  f jail  be  wholly  at  the  difpcfition  of  tha>t  parent.  But  wheras  ther^. 
be  free  fchools  ereEicd  and  endow' d,  or  to  be  ereBed  and  endow'' d  in  every  tribe  of  ths 
nation,  to  a  fufficient  proportion  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  fame  (which 
fchools,  to  the  end  there  be  no  detriment  or  hindrance  to  the  fcholars  upon  cafe  of  removing 
froin  one  to  another,  are  every  of  them  to  be  governed  by  the  firi5l  infpeSiion  of  the  cert- 
fors  of  the  tribes,  both  upon  the  fchoohnajiers  manner  of  life  and  teaching,  and  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  children,  after  the  rules  and  method  of  that  in  H.cra)  //  a  parent  has  mere 
fans  than  one,  tht  cenfors  cf  the  tribes  fiall  animadvert  upon  and  j/unifa  hira  that  Jends 
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not  his  fans  zvithin  the  ninth  year  of  their  age  to  fom  one  of  the  fchooh  of  a  tribe ^  there 
to  he  kept  and  taught^  if  he  be  able^  at  his  ozvn  charges  ;  and  if  he  be  not  able^  gratis, 
till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  And  a  parent  may  expeH  of  his  fans  at  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  their  age  according  to  his  choice  or  ability,  ivbether  it  be  to  fervice  in  the 
'diay  of  apprentices  to  fom  trade  or  ctherwife,  or  to  further  ftudy,  as  by  fending  them  to 
thi  inns  of  court,  of  chancery,  or  to  one  of  the  imiverfitys  of  this  nation.  But  he  that 
takes  not  upon  him  one  of  the  prefeffwns  proper  to  fom  of  thofe  places,  fioall  not  continue 
longer  in  any  of  them  than  till  he  has  attained  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  every 
man  having  not  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  taken  upon  him,  or  addiEled  himfelf  to  the 
profejfwn  of  the  law,  theology,  cr  pbyjic,  and  being  -no  fervant,  Jhall  be  capable  of  the 
effays  of  the  youth,  and  no  other  perfon  whatfoever :  except  a  tnan,  having  taken  upon 
him  fuch  a  profejfwn,  happens  to  lay  it  by,  e'er  he  arrives  at  three  or  four  and  tzventy 
years  of  age,  and  be  admitted  to  this  capacity  by  the  refpeSlive  phyhrcli,  being  fatisffd 
that  he  kept  not  out  fo  long  znith  any  defign  to  evade  the  fervice  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
but,  that  being  no  fooner  at  his  own  difpofal,  it  was  no  fooner  in  his  choice  to  com  in. 
And  if  any  youth  or  other  perfon  of  this  nation  have  a  defire  to  travel  into  for  en  country  s 
upon  occafion  of  bufinefs,  delight,  or  further  improvement  of  his  education  ;  the  fame  fijall 
be  lawful  for  him  upon  apafs  obtained  from  the  cenfors  in  parliament,  putting  a  convenient 
limit  to  the  time,  and  recommending  him  to  the  embajjadors  by  whom  he  Jhall  be  ajfijled, 
and  to  whom  he  Jhall  yield  honor  and  obedience  in  their  refpeSfive  refidences.  Every  y  cut  h 
at  his  return  from  his  travel  is  to  prefent  the  cenfors  with  a  paper  of  his  ozvn  writing, 
containing  the  interejl  of  Jlate  or  form  of  government  of  the  country s,  or  fom  one  of  the 
country s  where  he  has  bin  ;  and  if  it  be  good,  the  cenfors  Jhall  caufe  it  to  be  printed  and 
publijh'd,  prefixing  a  line  in  commendation  of  the  author. 

EVERT  Wednefday  next  infuing  the  laji  of  December,  the  whole  youth  of  every 
parijh,  that  is  to  Jay  every  man  (not  excepted  by  the  foregoing  part  of  the  order)  being 
from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  thirty,  fhall  repair  at  the  found  of  the  bell  to  their  refpeUive 
church,  and  being  there  affembled  in  prefence  of  the  overfeers,  who  are  to  govern  the  bal- 
lot, and  the  confiable  who  is  to  officiat  at  the  urn,  fhall,  after  the  manner  of  the  elders, 
ele£l  every  fifth  man  of  their  whole  number  (provided  that  they  chufe  not  above  one  of  two 
brothers  at  one  eleSfion,  nor  above  half  if  they  be  four  or  upward)  to  be  a  ftratiot  or  de- 
puty of  the  youth ;  and  the  lift  of  the  Itratiots  fo  eleSled  being  taken  by  the  overfeers, 
Jhall  he  entered  in  the  parijh  book,  and  diligently  preferv'd  as  a  record,  caWd  the  fi.rft 
ejfay.  they  whofe  eftates  by  the  law  are  able,  or  whofe  friends  are  willing  to  mount 
them,  fhall  he  of  the  horfe,  the  reft  are  of  the  foot.  And  he  who  has  bin  one  year  of  this 
lift,  is  not  capable  of  being  reelected  till  after  another  year''s  interval. 

EVERT  IVednefday  next  infuing  the  laft  of  January,  the  ftratiots  being  mufter'd  at 
the  rendevcuz  of  their  refpCoJiv;  hundred,  fljoll  in  the  prefence  of  the  jurymen,  who  are 
overfeers  of  that  ballot,  and  of  the  high  conftable  who  is  to  ofiiciat  at  the  ur,i,  elect  cut  of 
the  horfe  of  their  troop  or  company  one  captain,  and  one  enfign  or  cornet,  to  the  command 
of  the  fame.  And  the  jurymen  having  enter'' d  the  lift  of  the  hundred  into  a  record  to  be 
diligently  kept  at  the  rendevouz  of  the  fame-,  the  firft  public  game  of  this  commonwealth 
Jhall  begin  and  he  perform^  d  in  this  manner.  J V her  as  there  is  to  be  at  every  rendevouz  of 
a  hundred  one  cannon,  culverin,  or  faker  ;  the  prize  arms  being  f org' d  by  fwern  armorers 
of  this  commonwealth,  and  for  their  proof,  hefides  their  beauty,  viewed  and  trfd  at  the 
tower  of  Emporiiini,  ftjall  be  expos'd  by  the  juftice  of  peace  appertaining  to  that  hundred 
(the  faidjuftice  with  the  jurymen  being  judges  oj  the  game)  and  the  judges  fijall  deliver  to 
the  borfeman  thai  gains  the  prize  at  the  career,  one  futc  of  arms  being  of  the  value  of 
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twenty  pounds  ;  to  the  pikeman  that  gains  the  prize  at  throwing  the  bullet,  one  fute  of 
arms  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds ;  to  the  mufketeer  that  gains  the  prize  at  the  mark  with 
his  mufket,  one  fuie  of  arms  of  the  value  of  ten  pounds  ;  and  to  the  cannoneer  that  gains 
the  prize  at  the  mark  with  the  cannon^  culverin,  or  faker,  a  chain  of  fiher  being  the 
value  of  ten  pounds ;  provided,  that  no  one  man  at  the  fame  mufier  plays  above  one  of  the 
prizes.  IVhofoever  gains  a  prize  is  bound  to  wear  it  (if  it  be  his  lot)  upon  fervice;  and 
no  man  ftj  all  fell  or  give  away  any  armor  thus  won,  except  he  has  lawfully  attained  to  two 
or  more  of  them  at  the  games. 

T H  E  games  being  ended,  and  the  mufier  difmifi,  the  captain  of  the  troop  or  company 
fl^all  repair  with  a  copy  of  the  lift  to  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  tribe,  and  the  high  confxable 
i>viib  a  dupUcat  of  the  fame  to  the  cuftos  rotulorum,  or  mufiermafler  general^  to  be  alfo 
communicated  to  the  cenfors  ;  in  each  of  which  the  jurymen  giving  a  note  upon  every  name 
of  an  only  fon,  ffiall  certify  that  the  lift  is  vAthout  fubterfuge  or  evafion  ;  or,  if  it  be  not, 
an  account  of  thofe  upon  whom  the  evafion  or  fuhterfuge  lys,  to  the  end  that  the  phy- 
larch  or  the  cenfors  may  animadvert  accordingly. 

AND  every  Wedncfday  next  infuing  the  lafl  of  February,  the  lord  lieutenant,  cuf- 
tos rotulorum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduHor,  fliall  receive  the  tvhole  mufier  of  the 
youth  of  that  tribe  at  the  renievouz  of  the  fame,  diflributing  the  horfe  and  foot  with  their 
officers,  according  to  the  direSlions  given  in  the  like  cafe  for  the  diflribution  of  the  elders; 
and  the  whole  fquadron  being  put  by  that  means  in  battalia,  the  fecond  game  of  this 
commonwealth  fhall  begin  by  the  exercife  of  the  youth  in  all  the  parts  of  their  military 
difcipUn  according  to  the  orders  of  parlament,  or  direSlion  of  the  council  of  war  in  that 
cafe.  And  the  hundred  pounds  allozd'd  by  the  parlament  for  the  ornament  of  the  mufler 
in  every  tribe,  floall  be  expended  by  the  phylarch  upon  fiich  artificial  cafiles,  citadels,  or 
the  like  devices,  as  may  make  the  beft  and  mofl  profitable  fpcrt  for  the  youth  and  their 
fpeSlaJors.  Which  being  ended,  the  cenfors  having  prepared  the  urns  by  putting  into  the 
horfe-urn  220  gold  balls,  wherof  ten  are  to  be  marked  with  the  letter  M,  and  other  ten 
with  the  letter  P  -,  into  the  foot-urn  700  gold  balls,  whereof  50  are  to  be  mark' d  with 
the  letter  M,  and  50  with  the  letter  P  :  and  after  they  have  made  the  gold  balls  in  each 
urn,  by  the  addition  of filver  balls  to  the  fame,  in  number  equal  with  the  horfe  and  foot  of 
the  flratiots,  the  lord  lieutenant  fhall  call  the  ftratiots  to  the  urns,  where  they  that  draw 
the  filver  balls  fhall  return  to  their  places,  and  they  that  draw  the  gold  balls  jJiall  fall  off 
to  the  pavilion,  where,  for  the  fpace  of  one  hour,  they  may  chop  and  change  their  balls 
according  as  one  can  agree  with  another,  whofe  lot  he  likes  better  But  the  hour  being 
out,  the  conduHor  fcparating  tbem  whofe  gold  balls  have  no  letter,  from  thofe  xmjofe  balls 
are  mark'd,  floall  caufe  the  cryer  to  call  the  alphabet,  as  firfi  A  ;  wherupon  all  they  whoje 
gold  balls  are  not  mark'd,  and  whofe  firnames  begin  with  the  letter  A,  fijall  repair  to  a 
clerc  appertaining  to  the  cuftos  rotulorum,  who  jhall  firfl  take  the  names  of  that  letter; 
then  thofe  of  B,  and  fo  on,  till  all  the  names  be  alphabetically  inroPd.  And  the  youth  of 
this  lift  being  fix  hundred  foot  in  a  tribe,  that  is,  30000  foot  in  all  the  tribes ;  and 
two  hundred  horfe  in  a  tribe,  that  is,  loooo  horfe  in  all  the  tribes,  are  the  fecond 
effay  of  the  ftraiiocs,  and  the  fianding  army  of  this  commonwealth  to  be  alw.iys  ready 
upon  command  to  march.  They  whofe  balls  are  mark'd  with  M,  a:ncxnting,  by  20  horfe 
And  ^<-',  foot  in  a  tribe,  to  2CiOo  foot,  and  c^oo  horfe  in  all  the  tribes;  and  they  whofs 
halls  are  mark'd  with  P,  in  every  point  corrcfpondent,  are  parts  of  the  third  efjay  :  they 
in  M  being  ftraight  to  march  for  Marpelia,  and  they  of  P  for  Panopen,  to  the  ends, 
«nd  according  to  the  further  dir colons  following  in  the  order  for  the  provincial  orbs. 
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IF  the  polemanhs  or  field  officers  he  ekuled  by  the  fcriitiny  of  the  council  of  war,  and 
the  ftrategus  commanded  by  the  parlament  or  the  diSlator  to  march,  the  lord  lieutenants 
fivho  have  power  to  nmfter  and  difciplin  the  youth  fo  cficn  as  they  receive  orders  for  the 
fame  from  the  council  of  war)  are  to  deliver  the  fecond  efj'ay,  or  fo  many  of  them  asjhall 
be  commanded,  to  the  conduiJors,  who  fiall  prefent  them  to  the  lord  Jlrategus  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  by  his  excellency  to  be  the  general  rendevouz  of  Oceana,  where  tha 
council  of  war  fi all  have  the  accommodation  of  horfes  and  arms  for  his  men  in  readinefs  : 
and  the  lord  ftrategus  having  arm'd,  mounted  and  diftrihuted  them,  whether  according  to 
the  recommendation  of  their  prize  arms,  cr  other  wife,  fljall  lead  them  away  to  his  fhip- 
ping,  being  alfo  ready  and  provided  with  victuals,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  all  other 
neceffarys ;  comjnanding  them,  and  difpoftng  of  the  whole  conduct  of  the  war  by  his  fole 
power  and  authority.  And  this  is  the  third  effay  of  the  ftratiots,  which  being  fhip'd,  or 
march'd  out  of  their  tribes,  the  lord  lieutenants  f:all  reelect  the  fecond  effay  out  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fir jl ;  and  the  fenat  another  ftrategus. 

IF  any  veteran  or  veterans  of  this  nation,  the  term  of  whofe  youth  or  militia  is  ex- 
pired, having  a  defrre  to  be  entertained  in  the  further  fervice  of  the  ccmmon-wealth,  fioall 
prefent  him  or  themfelves  at  the  rendevouz  of  Oceana,  to  the  ftrategus,  it  is  in  his  power  to 
take  on  fuch  and  fo  many  of  them  as  fi?all  be  agreed  by  the  polemarchs,  and  to  fend  back 
an  equal  number  of  the  ftratiots. 

AND  for  the  better  managing  of  the  proper  forces  ef  this  nation,  the  lord  ftrategus, 
by  appointment  of  the  council  of  uar,  and  out  of  fuch  levys  as  they  ftjall  have  made  in  either 
or  both  of  the  provinces  to  thut  end,  fhall  receive  auxiliaries  by  fea  or  elfewhere  at  foni 
certain  place.,  not  exceeding  his  proper  arms  in  number. 

AND  whofoever  ftoall  refufe  any  one  of  his  three  efj'ays,  except  upon  caufe  fioewn  he 
he  di [pens' d  withal  by  the  fhylarch;  or,  if  the  phylarch  be  not  affembled,  by  the  cenfors 
of  his  tribe ^  ft:all  be  deem  d  a  helot  cr  public  fervant,  fhall  pay  a  fifth  part  of  his  yearly 
revenue,  befuies  all  other  taxes,  to  the  commonwealth  for  his  protection,  and  be  incapable 
of  bearing  any  magiftracy  except  fuch  as  is  proper  to  the  law.  Neverthelefs  if  a  man  has 
but  two  fens,  the  lord  lieutenant  fhall  not  fuffer  above  one  of  them  to  come  to  the  urn  at 
one  election  of  the  fecond  efiay  :  and  tho  he  has  above  two  fons,  there  ftoall  not  com  above 
half  the  brothers  at  one  eleSiion ;  and  if  a  man  has  but  one  fon,  he  ftoall  not  com  to  the 
urn  at  all  without  the  confent  of  his  parents,  or  his  guardians ;  nor  fall  it  be  any  re- 
preach  to  him,  or  impediment  to  his  bearing  of  magiftracy. 

This  order,  with  relation  to  foren  expeditions,  will  be  prov'd  and  explain'd 
together  with 

The  twenty-feventh  ORDER,  providing,  in  cafe  of  iv.vaficn  apprehended,  that  the  27  OrJcr, 
lords  high  fherifs  of  the  tribes  upon  commands  received  from  the  parlament,  or  the  dicta- 
tor, diftribute  the  bands  of  the  elders  into  divifions  after  the  nature  of  the  efjays  of  the 
youth ;  and  that  the  fecond  divifion  or  effay  of  the  elders,  being  made  and  coififting  of 
^0000  foot,  and  1 0000  horfe,  be  ready  to  march  with  the  fecond  efiay  of  the  youth,  and 
ve  brcught  alfo  by  the  conductors  to  the  ftrategus. 

'THE  fecond  effay  of  the  elders  and  youth  being  marcFd  out  of  their  tribes,  the  lords 
high  fijerifs  and  lieutenants  ftjall  have  the  remaining  part  of  the  annual  bands  both  of 
elders  and  youth  in  readinefs,  which,  if  the  beacons  he  fir' d,  ftiall  march  to  the  rendevouz 
to  be  in  that  cafe  appointed  by  the  parlament,  or  the  dictator.  And  the  beacons  being 
fird,  the  curiata  comicia,  or  parochial  congregations,  fhall  ekCi  a  fourth  both  of  elders 
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fvd  youth  to  he  hamedwth  upon  the  guard  of  the  tribes^  and  dividing  them/elves  as  afore- 
faid^  to  march  alfo  in  their  divifions  according  to  orders :  which  method  in  cafe  of  extre- 
mity fhall  procede  to  the  eleSlion  of  a  thirds  or  the  levy  of  a  fecond,  or  of  the  laft  man  in 
the  nation,  by  the  power  of  the  lords  high  fl.ierifs ;  to  the  end  that  the  commonwealth  in 
her  pJvicft  preffure  may  Jhew  her  trufi  that  God  in  his  jttjlice  will  remember  mercy,  by 
bumbling  ker  felf,  and  yet  preferving  her  courage,  difciplin  and  conftancy,  even  to  the  lafi 
drop  of  her  blood,  and  the  utmoft  farthing. 

'fHE  Jervices  perfortn^d  by  the  youth,  or  by  the  elders,  in  cafe  of  invafion,  and  ac- 
cording to  this  order  fhall  be  at  their  proper  coft  and  charges  that  are  any  ways  able  to 
endure  it ;  but  if  there  be  fuch  as  are  known  in  their  parifhes  to  be  fo  indigent  that  they 
cannot  march  out  of  their  tribes,  nor  undergo  the  burden  in  this  cafe  incumbent,  then  the 
congregations  of  their  parifl^es  flmll  furtiifo  them  with  fufficient  fums  of  many  to  be  repaid 
upon  the  certificat  of  the  fame  by  the  parlament  when  the  atlion  fhall  be  over.  And  of 
that  which  is  refpetlively  injoin^d  by  this  order,  any  tribe,  parifh,  magiftrat,  or  perfon 
that  fioall  fail,  is  to  anfwer  for  it  at  the  council  ef  war,  as  a  deferter  of  his  country. 

The  Archon,  being  the  greateft  captain  of  his  own,  if  not  of  any  age,  added 
much  to  the  glory  of  this  commonwealth,  by  interweaving  the  militia  with  more 
art  and  lufler  than  any  legiflator  from  or  before  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius, 
who  conftituted  the  Roman  militia.  But  as  the  bones  or  fkeleton  of  a  man,  tho 
the  greateft  part  of  his  beauty  be  contain'd  in  their  proportion  or  fymmetry,  yet 
fliewn  without  fltfli,  are  a  fpeftacle  that  is  rather  horrid  than  entertaining;  fo 
without  difcourles  are  the  orders  of  a  commonwealth  -,  which,  if  fhe  gos  forth  in 
that  manner,  may  complain  of  her  friends  that  they  ftand  mute,  and  ftaring  upon 
her.     Wherfore  this  order  was  thus  flefh'd  by  the  lord  Archon. 

My  lords ;_ 

"  ]r\IOGENES  feeing  a  young  feMow  drunk,  told  him  that  his  father  was 
"  '^'^  drunk,  when  he  begot  him.  For  this,  in  natural  generation  I  muft  confefs 
"  I  fee  no  reafon  ;  but  in  the  political  it  is  right.  The  vices  of  the  people  are  from 
"  their  governors  •,  thofe  of  their  governors  from  their  laws  or  orders  ;  and  thofe 
"  of  their  laws  or  orders  from  tlieir  legiflators.  *  Whatever  was  in  the  womb  im- 
"  perfedl:,  as  to  her  proper  work,  corns  very  rarely,  or  never  at  all  to  perfeftion 
"  afterwards  :  and  the  formation  of  a  citizen  in  the  womb  of  the  commonwealth 
"  is  his  education. 

"  Education  by  the  firft  of  the  foregoing  orders  is  of  fix  kinds  :  at  the  fchool, 
"  in  the  niechanics,  at  the  univerfitys,  at  the  ins  of  court  or  chancery,  in  travels, 
"■  and  in  military  difciplin  :  fom  of  which  I  fhall  but  touch,  and  fom  I  fhall  handle 
"  more  at  large. 
S„hook,  "  That  which  is  propos'd  for  the  eredting  and  indowing  of  fchools  throout  the 

"  tribes,  capable  of  all  the  children  of  the  iame,  and  able  to  give  to  the  poor  the 
*'  education  of  theirs  gratis,  is  only  matter  of  direction  in  cafe  of  very  great  cha- 
"  rity,  as  eafmg  the  needy  of  the  charge  of  their  children  from  the  ninth  to  the  fif- 
"  tcenih  year  of  their  age,  during  which  time  their  work  cannot  be  profitable ;  and: 
"  reftoring  them  when  they  may  be  of  ufe,  furniflied  with  tools  wherof  there  are 
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"  advantages  to  be  made  in  every  work,  feeing  he  tliat  can  read  and  ufe  his  pen 
"  has  fom  convenience  by  it  in  the  ineaneft  vocation.  And  it  cannot  be  conceiv'd, 
"  but  that  which  corns,  tho  in  fmall  parcels,  to  the  advantage  of  every  man  in  his 
"  vocation,  muft  amount  to  the  advantage  of  every  vocation,  and  fo  to  that  of  the 
"  whole  commonwealth.  Wherfore  this  is  coinmended  to  the  charity  of  every 
"  wifehearted  and  welminded  man,  to  be  don  in  time,  and  as  God  fhall  ftir  him 
"  up  or  inable  him ;  there  being  fuch  provifion  already  in  the  cafe,  as  may  give  us 
*'  leave  to  procede  without  obftrudlion. 

"  Parents,  under  animadverfion  of  the  cenfors,  are  to  difpofe  of  their  chil-    \rerhsnic5  in 
"  dren  at  the  fifteenth  year  of  their  age  to  fomthing  ;  but  what,  is  left,  according    general. 
"  to  their  abilitys  or  inclination,  at  their  own  choice.     This,  with  the  multitude, 
"  mull;  be  to  the  mechanics,  that  is  to  fay,  to  agriculture  or  hulbandry ,  to  manu- 
•'  faftures,  or  to  merchandize. 

"  Agriculture  is  the  bread  of  the  nation  ;  we  are  hung  upon  it  by  the  teeth  ;  Hulbandry. 
"  it  is  a  mighty  nurfery  of  flrength,  the  bell  army,  and  tlie  molt  alfur'd  knapiac ; 
"  it  is  manag'd  with  the  leaft  turbulent  or  ambitious,  and  the  molt  innocent  hands 
"  of  all  other  arts.  Wherfore  I  am  of  Aristotle's  opinion,  that  a  co.Timon- 
"  wealth  of  hufbandmen,  and  fuch  is  ours,  mull  be  the  bell  of  all  others.  Cer- 
"  tainly,  my  lords,  you  have  no  meafure  of  what  ought  to  be,  but  what  can  be 
"  don  for  the  incouragement  of  this  profeffion.  I  could  wifli  I  were  hulband  good 
"  enough  to  direct  fomthing  to  this  end  ;  but  racking  of  rents  is  a  vile  thing  in  tl:e 
"  richer  fort,  an  uncharitable  one  to  the  poorer,  a  perfeft  mark  of  flavery,  and 
"  nips  your  commonwealth  in  the  faireft  bloflbm.  On  the  other  fide,  if  there 
'•  Ihould  be  too  much  eafe  given  in  this  kind,  it  would  occafion  Hoth,  and  fo  de- 
"  llroy  induftry,  the  principal  nerve  of  a  commonwealth.  But  if  ought  might  be 
"  don  to  hold  the  balance  even  between  thefe  two,  it  would  be  2  work  in  this 
"  nation  equal  to  that  for  which  F.-  bius  was  firnam'd  Maxi.mus  by  the  Romans. 

"  In  manufadures  and  merchandize  the  Hollander  has  gotten  the  ftart  of  us  ;    Manufaaures 
♦'  but  at  the  long  run  it  will  be  found,  that  a  people  working  upon  a  foren  commo-   and  merthan- 
"  dity  dos  but  farm  the  manufafture,  and  that  it  is  really  intail'd  upon  them  only,   *^'^^* 
"  where  the  growth  of  it  is  native :   as  alfo  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  the  carriage 
"  of  other  mens  goods,  and  another  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  to  the  beft  mar- 
"  ket.     Wherfore   (nature  having  provided  incouragement  tor  thefe  arts  in  this 
"  nation  above  all  others,  where,  the  people  growing,  they  of  neceflity  mull  alio 
"  increafe)  it  cannot  but  eftablilh  them  upon  a  far  more  fure  and  efFeclual  foun- 
"  dation   than  that   of  the  Hollanders.     But  thefe  educations   are  in  order  to  the 
"  firll  things,  or  neceffitys  of  nature ;  as  hulbandry  to  the  food,  manufacture  to 
"  the  clothing,  and  merchandize  to  the  purfe  of  the  commonv.ealth. 

"  There  be  other  thingsin  nature,  which  being  fecond  as  to  their  order,  for 
"  their  dignity  and  value  are  firll,  and  fuch  to  which  the  other  are  but  accommo- 
"  dations  j  of  this  fort  are  efpecially  thefe,  religion,  jullice,  courage,  and 
"  wifdom. 

"  The  education  that  anfwers  to  religion  in  our  government  is  that  of  the  uni-  Univeifuys. 
"  verfitys.  Moses  the  divine*  legillator  was  not  only  llcilful  in  all  the  learning  of 
"  the  Egyptians,  but  took  alio  into  the  fabric  of  his  commonwealth  the  learning  of 
"  the  Alidianites  in  the  advice  of  Jethro-,  and  his  foundation  of  a  univerfity  laid 
"  in  the  tabernacle,  and  finilli'd  in  the  temple,  became  that  pinaclc  from  wlicncc 
"  (according  to  many  Jcwijh  and  Chrifiian  authors)  all  the  learning  in  the  world 
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*■  has  taken  wing  •,  as  the  philofopliy  of  the  Stoics  from  the  Pharifees ;  that  of  the 

"  Epicureans  from  the  Sadduces  ;  and  from  the  learning  of  the  Jews  fo  often  quoted 

Aab  17.  iS.     «'  by  our  Savior,  and  fulfilled  in  him,    the   Chrijlian  religion.     Athens  was  the 

'•  mod  famous  univcrfity  in  her  days  ;  and  her  fenators,  that  is  to  fay,  the  Areo- 

"  pagits,  were  all  philofophers.     Lncedemon,  to  fpeak  truth,  tho  fhe  could  write 

"  and  read,  was  not  A^ery  bookifli.     But  he  that  diiputes  hence  againft  univerfitys, 

"  diiputes  by  the  lame  argument   againft  agriculture,  manufafture,  and  merchan- 

"  dizc ;  every  one  of  thefe  having  bin  equally  forbid  by  Lycurcus,  not  for  itfelf 

"  (for  if  he  had  not  bin  learn'd  m  all  the  learning  of  Crete,  and  well  travell'd  in 

"  the  knowledge  of  other  governments,  he  had  never  made  his  commonwealth) 

"  but  for  the  diverfion  which  they  muft  have  given  his  citizens  fiom  their  arms, 

'•  who,  being  but  few,  if  they  had  minded  any  thing  elfe,  muft  have  deferted  the 

"  commonwealth.     For  Rome,  ftie  had  iitgenii/m  par  ingenio,  was  as  learned   as* 

"  great,  and  held  her  college  of  augurs  in  much  reverence.     Venice  has  taken  her 

"  religion   upon  truft.     Holland  cannot  attend  it  to  be  very  ftudious.     Nor  dos 

"  Szdtzcrland  mind  it  much-,    yet  are  they  all  addided  to  their  univerfitys.     We 

"  cut  down  trees  to  build  houfes ;    but  I  would  have  fom  body  fliew  me,  by  what 

"  reafon  or  experience  the  cutting  down  of  a  univerfuy  fhould  tend  to  the  letting 

''  up  of  a  commonwealth.     Of  this  I  am  fure,  that  the  perfeftion  of  a  common- 

"  wealth  is  not  to  be  attain'd  without  the  knov/lege  of  antient  prudence ;  nor  the 

"  knowlege  ot  antient  prudence  without  learning;  nor  learning  without  fchools  of 

"  good  literature :  and  thefe  are  fuch  as  we  call  univerfitys.     Now  tho  mere  uni- 

"  verfiiy  learning  of  itfelf  be  that  which  (to  fpeak  the  words  of  Verulamius) 

"  crafty  men  contemn,  andfimple  men  only  admire,  yet  is  it  fuch  as  wife  men  have  ufe 

"  (?/ ;  for  fiiid.ys  do  not  teach  their  oivn  ufe,  but  that  is  a  wifdom  without  and  above 

*'  them,  won  Ly  obfervation.     Expert  men  may  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particu- 

"  lars  one  by  one ;  but  the  general  comfils  and  the  plots,  and  the  marfjalling  of  af- 

"  fairs,  com  befi  from  thofe  that  are  learned.     Wherfore  if  you  would  have   your 

"  children  to  be  ftatefmen,  let  them  drink  by  all  means  of  thefe  fountains,  where 

"  perhaps  there  v/ere  never  any.     But  v/hat  tho  tlie  water  a  man  drinks  be  not 

"  nourilhment  •,    it  is  the  vehicle  without  which  he  cannot  be  nourifh'd.     Nor  is 

'*  religion  lefs  concern'd  in  this  point  than  government ;    for  take  away  your  uni- 

"  verfitys,  and  in  a  few  years  you  lofe  it. 

"  The  holy  Scriptures  are  written  in  Hebrew  and  Creec :  they  that  have  neither 

"  of  thefe  languages  may  think  light  of  both  •,  but  find  me  a  man  that  has  one  in 

*■'■  perfe6lion,  the  ftudy  of  whofe  whole  life  it  has  not  bin.     Again,  this  is  apparent 

"■  to  us  in  daily  converfation,  that  if  four  or  five  perfons  that  have  liv'd  together 

"  be  talking,  another  fpeaking  the  fame  language  may  com  in,  and  yet  underftand 

'=  very  little  of  their  difcourfe,  in  that  it  relates  to  circumftances,  perfons,  things, 

"  times  and  places,  which  he  knows  not.     It  is  no  otherwife  with  a  man,  having 

"  no  infight  •of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written,  and  the  circumftances  to 

"  which  they  relate,  in  the  reading  of  antient  books,  whether  they  be  divine  or 

"  human.     For  example,  when  we  fall  upon  the  difcourfe  about  baptifm  and  re- 

*'  generation  that  v/as  between  our  Savior   and  Nicodemus,  where  Christ  re- 

"  proachcs  him  v/ith  liis  ignorance  in  this  matter :    .4rt  thou  a  do£lor  in  Ifrael,  and 

"  tinderfiaridcfl  not  thefe  things  ?  What  ftiall  v/e  think  of  it  ?    or  wherfore  fliould  a 

"  doftor  in  Ifrael  have  underilood  thefe  things  more  than  another,  but  that  both 

*•'  baptifm  and  regeneration,  as  was  fhew'd  at  large  by  my  lord  Phosphorus,  v/ere 
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doflrins  held  in  Ifrael?  I  inftance  in  one  place  of  a  hundred,  which  he,  that 
has  not  mafter'd  the  circumftances  to  which  they  relate,  cannot  underftand, 
Wherfore  to  the  underftanding  of  the  Scripture,  it  is  necelTary  to  have  antient 
languages,  and  the  knowlege  of  antient  times,  or  the  aid  of  them  who  have  fuch 
knowlege:  and  to  liave  fuch  as  may  be  always  able  and  ready  to  give  fuch  aid 
(unlefs  you  would  borrow  it  of  another  nation,  which  would  not  only  be  bafe, 
but  deceitful)  it  is  neceffary  to  a  commonwealth  that  fhe  have  fchools  of  good 
literature,  or  univerfitys  of  her  own.  We  are  commanded,  as  has  been  faid 
more  than  once,  to  fearch  tlie  Scriptures  ;  and  which  of  'em  fearch  the  Scrip- 
tures, they  that  take  this  pains  in  antient  languages  and  learning,  or  they  that, 
will  not,  but  truft  to  tranfl..tions  only,  and  to  words  as  they  found  to  prefent 
circumftances  ?  than  which  nothing  is  more  fallible,  or  certain  to  lole  the  true 
fenfe  of  Scriptures,  pretended  to  be  above  human  underftanding,  for  no  other 
caufe  than  that  they  are  below  it.  But  in  fearching  the  Scriptures  by  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  our  univerfitys,  we  have  bin  heretofore  bleft  with  greater  vidlorys  and 
trophys  againft  the  purple  hofts  and  golden  ftandards  of  the  Romijh  hierarchy, 
than  any  nation  -,  and  therfore  why  we  fhould  relinquifh  this  upon  the  prefumf>- 
tion  of  fom,  that  becaufe  there  is  a  greater  light  which  they  have,  1  do  not. 
know.  There  is  a  greater  light  than  the  fun,  but  it  does  not  extinguifli  the  fun, 
nor  does  any  light  of  God's  giving  extinguifli  that  of  nature,  but  increale  and 
fandtify  it.  Wherfore,  neither  the  honor  born  by  the  IfraelitiJJj,  Romany  or  any 
other  commonwealth  that  I  liave  fliewn,  to  their  ecclefiaftics,  confifted  in  being 
govern'd  by  them,  but  in  confulting  them  in  matters  of  religion ;  upon  whofe 
refponfes  or  oracles  tliey  did  afterwards  as  they  thought  fit.  Nor  would  I  be 
here  miftaken,  as  if,  by  affirming  the  univerfitys  to  be,  in  order  both  to  religion, 
and  government,  of  abfolute  necefiity,  I  declar'd  them  or  the  miniftiy  in  any 
wile  fit  to  be  trufted,  fo  far  as  to  exercife  any  power  not  deriv'd  from  the  civil 
magiftrat  in  the  adminiftration  of  either,  if  tlie  Jeivifi  religion  were  dire(fted. 
and  eftablifhed  by  Moses,  it  was  dire6led  and  eftablifli'd  by  the  civil  magiftrat  •, 
or  if  McsES  exercis'd  this  adminiftration  as  a  prophet,  the  fame  prophet  did  in- 
veft  with  the  fame  adminiftration  the  faiihedrim,  and  not  the  priefts ;  and  ib  dos- 
our  commonwealth  the  fenat,  and  not  the  clergy.  They  who  had  the  fuprem.e 
adminiftration  or  government  of  the  national  religion  \n  Athens^  were  the  firlt" 
Archon,  the  rex  fa  cr  if  cus,  or  high  prieft,  and  a  pokmarch;  which  magiftrats 
were  ordain'd  or  elected  *  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  the  church,  congre- 
gation or  comitia  of  the  people.  The  religion  of  Lasedemon  was  govern'd  by  tlie 
kings,  who  were  alfo  high  priefts,  and  officiated  at  the  facrifice  ;  thtfe  had  power 
to  fubftitute  their  fytbii,  embafladors,  or  nuncios,,  by  which,  not  without  con- 
currence of  the  fenat,  they  held  intelligence  with  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
pbos..  And  the  tcclefiaftical  part  of  the  commonwealth  at'  Rome  was  govern'd 
by  the  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  Jacrificiilus^  and  the  Flamins,  all  ordain'd  or. 
elefted  by  the  people,  the  pontifex  hj  the  -f  tribes,  the  king  by  tlie  j^  centurys, 
and  the  Flamins  by  the  §  parifties.  I  do  not  mind  you  of  thele  things,  as  if, 
for  the  m.atcer,  there  were  any  parallel  to  be  drawn  out  of  their  fuperilitions  to 
our  religion  •,  but  to  fliew  that  for  the  manner,  antient  prudence  is  as  well  a  rule 
in  divine  as  human  things ;    nay,  and  fuch  a  one  as  the  apoftles  thcmfelvcs. 
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"  ordaining  elder?  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  eveiy  congregation,  have  exaftly 
"  follow'd :    for  fom  of  the  congregations  where  they  thus  ordain'd  elders  were 
"  thofe  of  Antioch,   Icon'mm^    LyJlriT,    Derive,    the   countrys   of  Lycaonia,  Pijidia^ 
"  Pamphilia,  Perga,  with  Attalia      Now  that  thefe  citys  and  countrys,  when  the 
"  Remans  propagated  their  empire  into  Afia,  were  found  moft  of  them  common- 
"  we;)khs,  and  that  many  of  the  reft  were  indu'd  with  like  power,  fo  that  the 
"  people  living  under  the  protedlion  of  the  Roman  emperors,  continu'd  to  eleft 
"  their  own  magiftrats,  is  fo  known  a  thing,  that  I  wonder  whence  it  is  that  men, 
"  quite  contrary  to  the  univerfal  proof  of  thefe  examples,  will  have  ecclefiaftical 
"  government  to  be  ncceflarily  diiVinft  from  civil  power,  when  the  right  of  the 
"  elders  ordain'd  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  in  every  congregation  to  teach  the 
"  people,  was  plainly  deriv'd  from  the  fame  civil  power  by  which  they  ordain'd 
"  the   rell  of  their  magiftrats.     And  it  is  not  otherwife   in  our  commonwealth, 
"  where  the  parochial  congregation  elefts  or  ordains  its  paftor.     To  objeft  the 
"  commonv/eakli  of  Venice  in  this  place,  were  to  fhew  us  that  it  has  bin  no  other- 
"  wife  but  where  the  civil  power  has  loft  the  liberty  of  her  confcience  by  imbracing 
"  popery ;  as  alfo  that  to  take  away  the  liberty  of  confcience  in  this  adminiftra- 
"  tion  from  the  civil  power,  were  a  preceding  which  has  no/6ther  precedent  than 
"  fuch  as  is  popifh.     Wherfore  your  religion  is  fettled  after  the  following  man- 
"  ner :   the  univerfitys  are  the  feminarys  of  that  part  which  is  national,  by  which 
"  means  others  with  all  fafety  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  liberty  of  their  own 
"  confciences,  in  regard  that,  however  they  behave  themfelves,  the  ignorance  of 
"  the  unlearned  in  this  cafe  cannot  lofe  your  religion  nor  difturb  your  government, 
"  v/hicii  otherwife  it  would  moft  certainly  do-,  and  the  univerfitys  with  their emo- 
"  luments,  as  alfo  the  benefices  of  the  whole  nation,  are  to  be  improv'd  by  fuch 
"  augmcntarions  as  may  make  a  very  decent  and  comfortable  fubfiftence  for  the 
"  miniftry,  which  is  neither  to  be  allow'd  fynods  nor  afiemblys,  except  upon  the 
"  occafion  fhewn  in  the  univerfitys,  when  they  are  confulted  by  the  council  of 
"  ftate,  and  fufter'd  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  religion,  nor  to  be  capable  of  any 
"  other  public  preferment  whatfoever;  by  which  means  the  intereft  of  the  learned 
"  can  never  com   to  corrupt  your  religion,  nor  difturb  your  government,  which 
"  otherwife  it  would  moft  certainly  do.     Venice^  tho  flie  dos   not  fee,  or  cannot 
"  help  the  corruption  of  her  religion,  is  yet  fo  circumfpeft  to  avoid  difturbance  of 
"  her  government  in  this  kind,  that  her  council  procedes  not  to  eleclion  of  ma- 
"  giftrats,  till  it  be  proclaim'd,  fora  papalini^  by  which  words  fuch   as  have  con- 
"  I'anguinity  with  red  hats,  or  relation  to  the  court  oi  Rome,  are  warm'd  to  with- 
"  draw.     If  a  minifter  in  Holland  meddles  with  matter  of  ftate,  the  magiftrat  fends 
"  him  a  pair  of  JJjoes ;  wherupon,  if  he  dos   not  go,  he  is  driven  away  from  his 
*'  charge.     I  wonder  why  minifters,  of  all  men,  fhould  be  perpetually  tampering 
"  with  government ;  firft  becaufe  they,  as  well  as  others,  have  it  in  exprefs  charge 
"  to  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  ordinances  of  men  •,  and  fecondly,  becaufe  thefe  or- 
"  uinances  of  men  muft  go  uj)on  fuch  political  principles,  as  they  of  all  others,  by 
"  any  thing  that  can  be  found  in  their  v/ritings  or  aftions,  leaft  underftand  :  whence 
"  you  have  the  fuffrage  of  all   nations   to  this  fenfe,  that  an  ounce  of  wifdom  is 
"  v^rorth  a  pound   of  clergy.     Your  greateft  clercs  are  not  your  wifeft  men :  and 
"  when  fom  foul  abfurdity  in  ftate  is  committed,  it  is  common  with  the  French, 
"  and  even  the  Italians,  to  call  it  pas  de  clerc,  or,  governo  de  prete.     They  may 
"  bear  v/ith  men  that  will  be  preaching  without  ftudy,  while  they  will  be  governing 

"  without 
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*'  Avithout  prudence.  My  lords,  if  you  know  not  how  to  rule  your  clerg}',  you 
"  will  mofl  certainly,  like  a  man  that  cannot  rule  his  wife,  have  neither  quiet  at 
"  home,  nor  honor  abroad.  Their  honeft  vocation  is  to  teach  your  children  at  the 
"  fchools  and  the  univerfitys,  and  the  people  in  the  parifhes  ;  and  yours  is  con- 
"  cern'd  to  fee  that  they  do  not  play  the  fhrews :  of  wliich  parts  dos  confift  the 
"  education  of  your  commonwealth,  lb  far  as  it  regards  religion. 

"  To  Justice,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  commonly  executive,  anfwers  the  The  ins  of 
"  education  of  the  ins  of  court  and  chancery.  Upon  which  to  philofophize  re-  c'^urtand 
"  quires  a  public  kind  of  learning  that  I  have  not.  But  they  who  take  upon  them  chancery. 
"  any  profeffion  proper  to  the  educations  mention'd,  that  is,  theology,  phyfic,  or 
"  law,  are  not  at  leifure  for  the  efiays.  Wherfore  the  ellays  being  degrees  whcr- 
"  by  the  youth  commence  for  all  magiftracys,  offices,  and  honors  in  the  parifli, 
"  hundred,  tribe,  fenat  or  prerogative ;  divines,  phyficians,  and  lawyers,  not 
"  taking  thefe  degrees,  exclude  themfelves  from  all  iuch  magiftracys,  offices,  and 
"  honors.  And  wheras  lawyers  are  likeft  to  exaft  further  reafon  for  this,  they 
"  (growing  up  from  the  moft  gainful  art  at  the  bar  to  thofe  magiftracys  upon  the 
"  bench,  which  are  continually  appropriated  to  themfelves,  and  not  only  indow'd 
"  with  the  greateft  revenues,  but  alfo  held  for  life)  liave  the  leaft  reafon  of  all  the 
"  reft  to  pretend  to  any  other;  efpecially  in  an  equal  commonwealth,  where  accu- 
"  mulation  of  magiftracy,  or  to  take  a  perfon  ingag'd  by  his  profit  to  the  laws,  as 
*'  they  ftand,  into  the  power,  which  is  legiftative,  and  which  fhould  keep  thein  to 
"  what  they  were,  or  ought  to  be,  were  a  folcecifm  in  prudence.  It  is  true,  that 
"  the  legiflative  power  may  have  need  of  advice  and  affiftance  from  the  executive 
"  magiftracy,  or  fuch  as  are  learned  in  the  law ;  for  which  caufe  the  judges  are,  as 
"  they  have  heretofore  bin,  affiftants  in  the  fenat.  Nor,  however  it  came  about, 
"  can  I  fee  any  reaibn  why  a  judg,  being  but  an  affiftant  or  lawyer,  fliould  be 
"  member  of  a  legillative  council. 

"  I  DENY  not,  that  the  Roman  patricians  were  all  patrons,  and  that  the  whole 
"  people  were  clients,  fom  to  one  family,  and  fom  to  another,  by  which  means 
"  they  had  their  caufes  pleaded  and  defended  in  fom  appearance  _g-r^/« ;  for  the 
"  patron  took  no  mony,  tho  if  he  had  a  daughter  to  marry,  his  clients  were  to  pay 
"  her  portion  :  nor  was  this  fo  great  a  grievance.  But  if  the  client  accus'd  his 
"  patron,  gave  teftimony  or  fuHVage' againft  him,  it  was  a  crime  of  fuch  a  nature, 
"  that  any  man  might  lawfully  kill  him  as  a  traitor;  and  thi=;,  as  being  the  nerve 
"  of  the  optimacy,  was  a  great  caufe  of  ruin  to  that  commonwealth  :  for  when 
"  the  people  would  carry  any  thing  that  pleas'd  not  the  fenat,  the  fenators  were  ill 
"  provided  if  they  could  not  intercede,  that  is,  oppofe  it  by  their  clients  ;  with 
"  whom,  to  vote  othervvife  than  they  pleas'd,  was  the  highelt  crime.  Tlie  obfer- 
*'  vation  of  this  bond  till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  that  is  to  fay,  till  it  was  too 
"  late,  or  to  no  purpofe  to  break  it,  was  the  caufe,  why  in  all  the  former  heats 
"  and  difputes  that  had  happen'd  between  the  fenat  and  the  people,  it  never  came 
"  to  blows,  which  indeed  was  good  :  but  withal,  the  people  could  have  no  remedy, 
"  which  was  certainly  evil.  Wherfore  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  fenator  ought  not 
"  to  be  a  patron  or  advocat,  nor  a  patron  or  advocat  to  be  a  fenator  :  for  if  his 
"  pradtice  hegratis^  it  debauches  the  people  ;  and  if  it  be  mercenary,  it  debauches 
"  himlelf :  take  it  which  way  you  will,  when  he  fliould  be  making  of  laws,  he  will 
"  be  knittino;  of  nets. 
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"  Lycurgus,  as  I  faid,  by  being  a  traveller  became  a  legiflator,  but  in  times 
"  when  prudence  was  another  thing.  Neverthelefs  we  may  not  fhut  out  this  part 
"  of  education  in  a  commonweakh,  which  will  be  herfelf  a  traveller ;  for  thoie  of 
"  this  make  have  feen  the  world,  efpecially  becaufe  this  is  certain  (tho  it  be  not  re- 
"  garded  in  our  times,  when  things  being  left  to  take  their  chance,  it  fares  with  us 
"  accordingly)  that  no  man  can  be  a  politician,  except  he  be  firft  a  hiftorian  or  a 
"  traveller;  for  except  he  can  fee  what  muft  be,  or  what  may  be,  he  is  no  poli- 
"  tician.  Now  if  he  has  no  kncv.'lege  in  ftory,  he  cannot  tell  what  has  bin  ;  and  if 
"  he  has  not  bin  a  traveller,  he  cannot  tell  what  is :  but  he  that  neither  knows 
"  what  has  bin,  nor  what  is,  can  never  tell  what  muft  be,  or  what  may  be.  Fur- 
"  thermore,  the  embafTys  in  ordinary  by  our  conftitution  are  the  prizes  of  young 
"  men,  more  efpecially  fuch  as  have  bin  travellers.  Wherfore  they  of  thele  in- 
"  clinations  having  leave  of  the  cenfors,  ow  them  an  account  of  their  time,  and 
"  cannot  chufe  but  lay  it  out  with  Torn  ambition  of  praifeor  reward,  where  both  are 
"  open  :  whence  you  will  have  eys  abroad,  and  better  choice  of  public  minifters  ; 
"  your  gallants  iliewing  themfelves  not  more  to  the  ladys  at  their  balls,  than  to 
"  your  commonvv'ealth  at  her  academy,  when  they  return  from  their  travels. 

"  But  this  commonwealth  being  conftituted  more  efpecially  of  two  elements, 
'"  arms  and  councils,  drives  by  a  natural  inftindt  at  courage  and  wifdom  ;  which 
he  who  has  attain'd,  is  arriv'd  at  the  perfeiftion  of  human  nature.  It  is  true,  that 
thefe  virtues  muft  have  fome  natural  root  in  him  that  is  capable  of  them ;  but 
this  amounts  not  to  fo  great  a  matter  as  fome  will  have  it.  For  if  poverty  makes 
an  induftrious,  a  moderate  eftate  a  temperat,  and  a  lavifti  fortune  a  wanton 
man,  and  this  be  the  common  courle  of  things ;  wifdom  then  is  rather  of  ne- 
cefTity  than  inclination.  And  that  an  army  which  was  meditating  upon  flight, 
has  bin  brought  by  defpair  to  win  the  field,  is  fo  far  from  being  ftrange,  that 
like  caufes  will  evermore  produce  like  efFefts.  Wherfore  this  commonwealth 
drives  her  citizens  like  wedges  -,  there  is  no  way  with  them  but  thorow,  nor  end 
but  that  glory  wherof  man  is  capable  by  art  or  nature.  That  the  genius  of  the 
Roman  familys  commonly  preferv'd  it  felf  throout  the  line  (as  to  inftance  ii)  fom, 
the  Manlii  were  ftill  fevere,  the  Puelicol/E  lovers,  and  the  Appii  haters  of  the 
people)  is  attributed  by  Machiavel  to  their  education  :  nor,  if  intereft  might 
add  to  the  reafon  why  the  genius  of  a  Patrician  wa.s>  one  thing,  and  that  of  a 
Plebeian  another,  is  the  like  fo  apparent  between  different  nations,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  educations,  have  yet  as  different  manners.  It  was  an- 
tiently  noted,  and  long  confirm'd  by  the  adlions  of  the  French,  that  in  their  firl^ 
afiaults  their  courage  was  more  than  that  of  men ;  and  for  the  reft  lefs  than  that 
of  women  :  which  neverthelefs,  thro  the  amendment  of  their  difciplin,  we  fee 
now  to  be  otherwife.  I  will  not  fay,  but  that  fom  w.&n  or  nation  upon  an  equal 
improvement  of  this  kind  may  be  lighter  than  fom  other;  but  certainly,  educa- 
tion is  the  fcale  without  which  no  man  or  nation  can  truly  know  his  or  her  own 
weight  or  value.  By  our  hiftorys  we  can  tell  when  one  ALirpefnin  would  have 
beaten  ten  Oceaners,  and  when  one  Oceaner  would  have  beaten  ten  Marpeftans-. 
Marc  Anthonv  was  a  Roman,  but  how  did  that  appear  in  the  imbraces  of  Cleo- 
patra }  you  muft  have  lorn  other  education  for  your  youtli ;  or  tiiey,  like  that 
paflage,  will  fhew  better  in  romance  than  true  ftory. 

"  The  cuftom  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  in  diftribiuing   her  magiftracys 
without  refpeft  of  age,  happcn'd  to  do.  well  in  Corvinus  and  Scipio  ;  for  which 
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^  caufe  Machiavel  (with  whom  that  whicli  was  done  by  Rctne,  and  that  which 
'  is  well  don,  is  for  the  moft  part  all  one)  commends  this  courfc.  Yet  how  much 
'  it  did  worfe  at  other  times,  is  obvious  in  Pompy  and  C^.sar  ;  examples  by 
'  which  BoccALiNi  illuftrats  the  prudence  oi  Venice  m  her  contrary  praftice,  af- 
'  firming  it  to  have  bin  no  fmall  ftep  to  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  liberty,  that  thefe 
'  (having  tailed  in  their  youth  of  the  fupreme  honors)  had  no  greater  in  their  ao^e 
'  to  hope  for,  but  by  perpetuating  of  the  fame  in  themfelves ;  which  came  to 
'  blood,  and  ended  in  tyranny.  The  opinion  of  Verulamius  is  fafe  :  the  errors, 
'  fays  he,  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  buftnefs  ;  -wheras  the  errors  of  old  men  amount 
'  hut  to  this,  that  more  might  have  bin  don,  or  fooner.  But  tho  their  wifdom  be 
'  little,  their  courage  is  great  :  wherfore  (to  com   to  the  main  education  of  this 

■  commonwealth)  the  militia  of  0«rt«(2  is  the  province  of  youth. 

"  The  diftribution  of  this  province  by  the  effays  is  fo  fully  defcrib'd  in  the  order, 

■  that  I  need  repeat  nothing :  the  order  itfelf  being  but  a  repetition  or  copy  of 
'•  that  original,  which  in  antient  prudence  is  of  all  others  the  faired: :  as  that  from 

•  whence  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  more  particularly  deriv'd  the  empire  of  the 

■  world.      And  there  is  much  more  reafon  in  this  age,  when  governments  are  uni- 

■  verfally  broken,  or  fwerv'd  from  their  foundations,  and  the  people  groan  under 

•  tyranny,  that  the  fame  caufes  (which  could  not  be  withftood  when  the  world  was 

•  full  of  popular  governments)  fliould  have  the  like  effeds. 

"  The  caufes  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  wherof  the  empire  of  the 'world 

•  was  not  any  miraculous,  but  a  natural  (nay  I  may  fafely  fay  a  neceflary)  confe- 

•  quence,  are  contain'd  in  that  part  of  her  difciplin  which  was  domellic,  and  in 

■  that  which  flie  exercis'd  in  her  provinces  or  conqueft.     Of  the  latter  1  iliall  have 

■  better  occafion  to  fpeak  when  we  com  to  our  provincial  orbs ;  the  former  di- 
vided the  whole  people  by  tribes,  amounting,  as  Livy   and  Cicero  fliew,  at 

■  their  full  growth  to  thirty-five,  and  every  tribe  by  the  cenfe  or  valuation  of 
eftates  into  five  clafTes  :  for  the  ilxth  being  proletary,  that  is  the  nurfery,  or  fuch 
as  thro  their  poverty  contributed  nothing  to  the  commonwealth  but  children, 
was  not  reckon'd  nor  us'd  in  arms.     And  this  is  the  firfl  point  of  the  militia,  in 

■  which  modern  prudence  is  quite  contrary  to  the  antient ;  for  whcras  we,  ex- 
cufing  the  rich,  and  arming  the  poor,  becom  the  vafTals  of  our  iervants,  they, 
by  excufing  the  poor,  and  arming  fuch  as  were  rich  enough  to  be  freemen,  be- 
came lords  of  the  earth.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  this  nation,  who  underftand 
fo  little  what  it  is  to  be  the  lords  of  the  earth,  that  they  have  not  bin  able  to 
keep  their  own  lands,  will  think  it  a  ftrange  education  for  their  children  to  be 
common  foldiers,  and  oblig'd  to  all  the  dutys  of  arms  :  neverthelefs  it  is  not  for 
4  J.  a  week,  but  to  be  capable  of  being  the  beft  man  in  the  field  or  in  the  city ; 
the  latter  part  of  which  confideration  makes  the  common  foldier  herin  a  better 
man  than  the  general  of  any  monarchical  army.  And  wheras  it  may  be  thought, 
that  this  would  drink  deep  of  noble  blood,  I  dare  boldly  fay,  take  the  Roman 
nobility  in  the  heat  of  their  fierceft  wars,  and  you  fhall  not  find  fuch  a  fliambles 
of  them  as  has  bin  made  of  ours  by  mere  luxury  and  flothfulnefs  -,  which,  kil- 
ling the  body,  kill  the  foul  alfo  ;  yhiiniafque  in  vidnere poniint.  "Wheras  common 
right  is  that  which  he  who  flands  in  the  vindication  of,  has  us'd  that  fword  of 
juftice  for  which  he  receives  the  purple  of  magillracy.  The  glory  of  a  man  on 
earth  can  go  no  higher,  and  if  he  falls  he  rifes  again,  and  coms  fooner  to  that 
reward  which  is  fo  much  higher  as  heaven  is  above  the  earth.     To  return  to  the 
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"  Reman  example :  every  chffis  was  divided,  as  has  bin  more  than  once  fhewn 
"  into  centurys,  and  every  century  v/as  equally  divided  into  youth  and  elders  -, 
"  the  youth  for  foren  fervice,  and  the  elders  for  the  guard  of  the  territory.  In 
"  the  firft  claffis  were  about  eighteen  centurys  of  horfe,  being  thofe  which  by  the 
"  infdtuiion  of  Servius  were  firft  call'd  to  the  fuffrage  in  the*  centurial  affem- 
"  blys.  But  the  dehoius^  or  levy  of  an  army,  which  is  the  prefent  bufinefs,  pro- 
"  ceded,  according  to  Polyeius,  in  this  manner. 

"  Upon  a  war  decreed,  the  confuls  elefted  four  and  twenty  military  trlbuns  or 
''•  colonels-,  wherof  ten,  being  fuch  as  had  merited  their  tenth  ftipend,  were 
"  younger  officers.  The  tribuns  being  chofen,  the  confuls  appointed  a  day  to  the 
"  tribes,  when  thofe  in  them  of  military  age  were  to  appear  at  the  capitol ;  the 
"  day  being  com,  and  the  youth  aficmbl'd  accordingly,  the  confuls  afcended  tlu-ir 
"  tribunal,  and  the  younger  tribuns  were  ftraight  divided  into  four  parts  after  this 
"  manner  :  four  were  aiTign'd  to  the  firft  legion  (a  legion  at  the  moft  confifted  of 
"  6000  foot,  and  300  horfe)  three  to  the  fecond,  four  to  the  third,  and  three  to 
"  the  fourth.  The  younger  tribuns  being  thus  diftributed,  two  of  the  elder  were 
"  affign'd  to  the  firft  legion,  three  to  the  fecond,  two  to  the  third,  and  three  to 
"  the  fourth.  y\nd  the  officers  of  each  legion  thus  affign'd,  having  drawn  the 
"  tribes  by  lor,  and  being  feated  according  to  their  divifions  at  a  convenient 
"  diftance  from  each  other,  the  tribe  of  the  firft  lot  was  call'd  :  wherupon  they 
"  that  were  of  it  knowing  the  bufinefs,  and  being  prepar'd,  prefently  bolted  out 
"  four  of  their  number,  in  the  choice  wherof  fuch  care  was  taken,  that  they  offi^r'd 
"  none  that  was  not  a  citizen ;  no  citizen  that  was  not  of  the  youth  ;  no  youth  that 
"  was  not  of  fom  one  of  the  five  claffes ;  nor  any  one  of  the  five  clafles  that  was 
"  not  expert  at  his  exercifes.  Moreover,  they  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  matching 
"  them  for  age  and  ftature,  that  the  officers  of  the  legions,  except  they  happen'd 
"  to  be  acquainted  with  the  youth  fo  bolted,  were  forc'd  to  put  themfelves  upon 
"  fortune,  while  they  of  the  firft  legion  chofe  one  -,  they  of  the  fecond,  the  next ; 
"  they  of  the  third  another-,  and  the  fourth  youth  fell  to  the  laft  legion  :  and  thus 
"  was  the  eleftion  (the  legions  and  the  tribes  varying  according  to  their  lots)  car- 
"  ry'd  on  till  the  foot  were  complete.  The  like  courfe  with  little  alteration  was 
"  taken  by  the  horfe  officers  till  the  horfe  alfo  were  complete.     This  was  call'd 

Jiidg.  20.  9.  "  giving  of  names,  which  the  children  of  T/ri^f/ did  alfo  by  lot;  and  if  any  m^an 
"  refus'd  to  give  his  name,  he  was  fold  for  a  flave,  or  his  eftate  confifcated  to  the 
"  commonwealth.  When  -f  Marcus  Curius  the  conful  ivns  fcrc'd  to  make  a  fuddcn 
"  levy,  and  none  of  the  youth  would  give  in  their  names,  all  the  tribes  heing  pit  to  the 
"  lot,  he  commanded  the  firft  name  drawn  out  of  the  urn  of  the  PoUian  tribe  (which 
"  happened  to  com  firft)  to  he  caWd;  but  the  youth  not  atifwering,  he  order'' d  his  goods 
"  to  be  fold :  which  was  conformable  to  the  law  in  Ifrael,  according  to  which  Saul 
"  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  hew'd  them  in  pieces,  and  fent  them  throout  the 

1  Sam.  11.7.  "  tribes,  faying,  V/hofoever  corns  not  forth  to  battel  after  Saul  a?!d  Samv el,  fo 
"  ftjallit  be  done  to  his  oxen.  By  which  you  may  obferve  alfo,  that  they  who  had 
"  no  cattel  were  not  of  the  militia  in  Ifrael.  But  the  age  of  the  Roman  youth  by 
"  the  Tullian  law  determin'd  at  30 ;  and  by  the  law  (tho  it  ftiould  feem  by  Ma- 

*  Centuriztii:. 

t  Marcus  Curius  Conful  cum  fubiium  dcleflum  edlcere  coaflus  eflet,  &  jurilorum  nemo  refpondifll-t, 
conjeilis  in  fortem  omnibus  Pollise  qure  proxinia  exierat,  primum  nomen  uma  e-xtraftum  citaii  jaffit, 
DPque  eo  refpondente,   bana  adolercenlii  han;\  fuhjecit.     /W. 
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"  CHiAVEL  and  others,  that  this  was  not  well  obferv'd)  a  man  could  not  ftand  for 
"  magiftracy  till  he  was  miles  emeritus,  or  had  fulfil'd  the  full  term  of  his  militia, 
«  which  was  complete  in  his  tenth  ftipend  or  fervice  :  nor  was  he  afterwards  oblio-'d 
"  under  any  penalty  to  give  his  name,  except  the  commonwealth  were  invaded,  in 
"  which  cafe  the  elders  were  as  well  oblig'd  as  the  youth,  -f-  The  coniul  might 
*'  alfo  levy  miliU's  evocatos,  or  foldiers,  commanded  men  out  of  fuch  as  had  ferv'd 
"  their  turn,  and  this  at  his  difcretion.  The  legions  being  thus  complete,  were 
"  divided  by  two  to  each  conful ;  and  in  thefe  no  man  had  right  to  ferve  but  a  Ro- 
"  man  citizen  :  now  becaufe  tv/o  legions  made  but  a  fmall  army,  the  Romans  added 
"  to  every  one  of  their  arms  an  equal  number  of  foot,  and  a  double  number  of 
"  horfe  levy'd  among  their  Latin  or  Italian  aflbciats  ;  fo  a  confular  army,  with  the 
"  legions  and  auxiliarys,  amounted  to  about  thirty  thoufand  :  and  wheras  they 
"  commonly  levy'd  two  fuch  armys  together,  thefe  being  join'd  made  about  fixty 
"  thoufand. 

"  The  fteps  wherby  our  militia  follows  the  greateft  captain,  are  the  three 
'*  eflays ;  the  firft,  ele(fted  by  a  fifth  man  in  the  J  pariflies,  and  amounting  in  the 
"  whole  to  one  hundred  thoufand,  chufe  their  officers  at  the  §  hundreds,  where 
"  they  fall  alfo  to  their  games  or  exercifes,  invited  by  handfom  prizes,  fuch  as  for 
"  tiiemfeives  and  the  honor  of  them  will  be  coveted  ■,  fuch  as  will  render  the  hun- 
"  dred  a  place  of  fports,  and  exercife  of  arms  all  the  year  long  •,  fuch  as  in  the 
"  fpace  of  ten  years  will  equip  :;oooo  men  horfe  and  foot,  with  fuch  arms  for 
"  their  forge,  proof,  and  beauty,  as  (notwithftanding  the  argyrafpides,  or  filver 
"  fhields  of  Alexander's  guards)  were  never  worn  by  fo  many  ;  fuch  as  will  pre- 
"  fent  marks  of  virtue  and  direftion  to  your  general  or  ftrategus  in  the  diftribution 
"  of  his  army,  which  doubles  the  value  of  them  to  the  proprietors,  who  are  bound 
"  to  v;ear  them,  and  eafes  the  commonwealth  of  fo  much  charge,  fo  many  being 
"  arm'd  already. 

"  But  here  will  be  the  objeiftion  now.  How  Hiall  fuch  a  revenue  be  compafs'd  ^ 
*'  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  every  hundred  is  a  great  deal,  not  fo  eafily  rais'd :  mea 
"  will  not  part  with  their  mony ;  nor  would  the  fum  as  it  is  propos'd  by  the  order 
"  of  Pompey,  rife  in  many  years.  Thefe  are  difficulties  that  fit  our  genius  exadlly  : 
"  and  yet  a  thoufand  pounds  in  each  hundred  once  levy'd,  eftablillies  the  revenue 
"  for  ever.  Now  the  hundreds  one  with  another  are  worth  ten  thoufand  pounds  a 
"  year  dry  rent,  over  and  above  pevfonal  eftates,  which  bring  it  to  twice  the  value  : 
"  fo  that  a  twentieth  part  of  one  year's  revenue  of  the  hundred  dos  it.  If  you  can- 
"  not  afford  this  while  you  pay  taxes,  tho  from  henceforth  they  will  be  but  fmall 
"  ones,  do  it  when  you  pay  none.  If  it  be  then  too  much  for  one  year,,  do  it  in 
"  two  :  if  it  be  too  much  for  two  years,  do  it  in  four.  What  huibands  have  we 
"  hitherto  bin  ?  what  is  becom  of  greater  fums  ?  my  lords,  if  you  Ihould  thus  caft 
"  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  after  many  days  you  fhall  find  it:  ftand  not  huck- 
"  ling  when  you  are  olfer'd  corn  and  your  mony  again  in  the  mouth  of  thefack. 

"  But  to  proceed:  the  firft  effay  being  officer'd  at  the  hundreds,  and  mufter'd 
"  at  the  *  tribes  (where  they  are  entertain'd  with  other  fports,  which  will  be  very 
"^  fine  ones)  precedes  to  the  election  of  the  fccond  elTay,  or  Handing  army  of  this- 
"  nation,  confifting  of  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe-,  and  thefe,, 

■f  Quod  per  magnos  turaultus  fieri  foliturn  erat,  juilitio  indifto,  deleflus  fine  vacationibus  habitus  ell, 
Lirj, 

X  Curiaiis.  §  Centuriaus.  *  Tributis. 
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'■•  upon  a  war  decreed,  being  deliver'd  at  the  rendevous  of  Oaaun  to  the  ftra- 
"  tcgus,  are  the  tliird  eflay,  which  aniwers  to  the  Rdnan  legions.  But  you  may 
"  obferve,  that  wheras  the  confuls  elefted  the  military  tribuns,  and  rais'd  com- 
"  raanded  men  out  of  the  veterans  at  their  own  difcretion :  our  polemarchs  or 
"  field  officers  are  elefted  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  council  of  war  :  and  our  veterans 
"  not  otherwife  taken  on  than  as  volunteers,  and  with  the  confent  of  the  pole- 
"  marchs  -,  which  may  ferve  for  the  removal  of  certain  fcruples  which  might  other- 
"  wife  be  incident  in  this  place,  tho  without  incouragement  by  the  Roman  way  of 
"  preceding,  much  Icfs  by  thatwliich  is  propos'd.  But  wheras  the  /^^iwc;;  legions 
"  in  all  amounted  not  in  one  army  to  above  30000  men,  or  little  more,  you  have 
'■'•  here  forty  thoufand  ;  and  wheras  they  added  auxiliarys,  it  is  in  this  regard  that 
"  Marpefia  will  be  a  greater  revenue  to  you,  than  if  you  had  tlie  Indys  ;  for  wheras 
"  heretofore  fhe  has  yielded  you  nothing  but  her  native  thiftles,  in  plowing  out 
"  the  ranknefs  of  her  ariftocracy  by  your  agrarian,  you  will  find  her  an  inex- 
"  hauftible  magazin  of  men,  and  to  her  own  advantage,  who  will  make  a  far 
"  better  account  by  the  arms,  than  by  the  pins  of  Poland.  Wherfore  as  a  con- 
"  fular  army  confilled  of  about  an  equal  number  of  auxiliarys  added  to  their  le- 
"  gions  by  their  Latin  or  Italian  alTociats,  you  may  add  to  a  parlamentary  army 
"  an  equal  number  of  Marpefians  or  Panopeans,  as  tliat  colony  fliall  hereafter  be 
"  able  to  fupply  you  :  by  which  means  the  commonwealth  will  be  able  to  go  forth 
"  to  battel  with  fourfcore  thoufand  men.  To  make  wars  with  fmall  forces  is  no 
*'  hufbandry,  but  a  waft,  a  difeafe,  a  lingring  and  painful  con fumtion  of  men  and 
"  mony  ;  the  Romans  making  theirs  thick,  made  them  fliort,  and  had  little  regard 
"  to  mony ;  as  that  which  they  who  have  men  enow,  can  command  where  it  is 
"  fitteft  that  it  fhould  be  levy'd.  All  the  antient  monarchys  by  this  means  got  on 
"  wing,  and  attain'd  to  vaft  riches.  Wheras  your  modern  princes  being  dear  pur- 
"  chafers  of  fmall  parcels,  have  but  emty  pockets.  But  it  may  be  fom  will  accufe 
"  the  order  of  rafhnefs,  in  that  it  commits  the  fole  condudl  of  the  war  to  the  ge- 
"  neral ;  and  the  cuftom  oi  Venice  by  hei-  proveditori,  or  checks  upon  her  com- 
"  manders  in  chief,  may  feeni  to  be  of  greater  prudence:  but  in  this  part  of  our 
"  government  neither  Venice  nor  any  nation  that  makes  ufe  of  mercenary  forces  is 
"  for  our  inftruftion.  A  mercenary  army,  with  a  ftanding  general,  is  like  the 
"  fatal  fifter  that  fpins  ;  but  proper  forces,  with  an  annual  raagillrat,  are  like  her 
"  that  cuts  the  thred.  Their  interefts  are  quite  contrary,  and  yet  you  have  a  better 
"  proveditor  than  the  Venetian^  another  ftrategus  fitting  with  an  army  ftanding  by 
"  him;  wrierupon  that  which  is  marching,  if  there  were  any  probability  it  ihould, 
"  would  find  as  little  poffibility  that  it  could  recoil,  as  a  foren  enemy  to  invade 
"  you.  Thefe  things  confider'd,  a  war  will  appear  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature  to 
"  that  of  all  other  reckonings,  inafmuch  as  of  this  you  muft  never  look  to  have  a 
"  good  account  if  you  be  ftrift  in  impofing  checks.  Let  a  council  of  huntfmen 
"  aflTembkd  beforehand,  tell  you  which  way  the  ftag  fhall  run,  where  you  fhall 
*'  caft  about  at  the  fault,  and  how  you  ftiall  ride  to  be  in  at  the  chafe  all  the  day  : 
"  but  thefe  may  as  well  do  that,  as  a  council  of  war  diredl  a  general.  The  hours 
"  that  have  painted  wings,  and  of  different  colors,  are  his  council  :  he  muft  be 
"  like  the  cy  that  makes  not  the  fcene,  but  has  it  fo  foon  as  it  changes.  That  in 
"  many  counfillors  there  is  ftrength,  is  fpoken  of  civil  adminiftrations  :  as  to  thole 
"  that  are  military,  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  in  many  counfillors 
•'  there  is  weaknefs.     Joint  commiflions  in  military  affairs,  are  like  hunting  your 

"  hounds 
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*  hounds  in  their  couples.     In  the  Attic  war  Cleomenes  and  Demaratus,  kings 

*  of  Lacedemon^  being  thus  coiipl'd,  tug'd  one  againft  another  ;  and  while  they 
*'  fhould  have  join'd  againft  the  Perftati,  were  the  caufe  of  the  common  calamity ; 
"  wherupon  that  commonwealth  toolv  better  counfil,  and  made  a  law,  wherby 
"  from  thenceforth  there  went  at  once  but  one  of  her  kings  to  battel. 

"  THE  Fidenati  beijtg  in  rebellion^  and  having  Jlain  the  colony  of  the  Romans, 
*'  four  tribuns  with  confular  power  v;ere  created  by  the  -people  of  Rome,  ivherof  one 
"  being  left  for  the  guard  of  the  city,  the  other  three  were  fent  againfi  the  Fidenati,. 
"  who,  thro  the  divifion  that  hapfen'd  among  them,  brought  nothing  ho-me  but  dif- 
*'  honor:  wherupon  the  Romans  created  the  diSfator,  and  Livy  gives  his  judgment  in 
•'  thefe  words :  *  the  turee  tribuns  with  confular  power  were  a  lefj'on  how  ufelefs  in 
"  war  is  the  joint  command  of  fever  al  generals ;  for  each  folloimng  his  own  ccunftls, 
"  ivhile  they  all  differed  in  their  opinions,  gave  by  this  opportunity  an  advantage  to  the 
"  enemy.  When  the  confuls,  Qltintius  and  Agrippa  wert  fent  againfi  the  ^qlt  ; 
*'  Agrippa  for  this  reafon  refused  to  go  with  his  colleague,  faying,  §  That  in  the  ad- 
"  miniflration  of  great  aSlions  it  was  mofi  fafe  that  the  chief  command  fhould  he  lodg'd 
"  in  one  perfon.  And  if  the  ruin  of  modern  armys  were  well  confidefd,  mofi  of  it 
"  would  be  found  to  have  fain  upon  this  point :  it  being  in  this  cafe  far  fafer  to  trufi 
*'  to  any  one  man  of  common  prudence,  than  to  any  two  or  more  together  of  the  great ejl 
"  parts.  The  conliils  indeed  being  equal  in  power,  while  one  was  prefent  with. 
"  the  fenat,  and  the  other  in  the  field  with  the  army,  made  a  good  balance  ;  and 
"  this  with  us  is  exadlly  follow'd  by  the  eledion  of  a  new  ftrategus  upon  the  march. 
"  of  the  old  one. 

"  The  feven  and  twentieth  order,  wherby  the  elders  in  cafe  of  invafion  are 
"  oblig'd  to  equal  duty  with  the  youth,  and  each  upon  their  own  charge,  is  fuit- 
"  able  to  reafon  (for  every  man  defends  his  own  eftate)  and  to  our  copy,  as  in  the 
"  war  with  the  Samnits  and  Tufcans.  ■\  The  fenat  order'' da  vacation  to  be  proclaimed., 
"  and  a  lezy  to  be  made  of  all  forts  of  perfons :  and  not  only  the  freemen  and  youths 
"  were  lifted,  but  cohorts  of  the  old  men  were  likewife  formed.  I'his  nation  of  all 
"  others  is  the  leaft  obnoxious  to  invafion.  Oceana,  fays  a  French  politician,  is  a. 
"  beaft  that  cannot  be  devour'd  but  by  herfelf -,  neverthelefs,  that  governmeift  is 
"  not  perfeft  which  is  not  provided  at  all  points  ;  and  in  this  (ad  trir.rios  res  rediit) 
"  the  elders  being  fuch  as  in  a  martial  ftate  muft  be  veterans,  the  commonwealth 
"  invaded  gathers  ftrength  like  Ant^us  by  her  fall,  while  the  whole  number  of 
"  the  elders  confifting  of  five  hundred  thoufand,  and  the  youth  of  as  many,  being 
*'  brought  up  according  to  the  order,  give  twelve  luccefTive  battels,  each  battel 
"  confifting  of  eighty  thoufand  men,  half  elders  and  half  youth.  And  the  com.- 
"  monwealth  whofe  conftituCion  can  be  no  ftranger  to  any  of  thofe  virtues  which 
"  are  to  be  acquir'd  in  human  lite,  grows  familiar  .with  death  ere  fhe  dys.  If  the 
"  hand  of  God  be  upon  her  for  her  tranfgreffions,  fiie  ftiall  mourn  for  her  fins,  and. 
"  ly  in  the  duft  for  her  iniquitys,  without  lofing  her  manhood. 

Si  fraHus  illabatur  crbis,. 
Impavidam  fericnt  ruin^. 

*  Trcs  tribuiii,  poteftate  cnnfulari,  dccumcnio  fuere,  qu;\m  pluiium  imperiiim  b'ello  Inutile  eflet ;  ten- 
dendo  ad  fua  qtifque  confilia,  cum  alii  aliud  videietu-,  aperuerunt  ad  occafionem,  Incum  hofti. 

§  Saluberiimum  in  adniinirtiatione  maonarum  lerum,  fummam  imperii  apud  unum  tffe. 

t  St'iiatus  juftitium  indi;.i,  deleflum  oniiiis  generis  hominum  haberi  jiiffit :  nee  ingenui  modo,  &  juni*- 
ores  facramento  adatU  funt,  fed  feniorum  etiam  cohortes  fadae. 

The 
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The  remaining  part,  being  the  conftitution  of  the  provincial  orb,  is  partly  civil, 
or  confilling  of  the  elders-,  and  partly  military,  or  confiding  of  the  youth.  The 
civil  part  of  the  provincial  orb  is  direfted  by 


:8  Or('er.  The  twenty  eighth  ORDER,  wherhy  the  council  of  a  province  being  conftituted  of 

Conft  tutinn  twelve  knights,  divided  by  four  into  three  regions  (for  their  term  and  revolution  con- 
of  the  civil  formable  to  the  parh.ment)  is  perpetuated  by  the  annual  election  at  the  tropic  of  four 
pmlhicul^  knights  (being  triennial  magifir  at  s)  out  of  the  region  of  the  fen  at  whofe  term  expires  i, 
orb.  and  of  one  knight  cut  of  the  fame  region  to  be  flrategus  or  general  of  the  province^  vjhich 

magtjlracy  is  annual.  The  flrategus  or  magifir  at  thus  chofen^  fhall  be  as  well  prefident 
of  the  provincial  council  with  po'Vi^er  to  propofe  to  the  fame,  as  general  of  the  army. 
^J  he  council  for  the  reft  f]j all  eletl  weekly  provofls,  having  any  two  of  them  alfo  right  to 
propofe  after  the  manner  of  the  fenatorian  councils  <?/ Oceana.  And  voh eras  all  provin- 
cial councils  arc  members  of  the  council  of  flat  e,  they  may  and  ought  to  keep  diligent  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  fame,  which  is  to  be  don  after  this  manner :  any  opinion  or  opi- 
nions legitimately  proposed  and  debated  at  a  provincial  council,  being  therupon  fign^ d  by 
the  firategus,  or  any  two  of  the  provofls,  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  council  of  flate  in 
Oceana  ;  and  the  council  of  flate  procedivg  upon  the  fame  in  their  natural  courfe 
(whether  by  their  own  power,  if  it  be  a  matter  within  their  inflru^ions,  or  by  authority 
of  the  fenat  therupon  confulted,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  flate  which  is  not  in  their  inflruc- 
tions ;  or  by  authority  of  the  fenat  and  command  of  the  people,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law, 
as  for  the  levys  of  men  or  mony  upon  common  ufe  and  fafety)  floall  return  fuch  anfwers, 
advice,  or  orders,  as  in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  fhall  be  determined  upon  the  cafe. 
The  provincial  councils  (?/ Marpefia  and  Panopea  refpeEiivly  fhall  take  fpecial  care  that 
the  agrarian  laws,  as  alfo  all  other  laws  that  be  or  fhall  from  time  to  time  be  ena^ed  by 
the  parlament  of  Oceana,  for  either  of  them,  be  duly  put  in  execution:  they  fb  all  ma- 
nage and  receive  the  cufloms  of  either  nation  for  the  flapping  of  Oceana,  being  the  com- 
mon guard :  they  flo all  have  a  care  that  moderat  and  fufficient  pay  upon  the  refpeSlive 
province  be  duly  raised  for  the  fupport  and  maintenance  of  the  officers  and  foldiers,  or 
army  of  the  fame,  in  the  mofi  effectual,  conflant  and  convenient  way  :  they  fJj all  receive 
the  regalia,  or  public  revenues  of  thofe  nations,  out  of  which  every  counfillor  flj  all  have 
for  his  term,  and  to  his  proper  ife,  the  fum  of  500  1.  per  annum,  and  the  flrategus 
e.oo\.  as  prefident,  bejides  his  pay  as  general,  which  floall  be  1000  pounds :  the  remain- 
der to  go  to  the  ufe  of  the  knights  and  deputy s  of  the  refpeBive  provinces,  to  be  paid,  if 
it  will  reach,  according  to  the  rates  of  Oceana  -,  if  not,  by  an  equal  diflributicn,  rcfpec- 
tively ;  or  the  overplus,  if  there  be  any,  to  be  returned  to  the  treafury  of  Oceana. 
They  fhall  manage  the  lands  (if  there  be  any  fuch  held  in  either  of  the  provinces  by  the 
<oramouwealth  of  Oceana,  in  dominion)  and  return  the  rents  into  the  exchequer.  If  the 
commonwealth  corns  to  be  poffeft  of  richer  provinces,  the  pay  of  the  general  or  firategus, 
and  of  the  councils,  may  be  refpe lively  increased.  The  people  for  the  refl  fhall  ele£l  their 
own  magijlrats,  and  be  govern' d  by  their  own  laws,  having  power  alfo  to  appeal  from 
their  native  or  provincial  magifir  at  s,  if  they  pleafe,  to  the  people  of  Oceana.  And 
wheras  there  may  be  fuch  as  receiving  injury,  are  not  able  to  profecute  their  appeals  at 
fo  great  a  diflance,  eight  ferje ants  at  law  being  fw or n  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  feal, 
JJoall  be  fent  by  four  into  each  province  once  in  two  years  ;  who,  dividing  the  fame  by 
circuits,  fball  hear  fuch  caufes  ;  and  having  gather' d  and  introduc'd  them,  fljall  return 
to  the  fever al  appellants,  gratis,  the  determinations  and  decrees  of  tie  people  in  their 
/everal  cafes. 

THE 
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"!.' H E  term  of  a  knight  in  a  provincial  orb,  as  to  domeftic  niagijlrarys,  Jloall  he 
cfieemed  a  vacation,  and  no  bar  toprefent  election  to  any  other  honor,  his  provincial  ma- 
gijlracy  being  expifd, 

THE  quorum  of  a  provincial  council,  as  alfo  of  every  other  council  or  affcmhly  in 
Oceana,  fliall  in  time  of  health  conftfl  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  number  proper 
to  that  council  or  affembly  ;  and  in  a  time  of  ficknefs,  of  one  part  in  three  :  but  of  the 
fenat  there  can  be  no  quorum  vjithout  three  of  the  Jignory  ;  nor  of  a  council  without  t-zvo 
of  the  provofts. 

The  civil  part  of  the  provincial  orb  being  declar'ci  by  the  foregoing  order;  the 
military  part  of  the  fame  is  conltituted  by 

The  twenty  ninth  ORDER  ;  ivherby  the  firatiots  of  the  third  effay  having  drawn       -9.^"'^''- 
the  gold  balls  mark' d  with  the  letter  M,  and  being  ten  horfe  and  fifty  foot  in  a  tribe,    of  ihe'nin't"/ 
that  is  to  fay,  five  hundred  horfe,  and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  f cot  in  all,  the  tribes    pirtofihe 
pall  be  delivered  by  the  refpeSfive  conductors  to  the  provincial  firategus  or  general,  at   provincial  orb, 
fuch  a  time  and  place,  or  rendevous,  as  he  fij all  appoint  by  order  and  certificat  of  his 
elelfion :  and  the  firategus  having  received  the  horfe  and  foot  tnention'd,  which  are  the 
third  claffis  of  his  provincial  guard  or  army,  fhall  forthwith  lead  them  away  to  Mar- 
pefia,  where  the  army  confifts  of  three  claffes,  each  clajfts  containing  three  thoufand  men, 
wherof  five  hundred  are  horfe;  and  receiving  the  new  firategus  with  the  third  clajfs, 
the  old  firategus  with  the  firft  claffis  fioall  be  difmifi  by  the  provincial  council.     The 
fame  method  with  the  firatiots  of  the  letter  P,  is  to  be  obferv'd  for  the  provincial  orb  of 
Panopea :  and  the  commonwealth  coming  to  acquire  new  provinces,  the  fenat  and  the 
people  may  ere£i  new  orbs  in  like  manner,  confifling  of  greater  or  lefs  numbers,  according 
as  is  required  by  the  reffeSlive  occafton.     If  a  ftratiot  has  once  ferv'd  his  term  in  a  pro- 
'vincial  orb,  and  happens  afterwards  to  draw  the  letter  of  a  province  at  the  eleSlion  of 
the  fecond  effay,  he  may  refufe  his  lot ;  and  if  he  refufes  it,  the  ccnfor  of  that  urn  fioall 
caufe  the  files  ballotting  at  the  fame  to  make  a  halt ;  and  if  the  ftratiot  produces  the 
certificat  of  his  firategus  or  general,  that  he  has  ferv'd  his  time  accordingly,  the  cenfor 
throwing  the  ball  that  he  drew  into  the  urn  again,  and  taking  out  a  blank,  fhall  difmifs 
the  youth,  and  caufe  the  ballot  to  procede. 

To  perfedl  the  whole  flrudture  of  this  commonwealth,  fom  directions  are  given 
to  the  third  effay,  or  army  marching,  in 

The  thirtieth  ORDER.     When  thou  goefl:  to  battel  againft  thy  enemys,  and      3°  Order, 
feeft  horfes  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than  thou;  be  not  afraid  of  them,  for    Dcui.  20.  i. 
the  Lord  thy  God  is  he  that  gos  with  rhee  to  fight  for  thee  againll  thy  enemys. 
And  when  thou  divideft  the  fpui),  it  fhall  be  as  a  ftatute  and  an  ordinance  to  thee,    '  S3m.3->  24. 
that  as  his  part  is  that  gos  down  to  the  b.utel,  fo  fliail  his  part  be  that  tarrys  by  the 
fluff:  that  is,  (as  to  the  commonwealth  <?/ Oceana)  the  fpoil  taken  of  the  enemy  (except 
clothes,  arms,  horfes,  ammunition  and  vil:luals,  to  be  divided  to  the  foldiery  ly  the  fira- 
tegus and  the polemarchs  upon  the  place  according  to  their  difcretion)  fijall  be  delivered 
to  four  commiffarys  of  the  fpoils  eleSled  and  fworn  by  the  council  of  war;  which  com- 
7nijjarysfi.iall  be  allow''dfioipping  by  the  fi ate,  and  convoys  according  as  occafton  Jhah  re- 
quire by  the  firategus  ;  to  the  end  that  having  a  bill  of  lading  fign' d  by  three  or  more  of 
the  polemarchs,  they  may  foip  and  bring,  or  caufe  f  ah  fpoils  to  be  brought  to  the  prize- 
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office  /«  Oceana,  where  they  fiall  he  fold;  and  the  profit  arifing  by  fuch  fpoils  pjaU  he 
divided  into  three  parts.,  ijohercf  one  jb all  go  to  the  trcafury.,  another  jh all  be  paid  to  the 
foldiery  of  ibis  nation,  and  a  third  to  the  auxiliary s  at  their  return  from  their  ferv ice, 
provided  that  the  faid  auxiliarys  be  equal  in  number  to  the  proper  forces  of  this  nation, 
otherivife  their  fJoare  fijall  be  fo  }nuch  lefs  as  they  themf elves  are  fewer  in  number :  the 
rcjl  of  the  two  thirds  to  go  to  the  officers  and  foldicrs  of  the  proper  forces.  And  the 
fpoils  fo  divided  to  the  proper  forces,  fijall  be  fubdivided  into  three  equal  parts,  tvherof 
one  Jb  all  go  to  the  officers,  and  two  to  the  common  foldiers  :  the  like  for  the  auxiliarys. 
/hid  the  JJjare  allotted  to  the  officers  ffiall  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  wherof  one 
fhall  go  to  the  firategus,  another  to  the  polemarchs,  a  third  to  the  colonels,  and  a  fourth 
to  the  captains,  cornets,  enfigns,  and  under  officers,  receiving  their  fhare  of  the  fpoil  as 
common  foldiers  :  the  like  for  the  auxiliarys.  And  this  upon  pain,  in  the  cafe  of  failure, 
of  xvhat  the  people  of  Oceana  (to  whom  the  cognizance  of  peculat  or  crimes  of  this  nature 
is  properly  appertaining)  fJoall  adjudg  or  decree. 

Upon  thefe  three  laft  orders  the  Archon  feem'd  to  be  haranguing  at  the  head  of 
his  army  in  this  manner  : 


"A 


My  dear  lords  and  excellent  patriots. 

Government  of  this  make  is  a  commonwealth  for  increafe.  Of  thofe  for 
prefervation,  the  inconveniences  and  frailtys  have  bin  fhewn  :  their  roots 
"  are  narrow,  ilich  as  do  not  run,  have  no  fibers,  their  tops  weak  and  dangeroufly 
"  expos'd  to  tlie  weather  •,  except  you  chance  to  find  one,  as  Venice,  planted  in  a 
"  flowerpot ;  and  if  fiie  grows,  (he  grows  top-heavy,  and  falls  too.  But  you 
"■  cannot  plant  an  oak  in  a  flowerpot ;  flie  muft  have  earth  for  her  root,  and  hea- 
"  ven  for  her  branches. 

Bnperium  Oceano,  famam  qua  terminet  afiris. 

"  ROME  was  faid  to  be  broken  by  her  own  weight,  but  poetically:  for  that 
'*  weight  by  which  fhe  was  pretended  to  be  ruin'd,  was  fupported  in  her  emperors 
"  by  a  far  flighter  foundation.  And  in  the  common  experience  of  good  architec- 
"  ture,  there  is  nothing  more  known,  than  that  buildings  fl;and  the  firmer  and  the 
"  longer  ior  their  own  weight  •,  nor  ever  fwerve  thro  any  other  internal  caufe,  than 
"  that  their  materials  are  corruptible  :  but  the  people  never  dy ;  nor,  as  a  poli- 
"  tical  body,  are  fLibjeft  to  any  other  corruption  than  that  which  derives  from  their 
"  government.  Unlefs  a  man  will  de.ny  the  chain  of  caufes,  in  which  he  denys 
"  God,  he  muft  alfo  acknowledge  the  chain  of  efi"efts ;  wherfore  there  can  be  no 
*'  effeft  in  nature,  that  is  not  from  the  firft  caufe,  and  thofe  iucceffive  links  of  the 
"  chain,  v/irhout  which  it  could  not  have  bin.  Now  except  a  man  can  fliew  the 
"  contrary  in  a  commonwealth  ;  if  there  be  no  caufe  of  corruption  in  the  firft 
"  make  of  ir,  there  can  never  be  any  fuch  efFeft.  Let  no.  man's  liiperftition  im- 
"  pofe  profanenefs  upon  this  afl"ertion  ;  for  as  man  is  finful,  but  yet  the  univerfe 
"  is  perfeft,  fo  may  the  citizen  be  finful,  and  yet  the  commonwealth  be  perfect. 
**  And  as  man,  feeing  the  world  is  perfe(51,.  can  never  commit  any  fuch  fin  as  ftiall 
"  render  it  imperfedt,  or  bring  it  to  a  natural  diflblution  -,  fo  the  citizen,  where 
"^  the  commonwealth  isperfecfl,  can. never  commit  any  fuch  crime  as  will  render  it 
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*'  imperfedt,  or  trlng  It  to  a  natural  diflblution.  To  com  to  experience ;  Venice, 
*'  notwithftanding  we  have  found  fome  flaws  in  it,  is  the  only  commonwealth  in 
"  the  make  wherof  no  man  can  find  a  caufe  of  diflblution ;  for  which  reafon  we 
"  behold  her  (tho  flie  confifts  of  men  that  are  not  without  fin)  at  this  day  with  one 
"  thouiand  years  upon  her  back,  yet  for  any  internal  caufe,  as  young,  as  frefli, 
"  and  free  from  decay,  or  any  appearance  of  it,  as  flie  was  born  :  but  whatever  in 
"  nature  is  not  fenfible  of  decay  by  the  courfe  of  a  thoufand  years,  is  capable  of  the 
*'  whole  age  of  nature  •,  by  which  calculation,  for  any  check  that  I  am  able  to  give 
"  my  felf,  a  commonwealth,  rightly  order'd,  may,  for  any  internal  caufes,  be  as 
"  immortal  or  longliv'd  as  the  world.  But  if  this  be  true,  thofe  commonv/ealths 
"  that  are  naturally  fall'n,  mull  have  deriv'd  their  ruin  from  the  rife  of  them. 
"  Ifrael  and  Athens  dy'd  not  natural  but  violent  deaths ;  in  which  manner  the 
"  world  itfelf  is  to  dy.  We  are  fpeaking  of  thofe  caufes  of  diflblution  which  arc 
"  natural  to  government;  and  they  are  but  two,  either  contradiftion  or  inequality: 
"  if  a  commonwealth  be  a  con  tradition,  flie  mull  needs  defl;roy  her  felf;  and  if 
"  ftie  be  inequal,  it  tends  to  ftrife,  and  fl:rife  to  ruin.  By  the  former  of  thefe  fell 
"  Lacedewon,  by  the  latter  Rome.  Lacedemofi  being  made  altogether  for  war,  and 
"  yet  not  for  increafe,  her  natural  progrefs  became  her  natural  diflblution,  and  the 
"  building  of  her  own  vi£lorious  hand  too  heavy  for  her  foundation  ;  fo  that  flie 
"  fell  indeed  by  her  own  weight.  But  Rome  perifli'd  thro  her  native  inequality, 
"  which  how  it  inveterated  the  bofoms  of  the  fenat  and  the  people  each  againtt 
"  other,  and  even  to  death,  has  bin  fliewn  at  large. 

"  Look,  well  to  it,  my  lords,  for  if  there  be  a  contradidion  or  inequality  in  your 
"  commonwealth,  itmuftfall;  but  if  it  has  neither  of  thefe,  it  has  no  principle  of 
"  mortality.  Do  not  think  me  impudent ;  if  this  be  truth,  I  fliall  commit  a  grofs 
"  indifcretion  in  concealing  it.  Sure  I  am  that  Machiavel  is  for  the  immortality 
"  of  a  commonwealth  upon  far  weaker  principles.  If  a  commonwealth,  fays  he,  |;^  ,  5' 
"  were  fo  happy  as  to  be  provided  often  with  men,  that,  when  flje-  is  fwerving  from  c!  20. 
"  her  principles,  fjould  reduce  her  to  her  inflitution,  floe  would  be  i}nmortc:l.  But  a 
"  commonwealth,  as  we  have  demonfl:rated,  fwerves  not  from  her  principles,  but 
"  by  and  thro  her  inflitution  ;  if  flie  brought  no  biafs  into  the  world  with  her,  her 
*'  courfe  for  any  internal  caufe  mult  be  flireight  forward,  as  we  fee  is  that  of  Venice, 
*'  She  cannot  turn  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left,  but  by  fom  rub,  which  is  not 
"  an  internal  but  external  caufe  ;  againfl;  fuch  flie  can  be  no  way  fortify'd,  but  thro 
"  her  fituation,  as  is  Venice ;  or  thro  her  militia,  as  was  Rome :  by  which  ex- 
"  amples  a  commonwealth  may  be  fecure  of  thofe  alfo.  Think  me  not  vain,  for 
•"  I  cannot  conceal  my  opinion  here  ;  a  commonwealth  that  is  rightly  inftituted  can 
*'  never  fwerve,  nor  one  that,  is  not  rightly  infl;ituted  be  fecur'd  from  fwcrving  by  re- 
"  duction  to  her  firfl;  principles :  v;herfore  it  is  no  lefs  apparent  in  tiiis  place,  that 
*'. Machiavel  underftood  not  a  commonwealth  as  to  the  whole  piece,  than  where 
"  having  told  you.  That  a  tribun,  or  any  other  citizen  of 'Rome,  might  propofe  a  law  DiC  b.  u 
"  to  the  people,  and  debate  it  with  them;  he  adds,  this  order  was  good,  while  the  people  *^" '  * 
"  were^ood;  but  when  the  people  became  evil,  it  became  mofi  pernicious.  As  if  tliis 
"  order'^(thro  which,  with  tlie  like,  the  people  molt  apparently  became  evil)  could 
^'  ever  have  bin  good ;  or  that  the  people,  or  the  commonwealth  could  ever  have 
*'  becom  good,  by  being  reduc'd  to  fuch  principles  as  were  the  original  of  their 
"  evil.  The  difeafe  of /^ww  was,  as  has  bin  fliewn,  from  the  native  inequality  of 
■■*'■  lier  balance,  and  no  otherwile  from  the  empire  of  the  world,  than  as,  this  falling 
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"  into  one  fcale,  that  of  the  nobility  (an  evil  in  fuch  a  fabric  inevitable)  kick'd 
"  out  the  people.  Wherfore  a  man  that  could  have  made  her  to  throw  away  the 
"  empire  of  the  world,  might  in  that  have  reduc'd  her  to  her  principles  ;  and  yet 
"  have  bin  fo  far  from  rendring  her  immortal,  that  going  no  further,  he  fhould 
"  never  have  cur'd  her.  But  your  commonwealth  is  founded  upon  an  equal  agra- 
"  rian ;  and  if  the  earth  he  given  to  the  fans  of  men,  this  balance  is  the  balance  of 
"  juftice,  fuch  a  one  as  in  having  due  regard  to  the  different  induftry  of  different 
Pfov.zQ.  \A.  "  men,  y  ex.  faithfully  judges  the  poor.  And  the  king  that  faithfully  judges  the  poor, 
"  his  throne  foall  be  efiablifh'd  for  ever  ;  much  more  the  commonwealth,  feeing  that 
"  equality  -Which  is  the  neceffary  diffolution  of  monarchy,  is  the  generation,  the 
"  very  life  and  foul  of  a  commonwealth.  And  now,  if  ever,  I  may  be  excufable, 
"  feeing  my  affertion,  that  the  throne  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  eftablifh'd  for 
"  ever,  is  confonant  to  the  holy  fcriptures. 

"  The  balance  of  a  commonwealth  that  is  equal,  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
"  whatever  falls  into  her  empire,  muft  fall  equally ;  and  if  the  whole  earth  falls 
"  into  your  fcales,  it  muft  fall  equally ;  and  fo  you  may  be  a  greater  people,  and 
"  yet  not  fwerve  from  your  principles  one  hair.  Nay,  you  will  be  fo  far  from 
"  that,  that  you  muft  bring  the  world  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  your  balance,  even  to  the 
"  balance  of  juftice.  But  hearken,  my  lords ;  are  we  on  earth  ?  do  we  fee  the 
"  fun  .-'  or  are  we  vifiting  thofe  ftiady  places  which  are  feign'd  by  the  poets .'' 

Continuo  audita  voces,  vagitus  £s?  ingens. 

"  Thefe  Gothic  empires  that  are  yet  in  the  world,  were  at  the  firft,  tho  they  had 
"  legs  of  their  own,  but  a  heavy  and  unweildy  burden  •,  but  their  foundations 
"  being  now  broken,  the  iron  of  them  enters  even  into  the  fouls  of  the  oppreft ; 
"  and  hear  the  voice  of  their  comforters  :  my  father  hath  chajtifed  you  with  whips, 
"  hut  I  will  chajtife  you  with  fcorpions.  Hearken,  I  fay ;  if  thy  brother  crys  to 
"  thee  in  aftlidlion,  wilt  thou  not  hear  him  i"  this  is  a  commonwealth  of  the  fabric, 
"  that  has  an  open  ear  and  a  public  concern  ;  fhe  is  not  made  for  her  felf  only,  but 
"  given  as  a  magiftrat  of  God  to  mankind,  for  the  vindication  of  common  right, 
*•'  and  the  law  of  nature.  Wherfore  fays  Cicero  of  the  like,  that  oi  x\\^  Romans, 
"  *  we  have  rather  undertaken  the  patronage,  than  the  empire  of  the  world.  If  you, 
"  not  regarding  this  example,  like  fom  other  nations  that  are  upon  the  point  to 
"•  imart  for  it,  fhall,  having  attain'd  to  your  own  liberty,  bear  the  f\aord  oi  yowx 
"  common  magiftracy  in  vain,  fit  ftill,  and  fold  your  arms,  or,  which  is  worfe,. 
"  let  out  the  blood  of  your  people  to  tyrants,  to  be  ftied  in  the  defence  of  their 
"  yokes  like  water,  and  fo  not  only  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  wantonnefs,  but  his 
"  juftice  into  wormzvood :  I  fay  if  you  do  thus,  you  are  not  now  making  a  com- 
"  monwealth,  but  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  your  own  heads.  A  commonwealth  of 
"  this  make  is  a  minifter  of  God  upon  earth,  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  be  go- 
"  ver-n^d  with  righteoiifnefs.  For  which  caufe  (that  I  may  com  at  length  to  our 
"  piefent  bufinefs)  the  orders  laft  rehears'd  are  buds  of  empire,  fuch  as  with  the 
"  bk-rrmgof  God  may  fpread  the  arms  of  your  commonwealth,  like  a  holy  afylum 
"  t:  the  diftrefs'd  world,  and  give  the  earth  her  fabbath  of  years,  or  reft  from  her 
"  labors,  under  the  Ihadow  of  your  wings.     It  is  upon  this  point  wliere  the  writings 
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*'of  Machiavel,  having  for  the  reft  excel'd  all  other  authors,  com  as  far  ta 
♦'  excel  themfelves. 

"  COMMONWEALTHS,  fays  he,  have  had  three  ivays  of  propagating  them-  Dif.  b.  2. 
"  felves,  one  after  the  manner  of  monarchys,  by  impofmg  the  yo':e,  'ivbich  "dias  the,  ^- ^' 
"  way  of  Athens,  and  towards  the  latter  times  of  Lacedemon  ;  another  by  equal 
"  leagues,  which  is  the  way  of  Switzerland  ;  (I  fliall  add  of  Holland,  tho  fince  his 
"  time)  a  third  by  inequa I  leagues,  which,  to  the  fiame  of  the  world,  was  never  prac- 
"  tis^d,  nay  nor  fo  much  as  feen  or  minded,  by  any  other  commonwealth  but  that 
"  only  of  Rome.  They  will  each  of  them,  either  for  caution  or  imitation,  be 
"  worthy  to  be  well  vveigh'd,  which  is  the  proper  work  of  this  place.  Athens  and 
"  Lacedemon  have  bin  the  occafion  of  great  fcandal  to  the  world,  in  two,  or  at  leaft 
"  one  of  two  regards  :  the  firft  their  emulation,  which  involv'd  Greece  in  perpetual 
"  wars  ;  the  fecond  their  way  of  propagation,  which  by  impofmg  yokes  upon 
"  others,  was  plainly  contradi£tory  to  their  own  principles. 

"  Fo.'^  the  firft  :  governments,  be  they  of  what  kind  foever,  if  they  be  planted 
"  too  clofe,  are  like  trees,  that  impatient  in  their  growth  to  have  it  hinder'd,  eat 
"  out  one  another.  It  was  not  unknown  to  thefe  in  fpeculation,  or,  if  you  read 
"  the  ftory  of  AcESiLAus,  inaction,  that  either  of  them  with  thirty  thoufand  men 
"  might  have  mafter'd  the  eaft ;  and  certainly,  if  the  one  had  not  ftood  in  the 
"  other's  light,  Alexander  had  com  too  late  to  that  end,  which  was  the  means 
*'  (and  Vv'ou'd  be  if  they  were  to  live  again)  of  ruin,  at  leaft  to  one  of  them  :  whcr- 
"  fore  with  any  man  that  underfrands  the  nature  of  government  this  is  excufable. 
"  So  it  was  between  Oceana  and  Marpefia ;  fo  it  is  between  France  and  Spain,  tho 
"  lefs  excufable  ;  and  fo  it  ever  will  be  in  the  like  cafes.  But  to  com  to  the  kcond 
"  occafion  of  fcandal  by  them  given,  which  was  in  the  way  of  their  propagation, 
*'  it  is  not  excufable :  for  they  brought  their  confederats  under  bondage ;  by 
"  which  means  /Ithens  gave  occafion  of  the  Peloponne/ian  war,  the  wound  of  whicii 
"  flie  dy'd  ftinking,  when  Lacedemon,  taking  the  fame  infedion  from  her  carcafe, 
"  foon  follow'd. 

"  Wherfore,  my  lords,  let  thefe  be  warnings  to  you,  not  to  make  that  li- 
"  berty  which  God  has  given  you  a  fnare  to  others  in  pratftifing  this  kind  of  in- 
"  largement  to  your  felves. 

"  The  fecond  way  of  propagation  or  inlargement  us'd  by  commonwealths,  is 
"  that  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  equal  leagues  :  this,  tho  it  be  not  othcrwife 
"  mifchievous,  is  ufelefs  to  the  world,  and  dangerous  to  themfelves  :  ufelefs  to 
"  the  world  ;  for  as  the  former  governments  were  ftorks,  thefe  arc  blocks,  have 
"  no  fenfe  of  honor,  or  concern  in  the  lufFerings  of  others.  But  as  the  ^^tolians, 
"  a  ftate  of  the  like  fabric,  were  reproach'd  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  to  proftitute 
♦'  themfelves,  by  letting  out  their  arms  to  the  lufts  of  others,  while  they  leave 
'•'■  their  ov/n  liberty  barren,  and  without  legitimat  ilfue ;  fo  I  do  not  def  mie  thefe 
"  people  :  the  Swiizer  for  valor  has  no  fuperior,  the  Hollander  for  induftry  no 
"  equal  -,  but  themfelves  in  the  mean  time  ftiall  fo  much  the  lefs  excufe  their  go- 
"  vernments,  feeing  that  to  the  Switz  it  is  well  enough  known  that  the  enfigns  of 
"  his  commonwealth  have  no  other  motto  than  in  te  converte  manus :  and  that  of 
"  the  Hollander,  tho  he  fweats  more  gold  than  the  Spaniard  digs,  lets  him  languifh 
"  in  debt ;  for  Ihe  herfelf  lives  upon  charity.  Thefe  are  dangerous  to  themfelves, 
"  precarious  governments,  fiich  as  do  not  command,  but  beg  their  bread  from 
*'  province  to  province,  in  coats  that  being  patch'd  up  of  all  colors  arc  in  effect  of 

"  none. 
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"  none.     That  tlieir  cantons  and  provinces  are  fo  many  arrows,  is  good  ;  but  they 
"  are  fo  many  bows  too,  which  is  naught. 

"  Like  to  thele  was  the  commonweahh  of  the  annent  Tu/cans,  hung  together 
"  like  bobbins,  without  a  hand  to  weave  with  them  :  therfore  eafily  overcom  by 
"  the  Romans^  tho  at  that  time,  for  number,  a  far  lefs  confiderable  people.  If 
"  your  liberty  be  not  a  root  that  grows,  it  will  be  a  branch  that  withers ;  which 
"  confideration  brings  me  to  the  paragon,  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

"  The  ways  and  means  wherby  the  Romans  acquir'd  the  patronage,  and  in  that 
"  the  empire  of  the  world,  were  different,  according  to  the  different  condition  of 
"  their  commonwealth  in  her  rile,  and  in  her  growth  :  in  her  rife  fhe  proceded 
"  rather  by  colonys ;  in  her  growtii  by  inequal  leagues.  Colonys  without  the 
'■•  bounds  of  Italy  flie  planted  none  (fuch  difperfion  of  the  Roman  citizen  as  to  plant 
"  him  in  foren  parts,  till  the  contrary  intereft  of  the  emperors  brought  in  that 
"  praftife,  v/as  unlawful)  nor  did  Hie  ever  demolifh  any  city  within  that  compafs, 
"  or  deveft  it  of  libercy  ;  but  wheras  the  moft  of  them  were  commionwealths,  ftir'd 
"  up  by  emulation  of  her  great  felicity  to  war  againft  her,  if  fhe  overcame  any,  fhe 
"  confifcated  fom  part  of  their  lands  that  were  the  greatefl  incendiarys,  or  caufes 
"  of  the  trouble,  upon  which  flie  planted  colonys  of  her  own  people,  preferving 
"  the  reft  of  their  lands  and  libertys  for  the  natives  or  inhabitants.  By  this  way 
"  of  preceding,  that  I  may  be  as  brief  as  pofTible,  flie  did  many  and  great  things. 
"  For  in  confirming  of  liberty,  fhe  propagated  her  empire-,  in  holding  the  in- 
"  habitants  from  rebellion,  flie  put  a  curb  upon  the  incurfion  of  enemys  ;  in  ex- 
"  onerating  her  felf  of  the  poorer  fort,  fhe  multiply'd  her  citizens  ;  in  rewarding 
"  her  veterans,  fhe  render'd  the  reft  lefs  feditious ;  and  in  acquiring  to  her  felf  the 
"  reverence  of  a  common  parent,  flie  from  time  to  time  became  the  mother  of 
"  newborn  citys. 

"  In  her  farther  growth  the  way  of  her  propagation  went  more  upon  leagues, 
•"  which  for  the  firft  divifion  were  of  two  kinds,  Ibcial  and  provincial. 

"  Again,  fecial  leagues,  or  leagues  of  Ibciety,  were  of  two  kinds. 

"  The  firft  call'd  latinily  ox  hat  in.,  the  fecond  Italian  right. 

"  The  league  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.,  or  Latin  right,  approach'd 
*'  neareft  to  jus  qtdritium,  or  the  right  of  a  native  Roman.  The  man  or  the  city 
"  that  was  honor'd  with  this  right,  was  civitate  donatus  cum  ftiffragio,  adopted  a  ci- 
"  tizen  of  Rome,  with  the  right  of  giving  fuffrage  with  the  people  in  fom  cafes,  as 
"  thole  of  confirmation  of  law,  or  determination  in  judicature,  if  both  the  confuls 
"  were  agreed,  not  otherwife  -,  wherfore  that  coming  to  little,  the  greateft  and  moft 
*'  peculiar  part  of  this  privilege  was,  that  who  had  born  magiftracy  (at  leaft  that  of 
"  <edil  ov  qu.eftor)  in  any  Latin  city,  was  by  conlequence  of  the  fame,  a  citizen  of 
"  Rome  at  all  points. 

"  Italian  right  viz%  alio  a  donation  of  the  city,  but  without  fuffrage:  they 
"  who  were  in  either  of  thele  leagues,  were  govern'd  by  their  own  laws  and  magi- 
"  ftrats,  having  all  the  rights,  as  to  liberty,  of  citizens  of  Rome,  yielding  and 
^'  P^yi"?  t^o  the  commonwealth  as  head  of  the  league,  and  having  in  the  conduft 
"  of  all  affairs  appertaining  to  the  common  caufe,  fuch  aid  of  men  and  mony  as 
'"  was  particularly  agreed  to  upon  the  merit  of  the  caufe,  and  fpecify'd  in  their 
"  refpeftive  leagues,  whence  fuch  leagues  came  to  be  call'd  equal  or  inequal  acr 
*'  cordjngly. 

•"  Pro- 
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"  Provincial  leagues  were  of  different  extenfion,  according  to  the  merit  and 
"  capacity  of  a  conquer'd  peopie  ;  but  they  were  all  of  one  kind :  for  every  pro- 
"  vince  was  govern'd  by  Roman  magiftrats,  as  a  prfetor  or  a  proconfiil,  according 
"  to  the  dignity  of  the  province,  for  the  civil  adminiftration  and  conduft  of  the 
"  provincial  army ;  and  a  qusitor  for  the  gathering  of  the  public  revenue,  from 
"  which  magiftrats  a  province  migiit  appeal  to  Rome. 

"  For   the  better  underftanding  of  thefe  particulars,  I  fhall  exemplify  in  as-- 
"  many  of  them  as  is  needful :   and  firfl:  in  Macedojt. 

"  The  Macedonians  were  thrice  conquer'd  by  the  Romans,  firfl  under  the  con- 
"  duft  of  Ti/us  QuiNTus  Flamjnius  ;  fecondly,  under  that  of  Lucius  ^mi- 
*'  Lius  Paums;  and,    thirdly,  under  that  of  Quintus   C^-:cilius   Metellus,. 
"  thence  call'd  Macedonici's. 

"  For  the  firft  time  Philip  oi  Macedon,  who  (poffeft  of  acrocorinthts)  boafted 
"  no  lel's  than  was  true,  that  he  had  Greece  in  fetters,  being  overcom  by  Flami- 
"  Nius,  had  his  kingdom  reftor'd  to  him,  upon  condition  that  he  fhould  imme- 
"  diatly  fet  all  the  citys  which  he  held  in  Greece  t^xvA  in  /}fta  at  liberty  •,  and  that  he 
"  fhould  not  make  war  out  of  Macedon,  but  by  leave  of  the  fenat  of  Rome-, 
"  which  Philip  (having  no  other  way  to  fave  any  thing)  agreed  fhould  be  don 
"  accordingly. 

"  The  Grecians  being  at  this  time  afTembl'd  at  the  IJlhmian  games,  where  the 
"  concourfe  was  mighty  great,  a  crier,  appointed  to  the  office  by  Flaminius,  . 
"  was  heard  among  them  proclaiming  all  Greece  to  be  free  •,  to  which  the  people 
"  being  amaz'd  at  lo  hopelefs  a  thing,  gave  little  credit,  till  they  receiv'd  luch 
"  teflimony  of  the  truth  as  put  it  paft  all  doubt,  wherupon  they  fell  immediatly 
*'  on  running  to  the  proconful  with  flowers  and  garlands,  and  fuch  violent  expref- 
"  fions  of  their  admiration  and  joy,  as,  if  Flaminius,  a  young  man,  about  thirty- 
"  three,  had  not  alfo  bin  very  ftrong,  he  muft  have  dy'd  of  no  other  death  than 
"  their  kindnels,  while  every  one  ftnving  to  touch  his  hand,  they  bore  him  up 
"  and  down  the  field  with  an  unruly  throng,  full  of  fuch  ejaculations  as  theie : 
"  How  !  Is  there  a  people  in  the  world,  that  at  their  own  charge,  at  their  own 
"  peril,  will  fight  for  the  liberty  of  another  ?  Did  they  live  at  the  next  door  to 
"  this  fire  ?  Or  what  kind  of  men  are  thefe,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  pafs  the  feas, 
"  that  the  world  may  be  govern'd  Vv'ith  righteoufnefs  ?  The  citys  of  Greece  and  of 
"  ^ifia  fliake  off  their  iron  fetters  at  the  voice  of  a  cryer  !  Was  it  madnefs  to  ima- 
"  gin  fuch  a  thing,  and  is  it  don  ?    O  virtue !  O  felicity  !  O  fame  ! 

"  In  this  example  your  lordfliips  have  a  donation  of  liberty,  or  of  Italian  right 
"  to  a  people,  by  reflitution  to  what  they  had  formerly  injoy'd  ;  and  fom  particu- 
"  lar  men,  familys  or  citys,  .according  to  their  merit  of  the  Romans,  if  not  upon 
"  this,  yet  upon  the  like  occafions,  were  gratify'd  with  lacinity. 

"  But  Philip's  fhare  by  this  means  did  not  pleafe  him,  wherfore  the  league  was 
"  broken  by  his  fon  Perseus  ;  and  the  Macedonians  therupon  for  the  fecond  time 
"  conquer'd  by /Emilius  Paulus,  their  king  taken,  and  they  fom  time  after  the 
"  viftory  fummon'd  to  the  tribunal  of  the  general  j  wheie  rcmembring  how  little 
"  hope  they  ought  to  have  of  pardon,  they  expefled  fom  dreadful  fentence  : 
"  when  tEmi^.ius  in  the  firft  place  declar'd  the  Macedonians  to  be  free,  in  the  full 
"  pofiefTion  of  their  lands,  goods,  and  laws,  with  right  to  cle(ft  annual  magillrats, 
*'  yielding  and  paying  to  the  people  of  Rome  one  half  of  the  tribute  which  they 
"  were  accuftom'd  to  pay  to  their  own  kings.  This  don  he  went  on,  making  lb 
7  "  Ikiiful 
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"  fl-iilful  a  divllion  of  the  country  in  order  to  the  methodizing  of  the  people,  and 
"  carting  them  into  the  form  of  popular  government,  that  the  Macedonians^  being 
"  lirft  furpriz'd  with  the  virtue  of  the  Romans,  began  now  to  alter  the  fcene  of 
"  their  admiration,  that  a  ftranger  fliould  do  fuch  things  for  them  in  their  own 
"  couatry,  and  with  fuch  facility,  as  they  had  never  fo  much  as  once  imagin'd  to 
"  be  poffible.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  i^MiLiuf,  as  if  not  didating  to  conquer'd 
"  enemys,  but  to  Ibm  well-defcrving  friends,  gave  them  in  the  laft  place  laws  fo 
"  fuitable,  and  contriv'd  with  fuch  care  and  prudence,  that  long  ufe  and  expe- 
"  rience  (the  only  corredrefs  of  works  of  this  nature)  could  never  find  a  fault  in 
«'  them. 

"  In  this  example  you  have  a  donation  of  liberty,  or  of  Italian  right,  to  a 
"  people  that  had  not  tailed  of  it  before,  but  were  nov.'  taught  how  to  ufe  it. 

"  Mv  LORDS,  the  royalifls  fhould  compare  what  we  are  doing,  and  we  what 
"  hitherto  we  have  don  for  them,  with  this  example.  It  is  a  fliame  that  while  we 
"  are  boafting  up  our  felves  above  all  others,  we  (hould  yet  be  fo  far  from  imi- 
*'  taring  fuch  examples  as  thefe,  that  we  do  not  fo  much  as  underftand  that  if  go- 
"  vernment  be  the  parent  of  manners,  where  there  are  no  heroic  virtues,  there  is 
"  no  heroic  g-overnment. 
^  "  But  the  Macedonians  rebelling,  at  the  name  of  a  falfe  Philip,  the  third  time 

"  againft  the  Romans  were  by  them  judg'd  incapable  of  liberty,  and  reduc'd  by 
"  Metellus  to  a  province. 

"  Now  wheras  it  remains,  that  1  explain  the  nature  of  a  province,  I  fhall  rather 
"  chufe  that  of  Sicily,  becaufe  having  bin  the  firft  which  the  Romans  made,  the 
"  defcriptions  of  the  reft  relate  to  it. 

"  11^ E  have  fo  received  the  Sicilian  citys  into  amity,  fays  Cicero,  that  they  injoy 
"  their  antient  lazvs ;  and  upon  no  other  condition  than  of  the  fame  obedience  to  the 
"  people  of  Rome,  ivkich  they  formerly  yielded  to  their  own  princes  or  fuperiors.  So 
"  the  Sicilians,  wheras  they  had  bin  parcel'd  out  to  divers  princes,  and  into  divers 
^'  ftates  (tlie  caufe  of  perpetual  wars,  wherby,  hewing  one  another  down,  they 
"  became  facrifices  to  the  ambition  of  their  neighbors,  or  of  fom  invader)  were 
"  now  receiv'd  at  the  old  rate  into  a  new  protection  which  could  hold  them,  and  in 
"  which  no  enemy  durft  touch  them ;  nor  was  it  polTible,  as  the  cafe  then  ftoo'd, 
"  for  the  Sicilians  to  receive,  or  for  tlie  Romans  to  give  more. 

"  A  RoM.->N  province  is  defin'd  by  Sigonius,  a  region  having  provincial  right. 
"  Provincial  right  in  general  was  to  be  govern'd  by  a  Roman  praetor,  or  conful,  in 
"  matters  at  leail  of  ftate,  and  of  the  militia  :  and  by  a  quaftor,  whofe  office  it  was 
"  to  receive  the  public  revenue.  Provincial  right  in  particular  was  different,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  different  leagues  or  agreements  between  the  commonwealth,  and 
"  the  people  reduc'd  into  a  province.  Siculi  hoc  jure  fimt,  ut  quod  civis  cum  cive 
"  agat,  dcmi  certct  fuis  Icgihus  ;  quod  ftculus  cum  ficulo  non  ejufdem  civitatis,  ut  de  eo 
"  prater  judices,  ex  P.  Rupilii  deer e to,  fortiatur.  ^tod  privatus  a  populo  petit,  aut 
"  populus  a  pyivato,  f  natus  ex  aliqua  civitate,  qui  judicet,  datur,  cui  altern.-e  civi- 
"  tatcs  rejeoiie  funt.  ^od  vivis  Romanus  a  ficulo  petit,  ficulus  judex  datur;  quod 
"  ficulus  a  cive  Romano,  civis  Romanus  datur.  Caterarum  rerum  feleSli  judices  ex 
■"  civium  Romanorum  conventu  proponi  folent.  Inter  aratores  ^  decumanos  lege  fru- 
"  mentaria,  quam  Hicronicam  appellant,  judicia  fiunt.  Becaufe  the  reft  would 
"  oblige  me  to  a  difcourfe  too  large  for  this  place,  it  Ihall  fuffice  that  I  have  (hew'U 
"  you  how  it  was  in  Sicily. 

"  My 
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"  My  lords,  Upon  the  fabric  of  your  provincial  orb  I  fhall  not  hold  you  ; 
<'  becaufe  it  is  fufficiently  dcfcrib'd  in  the  order,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  you 
"  think  it  inferior  to  the  way  of  z  prator  and  a  qu^eftor.  But  wheras  the  provincial 
"  way  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  v/as  that  wherby  it  held  the  empire  of  the 
"  world,  and  your  orbs  are  intended  to  be  capable  at  lead  of  the  like  ufe ;  there 
"  may  arife  many  controverfys :  as  whether  fuch  a  courfe  be  lawful  -,  whether  it  be 
"  feizible ;  and,  feeing  that  the  Romans  were  ruin'd  upon  that  point,  whether  it 
"  would  not  be  to  the  deftruftion  of  the  commonv/ealth. 

"  For  the  firft,  If  the  empire  of  a  commonwealth  be  an  occafion  to  afk  whether 
"  it  be  lawful  for  a  commonwealth  to  afpire  to  the  empire  of  the  world,  it  is  to 
"  afk  whether  it  be  lawful  for  it  to  do  its  duty,  or  to  put  the  world  into  a  better 
"  condition  than  it  was  before. 

"  And  to  afk  whether  this  be  feizible,  is  to  afls  why  the  Oceaner,  being  under 
"  the  like  adminiftration  of  government,  may  not  do  as  much  with  two  hundred 
"  men  as  the  Roman  did  with  one  hundred  -,  for  comparing  their  commonwealths  in 
"  their  rife,  the  difference  is  yet  greater  :  now  that  Rcme  (fens  avaritia  luxuriaque) 
"  thro  the  natural  thirfl  of  her  conftitution,  came  at  length  with  the  fulnefs  of  her 
"  provinces  to  burft  herfelf,  this  is  no  otherwife  to  be  underftood,  than  as  when  a 
"  man  that  from  his  own  evil  conftitution  had  contrafted  the  dropfy,  dys  with 
"  drinking :  it  being  apparent  that  in  cafe  her  agrarian  had  held,  fhe  could  never 
"  have  bin  thus  ruin'd:  and  I  have  already  demonftrated  that  your  agrarian  being 
"  once  pois'd,  can  never  break  or  fwerve. 

"  Wherfore  to  draw  towards  fome  conclufion  of  this  difcourfe,  let  me  incul- 
"  cat  the  ufe,  by  felefting  a  few  confiderations  out  of  many.  The  regard  had  in 
"  this  place  to  the  empire  of  the  world  appertains  to  a  well-order'd  commonwealth, 
*'  more  efpecially  for  two  reafons  ; 

"  I.  The  facility  of  this  great  enterprize,  by  a  government  of  the  model 
*'  propos'd. 

"  2.  The  danger  that  you  would  run  in  the  omiffion  of  fuch  a  government. 

"  The  facility  of  this  enterprize,  upon  the  grounds  already  laid,  muft  needs  be 
"  great,  forafmuch  as  the  empire  of  tlie  world  has  bin,  both  in  reafon  and  expe- 
"  rience,  the  necefTary  confequence  of  a  commonwealth  of  this  nature  only :  for 
"  tho  it  has  bin  given  to  all  kinds  to  drive  at  it,  fince  that  oi  Athens  or  Lacede- 
"  mon,  if  the  one  had  not  hung  in  the  other's  light  might  have  gain'd  it;  yet  could 
"  neither  of  them  have  held  it :  not  /.thens^  thro  the  manner  of  her  propagation, 
"  which,  being  by  downright  tyranny,  could  not  preferve  what  fne  had  ;  nor  Lace- 
"  deinon,  becai  fe  fhe  was  overthrown  by  the  weight  of  a  lels  conqucfl.  The  faci- 
"  lity  then  of  this  great  enterprize  being  peculiar  to  popular  government,  I  fliall 
"  confider  it,  firfl,  In  gaining;  and  fecondly.  In  holding. 

"  For  the  former,  volenti  non  fit  injuria  ;  it  is  faid  of  the  people  under  Eumen-fs, 
"  tliat  they  would  not  have  chang'd  their  fubjeftion  for  liberty ;  wherfore  the  Ro- 
"  mans  gave  them  no  dillurbance.  If  a  people  be  contented  witli  their  govern- 
*'  ment,  it  is  a  certain  fign  that  it  is  good,  and  much  good  do  them  with  it.  The 
"  fword  of  your  magiflracy  is  for  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil.  Eumenes  had 
"  the  fear  of  God,  or  of  the  Romans  before  his  cys  ;  concerning  iiich  iic  has  givt-n 
"  you  no  commiiTion. 

"  But  till  we  can  fay  here  are  the  Romans,  where  is  Eumenes  ?  do  not  think 
**  that  the  late  appearances  of  Cod  to  vou  have  bin  altogether  for  your  fch  cs ;  he 
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"  has  furely  feen  the  affi:.5lion  of  your  brethren,  and  heard  their  cry  hy  reafon  of  their 
"  ta/kmajlers.  For  to  believe  otherwife,  is  not  only  to  be  mindlefs  of  his  ways». 
"  but  altogether  deaf.  If  you  have  ears  to  hear,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  will 
"  certainly  be  call'd  upon :  for  if,  while  there  is  no  ftock  of  liberty,  no  fanftuary 
"  of  the  afllided,  it  be  a  common  obje6l  to  behold  a  people  calling  themfelves  out 
"  of  the  pan  of  one  prince  into  the  fire  of  another  -,  what  can  you  think,  but  if  the 
"  world  fhould  fee  the  Roman  eagle  again,  fhe  would  renew  her  age,  and  her 
"  flight  ?  nor  did  ever  fhe  fprcad  her  wings  with  better  omen,  than  will  be  read  in 
"  your  enfigns  •,  which  if,  call'd  in  by  an  opprefs'd  people  they  interpofe  between 
*'  them  and  their  yoke,  the  people  themfelves  muft  either  do  nothing  in  the  mean 
"  time,  or  have  no  more  pains  to  take  for  their  willi'd  fruit  than  to  gather  it,  if 
"  that  be  not  likewife  don  for  them.  Wherfore  this  muft  needs  be  eafy,  and  yet 
*'  you  have  a  greater  facility  than  is  in  the  arm  of  flefh ;  for  if  the  caufe  of  man- 
"  kind  be  the  caufe  of  God,  the  Lord  of  Hofts  will  be  your  captain,  and  you  iliall  be 
*'  apraife  to  the  whole  earth. 

"  The  facility  of  holding  is  in  the  way  of  your  propagation  ;  if  you  take  that  of 
"  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  you  fhall  rain  fnares  -,  but  either  catch,  or  hold  nothing, 
"  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  :  if  fetting  up  for  liberty,  you  impofe 
"  yokes,  he  will  infallibly  deftroy  you.     On  the  other  fide,  to  go  about  a  work  of 
"  this  nature  by  a  league  without  a  head,  is  to  abdicat  that  magiftracy,  wherwith 
"  he  has  not  only  indu'd  you,  but  wherof  he  will  require  an  account  of  you  ;  for, 
"  curfed  is  he  that  dos  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.     Wherfore  you  are  to  take 
"  the  courfe  of  Rome  :  if  you  have  fubdu'd  a  nation  that  is  capable  of  liberty,  you 
"  fliall  make  them  a  prefent  of  it,  as  did  Flaminius  to  Greece,  and  ^milius  to^^ 
"  Macedon,  referving  to  your  felves  fome  part  of  that  revenue  which  was  legally 
"  paid  to  the  former  government,  together  with  the  right  of  being  head  of  the 
"  league,  which  includes  fuch  levys  of  men  and  mony  as  fliall  be  neceflary  for  the 
*'  carrying  on  of  the  public  work.     For  if  a  people  have  by  your  means  attain'd 
.    "  to  freedom,  they  ow  both  to  the  caufe  and  you,  fuch  aid  as  may  propagat  the 
"  like  fruit  to  the  reft  of  the  world.     But  wheras  every  nation  is  not  capable  of  her 
"  liberty  to  this  degree,  left  you  be  put  to  doing  and  undoing  of  things,  as  the 
"  Romans  were  in  Macedon,  you  fhall  diligently  obferve  what  nation  is  fit  for  her 
"  liberty  to  this  degree,  and  what  not :  which  is  to  be  don  by  two  marks,  the  firft 
"  if  fhe  be  willing  to  help  the  Lord  againfi  the  mighty,  for  if  fhe  has  no  care  of 
"  the  liberty  of  mankind,  fhe  deferves  not  her  own.     But  becaufe  in  this  you  may 
"  be  decciv'd  by  pretences,  which,  continuing  for  a  while  fpecious,  may  after- 
"  wards  vanilh  ;  the  other  is  more  certain,  and  that  is  if  flie  be  capable  of  an  equal 
"  agrarian  ;  which  that  it  was  not  obferv'd  by  excellent  JEuihiv^  in  his  donation  of 
"  liberty,  and  introdu6tion  of  a  popular  ftate  among  the  Macedonians,  I  am  more 
"  than  mov'd  to  believe  for  two  reafons  :  the  firft,  becaufe  at  the  fame  time  the 
was  odious  to  the  Roman  Patricians;  the  fecond,  that  the  Pseudo- 
•  ip  could  afterwards  fo  cafily  recover  Macedon,  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pen'd  but   by  the  nobility,  and  their  impatience,  having  great  eftates,  to  be 
equal'd  with  the  people  ;  for  that  the  people  fliould  otherwife,  at  the  mere  found 
of  a  name,  have  thrown  away  their  liberty,  is  incredible.     Wherfore  be  afilir'd, 
that  the  nation  Where  you  cannot  eftablifh  an  equal  agrarian,  is  incapable  of  its 
liberty  as  to  this  kind  of  donation.     For  example,  except  the  ariftocracy  in  Mar-  , 
pefia  be  difiblv'd,  neither  can  that  people  have  their  liberty  there,  nor  you  go- 

"  vcrn 
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*'  vern  at  home ;  for  they  continuing  flill  liable  to  be  fold  by  their  lords  to  foren 
"  princes,  there  will  never  (efpecially  in  a  country  of  which  there  is  no  other  profit 
*'  to  be  made)  be  want  of  fuch  merchants  and  drovers,  while  you  mull  be  the  mar- 
"  ket  where  they  are  to  receive  their  fecond  payment. 

"  Nor  can  the  ariftocracy  there  be  diflblv'd  but  by  your  means,  in  relation 
"  wherto  you  are  provided  with  your  provincial  orb ;  which  being  proportion'd  to 
"  the  meaiure  of  the  nation  that  you  have  vindicated  or  conquer'd,  will  eafily  hold 
*'  it :  for  there  is  not  a  people  in  the  world  more  difficult  to  be  held  than  the  Mar- 
*'  pe/iaasy  which  tho  by  themfelves  it  be  afcrib'd  to  their  own  nature,  is  truly  to  be 
"  attributed  to  that  of  their  country.  Neverthelefs  you  having  nine  thoufand  men 
*'  upon  the  continual  guard  of  it,  that,  threaten'd  by  any  luddcn  infurreftion, 
"  have  places  of  retreat ;  and  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men  upon  a  day's  warnino- 
*'  ready  to  march  to  their  refcue  ;  it  is  not  to  be  rationally  fhewn  which  way  thev 
"  can  poJTibly  flip  out  of  your  hands.  And  if  a  man  fhould  think  that  upon  a 
"  province  more  remote  and  divided  by  the  fea,  you  have  not  the  like  hold,  he  has 
"  not  fo  well  confider'd  your  wings  as  your  talons,  your  fliipping  being  of  fuch  a 
"  nature,  as  makes  the  defcent  of  your  armys  almoft  of  equal  facility  in  any 
"  country :  fo  that  what  you  take  you  hold,  both  becauie  your  militia,  being  al- 
"  ready  populous,  will  be  of  great  growth  in  it  felf ;  and  alfo  thro  your  con- 
"  federats,  by  whom  in  taking  and  holding  you  are  ftill  more  inabled  to  do  both. 

"  Nor  fhall  you  eafier  hold,  than  the  people  under  your  empire  or  patronage 
*'  may  be  held.     My  lords,  I  would  not  go  to  the  door  to  i'ee  whether  it  be  clofe 
*'  fhut  -,  this  is  no  underhand  dealing,  nor  a  game  at  which  he  fliall  have  any  ad- 
"  vantage  againft  you  who  fees  your  cards,  but  on  the  contrary  the  advantage  fliall 
*'  be  your  own  :  for  with  eighteen  thoufand  men  (which  number  I  put,  becaufe  it 
"  circulats  your  orb  by  the  annual  change  of  fix  thoufand)  having  eftablifli'd  your 
*'  matters  in  the  order  fliewn,  you  will  be  able  to  hold  the  greatelt  province ;  and 
"  eighteen  thoufand  men,  allowing  them  greater  pay  than  any  prince  ever  gave, 
"  will  not  ftand  the  province  in  one  million  revenue-,  *  in  conlideration  wherof,    *  This  by  the 
"  they  (hall  have  their  own  eftates  free  to  themfelves,  and  be  govern'd  by  their   f^-'  °'  ^  P^""" 
"  own  laws  and  magiftrats ;  which,  if  t lie  revenue  of  the  province  be  in  dry  rent    ,^T^i\  dX '^'^' 
"  (as  there  may  be  fom  that  are  four  times  as  big  as  Oceana)  forty  millions,  will    monftrated  in 
*'  bring  it  with  that  of  induftry  to  fpeak  with  the  leaft,  to  twice  the  value  :  fo  that    '''^  corollary. 
"  the  people  there,  who  at  this  day  are  lb  oppreft  that  they  have  nothing  at   all 
"  wheron  to  live,  fhall  for  one  million  paid  to  you,  receive  at  leaft  feventy  nine  to 
"  their  proper  ufe  :  in  which  place  I  appeal  to  any  man,   whether  the  empire 
"  dcfcrib'd  can  be  other  than  the  patronage  of  the  world. 

"  Now  if  you  add  to  the^^propagation  of  civil  liberty  (fo  natural  to  this  com- 
"  monwealth  that  it  cannot  be  omitted)  the  propagation  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
*'  fcience,  this  empire,  this  patronage  of  the  world  is  the  kingdom  of  Chrifl :  for 
"  as  the  kingdom  of  God  the  father  was  a  commonwealth,  fo  Ikall  the  kingdom  of 
*'  God  the  fon  i  the  people  Jhall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  bis  power.  Pfal.  110^3; 

"  Having  fhew'd  you  in  this  and  other  places,  fom  of  thofe  ineftimable  benefits 
"  of  this  kind  of  government,  together  with  t'le  natural  and  facil  emanation  of 
"  them,  from  their  fountain,  I  com  (left  God  who  has  appear'd  to  you,  for  l-^e  is 
"  the  God  of  nature,  in  the  glorious  comlellation  of  tliefe  fubordinat  caufes, 
•'  wherof  we  have  hitherto  bin  taking  the  true  elevation,  fhould  lliake  off  the  dull 
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"  of  his  feet  againfl:  you)  to  warn  you  of  the  dangers  wHich  you,  not  taking  tu'e 
"  opportunity,  will  incur  by  omiflion. 

"  MACHIAVEL  fpeaking  of  the  defeft  of  Fenice,  thro  her  want  of  proper 
"  arms,  crys  our,  *  Ibis  cut  her  lai^gs,  mid  fpoH'd  her  Mount  to  heaven.  If  you 
*'  lay  your  commonwealth  upon  any  other  foundation  than  the  people,  you 
"  fruftrat  your  fe If  of  proper  arms,  and  fo  lofe  the  empire  of  the  world ;  nor  is 
"  this  all,  but  fom  other  nation  will  have  it. 

"  COLUMBUS  offer'd  gold  to  one  of  your  kings,  thro  whofe  happy  incredu- 
"  lity  another  prince  has  drunk  the  poifon,  even  to  the  confumtion  of  his  people ; 
"■  but  I  do  not  otfer  you  a  nerve  of  war  that  is  made  of  purfeftrings,  fuch  a  one 
"  as  has  drawn  the  face  of  the  earth  into  convulfions,  but  fuch  as  is  natural  to 
"  her  health  and  beauty.  Look  you  to  it,  where  there  is  tumbling  and  toffing 
"  upon  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  it  mult  end  in  death  or  recovery.  Tho  the  people  of 
"  the  world,  in  the  dregs  of  the  Gothic  empire,  be  yet  tumbling  and  tolling  upon 
"  the  bed  of  ficknefs,  they  cannot  dy  ;  nor  is  there  any  means  of  recovery  for 
"  them  but  by  antient  prudence,  whence  of  necefllty  it  mull  com  to  pafs,  that 
"  this  drug  be  better  known.  \i  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  were  not  all  fick,  all 
"  corrupted  together,  there  would  be  none  of  them  fo  ;  for  the  fick  would  not  be 
"  able  to  withitand  the  found,  nor  the  found  to  preferve  their  hsaltb  without  curing 
*'  of  the  fick.  The  firft  of  thefe  nations  (which,  if  you  ftay  her  leifure,  will  in 
"  my  mind  be  France)  that  recovers  the  health  of  antient  prudence,  fhall  certainly 
"  govern  the  world ;  for  what  did  Italy  when  Ihe  had  it  ?  and  as  you  were  in  that, 
"  fo  lliall  you  in  the  like  cafe  be  reduced  to  a  province  ;  I  do  not  Ipeak  at  random. 
"  Italy,  in  the  confulfhip  of  Lucius  ^Emilius  Papus,  and  Caius  7\tilius  Re- 
"  GULUS,  arm'd  upon  the  Gallic  tumult  that  then  happen'd  of  her  felf,  andwith- 
"  out  the  aid  of  foren  auxiliarys,  feventy  thoufand  horle,  and  feven  hundred  thou- 
"  land  foot :  but  as  Italy  is  the  kail  of  thofe  three  countrys  in  extent,  fo  is  France 
"  now  the  moil  populous, 

/,  decus,  I,  nojlrtan,  tnelioribus  utere  fatis, 

"  MT  dear  lords,  Oceana  zj^j  the  rofe  of  Shzvcn,  and  the  lilly  of  the  vally.  As 
"  the  lilly  among  thorns,  fuch  is  my  love  among  the  daughters.  She  is  comly  as  the 
*'  tents  of  Kedar,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.  Her  neck  is  as  the  tower  of 
"  David,  buildcd  for  an  armory,  whereon  there  hang  a  thoufand  bucklers  and  fhi elds  sf 
"  mighty  men.  Lei  me  hear  thy  voice  in  the  morning,  vjhoni  my  foul  loves,  fhc  fouPtj 
"  has  drop'd,.  and  the  wefi  is  breathing  upon  thy  garden  offpices.  Artfe,  queen  of  the 
"  earth,  arife,  Bcly  fpoufe  of'Jefus  ;  for  lo  the  winter  is  paft,  the  rain  is  over  and gon  ; 
"  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  for  the  Jinging  of  birds  is  com,  and  the 
"  vcice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  Arife,  I  fay,  com  forth,  and  do  not  tarry: 
"  ah\  wherfore  fhoiild  my  cys  behold  thee  by  the  rivers  5/ Babylon,  hanging  thy  harps 
"  upon  the  willows,  thou  fair  eji  among  women? 

"  Excellent  PATRIOTS;  if  the  people  be  foverain,  here  is  that  which 
"  edablifnes  their  prerogative  :  if  we  be  finc.re,  here  is  that  v/hich  difburdcns  our 
"  I'ljuls,  and  makes  good  all  our  ingagements :  if  we  be  charitable,  here  is  that 

•  Q^cfio  Cigliuli  ]e  gambe  da  montar  inciclo. 

"  which 
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"  which  imbraces  all  partys :  if  we  would  be  fettl'd,  here  is  that  which  willfc^nd, 
"  and  laft  for  ever. 

"  If  our  religion  be  anything  elfe  but  a  vain  boaft,  fcratching  and  defiicing 
"  human  nature  or  reafon,.  which,  being  the  image  of  God,  makes  it  a  kind  of 
"  murder-,  here  is  that  cmphe  whence  Jujiice  /hall  run  do-zvfi  like  a  river,  andjudg-  Amos  5.  24, 
"  ment  like  a  mighty  Jlr earn.  Who  is  it  then  that  calls  us  ?  or  what  is  in  our  vMy  ? 
"  a  lion  !  is  it  not  the  dragon  that  old  ferpent  ?  for  what  wretched  fhifts  are  tliefe.? 
"  here  is  a  great  deal,  might  we  not  have  fom  of  this  at  one  time,  and  fom  ac 
"  another  ? 

"  My  LORDS,  permit  me  to  give  you  the  fum,  or  bricf^ 

Epitome  of  the  whole  Commonwealth. 

cr'H  E  center  or  fundamental  laws  are,  firjl,  the  agrarian,  proportion^  d  at  tzvo  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  lying  and  being  within  the  proper  territory  of,  Oceana,  ■ 
and  flathig  property  in  land  at  fuch  a  balance^  that  the  power  can  never  fwerve  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  many. 

SECO NDLT,  the- ballot  conveying  this  equal- fap  from  the  root,  by  cifi  equal ~elec~^ 
iian  or  rotation,  into  the  branches  cf  magiftracy  or  f over ain  power. 

THE  orbs  of  this  commonwealth  being  civil,  military  or  provincial,  are,  as  it  wer-e, 
safl  upon  this  mold  or  center  by  the  divifions  of  the  people  ;  firfi,  into  citizens  and  fer- 
vants  :  fccondly,  into  youth  and  elders  :  thirdly,  into  fuch  as  have  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  in  lands,  goods  or  monys,  who  are  of  the  horfe  ;  and  fuch  as  have  under,  who  are 
of  the  foot :  fourthly,  they  are  divided  by  their  ufual'rejidence,  into  parifJjes,  hundreds, 
and  tribes, 

THE  civil  orbs  ccnjifi  of  the  elders,  ajid  are  thus  created;  every  Monday  next  in- 
fi'.ing  the  laji  of  December,  the  elders  in  every  pari flo  eleSf  the  fifth  man  to  be  a  deputy  ;  . 
which  is  but  half  a  day's  work  :  every  Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  of  January,  the 
deputy s  meet  at  their  refpeP.ive  hundred,  and  eleEl  out  of  their  number  one  juftice  of  the 
peace,  one  juryman,  one  coroner,  and  one  high  conft able  of  the  foot ;  one' day's  work. 

EVERY  Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  c/ February,  the  hundreds  meet  at  their  re- 
fpeSiive  tribe,  and  there  eleh  the  lords  high  fherif,  lieutenant,  cuftos  rotulorum,  the 
conduBor,  the  two  cenfors  out  of  the  horfe,  the  magiftrats  of  the  tribe  and  cf  the  hun- 
dreds, with  the  jurymen  conftituting  the  phy larch,  and  who  ajfift  in  their  refpeHive  • 
offices  at  the  affiles,  hold  the  quarter-feffions,  &c.  The  day  following  the  tribe  eleSts 
ihe  annual  galaxy,  confifting  of  two  knights,  and  three  deputys  out  of  the  horfe,  with 
four  deputy s  out  of  the  foot,  therhy  indu'd  with  power,  as  magiftrats  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, for  the  term  of  three  years.  An  offidr  ch  of  en  at  the  hundred  may  not  be  elected  a 
inagifirat  of  the  tribe ;  hut  a  mcgiftrat  or  officer  either  of  the  hundred  or  of  the  triac, 
being  elettcd  into  the  galaxy,  may  fubftitute  any  one  of  his  own  order  to  his  magijlracy 
or  office  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe.  This  of  the  mufter  is  two  days  work.  ■  So  the 
body  of  the  people  is  annually,  at  the  charge  of  three  days  work  and  a  half,  in  their  owii . 
tribes,  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  power,  _  receiving  over  and  above  the  magijlracy s  fo 
divided  among  them.. 

EVERT. 
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EVERT  Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  i?/ March,  the  knights,  leing  a  hundred  in 
all  the  tribes,  take  their  places  in  the  fenat ;  the  knights,  having  taken  their  places  in 
the  fenat,  make  the  third  region  of  the  fame;  and  the  hotife  precedes  to  the  fenat  orian 
eleSlions.     Senatorian  eleSlions  are  atmual,  biennial,  or  emergent. 

THE  annual  are  performed  by  the  tropic. 

THE  tropic  is  a  fchediile  confifiiiig  of  two  parts;  the  firfl  by  which  the  fenat  orian 
magifirats  are  eleSled;  and  the  fecond,  by  which  the  fenatorian  councils  are  perpetuated. 

TH E  firfl  part  is  of  this  tenor : 

^  ,,  r-  7    J       1       '  I  Annual  maziftrats,  and  therefore  fuch  as  may  be  eleSied 
Tilt  lord  orator,      [  .    r    ^  „,     ^  r  •;• 

THE  fir  II  cenfor        {  "-^  "^"^  region;  the  term  of  every  region  having  at 

CT-  rj  -v  r       1       r      \      the  tropic  one  year  at  the  leaft  unexpired. 
THE  fecond  cenfor,  J  r  j  j  r 


THE  third  commifji-l  cr'  ■      ■  i  -a    ,  j  ^j      c       r    t  i 

e-    f  th   r  I         I  ^^^'^'^"'^^  magijtrats,  and  therefore  fuch   as   can  be 

cT-u  r   .1  ■  ]        '  •  /r  ^     chofen  out  of  the  third  region  only,  as  that  alone 
THE  third  commm-C        ,-  ,  i      w    .         r .i  >.•  >j 

f  tl  f  •    \     ^^^^"^  ^^-^  ^'^^  ^^'"^^  "/  three  years  unexpir  d. 

THE  firategus  and  the  orator  fitting,  are  confuls,  or  prefidents  of  the  fenat. 
THE  ftrategus  marching  is  general  of  the  army,  in  which  cafe  a  new  firategus  is  tt 

be  eleited  in  his  room. 

THE  ftrategus  fitting  with  fix  commijftoners,  being  counfillors  of  the  nation,  are 
thefignory  of  the  commonwealth. 

THE  cenfors  are  magiftrats  of  the  ballot,  prefidents  of  the  council  for  religion,  and 
chancellors  of  the  univerfiitys. 

THE  fecond  part  of  the  tropic  perpetuats  the  council  of  ft  ate,  by  the  eleSlion  of  five 
knights  out  of  the  firft  region  of  the  fenat,  to  be  the  firft  region  of  that  council  confifting 
of  fifteen  knights,  five  in  every  region. 

THE  like  is  don  by  the  eleSlion  of  four  into  the  council  of  religion,  and  four  into  the 
council,  of  trade,  out  of  the  fame  region  in  the  fenat;  each  of  thefe  councils  confifiing  of 
twelve  knights,  four  in  every  region. 

BUT  the  council  of  war  confifting  of  nine  knights,  three  in  every  region,  is  eleBed  by 

end  out  of  the  council  of  ftate,  as  the  other  councils  are  elected  by  and  out  of  the  fenat. 

And  if  the  fenat  add  a  junSla  of  nine  knights  more,  elected  out  of  their  own  number,  for 

.the  term  of  three  months,  the  council  of  war  by  virtue  of  that  addition,  is  diSlator  of 

Oceana  for  the  f aid  term. 

T  H  E  fignory  jointly  or  fever  ally  has  right  of  fefiion  and  fuffrage  in  every  fenat  orial 
■council,  and  to  propofe  either  to  the  fenat,  or  any  of  them.  And  every  region  in  a  coun- 
cil electing  one  weekly  provoft,  any  two  of  thofe  provofts  have  power  aljo  to  propofe  to 
their  refpe£tive  council,  as  the  proper  and  peculiar  propofers  of  the  fame :  for  which 
caufc  they  hold  an  academy,  where  any  man  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  ivriting,  may 
propofe  to  the  propofers. 

N EXT  to  the  elections  of  the  tropic  is  the  biennial  election  of  one  embaffador  in  or- 
■dinary,  by  the  ballot  of  the  houfe,  to  the  refidence  <?/ France-,  at  which  time  the  refident 
^f  France  removes  to  Spain,  he  of  Spain  to  Venice,  he  of  Venice  to  Conltantinople, 

and 
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and  he  c/ Conft'antinople  returns.     So  the  orb  of  the  refidenls  is  wheel' d  about  in  eio-ht 
years,  by  the  biennial  ekElion  cf  one  embajfador  in  ordinary. 

THE  lajl  kind  of  ele£fion  is  emergent.  Emergent  eleolions  are  made  by  the  fru  tiny. 
Election  by  fcrutiny  is  when  a  competitor  being  made  by  a  council^  and  brought  into  the 
fenat,  the  fen  at  chufes  four  more  competitors  to  him;  and  putting  all  five  to  the  ballot, 
he  who  has  inofl  above  half  the  fuffrages,  is  the  magifirat.  The  polemarchs  or  field 
officers  are  chofen  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  council  of  war  •,  an  embafj'ador  extraordinary  by 
the  fcrutiny  of  the  council  offiate ;  the  judges  and  ferjeants  at  law  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
feal ;  and  the  barons  and  prime  officers  of  the  exchequer,  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the  treafury. 

THE  opinion  or  opinions  that  are  legititnatly  proposed  to  any  council  mufl  be  debated 
by  the  fame,  and  fo  many  as  are  refolv'd  upon  the  debate  ar-e  introduced  into  the  fenat, 
where  they  are  debated  and  refolved,  or  rejeSted  by  the  whole  houfe  :  that  which  is  re- 
folv^d  by  the  fenat  is  a  decree  which  is  good  in  matters  offiate,  but  no  law,  except  it  he 
propos  d  to  and  refolv'd  by  the  prerogative. 

THE  deputy  s  of  the  galaxy  being  three  horfe  and  four  foot  in  a  tribe,  amount  in  all 
the  tribes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  horfe,  and  two  hundred  foot  ;  which,  having  entered 
the  prerogative,  and  chofen  their  captains,  cornet  and  enfign  (triennial  ofiicers)  make 
the  third  clafifis,  confiftitig  of  one  troop,  and  one  company  ;  and  fo  joining  with  the  whole 
prerogative,  eleSl  four  annual  magiftrats,  caWd  tribuns,  wherof  tivo  are  cf  the  horfe, 
and  two  of  the  foot.  Thefe  have  the  command  of  the  prerogative  feffions,  and  fuffrage 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  feffions  without  fuffrage  in  the  fenat. 

THE  fenat  having  paft  a  decree  which  they  would  propofc  to  the  people,  caufe  it  to 
he  printed  and  publijh'd,  or  promulgated  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  ;  which  being  ordered, 
they  chufe  their  propofers.  The  propofers  muft  be  magijhats,  that  is,  the  commijfioners 
of  the  feal,  thofe  of  the  treafury,  or  the  ccnfors.  Thefe  being  chofen,  de fire  the  mufler 
of  the  tribuns,  and  appoint  the  day.  The  people  being  affembl'd  at  the  day  appointed., 
and  the  decree  propos  d,  that  which  is  proposed  by  authority  cf  the  fenat,  and  commanded 
by  the  people,  is  the  law  0/ Oceana,  or  an  a£l  of  parlament. 

SO  the  parlament  0/ Oceana  confiifis  of  the  fenat  propofi,ng,  and  the  people  rcfolving. 

THE  people  or  prerogative  are  alfo  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  this  nation,  having 
power  of  hearing  and  determining  all  caufcs  of  appeal  from  all  magiftrats,  or  courts  pro- 
vincial, or  domeftic ;  as  alfo  to  queftion  any  magiftrat,  the  term  of  his  magifiracy  being 
expired,  if  the  cafe  be  introduced  by  the  tribuns,  or  any  one  of  them. 

THE  military  orbs  confift  of  the  youth,  that  is,  fuch  as  are  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
years  of  age  ;  and  are  created  in  the  following  manner : 

EV ERT  IVednefday  next  enfuing  the  lafi  <?/ December,  the  youth  of  every  parifi:) 
affembling,  ele5i  the  fifth  of  their  number  to  be  their  deputys  ;  the  deputys  of  the  yeuth 
are  calVd  firatiots,  and  this  is^'the firfi  efiay. 

EVERT  IVednefday  next  infui}ig  the  laft  c/ January,  the  ftr allots  affembling  at'  the 
hundred,  eleEl  their  captain  and  their  enfign,  and  fall  to  their  gmnes  and  fports. 

EVERT  IVednefday  next  infuing  the  laft  0/ February,  the  firatiots  are  received  by 
the  lord  lieutenant  their  commander  in  chief,  with  the  conduSlors  and  the  cenfors  ;  and., 
having  bin  difciplin'd  and  enter  tain' d  with  other  games,  are  calPd  to  the  urns,  where 
they  ekif  the  fecond  effay,  ccnfifting  of  two  hundred  horfe  and  fix  hundred  foot  in  a 
tribe ;  thai  is,  of  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  thirty  thoufand  foot  in  all  the  tribes,  which 
is  the  ftanding  array  of  this  tialion,  to  march  at  any  tvarning.  They  alfo  eleS  at  the 
fame  time  a  part  of  the  third  effay,  by  the  mixture  of  balls  mark'd  with  the  letter  M. 
and  the  letter  P.  for  Marpefia  and  Panopca ;  they  of  either  mark  being  ten  horfe  and 
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fifty  foot  in  a  tribe,  that  is,  five  hundred  horfe,  and  t-zvo  thotifand  five  hundred  fool  in 
.all  the  tribes,  which  are  fort hvjitb  to  march  to  their  refpe£iive  provinces. 

BUT  the  third  effay  of  this  nation  more  properly  fo  call'd,  is  when  the  ftrategus  wi-th 

-thepolemarchs  (the  fenat  and  the  people,  or  the  dilator  having  decreed  a  war)  receive 

.  in  return  of  his  warrants  the  fecond  ejfay  from  the  hands  of  the  conduSfors  at  the  rende- 

vous  t_y^  Oceana  ;  which  army  marching  with  all  accommodations  provided  by  the  council 

of  war,  the  fenat  elects  a  new  flrategus,  and  the  lords  lieutenants  a  new  fecond  effay. 

A  YOUTH,  except  he  be  an  only  fon,  refufing  any  one  of  his  three  effay s,  without 
fufficient  caufe  fhewn  to  the  phy larch  or  the  cenfors,  is  incapable  of  magiflracy,  and  is 
fin' d  a  fifth  part  of  his  yearly  rent,  or  of  his  efiate,  for  proleSlion.  In  cafe  of  invajion 
the  elders  are  obliged  to  like  duty  with  the  youth,  and  upon  their  own  charge. 

THE  provincial  orb  confifting  in  part  of  the  elders,  and  in  part  of  the  youth,  is  thus 
created: 

FOUR  knights  out  of  the  firfi  region  falling,  are  eleBed  in  the  fenat  to  be  the  firfi 
■region  of  the  provincial  orb  of  Marpefui ;  thefe  being  triennial  magi  fir  at  s,  take  their' 
places  in  the  provincial  council,  confjfting  of  twelve  knights,  four  in  every  region,  each 
region  chafing  their  weekly  provofls  of  the  council  thus  conflituted.  One  knight  more 
chofen  out  of  the  fame  region  in  the  fenat,  being  an  annual  magiftrat,  is  prefident,  with 
power  to  propofe ;  and  the  opinions  proposed  by  the  prefident,  or  any  two  of  the  pro- 
i-vfls,  /ire  debated  by  the  council,  and,  if  there  be  occafion  of  farther  power  or  inftruhion 
than  they  yet  have,  tranfnitted  to  the  council  of  flat  e,  with  which  the  provincial  is  to 
hold  intelligence. 

THE  prefident  of  this  council  is  alfo  ftrategus,  or  general  of  the  provincial  army  \ 
wheifore  the  condiitlors  upon  notice  of  his  eletlion,  and  appointment  of  his  rendevousy 
deliver  to  him  the  ftratiots  of  his  letter,  which  he  takes  with  him  into  his  province :  and 
the  provincial  army  having  receiv^l  the  new  ftrategus  with  the  third  claffis,  the  council 
difnujfes  the  old  ftrategus  with  the  firft  claffis.  The  like  is  don  for  Panopea,  or  any 
other  province. 

B  UT  wheras  the  term  of  every  other  magiftracy  or  ele5lion  in  this  commonwealth^ 
whether  annual  or  triennial,  requires  an  equal  vacation,  the  term  of  a  provincial  coun- 
filler  or  magiftrat  requires  no  vacation  at  all.  The  quorum  of  a  provincial,  as  alfo 
-that  of  every  other  council  and  affembly,  requires  two  thirds  in  a  time  of  health,  and 
.  one  third  in  a  lime  cf  ficknefs. 

"  I  THINK  I  have  omitted  nothing  but  the  props  and  fcafFolds,  which  are  not 
"  of  life  but  in  building.  And  how  much  is  here?  fliew  me  another  common- 
"  wealth  in  this  compals  ?  how  many  things  ?  fhew  me  another  intire  government 
"  confifting  but  of  thirty  orders.  If  you  nov\f  go  to  law  with  any  body,  there  ly 
"  to  ibm  of  our  courts  two  hundred  original  writs  :  if  you  ilir  your  hand,  there 
"  go  more  nerves  and  bones  to  that  motion  :  if  you  play,  you  have  more  cards  in 
■"  the  pack;  nay  you  could  not  fit  with  your  eafe  in  that  chair,  if  it  confifted  not 
"  of  more  parts.  Will  you  not  then  allov/  to  your  legiflator,  what  you  can  afford 
"  your  upholder;  or  to  the  throne,  what  is  necefiary  to  a  chair  ? 

"  My  LORDS,  if  you  will  have  fewer  orders  in  a  commonwealth,  you  will 
*'  have  more  ;  for  where  flie  is  not  perfect  at  firfc,  every  day,  every  hour  will  pro- 
"  duce  a  new  order,  the  end  wherof  is  to  have  no  order  at  all,  but  to  grind  with 
"  the  clack  of  fom  demagog.  Is  he  providing  already  for  his  golden  thum  .''  lift 
'-  up  your  heads ;  away  v/ith  ambition,  that  fulibm  complexion  of  a  flat;iinan, 

*'  tenper'd 
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"  temper'd,  like  Svlla's,  with  blood  and  muck.     And  the  Lord  give  to  his  fena- 
"  tors  wifdom;  and  make  our  faces  to  (bine ^  that  we  may  he  a  light  to  them  that  fit 

"  in  darknefs  and  the  padow  of  deaths  to  guide  their  feet  in  the  way  of  peace. In 

"  the  name  of  God,  what's  the  matter  ! 

Philadelphus  the  fecretary  of  the  council  having  perform'd  his  taflc  in  reading 
the  feveral  orders  as  you  have  feen,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  packet  from  his  corre- 
fpondent  Boccalini,  fecretary  of  Parnajfus,  in  reading  one  of  the  letters,  burlt 
forth  into  fuch  a  violent  paffion  of  weeping  and  downright  howling,  that  the  le- 
giflators  being  ftartled  with  the  apprehenfion  of  fom  horrid  news  ;  one  of  them  had  . 
no  fooner  fnatch'd  the  letter  out  of  his  hand,  than  the  reft  crying,  read,  read,  he 
obey'd  in  this  manner : 

THE  gd  injiant  i'W  Phcebean  majefly  having  taken  the  nature  of  free  fiat  es  into  his 
royal  confideration,  and  being  fteadily  perfwaded  that  the  laws  in  fuch  governments  are 
incomparably  better  and  more  furely  directed  to  the  good  of  mankind  than  in  any  other  ; 
that  the  courage  of  fuch  a  people  is  the  apteft  tinder  to  noble  fire ;  that  the  genius  of  Trajano  Boc- 
fuch  a  foil  is  that  wherin  the  roots  of  good  literature  are  leaft  worm-eaten  with  pedan-  calin'>  Centu- 
tifmy  and  where  their  fruits  have  ever  com  to  the  great  efi  tnaturity  and  higbefi  relifh  ;  „^^^\'^  . 
conceiv'd  fuch  a  loathing  of  their  ambition  and  tyranny ^  who,  ufurping  the  liberty  of 
their  native  country s.,  becom  fiaves  to  themfelves^  inafmuch  as  (be  it  never  fo.  contrary 
to  their  own  nature  or  confidences)  they  have  taken  the  earnefi  ofi  fin,  and  are  ingag'd  to 
perfiecute  all  men  that  are  good  with  the  fiame  or  greater  rigor  than  is  ordain' d  by  laivs 
for  the  wicked:  for  *  none  ever  adminifter'd  that  power  by  good,  which  he  pur- 
chas'd  by  ill  arts:  Phoebus,  I  fiay^  having  confidefd  this,  affembl'd  all  thefienators 
refiding  in  the  learned  court  at  the  theatre  ofi  Melpomene,  where  he  caus'd  C^sar 
the  dictator  to  com  upon  the  fiage,  and  hisfifier  Actia,  his  nephew  Augustus,  Julia 
his  daughter^  with  the  children  which  fibe  had  ^j  Marcus  Ac  rip?  a,  Lucius  and 
Caius  CyESARS,  Agrippa  Posthumus,  Julia,  and  Agrippina,  with  the  nu- 
merous progeny  which  fhe  bore  to  her  renown' d  hufband  German icvs,  to  enter.  A 
mifier  able  fie  ene  in  any,  but  moft  deplorable  in  the  eys  ofi  C/psar,  thus  beholding  what 
haveck  his  prodigious  ambition,  not  fiatisfifd  with  his  own  bloody  ghofi,  had  made  upon 
his  more  innocent  remains,  even  to  the  total  extinction  ofi  his  fiamily.  lor  it  is  (fieeing 
where  there  is  any  humanity,  there  mufi  be  fiom  compafifion)  not  to  be  fipoken  without 
tears,  that  ofi  the  fitdl  branches  deriving  firom  Oct  av\a  the  eldefi  Jiftcr,  and  ]vh\A  the 
daughter  o/A!'gustus,  there  fhould  not  be  one  fruit  or  bhfifiom  that  was  not  cut  off  or 
llaftcd  by  the  fiwcrd,  fiamin,  or poifion.  Now  might  the  great  fioul  ofi  Calsar  have  bin 
fiull ;  and  yet  that  which  pour'd  in  as  much  or  more,  was  to  behold  that  execrable  race 
ofi  the  Ci  AUDii,  having  hunted  andfiuck'dhis  blood  uith  the  thirft  of  tigers,  to  be  re- 
warded with  the  Roman  empire,  and  remain  in  fiull  pofififfifion  ofi  that  famous  patri- 
mony:  a  fipeElacle  to  pollute  the  light  ofi  heaven]  neverthelefis  as  ifi  C/£.sak  had  not  yet 
enough,  his  Plioebean  majefty  caused  to  be  introduc'd  on  the  other  fiide  ofi  the  theatre, 
the  mofi  illuftrious  and  happy  prince  AuDREA  Doria,  with  his  dear  pofterity,  i}nbrac\i 
by  the  fioft  and  conftant  arms  ofi  the  city  tfi  Genoa,  into  whofie  bofiom,  ever  firuitfiul  in 
her  gratitude,  he  had  dropt  her  fiair  Libertv  like  the  dew  ofi  heaven-,  which  when  the 
Roman  tyrant  beheld,  and  how  much  more  firefij  that  laurel  was  worn  with  a  firm  root 

*  Nemo  unquam  impcrium  fi.gi  ioquarfitum  bonis  anibiis  exercuit. 
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in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  than  that  which  he  had  torn  off,  he  fell  intofuch  a  horrid 
dijlortion  of  limbs  and  countenance,  that  the  fenators  who  had  thought  themfelves  fieel 
and  flint  at  fiich  an  ohjeB,  having  hitherto  flood  in  their  reverend  fnowlike  thawing 
Alps,  now  cover'' d  their  faces  with  their  large  Jleeves. 

"  MT  lords,  faid  the  Archon  rifing,  witty  Philadelphus  has  given  us  grave 
"  admonition  in  dreadful  tragedy.  Difcite  juftitiam  moniti,  y  non  temnere  divos. 
"  Great  and  glorious  Cafar,  tlie  higheft  charader  of  flefli,  yet  could  not  rule  but 
♦'  by  that  part  of  man  which  is  the  beaft :  but  a  commonwealth  is  a  monarchy ; 
"  to  her  God  is  king,  in  as  much  as  reafon,  his  dictat,  is  her  foverain  power." 

Which  faid,  he  adjourn'd  the  council.  And  the  model  was  foon  after  promul- 
gated. :^od  honum,  fcelix,  fauflumque  fit  huic  reipublide.  Agite  quirites,  cenfuere 
palres,  jubeat  populus :  The  fea  roared,  and  the  foods  clapt  their  hands. 
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The  Proclamation    of  his   Highnefs   the    Lord    Archon    of 
Oceana  upon  Promulgation  of  the  Model. 


S?e  the  courfe 
of  the  ^ccem- 
niirs  in  the 
promulgation 
of  the  firft 
ten  of  their 
twelve   tables 
in  LIFT. 


l^eraS  Uf-  6t66mf0  ant)  tgc  council,  in  tlje  framing  of  tpc  mo&cl  pjo^ 
mulcatra,  Dat^e  not  gaO  any  pjiuate  inmeff  oj  ambition,  bur  tSc 
fcav  of  Cod,  ani>  i%t  gooa  of  thi^  people  before  tBcir  cbjs ;  anij  it  vu 
main0  t^tii  bcHre  that  tfii0  great  toojU  map  be  canp'O  on  accojQin;  Ip  :  ^'iii^ 
pjefent  greeting  i$  to  infojm  tfee  gooa  people  of  tJ)ig  lana,  tgat  as  tge  tountjl 
of  piytans  fat  ijming  tftc  framing  of  tDe  moticl,  to  reteibe  front  time  to  time 
fucF)  pjopofitionji  ag  IfeoulO  be  offer'D  bp  anp  toifeljcarteti  or  public  fpiriteJi  man, 
totoarbss  tlje  inffitutiou  of  a  toell=o:Dcr'j!  tommontoealtb,  fo  tge  faia  tatmtil  ijs 
to  fit  a0  fojmcrlp  in  tlje  great  gall  of  tge  pantheon  ounng  promulgation  (hilncl) 
i$  to  continue  foj  tge  fpare  c-f  tfiree  montfis)  to  reccitje,  toeiglj,  anO,  as  tiiere 
fliall  be  octafion,  tranfmit  to  tfce  council  of  legislators,  a;l  fucft  obiertiouo  as 
lijall  be  mafie  againlf  tJje  fai?!  moSJCl,  tofietlier  in  tfie  toFiole,  or  in  anp  parn 
«Ki  licrfore  that  notfiing  be  Don  rafiilp,  or  toitJjout  tFie  tonfent  of  tlie  people,  fuel), 
of  \»J)at  partp  foetjer,  toitlj  tofaom  t&cre  map  remain  anp  tioubts  or  Diffuultps, 
are  defir'D  tent?)  all  conbenient  fpeeJ)  to  aiorcfs  tgemfeiues  to  t^c  faif  prytans ; 
toljerc,  if  futb  obieaions,  tioubts,  or  aiffitultps,  rctcitic  folution  to  the  fatif^ 
faction  of  tlje  au&itorp,  tijcp  Qjall  Dabe  public  tfianfes :  '^ut  if  tSe  faib  objfC= 
tions,  Doubts,  or  biffitultps,  receibe  nss  folrition  to  tlje  fatiofvWtou  of  rlje  autii- 
torp  tScn  tSe  mobcl  promulgated  fiiall  br  rcViCtaeti,  ant!  tlje  partp  tlint  ivas 
tfee  otcafion  of  the  rebicto,  lliall  rcteibe  public  tSanfes,  togcrljcr  teiitS  tlie  beS 
Bor^e  in  Sis  fiigrmcfs's  Ifable,  anu  be  one  of  tit  council  of  lesislatcrs*  ^au  fo 
(SoD  Babe  pou  in  Bis  fecepiniyt 
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r  SHOULD  now  write  the  fame  council  of  the  pry t^as,  but  for  two  reafons ;  the 
one,  that  having  had  but  a  fmall  time  for  that  which  is  already  don,  I  am  over- 
labour'd ;  the  other,  that  there  may  be  new  objedlions.  Wherfore,  if  my  reader 
has  any  fuch  as  to  the  model,  I  intreat  him  to  addrefs  himfelf  by  way  of  oration, 
as  it  were,  to  the  pryians,  that  when  this  rough  draught  coms  to  be  a  work,  his 
fpeech  being  faithfully  inferred  in  this  place,  may  give  or  receive  corredlion  to 
amendment :  for  what  is  written  will  be  weigh'd.  But  converfation,  in  thefe  days, 
is  a  game,  at  which  they  are  befl:  provided  that  have  light  gold :  it  is  like  the  fport 
of  women  that  make  flowers  of  ftraws,  which  mufl  be  lluck  up,  but  may  not  be 
touch'd.  Nor,  which  is  worfe,  is  this  the  fault  of  converfation  only :  but  to  the 
examiner,  I  fay.  If  to  invent  method^  and  teach  an  art,  he  all  one,  let  him  Ihew  that  ^rift.  Rliet. 
this  method  is  not  truly  invented,  or  this  art  is  faithfully  taught. 

I  CANNOT  conclude  a  circle  (and  fuch  is  this  commonwealth)  without  turning  the 
end  into  the  beginning.  The  time  of  promulgation  being  expir'd,  the  furveyors 
were  fent  down,  who  having  in  due  feafon  made  report  that  their  work  was  per- 
fe6t,  the  orators  foUow'd  ;  under  the  adminiftration  of  which  officers  and  magi- 
ftrats  the  commonwealth  was  ratify'd  and  eftablifli'd  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  in  their  *  parochial,  hundred,  and  county  aflemblys.  And  the  orators 
being,  by  virtue  of  their  fcrols  or  lots,  members  of  their  refpeftive  tribes,  were 
eleded  each  the  firft  knight  of  the  third  lift,  or  galaxy ;  wherfore  having  at  their 
return  affifted  the  Archon  in  putting  the  fenat  and  the  people  or  prerogative  into 
motion,  they  abdicated  the  magiftracy  both  of  orators  and  legiflators. 
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OR  the  reft  (fays  Plutarch,  clofing  up  the  ftory  of  Lvcurgus)  when  he 
faw  that  his  government  had  taken  root,  and  was  in  the  very  plantation  ftrong 
enough  to  ftand  by  it  felf,  he  conceiv'd  fuch  a  delight  within  him,  as  GOD  is 
dei'crib'd  by  Plato  to  have  don  when  he  had  finifli'd  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
faw  his  own  orbs  move  below  him  :  for  in  the  art  of  man  (being  the  imitation  of 
nature,  which  is  the  ||  art  of  GOD)  there  is  nothing  fo  like  the  firft  call  of  beau-  ||  Hobbes. 
tiful  order  out  of  chaos  and  confuiion,  as  the  architecture  of  a  well-order'd  com- 
monwealth. Wherfore  Lvcurgus  ieeing  in  effecl,  that  his  orders  were  good,  fell 
into  deep  contemplation  how  he  might  render  them,  fo  far  as  could  be  effefled  by 
human  providence,  inalterable  and  immortal.  To  v/hich  end  he  aflembl'd  the 
people,  and  remonftrated  to  them,  That  for  ought  he  could  perceive,  their  policy 
was  already  fuch,  and  fo  well  eftablifti'd,  as  was  fufficient  to  intail  upon  them  and 
theirs  all  that  virtue  and  felicity  wherof  human  life  is  capable  :  neverthelefs  that 
there  being  another  thing  of  greater  concern  than  all  the  reft,  wherof  he  was  not 
yet  provided  to  give  them  a  perfect  account,  nor  could  till  he  had  confulted  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  he  defired  that  they  would  obferve  his  laws  without  any  change 
or  alteration  whatfoever,  till  his  return  from  Delphos ;  to  which  all  the  people 
chearfully  and  unanimoufly  ingag'd  themfelves  by  promife,  defiring  him  that  he 

•  Curiatis,  centuriatis,  &  tributis  comitiis. 
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would  make  as  much  hafte  as  he  could.  But  Lycurgus,  before  he  went,  began 
with  the  kings  and  the  fenators,  and  thence  taking  the  whole  people  in  order,  made 
them  all  fwear  to  that  which  they  had  promis'd,  and  then  took  his  journy.  Being 
arriv'd  at  Delphos,  he  facrific'd  to  Apollo,  and  afterwards  inquir'd  if  the  policy 
which  he  had  eftablifli'd,  was  good  and  fufficient  for  a  virtuous  and  happy  life  ? 
By  the  way  it  has  bin  a  maxim  with  legiQators  not  to  give  checks  to  the  prelent 
fuperftition,  but  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  it,  as  that  which  is  always  the  moll 
powerful  with  the  people-,  otherwife  tho  Plutarch  being  a  prieft,  was  interefted 
in  the  caufe,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  Cicero  in  his  book  De  Divinatione  has 
made  it,  that  there  was  never  any  fuch  thing  as  an  oracle,  except  in  the  cunning  of 
the  priefts.  But  to  be  civil  to  the  author.  The  God  anfwer'd  to  Lycurgus,  that 
his  policy  was  exquifit,  and  that  his  city,  holding  to  the  drift  obfervation  of  his 
form  of  government,  lliould  attain  to  the  height  of  fame  and  glory.  "Which  oracle 
Lycurgus  caufing  to  be  written,  fail'd  not  of  tranfmitting  to  his  Lacedemcn.  This 
don,  that  his  citizens  might  be  for  ever  inviolably  bound  by  their  oath,  that  they 
would  alter  nothing  till  his  return,  he  took  fo  firm  a  reiblution  to  dy  in  the  place, 
that  from  thenceforward  receiving  no  manner  of  food,  he  loon  after  perform'd  it 
accordingly.  Nor  was  he  deceiv'd  in  the  confequence  -,  for  his  city  became  the 
firft  in  glory  and  excellency  of  government  in  the  whole  world.  And  fo  much  for 
Lycurgus,  according  to  Plutarch. 

My  lord  Archon,  when  he  beheld  not  only  the  rapture  of  motion,  but  of  joy 
and  harmony,  into  which  his  fpheres  (without  any  manner  of  obftruftion  or  inter- 
fering, but  as  if  it  had  been  naturally)  were  call,  conceiv'd  not  lefs  of  exultation 
in  his  fpirit ;  but  faw  no  more  neceffity  or  reafon  why  he  fliould  adminifter  an  oath 
to  the  fenat  and  the  people  that  they  would  obferve  his  inftitutions,  than  to  a  man 
in  perfect  health  and  felicity  of  conftitution,  that  he  would  not  kill  himfelf.     Never- 
theJcfs  wheras  Chriftianity,  tho  it  forbids  violent  hands,  confifts  no  lefs  in  felfdenial 
than  any  other  religion,  he  refolv'd  that  all  unreafonable  defires  fhould  dy  upon  the 
fpot ;  to  which  end  that  no  manner  of  food  might  be  left  to  ambition,  he  enter'd 
into  the  fenat  with  a  unanimous  applaufe,  and  having  fpoken  of  his   government 
as  Lycurgus  did  when  he  aflembl'd  the  people,  he  abdicated  the  magiftracy  cf 
Archon.     The  fenat,  as  ftruck  with  aftonifhment,    continu'd  filent ;    men  upon 
fo  fudden  an  accident  being  altogether  unprovided  of  what  to  fay;  till  the  Archon 
withdrawing,  and  being  almoft  at  the  door,  divers  of  the  i<nights  flew  from  their 
places,  ofFermg  as  it  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him,  while  he  efcaping  left  the 
fenat  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  of  children  that  had  loft  their  father ;  and  to  rid 
himfelf  of  all  farther  importunity,  retir'd  to  a  country  houfe  of  his,  being  remote, 
and  very  privat,  in  fo  much  that  no  man  could  tell  for  fome  time  what  was  becom 
of  him.     Thus  the  lawmaker  happen'd  to  be  the  firft  objeft  and  refleftion  of  the 
Never  ingra-    law  made  :  for  as  liberty  of  all  things  is  the  moft  welcom  to  a  people,  fo  is  there 
xitLide.buttoo   nothing  more  abhorrent  from  their  nature  than  ingratitude.     We  accufing  the  i^(?- 
fhcTOnllan't      "'^'^  people  of  this  crime  againft  fom  of  their  greateft  benefaftors,  as  Camillus, 
fiukofthe       f^e^P  miftake  upon  mift-ake ;  for  being  not  fo  competent  judges  of  what  belongs 
people.  to  liberty  as  they  were,  we  take  upon  us  to  be  more  competent  judges  of  virtue. 

And  wheras  virtue,  for  being  a  vulgar  thing  among  them,  was  of  no  lefs  rate  than 
jewels  are  v/ith  fuch  as  wear  the  moft  ;  we  are  felHng  this  precious  ftone,  which 
we  have  ignorantly  rak'd  out  of  the  Roman  ruins  at  iltch  a  rate  as  the  Switzcrs  did 
that  which  they  took  in  the  baggage  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.  For  that  Camil- 
lus 
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Lus  had  flood  more  firm  againft  the  ruin  of  Rome  than  her  capitol,  was  acknow- 
kg'd  v  but  on  the  other  fide  that  he  flood  as  firm  for  the  Patricians  againft  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  was  as  plain  :  wherfore  he  never  wanted  thofe  of  the  people 
that  would  dy  at  his  foot  in  the  field,  nor  that  would  withftand  him  to  his  beard 
in  the  city.  An  example  in  which  they  that  think  Camillus  had  wrong,  neither 
do  themfelves  right,  nor  the  people  of  Rome ;  who  in  this  fignify  no  lefs  than  that 
tliey  had  a  fcorn  of  flavery  beyond  the  fear  of  ruin,  which  is  the  height  of  magna.- 
nimity.  The  like  might  be  fhewn  by  other  examples  objefted  againft  this,  and 
other  popular  governments,  as  in  the  banilhment  of  Aristides  the  Jujl  from 
Athens,  by  the  oftracifm,  which,  firft,  was  no  punifhment,.  nor  ever  underftood 
for  fo  much  as  a  difparagement ;  but  tended  only  to  the  fecurity  of  the  commoor 
wealth,  thro  the  removal  of  a  citizen  (whofe  riches  or  power  with  a  party  was  fufr 
peftcd)  out  of  harm's  way  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  neither  to  the  diminution  of 
his  eftate  or  honor.  And  next,  tKo  the  virtue  of  Aristides  might  in  it  felf  be 
unqueftion'd,  yet  for  him  under  the  name  of  the  Juji  to  becom  univerfal  umpire 
of  the  people  in  all  cafes,  even  to  the  negleft  of  the  legal  ways  and  orders  of  the 
commonwealrh,  approach'd  lb  much  to  the  prince,  that  the  Athenians,  doing  Aris- 
tides no  wrong,  did  their  government  no  more  than  right  in  removing  him  ; 
which  therfore  is  not  fo  probable  to  have  com  to  pais,  as  Plutarch  prefumes, 
thro  the  envy  of  Themistocles,  feeing  Aristides  was  far  more  popular  than 
Themistocles,  who  foon  after  took  the  fame  walk  upon  a  worfe  occafion. 
Wherfore  as  Machiavel,  for  any  thing  fince  alledg'd,  has  irrefragably  prov'd 
that  popular  governments  are  of  all  others  the  leaft  ingrateful  •,  fo  the  obfcurity, 
I  fay,  into  which  my  lord  Archon  had  now  withdrawn  himfelf,  caus'd  a  univerfal 
fadnefs  and  clouds  in  the  minds  of  men  upon  the  glory  of  his  rifing  common- 
wealth. 

Much  had  bin  ventilated  in  privat  difcourfe,  and  the  people  (for  the  nation  was 
yet  divided  into  partys  that  had  not  loft  tlieir  animofitys)  being  troubl'd,  bent  their 
cys  upon  the  fenat,  when,  after  Ibme  time  fpent  in  devotion,  and  the  iblemn  aftioiri 
of  thankfgiving,  his  excellency  Navarckus  de  Par,alo  in  the  tribe  of  Dorean, 
lord  Strategus  of  Oceana,  (tho  in  a  new  commonwealth  a  very  prudent  magiftrat) 
propos'd  his  part  or  opinion  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  council  of  ftate,  that  pafTing 
the  ballot  of  the  fame  with  great  unanimity  and  applaufe,  it  was  inti-oduc'd  into  the 
fenat,  where  it  paft  v-'ith  greater.  Wherfore  the  decree  being  forthwith  printed 
and  publifh'd,  copys  were  return'd  by  the  fecretarys  to  the  phylarchs  (which  is  the- 
manner  of  promulgation)  and  the  commiflioners  of  the  feal,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
right  honourable  Phosphorij\s  de  Auge  in  the  tribe  of  £^;^m,  Dolabella  d'Enyo 
in  the  tribe  of  Hnrma,  and  Linceus  de  Stella  in  the  tribe  of  T^ubia,.  being 
elefted  propofers  pro  tempore,  befpoke  of  the  tribuns  a  mufter  of  the  people  to  be 
held  that  day  fix  weeks,  which  was  the  time  allow'd  for  promulgation  at  the  Hah. 

The  fatisfaftion  which  the  people  throout  the  tribes  receiv'd  upon  promulgation 
of  the  decree,  loaded  the  carriers  with  weekly  letters  between  friend  and  friend, 
whether  magiftrats  or  privat  perfons.  But  the  day  for  propofition  being  com,  and 
the  prerogative  upon  the  place  appointed  in  difcipline.  Sanguine  de  Ringwood 
in  the  tribe  of  Saltum,  captain  of  the  phanix^  march'd  by  order  of  the  tribuns  wi:h 
his  troop  to  the  piazza  of  the  pantheon,  where  his  trumpets  entering  into  the  great 
hall  by  their  blazon  gave  notice  of  his  arrival ;  at  which  the  fcrjeant  of  the  houfe 
came  down,,  and  returning  inform'd  the  propofers,  who  defceading  were  receiv'd. 
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at  the  foot  of  tlie  flairs  by  the  captain,  and  attended  to  the  coaches  of  (late  with 
which  Calcar  de  Gilvo  in  the  tribe  of  Phalera  matter  of  the  horfe,  and  the  bal- 
lotins  \ipon  their  great  horfes,  ftood  waiting  at  the  gate. 

The  propofers  being  in  their  coaches,  the  train  for  the  pomp,  the  fame  that  is 
us'd  at  the  reception  of  ambaffadors,  proceded  in  this  order :  In  the  front  march'd 
the  troop  with  t!ie  cornet  in  the  van,  and  the  captain  m  the  rear :  next  the  troop 
came  the  twenty  mefiengers  or  trumpets ;  the  baliotins  upon  the  curvet  with  their 
ufher  in  the  van,  and  the  mafter  of  the  horfe  in  the  rear  :  next  the  baliotins.  Bron- 
chus DE  Rauco  in  tlie  tribe  of  Beftia  king  of  the  heralds,  with  his  fraternity  in 
their  coats  of  arms;  and  next  to  Sir  Bronchus,  Boristhenes  de  Holiwater  in 
the  tribe  of  Ave,  mafter  of  the  ceremonys :  the  mace  and  the  feal  of  the  chan- 
cery went  immediately  before  the  coaches  -,  and  on  either  fide,  the  doorkeepers  or 
guard  of  the  fenat,  with  their  poleaxes,  accompany'd  with  fom  three  or  four  hun- 
dred footmen  belonging  to  the  knights  or  fenators ;  the  trumpeters,  baliotins, 
guards,  poftilions,  coachmen  and  footmen,  being  very  gallant  in  the  liverys  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  but  all,  except  the  baliotins,  without  hats,  in  lieu  wherof  they 
wore  black  velvet  calots,  being  pointed  with  a  little  peak  at  the  forehead.  After 
the  propofers  came  a  long  file  of  coaches  full  of  fuch  gentlemen  as  ufe  to  grace  the 
commonwealth  upon  the  like  occafions.  In  this  pofture  they  mov'd  flowly  thro 
the  ftreets  (affording  in  the  gravity  of  the  pomp,  and  the  welcomnefs  of  the  end, 
a  moft  reverend  and  acceptable  profpe£t  to  the  people  all  the  way  from  the  pan  ■ 
theon,  being  about  half  a  mile)  and  arriv'd  at  the  Ho'lo,  where  they  found  the  pre- 
rogative in  a  clofe  body  inviron'd  with  fcaffolds  that  were  cover'd  with  fpeftators. 
The  tribuns  receiv'd  the  propofers,  and  condufted  them  into  a  feat  plac'd  in  the 
front  of  the  tribe,  like  a  pulpit,  but  that  it  was  of  fom  length,  and  well  adorn'd 
by  the  heralds  Avith  all  manner  of  birds  and  beafts,  except  that  they  were  ill 
painted,  and  never  a  one  of  his  natural  color.  The  tribuns  were  plac'd  at  a  table 
that  ftood  below  the  long  feat,  thofe  of  the  horfe  in  the  middle,  and  thofe  of  the 
foot  at  either  end,  with  each  of  them  a  boul  or  bafon  before  him,  that  on  the  right 
hand  beine;  white,  and  the  other  green  :  in  the  middle  of  the  table  flood  a  third 
v/hich  was  red.  And  the  houfekeepers  of  the  pavilion,  who  had  already  deliver'd 
a  proportion  of  linen  balls  or  pellets  to  everyone  of  the  tribe,  now  prefented  boxes 
to  the  baliotins.  But  the  propoiers  as  they  enter'd  the  gallery,  or  long  feat, 
having  put  off  their  hats  by  way  of  falutation,  were  anfwer'd  by  the  people  v/ith  a 
fiicut  •,  v.'herupon  the  younger  commiffioners  fcated  themfelves  at  either  end  ;  and 
the  firft  ftanding  in  the  middle,  fpoke  after  this  manner : 

My  lords,  the  people  of  Oceana, 

HILR  I  find  in  myfelf  what  a  felicity  it  is  to  falute  you  by  this  name, 
and  in  every  face,  anointed  as  it  v/ere  with  the  oil  of  gladnefs,  a  full 
and  fufficient  teftimony  of  the  like  fenfc,  to  go  about  to  feaft  you  with  words, 
who  are  already  fiU'd  with  that  food  of  the  mind,  which  being  of  pleafing  and 
wholibm  digeftion,  takes  in  the  definition  of  true  joy,  were  a  ncedleis  enterprize. 
I  fliall  rather  put  you  in  mind  of  that  thankfulnefs  which  is  due,  than  puff  you 
up  with  any  thing  that  might  feem  vain.  Is  it  from  the  arms  of  flefli  that  we 
derive  thcfe  bleilirgs  ?  Behold  the  commonwealth  oi  Rome  falling  upon  her  own 
vidorious  fvvord.     Or  is  it  from  our  own  wifdom,  whole  counfils  had  brought  it 
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even  to  that  pafs,  that  we  began  to  repent  our  felves  of  vidlory  ?  Far  be  it  from 
us,  my  lords,  to  facrifice  to  our  own  nets,  which  we  our  felves  have  fo  narrowly 
efcap'd  !  -Let  us  rather  lay  our  mouths  in  the  duft,  and  look  up  (as  was  taught 
the  other  day  when  we  were  better  inftrufted  in  this  lefibn)  to  the  hills  with  our 
gratitude.  Neverthelefs  feeing  we  read  how  God  upon  the  negled:  of  his  pro- 
phets has  bin  provok'd  to  wrath,  it  muft  needs  follow  that  he  expedts  honor 
fhould  be  given  to  them  by  whom  he  has  chofen  to  work  as  his  inftruments. 
For  which  caufe,  nothing  doubting  of  my  warrant,  I  fhail  proceed  to  that  which 
more  particularly  concerns  the  prefent  occafion,  the  difcovery  of  my  lord 
Archon's  virtues  and  merit,  to  be  ever  plac'd  by  this  nation  in  their  true" 
meridian. 

My  lords  -, 

"  I  AM  not  upon  a  fubject  which  perfuades  me  to  balk,  but  neceflitats  me  tO' 
feek  out  the  greateft  examples.  To  begin  with  Alexander  erefling  trophys 
common  to  his  fvvord  and  the  peflilence  ;  To  what  good  of  mankind  did  he  in- 
fedt  the  air  with  his  heap  of  carcafTes  ?  The  fword  of  war,  if  it  be  any  otherwife 
us'd  than  as  the  fword  of  magiftracy,  for  the  fear  and  punifhment  of  thole  that 
do  evil,  is  as  guilty  in  the  fight  of  God,  as  the  fword  of  a  murderer;  nay  more, 
for  if  the  blood  of  Abel,  of  one  innocent  man,  cry'd  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
for  vengeance,  what  (hall  the  blood  of  an  innocent  nation  ?  Of  this  kind  of 
empire,  the  throne  of  ambition,  and  the  quarry  of  a  mighty  hunter,  it  has  bin 
truly  faid,  that  it  is  but  a  great  robbery.  But  if  Alexander  had  reftor'd  the 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  propagated  it  to  mankind,  he  had  don  like  my  lord 
Ai-  CHON,  and  might  have  bin  truly  call'd  the  Great.  Alexander  car'd  not  to 
fteal  a  viflory  tliat  would  be  given  :  but  my  lord  Archon  has  torn  away  a  vic- 
tory which  had  bin  ftolen,  while  we  went  tamely  yielding  up  obedience  to  a 
*  nation  reaping  in  our  fields,  whofe  fields  he  has  fubjedted  to  our  empire,  and  *  TheScotrfii 
nail'd  them  with  his  victorious  fword  to  their  native  Caucafus.  ''oy.il  line. 

"  MACHIAV EL  gives  a  handibm  caution.  Let  no  man,  fays  he,  be  circum- 
vented with  the  glory  of  C^sar,  from  the  falfe  refledlion  of  their  pens,  who 
thro  the  longer  continuance  of  his  empire  in  the  name  than  in  the  family, 
chang'd  their  freedom  for  flattery.  But  if  a  man  would  know  truly  what  the 
Romans  thought  of  Caesar,  let  them  obferve  v>?hat  they  faid  of  Catilin. 
"  And  yet  by  how  much  he  who  has  perpetrated  fom  heinous  crime,  is  more 
execrable  than  he  who  did  but  attemt  it-,  by  fo  much  is  C/esar  more  execrable 
than  Catilin.  On  the  contrary,  let  him  that  would  know  what  antient  and  he- 
roic times,  what  the  Greecs  and  Romans  would  both  have  thought  and  fiid  of  my 
lord  Archon,  obferve  what  they  thought  and  faid  of  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Bru- 
tus, and  PuBLicoLA.  And  yet  by  how  much  his  virtue,  that  is  crown'd  with 
the  perfeflion  of  his  work,  is  beyond  theirs,  who  were  either  inferior  in  their 
aim,  or  in  their  performance-,  by  fo  much  is  my  lord  Archon  to  be  preter'J 
before  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Brutus,  and  Publicola. 

"  Nor  will  we  fhun  the  moft  illuftrious  example  of  SciPio :  this  hero,  tho  never 
fo  little  lefs,  yet  was  he  not  the  founder  of  a  commonwealth  ;  and  for  the  relt, 
allowing  his  virtue  to  have  bin  of  the  moft  untainted  ray,  in  what  did  it  out- 
fhine  this  of  my  lord  Archon  ?   But  if  dazling  the  eys  of  the  magiftrats  it  over- 
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«-  aw'd  liberty,  Rome  might  be  allow'd  fom  excufe  that  fhe  did  not  like  it,  and  I, 
"  if  I  admit  not  of  this  comparifon :  for  where  is  my  lord  Archon  ?  Is  there  a 
"  genius,  how  free  foever,  which  in  his  prefence  would  not  find  it  felf  to  be  under 
"^  power  ?  He  is  fhrunk  into  clouds,  he  feeks  obfcurity  in  a  nation  that  fees  by  his 
"  light.  He  is  impatient  of  his  own  glory,  left  it  fhould  ftand  between  you  and 
"  your  liberty. 

"  LiBEKTY  !  What  is  even  that,  if  we  may  not  be  grateful  ?  And  if  we  may, 
"  we  have  none :  for  who  has  any  thing  that  he  dos  not  ow .?  My  lords,  there  be 
"  fom  hard  conditions  of  virtue:  if  this  debt  were  exafted,  it  were  not  due; 
"  wheras  being  cancell'd,  we  are  all  enter'd  into  bonds.  On  the  other  fide,  if  we 
"  make  fuch  a  p.'.ynient  as  will  not  ftand  with  a  free  people,  we  do  not  inrich  my 
"  lord  Archon,   but  rob  him  of  his  wliole  eftate,  and  his  immenfe  glory 

"  ThsSe  particulars  had  in  due  deliberation  and  mature  debate,  according  to 
"  the  order  of  this  commonwealth,  //  is  proposed  ly  authority  of  the  fenat,  to  you 
"  my  lords  the  people  of  Oceana  : 

"  I.  That  tlie  dignity  and  office  of  Archon,  or  prote6i:or  of  the  common- 
"  wealth  of  Oceana,  be,  and  is  hereby  conferr'd  by  the  fenat  and  the  people  of 
"  Oceana,  upon  the  moft  illuftrious  prince,  and  iole  legiflator  of  this  common- 
"  wealth,  Olphaus  Megaletor />^/fr  ^^/n>,  whom  God  preferve,  for  the  term 
"  of  his  natural  life. 

"  II.  That  three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  per  annum  yet  remaining 
"  of  the  antient  revenue,  be  eftated  upon  the  laid  illuftrious  prince,  or  lord  Archon, 
"  for  the  faid  term,  and  to  the  proper  and  pecuhar  ufe  of  his  highnefs. 

"  III.  That  the  lord  Archon  have  the  reception  of  all  foren  embaffadors,  by 
*'  and  with  the  council  of  ftate,  according  to  the  orders  of  this  commonwealth. 

"  IV.  That  the  lord  Archon  have  a  ftanding  army  of  twelve  thoufand  men, 
"  defray'd  upon  a  monthly  tax,  during  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  protedtion 
"  of  this  commonwealth  againft  diftenting  partys ;  to  be  governed,  direfted,  and 
♦'  commanded  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  war,  according  to  the  or- 
"  ders  of  this  commonwealth. 

"  V.  That  this  commonwealth  make  no  diftinftion  of  perfons  or  partys,  but 
"  every  man  being  eleded  and  fworn,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  fame,  be 
"  equally  capable  of  magiftracy ;  or  not  elected,  be  equally  capable  of  liberty, 
"  and  the  injoyment  of  his  eftate  free  from  all  other  than  common  taxes. 

"  VI.  That  a  man  putting  a  diftinftion  upon  himfelf,  refufing  the  oath  upon 
"  eleftion,  or  declaring  himfelf  of  a  party  not  conformable  to  the  civil  govtrn- 
"  ment,  may  within  any  time  of  the  three  years  ftanding  of  the  army,  tranfport 
"  himfelf  and  his  eftate,  without  moleftation  or  impediment,  into  any  other 
"  nation. 

"  VII.  That  in  cafe  there  remains  any  diftinftion  of  partys  not  conforming  to 
"  the  civil  government  of  this  commonwealth,  after  the  three  years  of  the  ftanding 
"  army  being  expir'd,  and  the  comm.onwealth  be  therby  forc'd  to  prolong  the 
"  term  of  the  faid  army,  the  pay  from  thenceforth  of  the  faid  army  be  levy'd 
"  upon  the  eftates  of  fuch  partys  io  remaining  unconformable  to  the  civil  govern- 
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The  propofer  having  ended  his  oration,  the  trumpets  founded;  and  the  tribuns 
of  the  horfe  being  mounted  to  view  the  ballot,  caus'd  the  tribe  (which  thronging 
up  to  the  fpeech,  came  almoft  round  the  gallery)  to  retreat  about  twenty  paces, 
when  LiNCEus  de  Stella  receiving  the  propofitions,  repair'd  with  Bronchus  de 
Rauco  the  herald,  to  a  little  fcaffold  erefted  in  the  middle  of  the  tribe,  where  he 
fcated  himfelf,  the  herald  ftanding  bare  upon  his  right  hand.  The  ballotins  having 
their  boxes  ready,  flood  before  the  gallery,  and  at  the  command  of  the  tribuns 
march'd,  one  to  every  troop  on  horfeback,  and  one  to  every  company  on  foot ; 
each  of  them  being  follow'd  by  other  children  that  bore  red  boxes :  now  this  is 
putting  the  queftion  whether  the  queftion  fhould  be  put.  And  the  fuffrage  being 
very  fuddenly  return'd  to  the  tribuns  at  the  table,  and  number'd  in  the  view  of  the 
propofers,  the  votes  were  all  in  the  affirmative :  wherupon  the  red  or  doubtful 
boxes  were  laid  afide,  it  appearing  that  the  tribe,  whether  for  the  negative  or  af- 
firmative, was  clear  in  the  matter.  Wherfore  the  herald  began  from  the  fcaffold 
in  the  middle  of  the  tribe,  to  pronounce  the  firft  propofition,  and  the  ballotins 
marching  with  the  negative  or  affirmative  only.  Bronchus,  with  his  voice  like 
thunder,  continu'd  to  repeat  the  propofition  over  and  over  again,  fo  long  as  it  was 
in  balloting.  The  like  was  don  for  every  claufe,  till  the  ballot  was  finilli'd,  and 
the  tribuns  aflembling,  had  fign'd  the  points,  that  is  to  fay,  the  number  of  every 
fuffrage,  as  it  was  taken  by  the  fecretary  upon  the  tale  of  the  tribuns,  and  in  the 
fight  of  the  propofers ;  for  this  may  not  be  omitted,  it  is  the  puife  of  the  people. 
Now  wheras  it  appertains  to  the  tribuns  to  report  the  fufxvage  of  the  people  to  the 
fenat,  they  caft  the  lot  for  this  office  with  three  filver  balls,  and  one  gold  one ;  and 
it  fell  upon  the  right  worfliipful  Argus  de  Crookhorn  in  the  tribe  oi  Pafcua^  fiiil 
tribun  of  the  foot.  Argus  being  a  good  fufficient  man  in  his  own  country,  was 
yet  of  the  mind  that  he  fhould  make  but  a  bad  fpokefman  ;  and  therfore  became 
ibmthing  blank  at  his  luck,  till  his  collegues  perfwaded  him  that  it  was  no  fuch 
great  matter,  if  he  could  but  read,  having  his  paper  before  him.  The  propofers 
taking  coach,  receiv'd  a  volly  upon  the  field,  and  return'd  in  the  fame  order,  favc 
that  being  accompany'd  with  the  tribuns,  they  were  alfo  attended  by  the  whole 
prerogative  to  the  piazza  of  the  Pantheon,  where  with  another  volly  they  took  their 
leaves.  Argus,  who  had  not  thought  upon  his  wife  and  children  all  the  way, 
went  very  gravely  up  :  and  every  one  being  feated,  the  fenat  by  their  filence  feem'd 
to  call  for  the  report;   which  Akgus  ftanding  up,  deliver'd  in  this  wile  : 


"S 


Right  honorable  lords  and  fathers  affsmWd  in  farlament  \ 

O  it  is,  that  it  has  fal'n  to  my  lot  to  report  to  your  exccllencys  the  votes  of 
the  people,  taken  upon  the  third  inftant,  in  the  firft  year  of  this  common- 
wealth, at  the  Halo;  the  right  honorable  Phosphorus  de  Auge  in  the  tribe  of 
Eudia,  Dolabella  de  Enyo  in  the  tribe  of  Turm.-e,  and  Linceus  de  Stklla 
in  the  tribe  of  Nubia,  lords  commifTioners  of  the  great  feal  of  Oceana,  and  pro- 
pofers pro  temporibus together  with  my  brethren   the  tribuns,  and  my   felf 

being  prefcnt.     Wherfore  thefe  are  to  certify  to  your  fatherhoods,  that  the  laid 
votes  of  the  people  were  as  follows  •,  that  is  to  fay  : 


"  To  the  firfl  propofition,  Netnine  contradicante- 
"  To  the  fecond,  Nemine  coniradi^ante- 
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«'  To  the  third,  the  like. 

"  To  the  fourth  211,  above  half. 

•'  To  the  fifth  20I,  above  half 

"  To  the  fixth  150,  above  half,  in  the  affirmative, 

"  To  the  feventh,  Nemine  again,  and  fo  forth 

"  My  lords,  It  is  a  language  that  is  out  of  my  prayers,  and  if  I  be  out  at 
"  it,  no  harm 

"  But  as  concerning  my  lord  Archon  (as  I  was  faying)  thefe  are  to  fignify  to 
*'  you  the  true-heartednefs  and  good-will  which  is  in  the  people,  feeing  by  joining 
"  with  you,  as  one  man,  they  confefs  that  all  they  have  to  give,  is  too  little  for 
"  his  highnefs.  For  truly,  fathers,  if  he  who  is  able  to  do  harm,  and  dos  none, 
"  may  well  be  call'd  honeft -,  what  fliall  we  fay  to  my  lord  Archon's  highnefs, 
"  who  having  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  don  us  the  greateft  mifchief  that  ever  be- 
"  fel  a  poor  nation,  fo  willing  to  trull  fuch  as  they  thought  well  of,  has  don  us  fo 
"  much  good,  as  we  Ihould  never  have  known  how  to  do  ourfelves  ?  which  was  fo 
"  fweetly  deliver'd  by  my  lord  chancellor  Phosphorus  to  the  people,  that  I  dare 
*'  fay  there  was  never  a  one  of  them  could  forbear  to  do  as  I  do — An't  pleafe  your 
"  fatherhoods,  they  be  tears  of  joy.  Ay,  my  lord  Archon  fliall  walk  the  ftreets 
"  (if  it  be  for  his  eafe  I  mean)  with  a  fwitch,  while  the  people  run  after  him  and 
"  pray  for  him  :  he  Ihall  not  wet  his  foot ;  they  will  ftrew  flowers  in  his  way  :  he 
"  Ihall  fit  higher  in  their  hearts,  and  in  the  judgment  of  all  good  men,  than  the 
"  kings  that  go  up  flairs  to  their  feats ;  and  one  of  thefe  had  as  good  pull  two  or 
*'  three  of  his  fellows  out  of  their  great  chairs,  as  wrong  him,  or  meddle  with  him ; 
"  he  has  two  or  three  hundred  thoufand  men,  that  when  you  fay  the  word,  fliall 
"  fell  themfclves  to  their  Ihirts  for  him,  and  dy  at  his  foot.  His  pillow  is  of  down, 
"  and  his  grave  fliall  be  as  foft,  over  which  they  that  are  alive  fliall  wring  their 
"  hands.  And  to  com  to  your  fatherhoods,  moll  truly  fo  call'd,  as  being  the 
"  loving  parents  of  the  people,  truly  you  do  not  know  what  a  feeling  they  have  of 
"  your  kindnefs,  feeing  you  are  fo  bound  up,  that  if  there  corns  any  harm,  they 
"  may  thank  themfelves.  And,  alas  !  poor  fouls,  they  fee  that  they  are  given  to 
"  be  of  fo  many  minds,  that  tho  they  always  mean  well,  yet  if  there  coms  any 
"  good,  they  may  thank  them  that  teach  them  better.  Wherfore  there  was  never 
"  fuch  a  thing  as  this  invented,  they  do  verily  believe  that  it  is  no  other  than  the 
*'  fame  which  they  always  had  in  their  very  heads,  if  they  could  have  but  told  how 
"  to  bring  it  out.  As  now  for  a  fample ;  my  lords  the  propofers  had  no  fooner 
"  faid  your  minds,  than  they  found  it  to  be  that  which  heart  could  wifli.  And 
"  your  fatherhoods  may  comfort  yourfelves,  that  there  is  not  a  people  in  the 
"  world  more  willing  to  learn  what  is  for  their  own  good,  nor  more  apt  to  fee  it, 
"  when  you  have  fliew'd  it  them.  Wherfore  they  do  love  you  as  they  do  their 
"  own  felvcs  ;  honour  you  as  fathers  ;  refolve  to  give  you  as  it  were  obedience  for 
"  ever  :  and  fo  thanking  you  for  your  mofl:  good  and  excellent  laws,  they  do  pray 
"  for  you  as  the  very  worthys  of  the  land,  right  honorable  lords  and  fathers 
"  aflembl'd  in  parlament." 

JRGUS  came  off  beyond  his  own  expe(flation  ;  for  thinking  right,  and  fpeaking 
as  he  thought,  it  was  apparent  by  the  houfe,  and  the  thanks  they  gave  him,  that 
they  elleem'd  him  to  be  abfolutely  of  the  befl:  fort  of  orators  ;  upon  which  having 
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a  mind  that  till  then  mifgave  him,  he  became  very  crounfe,  and  much  delighted 
with  that  which  might  go  down  the  next  week  in  print  to  his  wife  and  neighbors. 
LivY  makes  the  Roman  tribuns  to  fpeak  in  the  fame  ftile  with  the  confuls,  which 
could  not  be,  and  therfore  for  ought  in  him  to  the  contrary,  VoLERoand  Canu- 
LEius  might  have  fpoken  in  no  better  ftile  than  Argus.  However,  they  were  not 
created  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth  -,  and  the  tribuns  of  Oceana  are  fince 
becom  better  orators  than  were  needful.  But  the  laws  being  enafted,  had  the  pre- 
amble annex'd,  and  were  deliver'd  to  Bronchus,  who  lov'd  nothing  in  the  earth 
fo  much  as  to  go  ftaring  and  bellowing  up  and  down  the  town,  like  a  ftag  in  a 
foreft,  as  he  now  did,  with  his  fraternity  in  their  coats  of  arms,  and  I  know  not 
how  many  trumpets,  proclaiming  the  aft  of  parlament  -,  when  meeting  my  lord 
Archon,  who  from  a  retreat  that  was  without  affeflation,  as  being  for  devotion 
only,  and  to  implore  a  blefling  by  prayer  and  fafting  upon  his  labors,  now  newly 
arriv'd  in  town,  the  herald  of  the  tribe  of  Bejiia  fet  up  his  throat,  and  having 
chanted  out  his  leflbn,  paft  as  haughtily  by  him,  as  if  his  own  had  bin  the  better 
office  ;  which  in  this  place  was  very  well  taken,  tho  Bronchus  for  his  high  mind 
happen'd  afterward  upon  fom  difafters,  too  long  to  tell,  that  fpoil'd  much  of  his 
imbroidery. 

My  lord  Archon's  arrival  being  known,  the  fignory,  accompany'd  by  the  tri- 
buns, repair'd  to  him,  with  the  news  he  had  already  heard  by  the  herald  ;  to  which 
my  lord  ftrategus  added,  that  his  highnefs  could  not  doubt  upon  the  demonftra- 
tions  given,  but  the  minds  of  men  were  firm  in  the  opinion,  that  he  could  be  no 
feeker  of  himfelf  in  the  way  of  earthly  pomp  and  glory  ;  and  that  the  gratitude  of 
the  fenat,  and  the  people,  could  not  therfore  be  underftood  to  have  any  fuch  re- 
fleftion  upon  him.  But  fo  it  was,  that  in  regard  of  dangers  abroad,  and  partys  at 
home,  they  durft  not  truft  themfelves  without  a  ftanding  army,  nor  a  ftanding 
army  in  any  man's  hands  but  thofe  of  his  highnefs. 

The  Archon  made  anfwer,  that  he  ever  expected  this  would  be  the  fenfe  of  the 
fenat  and  the  people  ;  and  this  being  their  fenfe,  he  fhould  have  bin  fony  they  had 
made  choice  of  any  other  than  himfelf  for  a  ftanding  general :  firft,  becaufe  it  could 
not  have  bin  more  to  tlieir  own  fafety :  and,  fecondly,  becaufe  fo  long  as  they 
(hould  have  need  of  a  ftanding  army,  his  work  was  not  done  :  that  he  would  not 
difpute  againft  the  judgment  of  the  fenat  and  the  people,  nor  ought  that  to  be. 
Neverdielefs,  he  made  little  doubt  but  experience  would  ftiew  every  party  their 
own  intereft  in  this  government,  and  that  betier  improv'd  than  they  could  expedt 
from  any  other ;  that  mens  animofitys  ftiould  overbalance  their  intereft  for  any 
time,  was  impodible  •,  that  humour  could  never  be  lafting,  nor  thro  the  conftitution 
of  the  government,  of  any  effeft  at  the  firft  charge.  For  fuppoling  the  worft,  and 
that  the  people  had  chofen  no  other  into  the  fenat  and  the  prerogative  than  roy- 
alifts,  a  matter  of  fourteen  hundred  men  muft  have  taken  their  oaths  at  their  elec- 
tion, with  an  intention  to  go  quite  contrary,  not  only  to  their  oaths  fo  taken,  but 
to  their  own  intereft  ;  for  being  eftated  in  the  foverain  power,  they  muft  have  de- 
creed it  from  themfelves  (fuch  an  example  for  which  there  was  never  any  ex- 
perience, nor  can  there  be  any  reafon)  or  holding  it,  it  muft  have  don  in  their 
hands  as  well  every  whit  as  in  any  other.  Furthermore,  they  muft  have  remov'd 
the  government  from  a  foundation  that  apparently  would  hold,  to  fet  it  upon  an- 
other which  apparently  would  not  hold ;  which  things  if  they  could  not  com  to 
pafs,  the  fenat  and  the  people  confifting  wholly  of  royalifts,  much  lefs  by  a  parcel 
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of  them  defied.  But  if  the  fear  of  the  fenat  and  of  the  people  deriv'd  from  a 
party  without,  fiich  a  one  as  would  not  be  elefted,  nor  ingage  themfelves  to  the 
commonwealth  by  an  oath  ;  this  again  muft  be  fo  large,  as  would  go  quite  con- 
trary to  their  own  intereft,  they  being  as  free  and  as  fully  eftated  in  their  liberty  as 
any  other,  or  fo  narrow  that  they  could  do  no  hurt,  while  the  people  being  in  arms, 
and  at  the  beck  of  the  ftrategus,  every  tribe  would  at  any  time  make  a  better  army 
than  fuch  a  party :  and  there  being  no  partys  at  home,  fears  from  abroad  would 
vanifh.  But  feeing  it  was  otherwife  determin'd  by  the  fenat  and  the  people,  the 
belt  courfe  was  to  take  that  which  they  held  the  fafeft,  in  which  with  his  iiumble 
thanks  for  their  great  bounty,  he  was  refolv'd  to  ferve  them  with  all  duty  and 
obedience. 

A  VERY  fliort  time  after  the  royalifts,  now  equal  citizens,  made  good  the  Ar- 
chon's  judgment,  there  being  no  other  that  found  any  thing  near  fo  great  a  fweet 
in  the  government.  For  he  who  has  not  bin  acquainted  with  afflidtion,  fays 
Seneca,  knows  but  half  the  things  of  this  world. 

^Moreover  they  law  plainly,  that  to  reftore  the  ancient  government  they  muft 
caft  up  their  eftates  into  the  hands  of  three  hundred  men ;  wherfore  in  cafe  the 
fenat  and  the  prerogative,  confifting  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  had  bin  all  roy- 
alifts, there  muft  of  neceflity  have  bin,  and  be  for  ever,  one  thoufand  againft  this 
or  any  fuch  vote.  But  the  fenat  being  inform'd  by  the  fignory,  that  the  Archon 
had  accepted  of  his  dignity  and  office,  caus'd  a  third  chair  to  be  fet  for  his  high- 
nefs,  between  thofe  of  the  ftrategus  and  the  orator  in  the  houfe,  the  like  at  every 
council ;  to  which  he  repair'd,  not  of  neceffity,  but  at  his  pleafure,  being  the  beft, 
and,  as  Argus  not  vainly  faid,  the  greateft  prince  in  the  world  :  for  in  the  pomp 
of  his  court  he  was  not  inferior  to  any,  and  in  the  field  he  was  follow'd  with  a 
force  that  was  formidable  to  all.  Nor  was  there  a  caufe  in  the  nature  of  this  con- 
ftitution  to  put  him  to  the  charge  of  guards,  to  fpoil  his  ftomach  or  his  fleep  :  in- 
fomuch,  as  being  handfomly  difputed  by  the  wits  of  the  academy,  whether  my  lord 
Archon,  if  he  had  bin  ambitious,  could  have  made  himfelf  lb  great,  it  was  carry'd 
clear  in  the  negative  •,  not  only  for  the  reaibns  drawn  from  the  prefent  balance, 
which  was  popular-,  but  putting  the  cafe  the  balance  had  bin  monarchical.  For 
there  be  Ibm  nations,  wherof  this  is  one,  that  will  bear  a  prince  in  a  common- 
wealth far  higher  than  it  is  polTible  for  them  to  bear  a  monarch.  Spain  look'd 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange  as  her  moft  formidable  enemy  -,  but  if  ever  there  be  a 
monarch  in  Holland,  he  will  be  the  Spaniards  beft  friend.  For  wheras  a  prince  in 
a  commonwealth  derives  his  greatnefs  from  the  root  of  the  people,  a  monarch  de- 
rives his  from  one  of  thole  balances  which  nip  them  in  the  root ;  by  which  means 
the  low  countrys  under  a  monarch  were  poor  and  inconfiderable,  but  in  bearing  a 
prince  could  grow  to  a  miraculous  height,  and  give  the  glory  of  his  adlions  by  far 
the  upper  hand  of  the  greateft  king  in  Chrijiendom.  There  are  kings  in  Europe,  to 
whom  a  king  of  Oceana  would  be  put  a  petit  companion.  But  the  prince  of  this 
commonwealth  is  the  terror  andjudg  of  them  all. 

That  which  my  lord  Archon  nov/  minded  moft,  was  the  agrarian,  upon 
which  debate  he  inceflantly  thruft  the  fenat  and  the  council  of  ftate  •,  to  the  end  it 
might  be  planted  upon  fom  firm  root,  as  the  main  point  and  bafis  of  perpetuity  to 
the  commonwealth. 

And  thele  are  fom  of  the  moft  remarkable  pafiages  that  happen'd  in  the  firft 
year  of  this  government.     About  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond,  the  army  was  dif- 
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banded,  but  the  taxes  continu'd  at  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a  month,  for  three 
years  and  a  half.  By  which  means  a  piece  of  artillery  was  planted,  and  a  portion 
of  land  to  the  value  of  50/.  a  year  purchas'd  for  the  maintenance  of  the  games^ 
and  of  the  prize  arms  for  ever,  in  each  hundred. 

WriHthe  eleventh  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  term  of  the  excife,  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  fenat  and  the  people  and  for  the  raifing  of  a  public  re- 
venue expir'd.  By  which  time  the  exchequer,  over  and  above  the  annual  iakrys, 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  accumulating  every  year  out  of  one 
million  incom  feven  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  banco,  brought  it  with  a  produ<5b 
cf  the  fum,  rifing  to  abuut  eight  millions  in  the  whole  :  Vv^herby  at  feveral  times 
they  had  purchas'd  to  the  fenat  and  the  people  four  hund.-ed  thoufand  pounds  per 
annum  folid  revenue ;  which,  befides  the  lands  held  in  Panopea^  togedier  with  the 
perquifits  of  either  province,  was  held  iuiHcient  for  a  public  revenue.  Never- 
thelels,  taxes  being  now  wholly  taken  oit,  the  excife  of  no  great  burden  (and 
many  fpecious  advantages  not  vainly  propos'd  in  the  lieighming  of  the  public  re- 
venue) was  very  chearfully  eftablifh'd  by  the  fenat  and  the  people,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years  longer  ;  and  the  fame  course  being  taken,  the  public  revenue  was  found 
in  the  one  and  twentieth  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  worth  one  million  in  good 
land.  Wherupon  the  excife  was  fo  abolifli'd  for  the  prefent,  as  withal  reiblv'd  to 
be  the  beft,  the  moft  fruitful  and  eafy  way  of  raifing  taxes,  according  to  future 
exigences.  But  the  revenue  being  now  fuch  as  was  able  to  be  a  yearly  purchafer, 
gave  a  jealoufy  that  by  this  means  the  balance  of  the  commonwealth,  conlilling  in 
privat  fortunes,  might  be  eaten  out  •,  whence  this  year  is  famous  for  that  law 
wherby  the  fenat  and  the  people  forbidding  any  further  purchafe  of  lands  to  the 
public  within  the  dominions  oi Oceana  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  put  the  agrarian 
upon  the  commonwealth  herl'elf.  Thefe  increafes  are  things  which  men,  addifted 
to  monarchy,  deride  as  impoffible,  wherby  they  unwarily  urge  a  ftrong  argument 
againft  that  which  they  would  defend.  For  having  their  eys  fix'd  upon  the  pomp 
andexpence,  by  which  not  only  every  child  of  a  king  being  a  prince,  exhaufts  his 
father's  coffers  •,  but  favorits  and  fervil  fpirits,  devoted  to  the  flattery  of  thofe 
princes,  grow  infolent  and  profule,  returning  a  fit  gratitude  to  their  mafters,  whom 
while  they  hold  it  honorable  to  deceive,  they  fuck  and  keep  eternally  poor  :  it 
follows  that  they  do  not  fee  how  it  fhould  be  pofllble  for  a  commonwealth  to 
clothe  her  felf  ia  purple,  and  thrive  fo  ftrangely  upon  that  which  would  make  a 
prince's  hair  grow  thro  his  hood,  and  not  aflbrd  him  bread.  As  if  it  vvere  a  miracle 
that  a  careiels  and  prodigal  man  fhould  bring  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year  to 
nothing,  or  that  an  induftrious  and  frugal  man  brings  a  little  to  ten  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  But  the  fruit  of  one  man'5  induftry  and  frugality  can  never  be  like 
that  of  a  commonwealth ;  firll,  bccaufe  tiiegreatnefs  of  tlie  increafe  follows  the 
gre-unefs  of  the  Icoik  or  principal:  and-  fecondly,  becaufe  a  frugal  father  is  for 
the  moit  part  fuccedcd  by  a  laviih  fon  •,   wheras  a  commonwealth  is  her  own  heir. 

This  year  a  part  was  propos'd  by  the  right  honourable  Auueus  de  Woolsack 
in  the  tribe  of  Peais,  firfl:  commiffioncr  of  the  treadiry,  to  the  council  of  ftate, 
which  foon  after  pall:  '  x  ballot  of  the  fer.at  and  the  people  :  by  which  the  lands  of 
the  public  revenue,  a  viounting  to  one  million,  were  equally  divided  into  five  thou- 
fand lots,  enter'd  by  their  names  and  parcels  into  a  lotbook  preferv'd  in  the  exche- 
quer. And  if  any  orphan,  being  a  maid,  fliould  caft  her  eftate  into  the  exciie- 
quer  for  fourteen  hundred  pounds,  the  treafury  was  bound  by  the  law  to  pay  her 
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quarterly  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  free  from  taxes,  for  her  life,  and  to  affign 
her  a  lot  for  her  fecurity :  if  fhe  marry'd,  her  hufband  was  neither  to  take  out  the 
principal  without  her  confent  (acknowleg'd  by  her  felf  to  one  of  the  coinmifTioners 
of  the  treafury,  who  according  as  he  found  it  to  be  free,  or  forc'd,  was  to  allow 
or  difallow  of  it)  nor  any  other  way  ingage  it,  than  to  her  proper  ufe  But  if  the 
principal  were  taken  out,  the  treafury  was  not  bound  to  repay  any  more  of  it  than 
one  thoufand  pounds ;  nor  might  that  be  repaid  at  any  time,  fwe  within  the  firft 
year  of  her  marriage  :  the  like  was  to  be  don  by  a  half  or  quarter  lot  refpeftively. 

This  was  found  to  be  a  great  charity  to  the  weaker  fex,  and  as  fom  fay,  who 
are  more  flcilful  in  the  like  affairs  than  my  felf,  of  good  profit  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

Now  began  the  native  fpleen  of  Oceania  to  be  much  purg'd,  and  men  not  to  affeft 
fullennefs  and  pedantifm.  The  elders  could  remember  that  they  had  bin  youth. 
Wit  and  gallantry  were  fo  far  from  being  thought  crimes  in  themfelves,  that  care 
was  taken  to  preferve  their  innocence.  For  which  caufe  it  was  propos'd  to  the 
council  for  religion  by  the  right  honorable  Cadiscus  de  Clero,  in  the  tribe  of 
Stajnnum,  firft  cenfor,  that  fuch  women  as  living  in  gallantry  and  view  about  the 
town,  were  of  evil  fame,  and  could  not  fliew  that  they  were  maintain'd  by  their 
own  eftates  or  induftry  -,  or  fuch  as  having  eftates  of  their  own,  were  yet  wailful  in 
their  way  of  life,  and  of  ill  example  to  others,  Ihould  be  obnoxious  to  the  animad- 
verfion  of  the  council  of  religion,  or  of  the  cenfors  :  in  which  the  preceding  ftiould 
be  after  this  manner.  Notice  fhould  be  firft  given  of  the  fcandal  to  the  party  of- 
fending, in  privat :  if  there  were  no  amendment  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months, 
file  ftiould  be  fummon'd  and  rebuk'd  before  the  faid  council  or  cenfors ;  and,  if 
after  other  fix  months  it  were  found  that  neither  this  avail'd,  ftie  ftiould  be  cen- 
fured  not  to  appear  at  any  public  meetings,  games,  or  recreations,  upon  penalty  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  doorkeepers,  or  guards  of  the  fenat,  and  by  them  to  be 
detain'd,  till  for  every  fuch  ofl'ence,  five  pounds  were  duly  paid  for  her  inlarge- 
ment. 

FuRTHERMORH,  if  any  coiTimon  ftrumpet  ftiould  be  found  or  any  fcurrility  or 
profanenefs  reprefented  at  either  of  the  theaters,  the  prelats  for  every  fuch  offence 
ftjould  be  fin'd  tv/enty  pounds  by  the  faid  council,  and  the  poet,  for  every  fuch 
ofience  on  his  part,  ftiould  be  whipt.  This  law  relates  to  another,  which  was  alfo 
enaded  the  fame  year  upon  this  occafion. 

The  youth  and  wits  of  the  academy  having  put  the  bufinefs  fo  home  in  the  de- 
fence of  comedys,  that  the  provofts  had  nothing  but  the  confequences  provided 
againft  by  the  foregoing  law  to  objeft,  prevail'd  fo  far,  that  two  of  the  provofts  of 
the  council  of  ftate  join'd  in  a  propofition,  which  after  much  ado  came  to  a  law, 
wherby  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  was  allotted  for  the  building  of  two  theaters 
on  each  fide  of  the  piazza  of  the  Halo :  and  two  annual  magiftrats  called  prelats^ 
chofen  out  of  the  knights,  were  added  to  the  tropic,  the  one  call'd  the  prelat  of  the 
buikin,  for  infpedtion  of  the  tragic  fcene  call'd  Melpomene ;  and  the  other  the 
prelat  of  the  lock,  for  the  comic  called  Thalia^  which  magiftrats  had  each  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year  allow'd  out  of  the  profits  of  the  theaters;  the  reft,  except 
eight  hunche  ■  a  year  to  four  poets,  payable  into  the  exchequer.  A  poet  laureat 
created  in  oiil"  or"  t hue  theaters,  by  the  ftrategus  receives  a  wreath  of  five  hundred 
pounds  in  gjIJ,  paid  out  of  the  faid  profits.     But  no  man  is  capable  of  this  cre- 
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ation,  that  had  not  two  parts  in  three  of  the  fuifrages  at  the  acacTemy,  affembrd 
after  fix  weeks  warning,  and  upon  that  occafion. 

These  things  among  us  are  fure  enough  to  be  cenfur'd,  but  by  fuch  only  as  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  a  commonwealth:  for  to  tell  men  that  they  are  free,  and 
yet  to  curb  the  genius  of  a  people  in  a  lawful  recreation,  to  which  they  are  na- 
turally inclin'd,  is  to  tell  a  tale  of  a  tub.  I  have  heard  the  Proteftant  minifters  in 
France^  by  men  that  were  wife,  and  of  their  own  profeflion,  much  blam'd  in  that 
they  forbad  dancing,  a  recreation  to  which  the  genius  of  that  air  is  fo  inclining, 
that  they  loft  many  who  would  not  lofe  that :  nor  do  they  lefs  than  blame  the  for- 
mer determination  of  rafhnefs,  who  now  gently  connive  at  that  which  they  had  fo 
roughly  forbidden,  Thefe  fports  in  Oceana  are  fo  govern'd,  that  they  are  pleafing 
for  privat  diverfion,  and  profitable  to  the  public :  for  the  theaters  foon  defray'd 
their  own  charge,  and  now  bring  in  a  good  revenue.  All  this  is  fo  far  from  the 
detriment  of  virtue,  that  it  is  to  the  improvement  of  it,  feeing  women  that  hereto- 
fore made  havock  of  their  honors  that  they  might  have  their  pleafures,  are  now  in- 
capable of  their  pleafures,  if  they  lofe  their  honors. 

About  the  one  and  fortieth  year  of  the  commonwealth,  the  cenfors,  according 
to  their  annual  cuftom,  reported  the  pillar  of  Nilus,  by  which  it  was  found  that 
the  people  were  increas'd  very  near  one  third.  Wherupon  the  council  of  war  was 
appointed  by  the  fenat  to  bring  in  a  ftate  of  war,  and  the  treafurers  the  ftate  of  the 
treafury.  The  ftate  of  war,  or  the  pay  and  charge  of  an  army,  was  foon  after  ex- 
hibited by  the  council  in  this  account. 
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The  lord  ftrategus,  marching 

.   r General  of  the  horfe  

-c     Lieutenant  general  

i3     General  of  the  artillery         

§  "j  CommiiTary  general         — . 

"o     Major  general  — 

I^Qiiartermafter  general  — 

Two  adjutants  to  the  major  general 
Forty  colonels  — — —  » — 

100  captains  of  horfe,  at  500  /.  a  man 
300  captains  of  foot,  at  3002.  a  man 
100  cornets,  at  100/.  a  man  — 

300  enfigns,  at  50  /.  a  man  — 

r  Quartermafters  1 

goo  \  55'J^^"^^,  t . 

)  Trumpeters       i 

i  Drummers         J 

10000  Horfe,  at  2  J.  6  d.  per  day  each 

30000  Foot,  at  I  s.  -per  day  each 

Chirurgeons  


/.  per  ann. 

—  10000 

—  2000 
-~  2000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  1000 

—  40000 

—  50000 

—  50C00 

—  lOOOO 

—  15000 


20COO 

470000 

500000 

400 


Sum  (carried  forward)    1 2 1 4400 
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Brought  forward  12 14400 

40000  Auxiliarys,  amounting  to  within  a  little  as  much               •  1 1 00000 

The  charge  of  mounting  1 0000  horfe ■                 _— —  300000 

The  train  of  artillery,  holding  a  ^d  to  the  whole           — —         '  900000 

Summa  totalis — 3514400 


Arms  and  ammunition  are  not  reckon'd,  as  thofe  which  are  furnifht  out  of  the 
{tore  or  arfenal  of  Emporium  :  nor  waftage,  as  that  which  gos  upon  the  account  of 
the  fleet,  maintain'd  by  the  cuftoms ;  which  cuftoms,  thro  the  care  of  the  council 
for  trade,  and  growth  of  traffic,  were  long  fince  improv'd  to  about  a  million  reve- 
nue. The  houfe  being  thus  inform'd  of  a  ftate  of  war,  the  commiffioners  brought 
in 


THE  State  of  the  Treafury  this  prefent  Tear,  being  the  one  and  fortieth  of 

the  Commonwealth. 

/. 

RECEIVED  from  the  one  and  twentieth  of  this  commonwealth,  1    ^ 
by  ; 00000  /.  a  year  in  bank,  with  the  produft  of  the  fum  rifing    \ 


EXPENDED  from  the  one  and  twentieth  of  this  Commonwealth. 


/M  PR  I  MIS,  For  the  addition  of  arms  for  100000  men  to  the  1 
,-      ,            '         ^  „         .  }.    1 000000 

arlenal,  or  tower  or  Lmponum         —         —  —         • J 

?'oR  the  ftoring  of  the  fame  with  artillery         — —           —           ■  300000 

For  the  rtorins  of  the  fame  with  ammunition              — —                    ■    ■'■  200000 

For  beautifying   the  citys,  parks,  gardens,  public  walks,  and  places ") 

for  recreation  of  Emporium  and  Hiera,  with  public  buildings,  aqus-  >  1 500000 

dufts,  ftatues,  and  fountains,  i^c.  « . J 

Extraordinary  embaflys              ■  150C00 


Sum — 3150000 


Remaining  in  the  treafury,  the  falarys  of  the  exchequer  being  defalk'd,  12000000 

By  comparifon  of  which  accounts  if  a  war  with  an  army  of  80000  men  were  to 
be  made  by  the  penny,  yet  was  the  commonwealth  able  to  maintain  fuch  a  one 
above  three  years  without  levying  a  tax.  But  it  is  againfl  all  experience,  fenfe 
and  reafon,  that  fuch  an  army  fhould  not  be  foon  broken,  or  make  a  great  pro- 
grefs ;  in  either  of  which  cafes,  the  charge  ceafes ;  or  rather  if  a  right  courfe  be 
taken  in  the  latter,  profit  corns  in  :  for  the  Romans  had  no  other  confiderable  way 
but  viiftory  wheiby  to  fill  their  treafury,  which  neverthelefs  was  feldom  emty. 
Alexander  did  not  confult  his  purfe  upon  his  defign  for  Perfia  :  it  is  obferv'd  by 
Machiavel,  that  Livy  arguing  what  the  event  in  reafon  mull  have  bin  had  that 
king  invaded  R-,me,  and  diligently  meafuring  what  on  each  fide  was  neceffary  to 
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fuch  a  war,  never  fpeaks  a  word  of  mony.  No  man  imagins  that  tlie  Gcuh,  Goths^ 
Vandals,  Huns,  Lombards,  Saxons,  Normans,  made  their  inroads  or  conquefts,  by 
the  ftrength  of  the  purfe  ;  and  if  it  be  thought  enough,  according  to  the  dialecfl  of 
our  age,  to  fay  in  anfwer  to  thefe  things,  that  thofe  times  are  pail  and  gon  :  what 
mony  did  the  late  Gustavus,  the  molt  viftorious  of  modern  princes,  bring  out 
of  Sweden  with  him  into  Germany  ?  an  army  that  gos  upon  a  golden  leg,  will  be  as 
lame  as  if  it  were  a  wooden  one ;  but  proper  forces  have  nerves  and  mufcles  in 
them,  fuch  for  which,  having  four  or  five  millions,  a  fum  eafy  enough,  with  a  re- 
venue like  this  of  Oceana,  to  be  had  at  any  time  in  readincfs,  yoti  need  never,  or 
very  rarely  charge  the  people  with  taxes.  What  influence  the  commonv/ealth  by 
fuch  arms  has  had  upon  the  world,  I  leave  to  hiftorians,  whofe  cuftom  it  has  bin 
of  old,  to  be  as  diligent  obfervers  of  foren  a6tions,  as  carelefs  of  thofe  domeftic 
revolutions  which  (lefs  pleafant  it  may  be,  as  not  partaking  fo  much  of  the  ro- 
mance) are  to  ftatefmen  of  far  greater  profit;  and  this  fault,  if  it  be  not  mine,  is 
fo  much  more  frequent  with  modern  writers,,  as  has  caus'd  me  to  undertake  this 
work;  on  which  to  give  my  own  judgment,  it  is  perform'd  as  much  above  the 
time  I  have  bin  about  it,  as  below  the  dignity  of  the  matter. 

But  I  cannot  depart  out  of  this  country,  till  I  have  taken  leave  of  my  lord  Ar- 
CHON,  a  prince  of  immenfe  felicity,  who  having  built  as  high  with  his  counfils,  as 
he  dig'd  deep  with  his  fword,  had  now  feen  fifty  years  meafur'd  with  his  own  in- 
erring  orbs. 

TIMO  L  EO  N  {(uch  a  hater  of  tyrants  that  notable  to  perf-jade  his  brother   piutarrf.  ■> 
TiMOPHANES  to  relinquifh  the  tyranny  of  Corinth,  he  flew  him)  was   afterwards   the  life  o- 
elefted  by  the  people  (the  Sicilians  groaning  to  them  from  under  the  like  burden)   l™'^^^'^''- 
to  be  lent  to  their  relief:  wherupon  Teleclides  the  man  at  that  time  of  moft  au- 
thority in  the  commonwealth  of  Corinth,  flood  up,  and  giving  an  exhortation  to 
TiMOLEON,  how  he  Ihould  behave  himfelf  in  this  expedition,  told  him,  that  if  he 
reftor'd  the  Sicilians  to  liberty,  it  would  be  acknowledg'd  that  he  deflroy'd  a  tyrant ; 
if  otherwife,  he  muft  expect  to  hear  he  had  murder'd  a  king.     Timoleon  taking 
his  leave,  with  a  very  imall  provifion  for  fo  great  a  defign,  purfu'd  it  with  a  cou- 
rage not  inferior  to,  and  a  felicity  beyond  any  that  had   bin  known  to  that  day  in 
mortal  flefh,  having  in  the  fpace  of  eight  years  utterly  rooted  out  of  all  Sicily  thofe 
weeds  of  tyranny,  thro  the  deteftation  wherof  men  fled  in  fuch  abundance  from 
their  native  country,  that  whole  citys  were  left  dcfolat ;  and  brought,  it  to  fuch  a 
pafs,  that  others  thro  the  fame  of  his  virtues,  and  the  excellency  of  the  foil,  flock'd 
as  fall  from  all  quarters  to  it,  as  to  the  garden  of  the  world  :  while  he,  being  pre^ 
fented  by  the  people  of  Syracufa  with  his  town-houfe,  and  his  country  retreat,  the 
fweetell  places  in  either,  livM  with  his  wife  and  children  a  mofl  quiet,  happy,  and' 
holy  life ;  for  he  attributed  no  part  of  his  fuccefs  to  himfelf,  but  all  to  the  blefT'.ng 
and  providence  of  the  Gods.     As  he  pad  his  time  in  this  manner,  admir'd  and  ho- 
nour'd  by  mankind,  Laphistius  an  envious  demagog,  going  to  lummon  him  upon 
fom  pretence  or  other  to  anfwer  for  himfelf  before  the  aliembly,  the  people  fell 
into  fuch  a  mutiny,  as  could  not  be  appeas'd  but  by  Timoleon,  who  underfland- 
ing  the  matter,  reprov'd  them,  by  repeating  the  pains  and  travel  which  he  had 
gone  thro,  to  no  other  end  than  that  every  man  might  have  the  free  ufe  of  the 
laws.     "Wherfore  when  D^mfnetus  another  demagog,  had  brought  the  fame  de- 
fign about  again,  and  blam'd  him  Impertinently  to  the  people  for  things  which  he 
did  when  he  was  general,  Timoleon  anfwer'd  nothing,  but  raifing  up  his  hands, 
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gave  the  Gods  thanks  for  their  return  to  his  frequent  prayers,  that  he  might  but 
live  to  fee  the  Syracujians  fo  free,  that  they  could  queftion  whom  they  plcas'd. 

Not  long  after,  being  old,  thro  fom  natural  imperfedion,  he  fell  blind ;  but 
the  Syracufians  by  their  perpetual  vifits  held  him,  tho  he  could  not  fee,  their 
greateft  obje£h :  if  there  arriv'd  ftrangers,  they  brought  him  to  fee  this  fight. 
Whatever  came  in  debate  at  the  affembly,  if  it  were  of  fmall  confequence,  they  de- 
termin'd  it  themfelves  ;  but  if  of  importance,  they  always  fent  for  Timoleon  ; 
who  being  brought  by  his  fervants  in  a  chair,  and  fet  in  the  middle  of  the  theater, 
there  ever  followed  a  great  fliout,  after  which  fom  time  was  allow'd  for  the  bene- 
didions  of  the  people  •,  and  then  the  matter  propos'd,  when  Timoleon  had  fpoken 
to  it,  was  pur  to  the  fuffrr.ge  -,  which  given,  his  fervants  bore  him  back  in  his 
chair,  accompany'd  by  the  people  clapping  their  hands,  and  making  all  exprefllons 
of  joy  and  applaufe,  till  leaving  him  at  his  houfe,  they  return'd  to  the  difpatch  of 
their  bufinefs.  And  this  was  the  life  of  Timoleon,  till  he  dy'd  of  age,  and  drop'd 
like  a  mature  fruit  while  the  eys  of  the  people  were  as  the  fliowers  of  autumn. 

The  life  and  death  of  my  lord  Archon  (but  that  he  had  his  fenfes  to  the  laft, 
and  that  his  charafter,  as  not  the  reftorer,  but  the  founder  of  a  commonwealth, 
was  greater)  is  fo  exadlly  the  fame,  that  (feeing  by  men  wholly  ignorant  of  anti- 
quity, 1  am  accus'd  of  writing  romance)  I  fhall  repeat  nothing  ;  but  tell  you  that 
this  year  the  w^hole  nation  of  Oceana,  even  to  the  women  and  children,  were  in 
mourning,  where  fo  great  or  fad  a  funeral  pomp  had  never  bin  feen  or  known. 
Somtime  after  the  performance  of  the  exequys,  a  Colojfus,  mounted  on  a  brazen 
horfe  of  excellent  fabric,  was  erefted  in  the  piazza  oi  th^  pantheon,  ingrav'd  with 
this  inicription  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  pedeftal : 
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And  on  the  Weftern  with  the  following : 
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GRATA      P   A    T  R    I   A 

Pise  &  Perpetux  Memorise 

D.  D. 

OLPHAUS     MEGALETOR 

Lo7'd  Archon,  and  fole  Legislator 
O  F 

OCEANA. 

PATER     P  A  T    R    I    .5', 


Invincible  in  the  Field. 
Inviolable  in  his  Faith. 
Unfained  in  his  Zeal. 
Immortal  in  his  Fame. 

The  Greatejl  of  Captains. 

The  Bejl  of  Princes. 

The  Happiejl  of  Legiflators. 

The  Mofi  Sincere  oj  Chrifians. 

Who  Jetting  the  Kingdoms  of  Earth  at  Liberty^ 
Took  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heavens  by  Violence  3 


.         Tj^Ltat.  fine  1 16, 
Anno<  tj  •      r)  •     I 

^Hujus  Reipub.  50. 
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THE 

PREROGATIVE 

O  F 

POPULAR    GOVERNMENT. 

BEING    A 

POLITICAL    DISCOURSE 

IN    TWO    BOOKS. 

The  Former 

Concerning  the  firft  Preliminary  of  Oceana,  inlarg'd,  inter- 
preted, and  vindicated  from  all  fuch  Midakes  or  Slanders  as 
have  bin  alleg'd  againft  it  under  the  Notion  of  Objedlions. 

The  Second 

Concerning  Ordination,    againft    Dr.   H.  Hammond,     Dr.   L. 
Seaman,  and  the  Authors  they  follow. 

In  which  two  Books  is  contain'd  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  the  Ilchreiis,  or  of 
Ifrael^  Senat,  People,  and  Magiftracy,  both  as  it  flood  in  the  Inftitution  by 
Moses,  and  as  it  came  to  be  form'd  after  the  Captivity. 

As  alfo  the  different  Policys  introduc'd  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  during  the 

Time  of  the  Apoftles. 


Without  Council  Purpofes  are  difapfointed  %  but  in  the  Multitude  of  Counftllors  thej  are  efialUjhed. 

SOLOMOK. 

I  a  miiltitudine  cpiu  Savia  e  piu  cortante  ch'iin  Principe.         Machiavel, 
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7  H  O  S  O  E  V  E  R  flieds  man's  blood,  by  man  fnall  his  blood  be  fhed,  for 
in  the  image  of  God  made  he  man.  If  this  rule  holds  as  well  in  fljcdding 
the  blood  of  a  Turk  as  of  a  Chriftian,  then  that  wherin  man  is  the  image  of  God  is 
REASON.  Of  all  controverfys  thofe  of  the  pen  are  the  mofl  honorable  :  for  in  thofe  of 
force.,  there  is  more  of  the  image  of  the  beaft,  but  in  thofe  of  the  pen  there  is  more  of  the 
image  of  God.  In  the  controverfys  of  the  fword,  there  is  but  too  often  no  other  reafon 
than  force;  but  the  controverfy  of  the  pen  has  never  any  force  but  reafon.  Of  all  con- 
troverfys of  the  pen  'next  thofe  of  religion.,  thofe  of  government  are  the  mofl  honorable^ 
and  the  mofi  ufeful ;  the  true  end  of  each.,  tho  in  a  different  zvay,  being  that  the  will  of 
God  may  be  don  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Of  all  controverfys  of  government,  thofi 
in  the  vindication  of  popular  government  are  the  mofl  noble,  as  being  that  conflitution 
alone,  from  whence  all  we  have  that  is  good  is  d.efcended  to  us  ;  and  which,  if  it  had 
not  exifted,  mankind  at  this  day  had  bin  but  a  herd  of  beajls.  The  prerogative  of  po- 
pular government  mufl  either  be  in  an  ill  hand,  or  elfe  it  is  a  game  againft  ivhich  there 
is  not  a  card  i?i  the  whole  pack ;  for  we  have  the  books  0/ Moses,  thofe  of  the  Greecs 
and  of  the  Romans,  not  to  omit  Machiavel,  all  for  it.  What  have  the  afferters  of 
monarchy  ;  what  can  they  have  againft  us  ?  a  fword ;  but  that  rufls,  or  muji  have  a 
fcabbard;  and  the  fcahbard  of  this  kind  of  fword  is  a  good  frame  of  government. 

A  MAN  may  be  poffefl  of  a  piece  of  ground  by  force,  but  to  make  ufe  or  profit  of  it, 
he  mufl  build  upon  it,  and  till  it  by  reafon ;  for  whatever  is  not  founded  upon  reafon, 
cannot  be  permanent.  In  reafon  there  are  two  parts,  invention  <7;ii^  judgment :  as  to 
the  latter,  in  a  multitude  c/ counfillors  (fay  both  Solomon  and  Machiavel)  there 
is  ftrength.  Nay  as  for  judgment,  there  is  not  that  order  in  art  or  nature  that  can 
compare  with  a  popular  affembly.  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IS  THE 
A^'OICE  OF  GOD.  Hence  it  is  that  in  all  well-orderW  policys  the  people  have  the 
ultimat  refult :  but  unlefs  there  be  fom  other  to  invent,  a  popular  affembly  can  be  of  no 
effe£l  at  all  but  confufion.  Invention  is  a  folitary  thing.  All  the  phyficians  in  the 
world  put  together,  invented  not  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  nor  can  invent  any  fiich 
thing,  tho  in  their  own  art ;  yet  this  was  invented  by  one  alone,  and  being  invented  is 
unanimoujly  voted  and  embraced  by  the  generality  of  phyficians.  The  plow  and  wheels 
were  at  firjl,  you  mufl  think,  the  invention  of  fome  rare  artifls;  but  who  or  what  fliall 
ever  be  able  to  tear  the  ufe  of  them  from  the  people?  hence,  where  government  is  at  a 
lofs,  afole  legiflator  is  of  abfolute  neceffity  ;  nay  where  it  is  not  at  a  lofs,  if  well  modePd 
as  in  Venice,  the  propofers,  tho  frequently  changeable,  as  in  that  cafe  is  neceffary,  are 
very  few,  as  the  counfillors,  the  favi,  the  provofts.  Wherever  a  commonwealth  is 
thus  prcpos\i  to,  the  balance  or  popular  ajjembly  will  do  her  duty  to  admiration,  but  tiU 
then  never.  Yet  fo  it  has  bin  with  us  of  late  years,  that  altho  in  royal  authority  there 
was  no  more  than  the  right  of  propojing,  and  the  king  himfelf  was  to  Jiand  (legibus  & 
tonfuetudinibus  quas  vulgus  elegerit)  to  the  refult  of  the  people,  yet  the  popular  coun- 
cil 
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cil  has  bin  put  upon  invention,  and  they  that  have  bin  the  prevailing  party  have  iis'd 
means  to  keep  the  refidt  to  themfelves,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  popular  adwini- 
firation.     Let  one  ipeak,  and  the  rett  judg.     Of  "whatever  any  one  man  can  fay  or 
do,  mankind  is  the  natural  and  competent  judg,  in  which  is  contain'' d  the  very  reafon  of 
parlaments ;  thro  the  want  of  underftanding  this  came  in  confufion.     Man  that  is  in 
honor,  and  has  no  underftanding,  is  like  the  beafts  that  perilh.     Nor  can  we  poJfiUy 
return  to  order,  hut  by  mending  the  hedg  where  it  was  broken.     A  prudent,  intire  and 
Jit  frcpojition  made  to  a  free  parlament,  recovers  all.     To  them  who  are  of  the  great ejl 
eminency  or  authority  in  a  commonwealth,  belongs  naturally  that  part  of  reafon  which  is 
invention;  and  ufing  this,  they  are  to  propofe  :  biit  what  did  our  grandees  ever  invent  or 
propofe,  that  might  floew  fo  much  as  that  themf elves  knew  what  they  would  be  at  ?  and 
yet  how  confidently  do  they  lay  the  fault  upon  the  people,  and  their  wifitnefs,  forfoothy 
for  government :  in  which  they  are  zvondrous  wife  I  for,  this  I  will  boldly  fay.  Where 
there  was  an  arifiocracy  that  performed  their  d.uly,  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  a 
people  unfit  for  government ;  but  on  the  contrary,  where  the  arifiocracy  have  fail'd,  t he- 
people  being  once  under  orders,  have  held  very  often.     But  while  they  are  not  under 
orders,  if  they  fail  it  is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  arifiocracy  ;  for  who  elfe 
fhould  model  a  government  hut  tnen  of  experience  ?  there  is  not  in  England,  I  fpeak  it  to 
their  fhame,  o;?^  Grandee  that  has  any  perfeSf  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  any  one  com- 
momvealth  that  ever  was  in  the  world.     Away  zvith  this  fame  grave  complexion,  this 
hufi^  of  wifdom  maintained  by  making  faces.     The  people  cannot  do  their  duty  confifiing  in 
judgment,  but  by  virtue  of  fuch  orders  as  may  bring  them  together,  and  direSi'them  ;  but 
the  duty  of  the  arifiocracy  confifiing  in  invention,  may  be  don  by  any  one  man,  and  in  his 
fiudy  ;  and  where  is  that  one  man  among  all  the  grandees  that  fiudys  ?  they  are  fo  far 
from  knowing  their  own  duty,  that  a  man  for  propofing  that  in  zvhich  -none  can  find  a 
flaw,  has  don  enough  to  be  ridiculous  to  them,  who  are  themfelves  ridiculous  to  the  whole 
world,  in  that  they  could  never  yet  propofe  any  thing  that  would  hold. 

BUT  if  this  amounts  to  a  demonftration,  it  amounts  to  a. clear  deteSlion  of  your  pro- 
found grandees,  and  a  full  proof  that  they  are  phanatical perfons,  fiate  jefuits,  fuch  as 
have  reduced  the  politics  to  mental  refervation,  and  implicit  faith  in  their  nods  or  night- 
caps. 

GOD,  to  propofe  his  commandments  to  the  people  c/Ifrael,  wrote  them  on  two  tables  ; 
the  Decemviri  to  propofe  their  commandments  to  the  peopli  of  Rome,  wrote  them  on 
t-welve  tables  ;  the  Kl\\s.m'm% propos^ d  in  writing,  Jign  d  with  the  name  of  the  particular 
iKventor  ;  after  this  pattern  do  the  N^ncn^ins,  as  was  faid,  the  fame  at  this  day.  But 
no  goofquill,  no  fieri  bling :  your  grandees  are  above  this. 

MOSES,  who  was  the  firfi  writer  in  this  kind,  fijall  be  pardon'' d;  but  TvIach!- 
AVEL,  the  firfi  in  later  timeslhat  has  revived  his  principles,  or  trod  in  kis  fieps,  is  de- 
fervedly  pelted  for  it  by  fermons.     They  are  not  for  the  Scripture,  but  the  cabala. 

1  PFILL  tell  you  afiory  out  o/Boccalini  :  Apollo  having  fpfd  the  philofopler 
£nd  great  mafier  of filence  HARPOCRArts  in  the- court  of  PurnaiRxs,  us'd  fuch  impor- 
tunity with  him,  that  for  once  he  was  perfuaded  to  fpeak  ;  upon  which  fuch  apparent 
difcovery  was  made  of  the  hypocrite,  and  the  grofs  ignorance  he  had  fo  long  harbored 
under  a  deceitful  filence,  that  he  was  immediately  banififd  the  court.  Were  there 
caufe,  I  could  be  modefi ;  but  this  virtue,  to  the  diminution  of  found  and  wholfom 
principles,  would  be  none  :  wherfore  let  a  grandee  write,  and  I  will  fijew  ycu  Har- 
pocaATi;s.  6 

THUS 
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THUS  having  fufficiently  deffd  Sir  Guy,  /  may  with  the  lefs  imfeachmtnt  of  repK- 
tation  defund  to  Tom  Thum.  l>Iot  that  I  hold  my  felf  afit  perfon  to  be  exercised  with 
boys  play,  but  that  fom,  who  Jhould  have  more  wit,  have  fo  little  as  to  think  this  fom^ 
thing.  A  good  ratcatcher  is  not  fo  great  a  Ueffmg  to  any  city,  as  a  good  juggler  catcher 
would  be  to  this  nation.  Now  becaufe  I  want  an  office,  IJhallfhew  my  parts  to  my 
country,  and  how  ft  I  am  for  the  white  flaff,  or  long  pole  of  fo  worfhipful  a  prefer- 
ment, 

Ridiculus  ne  fis,  efto. 
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THE 

FIRST     BOOK, 

CONTAINING 

The  firft  Preliminary  of  Oceana,  iniarg'd,  inter- 
preted, and  vindicated  from  all  fuch  Miftakes 
or  Slanders  as  have  bin  alleg'd  ap^ainll  it  under 
the  Notion  of  Objections. 


El  jXYi  xpariroif  r.pncro'.i;  ^fXo?'^  u.'V 
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A  full  Anfwer  to  all  fuch  Objections  as  have  hitherto  bin 

made  againft  Oceaj^a. 

NEITHER  the  author  or  authors  of  the  confiderations  upon  Oceana,  nor 
any  other,  have  yet  (o  much  as  once  pretended  one  contradiction  or  one  ine- 
quality to  be  in  the  whole  commonwealth.  Now  this  is  certain,  'That  frame  of  go- 
vernment  which  is  void  of  any  contradiBion,  or  any  inequality,  is  void  of  all  internal 
caiifes  of  dijfolution,  and  mujl,  for  fo  much  as  it  imbraces,  have  attained  to  full  perfec- 
tion. This  by  wholefale  is  a  full  anfwer  to  the  confiderations,  with  all  other  objec- 
tions hitherto ;  and  will  be  (with  any  man  that  comprehends  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment) to  thoufands  of  fuch  books,  or  myriads  of  fuch  tittle  tattle.  Neverthelefs, 
becaufe  every  man  is  not  provided  with  a  fum,  in  the  following  difcourfe  I  fhall 
comply  With  them  that  muft  have  things  by  retail,  or  fomwhat  for  their  farthing. 
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T  is  commonly  faid.,  and  not  without  incouragement  by  fom  who  think  they  have  Par- 

rraflus  by  the  horns,  that  the  iiniverfity  has  lafh'd  me :  fo  it  feems  I  have  to  do 
with  the  univerfity,  and  lajhing  is  lawful ;  with  both  which  I  am  contented.  In  Moor- 
iields,  while  the  people  are  bufy  at  their  /ports,  they  often  and  ridiculoujly  lofe  their 
buttons,  their  ribbands,  and  their  purfes,  where  if  they  light,  as  fomtimes  they  do, 
upon  the  majiers  of  that  art,  they  fall  a  kicking  them  a  while  (which  one  may  call  a 
rude  charge)  and  then  to  their  work  again.  I  know  not  whether  I  invite  you  to 
Moorfields,  but  (difficile  eft  fatiram  non  fcribere)  all  the  favor  I  dejire  at  your  hands 
is  but  this,  that  you  would  not  fo  condemn  one  man  for  kicking,  as  in  the  fame  aSi  to 
pardon  another  for  cutting  of  purfes.  A  gentleman  that  commits  a  fallacious  argument 
to  writing,  or  gos  about  to  fatisfy  others  with  fuch  reafons  as  he  is  not  fatisffd  with 
himfelf,  is  no  more  a  gentleman  but  a  pickpocket ;  with  this  in  my  mind,  I  betake  my 
felf  to  my  work,  or  rather  to  draw  open  the  curtain,  and  begin  the  play. 

01^ E  that  has  written  confiderations  upon  Oceana,  fpeaks  the  prolog  in  this 
manner :  I  befeech  you  gentlemen,  are  not  we  the  writers  of  politics  fomwhat  a  ri-  Epid. 
diculous  fort  of  people  ?  is  it  not  a  fine  piece  of  folly  for  private  men  fitting  in  their 
cabinets  to  rack  their  brains  about  models  of  government  ?  certainly  our  labors  make 
a  very  pleafant  recreation  for  thofe  great  perfonages,  who,  fitting  at  the  helm  of 
affairs,  have  by  their  large  experience  not  only  acquir'd  the  perfedl  art  of  ruling, 
but  have  attain'd  alio  to  the  compreheniion  of  the  nature  and  foundation  of  govern- 
ment.    In  which  egregious  complement  the  confiderer  has  loji  his  confidering  cap. 

IT  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  greateji  prince  and  cotnmandt,  of  his  age., 
that  Aristotle,  with  fcarce  inferior  applaufe  and  equal  fame,  being  a  private  man, 
wrote  that  excellent  piece  of  prudence  in  his  cabinet,  which  is  call'd  his  politics,  going 
upon  far  other  principles  than  thofe  0/ Alexander. 'j  government,  which  it  has  long 
outliv'd.  The  like  did  Titus  Livius  in  the  time  c/ Augustus,  Sir  Thomas  Moor. 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Machiavel  when  Italy  was  under  princes 
that  afforded  him  not  the  ear.  Thefe  works  neverihclefs  nre  all  of  the  'moft  efleemed  and 
applauded  in  this  kind  ;  ncr  have  I  found  any  man,  whofe  l:ke  indeavours  have  tin  per- 
fecutedfince  Plato  by  Dionysius.  Ifludy  not  without  great  examples,  nor  out  of  my 
calling  ;  either  arms  or  this  art  being  the  proper  trade  of  a  gentleman.  A  man  may  be 
intrujled  with  a  fhip,  and  a  good  pilot  too,  yet  not  underfland  how  to  make  fea-cbarts. 
To  fay  that  a  man  may  not  write  of  government  except  he  be  a  magifiral,  is  as  abfurd 
as  to  fay,  that  a  man  may  not  make  a  fea-chart,  iinlefs  he  be  a  pilot.  It  is  known  that 
Christopher  Columbus  made  a  chart  in  his  cabinet,  that  found  out  the  Indys. 
The  magijlrat  that  was  good  at  his  fleerage  never  took  it  ill  of  him  that  brought  him  a 
chart,  feeing  whether  he  would  ufe  it  or  no,  was  at  his  own  choice  ;  and  if  flatftrers, 
being  the  worft  fort  of  crows,  did  not  pick  out  theeys  cf  the  living,  thefloip  of  government 
at  this  day  throout  Chrifiendom  had  not  firnck  fo  often  as  fbe  has  don.  I'o  treat  of  Arte  Jell 
affairs,  fays  Machiavel,  which  as  to  the  conduft  of 'em  appertain  to  others,  may   Guer.  Pfoem. 
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be  thought  a  great  boldnefs  ;  but  if  I  commit  errors  in  writing,  thefe  may  be  known 
without  danger,  wheras  ii  they  commit  errors  in  afting,  I'uch  com  not  otherwife  to 
be  known,  than  in  the  n.in  of  the  commonwealth.  For  which  caufe  I  prefume  to 
open  the  fcene  of  my  difcourfe.,  which  is  to  change  according  to  the  variety  of  the je  fol- 
lowing quefiions  : 

1.  Whether  prudence  will  be  well  diftinguifh'd  into  antient  ani  modern  ? 

2.  Whether  a  commonwealth  be  rightly  defin'd  to  be  a  government  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men  :  and  monarchy  to  be  a  government  of  fom  man,  or  a  few  men, 
and  not  of  laws  ? 

3.  Whether  the  balance  of  dominion  in  land  be  the  natural  caufe  of  empire  ? 

4.  Whether  the  balance  of  empire  be  well  divided  into  national  and  provin- 
cial ?  and  whether  thefe  two,  or  any  nations  that  are  of  diftinft  balance,  coming  to 
depend  upon  one  and  the  fame  head,  fuch  a  mixture  creates  a  new  balance  ? 

5.  Whether  there  be  any  common  right  or  intereft  of  mankind  diftinft  from 
the  parts  taken  feverally  ?  and  how  by  the  orders  of  a  commonwealth  this  may  befl 
be  diftinguifh'd  from  privat  intereft  ? 

6.  Whether  the  fenatufconfulta,  or  decrees  of  the  Roman  fenat,  had  the  power 
of  laws  ? 

7.  Whether  the  ten  commandments  propos'd  by  GOD  or  Moses  were  voted 
by  the  people  of  Jfrael  ? 

8.  Whether  a  commonwealth  coming  up  to  the  perfe6lion  of  the  kind,  corns 
not  up  to  the  perfedtion  of  government,  and  has  no  flaw  in  it  ? 

9.  Whether  monarchy,  coming  up  to  the  perfedtion  of  the  kind,  corns  not 
fbort  of  the  perfeftion  of  government,  and  has  not  fom  flaw  in  it  ?  in  which  is  alfo 
treated  of  the  balance  of  France,  of  the  original  of  a  landed  clergy,  of  arms,  and 
their  kinds. 

10.  Whether  a  commonwealth  that  was  not  firft  broken  by  itfelf  was  ever  con- 
quer'd  by  any  monarch  ? 

11.  Whether  there  be  not  an  agrarian,  or  fom  law  or  laws  of  that  nature  to 
fupply  the  defeft  of  it,  in  every  commonwealth  ?  and  whether  the  agrarian,  as  it  is 
ftated  in  Oceana,  be  not  equal  and  fatisfaftory  to  all  interefts  or  partys  ? 

12.  Whether  courles  or  a   rotation   be   neceffary  to  a  well-order'd  common- 
wealth ?  in  which  is  contain'd  the  parembole  or  courfes  of  Ifracl  before  the  captivity  j 
together  with  an  epitome  of  the  whole  commonwealth  oi  Athens y  as  alfo  anotliei"  of" 
the  commonwealth  of  Fmff. 


Antient  and  Modern  Prudence* 

CHAP.     I. 

Whether  Pnidence  be  nvell  dijlingiujlj  d  into  Antient  and  Modern. 
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f  a  'S  H  E  confiderer  (where  by  antient  prudence  I  underftand  the  policy  of  a 
I  commonwealth,  and  by  modern  prudence  that  of  king,  lords,  and  com- 
JL  mons,  which  introduc'd  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire,  has  fince  reign'd  in  thefe  weftern  c-untrys,  till  by  the  predomi- 
nating of  fom  one  of  the  three  parts,  it  be  now  almcft  univeriaily  extinguifh'd) 
thinks  it  enough  for  the  confutation  of  this  diftinftion,  to  fhew  out  of  Tkucvdides 
that  of  monarchy  to  be  a  more  antienc  policy  thr.n  that  of  a  commonwealth.  Upon 
which  occafion,  I  muft  begin  here  to  difcovcr  thr.t  which,  the  fur. her  I  go,  will  be 
tlie  more  manifeft  ;  namely,  that  there  is  a  diiTerence  between  quoting  authors,  and 
Ijiying  fome  part  of  them  withot  book:  this  may  be  don  by  their  words,  but  the 
former  no  otherwife  than  by  keeping  to  their  lenle.  Now  the  fcnfe  of  Thucydides, 
as  he  is  tranflated  by  Mr.  Hosbs  in  the  place  alleg'd,  is  thus  :  The  manner,  fays  Thu,  I?,  r. 
he,  of  living  in  the  mojl  antient  times  of  Greece  zcvzj  thieving;  the  ftronger  going  P- 4' 

abroad  undtr  the  conduSi  of  their  moft  puiffcnt  men,  both  to  inrich  themfelves,  and  fetch  |' 

home  maintenance  for  tie  weak  :  for  there  was  neither  traffic,  property  of  lands,  nor  _* 

conftant  abode,  till  1.1 -mos  built  a  navy,  and  txpelling  the  malefactors  out  of  the  8. 

ijlands,  planted  cole  nys  cf  his  own,  by  which  means  they  -who  inhabited  the  feacoafls,  9- 

becoming  more  addiiiid  ic  riches,  grew  more  conflant  to  their  dwellings  :  of  whom  for,?, 
grown  now  rich,  ccmpafs'J  their  towns  about  with  walls.  For  out  of  a  defire  if  gain, 
the  meaner  fort  undo  went  fervitude  with  the  mighty  -,  and  the  mighty  (thus  over- 
balancing at  home)  with  their  wealth,  brought  the  Lffcr  citys  (abroad)  into  fubjec 
ticn.  Thus  i'ti.t.ps,  tho  he  was  a  fir  anger,  obtained  fu-ch  power  ?'/?  Peloponnefus, 
that  the  country  was  call'd  after  his  name.  Thus  AxKtus  obtain' d  the  kingdom  of 
Mycense;  and  thus  kingdoms  ziith  honors  limited  came  to  be  hereditary  ;  and  rifing  to 
power,  proceeded  afterwards  to  the  war  againft  Troy.  After  the  war  with  •froy, 
tho  with  much  ado,  and  in  a  long  time  Greece  had  confiant  reft  (and  land  without 
doubt  came  to  property)  for  fhifting  their  feats  no  longer,  at  length  they  fent  colonys 
abroad;  the  Athcn.ans  into  Ionia  with  the  ifands,  the  Peloponnefians  into  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  other  parts.  The^  power  of  Greece  thus  improved,  and  the  defire  of  mony 
withal,  their  revenues  (in  what  .?  not  in  mony,  if  yet  there  was  no  ufury  :  therefore 
except  a  mm  can  fhew  that  there  was  ufury  in  land)  being  inlarg'd,  in  moft  of  the 
citys  there  were  eretted  tyrnnnys.  Let  us  lay  this  place  to  the  former,  when  out  of  a 
defire  of  gain  the  meaner  fort  underwent  fervittlde  with  the  mighty,  it  cau^'d  hereditaij 
kingdoms  with  honors  limited,  as  happen'd  alfo  with  us  fince  the  time  of  the  Coths- 
an.l  Vandals.  But  when  the  people  came  to  property  in  land,  and  their  revemus 
were  inlarg'd,  fuch  as  affum'd  power  over  them,  not  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  property  or  balance,  were  tyrants  :  well,  and  what  remedy .'  why,  then  it 
was,  lays  the  confiderer,  that  /^d- Grecians  out  of  an  extreme  averfion  to  that  which 
was  the  ccufe  of  their  pre f:nt  fiifferings  jlipt  into  popular  government,  not  that  upon  Confid;  p.  j, 
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Book  I.      calm  and  mature  debates  they  found  it  heft,  but  that  they  might  put  themfelves  at  the 

' « '    greateft  diftance  (which  fpirit  ufually  accompanys  all  reformations)  from  that  with 

which  they  were  grown  into  dijlike.  Wherby  he  agrees  exaftly  with  his  author  in 
making  out  the  true  force  and  nature  of  the  balance,  working  even  without  deli- 
beration, and  whether  men  will  or  no.  For  the  government  tiiat  is  natural  and 
eafy,  being  in  no  other  direftion  than  that  of  the  relpeftive  balance,  is  not  of  choice 
but  of  necelTjty.  The  policy  of  king,  lords  and  commons,  was  not  fo  much  from 
the  prudence  of  our  anceftors,  as  from  their  neceflity.  If  three  hundred  men  held 
at  this  day  the  like  overbalance  to  the  whole  people,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
prudence  to  inflitute  any  other  than  the  fame  kind  of  government,  thro  the  fame 
neceflity.  Thus  the  meaner  fort  with  Thucydides  fubmitting  to  the  mighty,  it 
came  to  kingdoms  with  hereditary  honors :  but  the  people  coming  to  be  wealthy, 
call'd  their  kings,  tho  they  knew  not  why,  tyrants  -,  nay,  and  ufing  them  ac- 
cordingly, found  out  means,  with  as  little  deliberation  it  may  be  as  a  bull  takes  to 
tofs  a  dog,  or  a  hern  to  fplit  a  hawk  (that  is,  rather,  as  at  the  long-nm  they  will 
ever  do  in  the  like  cafes,  by  inftinft,  than  prudence  or  debate)  to  throw  down  that, 
■which  by  the  mere  information  of  fenfe  they  could  no  longer  bear ;  and  whicii  being 
thrown  down,  they  found  themfelves  eas'd.  But  the  queflion  yet  remains,  and 
that  is,  forfooth,  whether  of  thefe  is  to  be  call'd  antient  prudence.  To  this  end, 
never  man  made  a  more  unlucky  choice  than  the  confiderer  has  don  for  himfelf  of 
this  author,  who,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  book,  fpeaking  of  the  Pcloponnefian 
war,  or  that  between  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  fays,  that  the 
GSiions  which  preceded  this,  and  thofe  again  that  were  more  antient,  tho  the  truth  of 
them  thro  length  of  time  cannot  by  any  means  be  clearly  difcover'd ;  yet  for  any  argument 
that  (looking  into  times  far  paft)  he  had  yet  lighted  on  to  perfuade  him,  he  dos  net  think 
they  have  bin  very  great  either  for  matter  of  war.,  or  otherwife;  that  is,  for  matter 
of  peace  or  government.  And  left  this  flaould  not  be  plain  enough,  he  calls  the 
Mr.  Hcbbs  in  prudence  of  the  three  periods,  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  viz.  that  from  the  begin- 
theMagire.  ning  of  the  Grecian  memory  to  the  Trojan  war,  that  of  the  Trojan  war  it  felf,  and 
Thu.b.i.p.3.  that  from  thence  to  the  prefent  commonwealths  and  wars,  wherof  he  treats,  the  im- 
becillity  of  antient  times.  Wherfore  certainly  this  prevaricator,  to  give  him  his  own 
Conric!-p.34.  ^^^^_^  h-|s  /^y}  difcretion  than  a  common  attorny,  who  will  be  furc  to  examin  only  bhofe 
witne[[es  that  feem  to  'make  for  the  caufc  in  which  he  is  entertained.  Seeing  that  which 
he  affirms  to  be  antient  prudence  is  depos'd  by  his  own  witnefs  to  have  bin  the  im- 
becillity  of  antient  times,  for  which  I  could  have  fo  many  more  than  I  have  leifure  to 
examin,  that,  (to  take  only  of  the  moil  authentic)  as  you  have  heard  one  Grif^r,  I 
fnall  add  no  more  than  one  Roman,  and  that  is  Florus  in  his  prolog,  where  (com- 
puting the  ages  of  the  Romans,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Thucydides  did  thofc  of 
the  Greecs)  he  affirms  the  time  while  he  liv'd  under  their  kings,  to  have  bin  their  in- 
fancy ;  that  from  the  confuls  till  they  conquered  Ita])',  their  youth  ;  that  from  hence  to 
their  emperors,  their  manly  age  ;  and  the  reft  (with  a  complement  or  Salvo  to  Tra- 
jan his  prefent  lord)  their  dotage. 

These  things,  tho  originally  all  government  amongft  the  Greecs  and  the  Romans 
was  regal,  are  no  more  than  they  who  have  not  yet  paft  their  novitiat  in  ftory,  might 
Conrid.p.2,3.  have  knczvn.  Yet,  fays  the  confiderer,  it  feems  toheadefeB  of  experience  to  think 
that  the  Grcec  and  the  Roman  anions  are  only  confiderahle  in  antiquity.  But  is  it 
fuch  a  defeft  of  experience  to  think  them  only  confiderable,  as  not  to  think  them 
chiefly  confiderable  in  antiquity,  or  that  the  name  of  antient  prudence  dos  not 
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belong  to  that  prudence  which  was  chiefeft  in  antiquity  ?  'True,  fays  he,  it  is  very     Chap.  I. 

frequent  with  fuch  as  have  bin  converfant  with  Greec  and  Roman  authors,  to  be  led  by    ' v — — ' 

them  into  a  belief  that  the  rejl  of  the  world  was  a  rude  inconfidcr  able  people,  and,  which 
is  a  term  they  very  much  delight  in,  altogether  barbarous.  This  fhould  be  fom  fine 
gentleman  that  would  have  univerfitys  pull'd  down  ;  for  the  office  of  a  univerfity 
is  no  more  than  to  preferve  fo  much  of  antiquity  as  may  keep  a  nation  from  {link- 
ing, or  being  barbarous  j  which  fait  grew  not  in  monarchys,  but  in  common- 
wealths :  or  whence  has  the  Chriftian  world  that  religion  and  thofe  laws  which  are 
now  common,  but  from  the  Hebrews  and  Romans  ?  or  from  whence  have  we  arts 
but  from  thefe  or  the  Greecs  ?  that  we  have  a  do<^or  of  divinity,  or  a  mafter  of 
arts,  we  may  thank  popular  government ;  or  with  what  languages,  with  what 
things  are  fcholars  converfant  that  are  otherwife  defcended  ?  will  they  fo  plead  their 
own  caufe  as  to  tell  us  it  is  poffible  there  fhould  be  a  nation  at  this  day  in  the  world 
without  univerfitys,  or  univerfitys  without  Hebrew,  Greec  and  Latin,  and  not  be 
barbarous,  that  is  to  fay,  rude,  unlearn'd,  and  inconfidcrable  ?  yes,  this  hun/our 
even  among  the  Greecs  and  Romans  themfelves  was  a  fervil  addiction  to  narrow  prin- 
ciples, and  a  piece  of  very  pedanlical  pride.  What,  man!  X.\\q.  Greecs  2d\(S.\\-\Q  Romans 
that  of  all  other  would  not  ferve,  fervil  !  their  principles,  their  learning,  with 
whofe  fcraps  we  fet  up  for  batchelors,  mailers,  and  doftors  of  fine  things,  narrow  ! 
their  inimitable  eloquence  a  piece  of  very  pedantical  pride  !  the  world  can  never 
make  fenfe  of  this  any  otherwiie  than  that  fince  heads  and  fellows  of  colleges  became 
the  only  Greecs  and  Romans,  the  Greecs  and  Romans  are  become  fervily  addidled,  of 
narrow  principles,  very  pedants,  and  prouder  of  thofe  things  they  do  not  undcr- 
ftand,  than  the  other  were  of  thofe  they  did  :  for,  fay  they,  in  this  quefiicn,  the  ex- 
amples of  the  Babylonians,  Perfians  and  Egyptians  (not  to  omit  the  antient  and  like 
modern  difcoverys  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  of  the  king  of  China)  cannot 
-without  grofs partiality  be  neglected.  This  is  pretty,  they  who  lay  nothing  at  all  to 
the  policy  of  thefe  governments,  accufe  me,  who  have  fully  open'd  it,  of  negli- 
gence. The  Babylonian,  Perfian,  and,  for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary,  the  Chi- 
nefe  policy,  is  fumm'd  up,  and  far  excell'd  by  that  at  this  day  of  Tur-y  ;  and  in; 
opening  this  latter,  I  have  open'd  rhem  all,  fo  far  from  neglecfi:,  that  I  every  where 
give  the  T'urc  his  due,  v/hofe  policy  I  affcrt  to  be  the  heft  of  this  kind,  tho  not  of 
the  beft  kind.  But  they  will  bear  me  down,  and  but  with  one  argument,,  which  I 
befeech  you  mark,  that  it  is  abfokitely  of  tr.e  bell  kind  ;  for  fay  they,  //  is  of  a 
more  abfolute  form  (has  more  of  the  man  and  lefs  of  the  law  in  it)  than  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  kingdom  of  Europe. 

I  AM  amaz'd  !  this  is  th.-t  kind  of  government  which  to  hold  barbarous,  was  ini 
the  Greecs  and  Romans  pedantical  pride,  hut  would  be  in.  its^.  who  hav;  net  the  fame- 
temtation  of  intereft,  downright  folly.  'I'he  interefl  of  a  people  is  net  their  guide  but: 
their  temtation  !  we  that  hold  our  land  divided  among  us,  have  not  thr  fame  tem- 
tation of  in-terefi  that  had  the  \<:.r/:}i  He  crews,  Crefss  ^\nd  Rowans  i  but  the  fame- 
that  had  the  free  people  of  Babylon,  Perfia  and  E^ypt,  wJiere  not  the  people  but^  the 
prince  was  fole  landlord  !  O  the  arts  in  which  thefe  men  arc  mailers  \  to  foiiow  the- 
pedantical  pride  of  Mos^s,  Lvci^rgus,  Solon,  Romulus,  were  with  us  down- 
right folly  ■,  but 'to  follow  humble  and  learnedMAHOMKT  or  Ottoman,  invwhofe 
only  model  die  perfcdicn  of  the  Babylonian,  Fcrficu,  Egyptian  policy  is  confum- 
m.ited,  is  antient  prudence  !  exquiP.t  politicians  '  egregious  divines,  for  the  leading 
of  a  people  into  tgypt  or  Bahyion  I  thefe  tilings  conlider'd,  wiiether  antient  pru- 

dcjicej 
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Book  I.      dence,  as  I  have  flated  it,  be  downright  folly,  or  as  they  have  ftated  it,  be  not 

' V '    downright  knavery,  I  appeal  to  any  court  of  claims  in  the  world,  where  the  judges, 

I  mean,  have  not  more  in  their  caps  than  in  their  heads,  and  in  their  lleevcs  than 
the  fcarlet.  And  wheras  men  love  compendious  w^rks,  it  I  gain  my  caufe,  the 
reader,  for  an  anlwer  to  the  Oxford  book,  necCs  look  no  further  than  this  chapter. 
For  if  riches  and  freedom  be  the  end  ot  t  overnment  j  and  thefe  men  propofe  no- 
thing but  flavery,  beggery,  and  Turcilm,  what  need  more  words  ? 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

Whether  a  Commomvealth  he  rightly  dcfnd  to  be  a  Government  of  Laics 
and  rot  of  Men.,  and  a  Honarchy  to  be  the  Government  offom  Man,  or  a 
fe%v  Men,  and  not  of  Lavus  ? 

THAT  part  of  the  preliminarys  which  the  prevaricator,  as  is  ufual  with  him, 
recites  in  this  place  fallly  and  fraudulently,  is  thus  :  relation  had  to  thefe 
two  times  (that  of  antient  and  that  of  modern  prudence)  the  one,  as  is  computed 
by  Janotti,  ending  with  the  liberty  of  Row e,  the  other  beginning  with  the  arms 
of  C/ESAR  (which  extinguifliing  liberty,  became  the  tranflation  of  antient  into  mo- 
dern prudence,  introduc'd  in  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Golhs  and  Fan- 
dals-)  GOVERNMENT  (to  define  it  de  jure,  or  according  to  antient  prudence) 
is  an  art  ivherby  a  civil  fociely  of  men  is  infiituted  and  freferv'd^  upon  the  foundation 
of  common  right  or  interefl;  or  (to  follow  Aristotle  and  Livy)  //  is  an  empire  of 
laws,  and  not  of  men. 

^  N  D  government,  to  define  it  de  faflo,  or  according  to  modern  prudence,  is  an 
art  wherby  fom  man,  or  fom  few  men,  fubjeSf  a  city  or  a  nation,  and  rule  it  according 
to  his  or  their  frivat  inter ejl ;  which,  becaufe  laws  in  fuch  cafes  are  made  according  to 
the  inter efi  of  a  man,  or  fom  few  family s,  may  be  f aid  to  be  an  empire  of  men,  and  not 
of  laws. 

Hereby  it  is  plain,  whether  in  an  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of  men,  as  a  com- 
monwealth ;  or  in  an  empire  of  men,  and  not  of  laws,  as  monarchy  :  firit.  That 
lav/  muft  equally  procede  from  will,  that  is,  either  from  the  will  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, as  in  a  commonwealth  ;  from  the  will  of  one  man,  as  in  an  abfolute,  or  from 
the  will  of  a  few  men,  as  in  a  regulated  monarchy. 

Secondly,  That  will,  whether  of  one  or  more,  or  all,  is  not  prefum'd  to  be, 
much  lefs  to  aft  without  a  mover. 

Thirdly,  That  the  mover  of  the  will  is  interefl:. 

Fourthly,  That  interefts  alio  being  of  one,  or  more,  or  of  all;  thofe  of  one 
man,  or  of  a  few  men,  where  laws  are  made  accordingly,  being  more  privat  than 
coms  duly  up  to  the  law,  the  nature  wherof  lys  not  in  partiality  but  in  juftice,  may 
be  call'd  the  empire  of  men,  and  not  of  laws  :  and  that  of  the  whole  people  coming 
up  to  the  public  interefl  (which  is  no  other  than  common  right  and  juftice,  exclud- 
ing all  partiality  or  privat  intereft)  may  be  call'd  the  empire  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men.  By  all  which  put  together,  wheras  it  is  demonftrable  that  in  this  divifion  of 
government  1  do  not  ftay  at  the  will,  which  muft  have  fom  motive  or  mover,  but 
go  to  the  fir  ft  and  remoteft  notion  of  government .,  in  the  foundation  and  origination  of 

it. 
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jV,  in  which  lys  the  credit  of  this  divijion,  and  the  definition  of  the  feveral  members.     Chap.  II. 

that  is  to  fay,  of  intereft,  whether  privat  or  pubhc  ;  the  prevaricator  tells  me,    " , — -/ 

that  this  divifion  of  goveniment  having  (he  knows  not  how)  lofi  its  credit,  the  defini-  Confid.  p.  6. 
tions  of  the  feveral  members  of  it  need  not  be  confider'd  further,  than  that  they  com  not 
at  all  up  to  the  firft  and  rettwteft  notion  of  government  in  the  foundation  and  origination 
of  it,  in  which  lys  all  the  difficulty ;  and  being  here  negleHed,  there  is  little  hope  the 
fubfequent  difcourfe  can  have  in  it  the  light  of  probable  fatisfaElion,  much  lefs  the  force 
of  infallible  demonjtration. 

Very  good  !  intereft  it  fhould  feem  then  is  not  xht  firft  and  remoteft  notion  of  go- 
"jernment,  but  that  which  he  will  outthrow ;  and  at  this  caft,  by  faying,  that  the  ConfiJ.  p.  8. 
declaration  of  the  will  of  the  foverain  power  is  call'd  law  :  which  if  it  outlives  the  per-  * 

fon  whofe  will  it  was,  it  is  only  beeaufe  theperfons  who  fuccede  in  power  are  prefum^ d  to 
have  the  fame  will,  unlefs  they  manifeft  the  contrary,  and  that  is  the  abrogation  of  the 
law ;  fo  that  ftill  the  government  is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  the  per  fon  whofe  will  gave  a 
being  to  that  law.  I  might  as  well  fay,  the  declaration  to  all  men  by  thefe  prefents 
that  a  man  ows  mony  is  call'd  a  bond  -,  which  if  it  outlives  the  peribn  that  enter'd 
into  that  bond,  it  is  only  becaufe  the  perfons  that  fuccede  him  in  his  eftate,  are 
prefum'd  to  have  the  fame  will,  unlefs  they  manifeft  the  contrary,  and  that  is,  the 
abrogation  or  cancelling  of  the  bond  ;  fo  that  ftill  the  debt  is  not  in  the  bond,  but 
in  his  will  who  gave  a  being  to  that  bond.  If  it  be  alleg'd  againft  this  example, 
that  it  is  a  privat  one,  the  cafe  may  be  put  between  feveral  princes,  ftates  or  go- 
vernments, or  between  feveral  ftates  of  the  lame  principality  or  government, 
whether  it  be  a  regulated  monarchy  or  a  commonwealth  -,  for  in  the  like  obligation 
of  the  ftates  (as  of  the  king,  the  lords,  and  commons)  or  partys  agreeing,  autho- 
ritate  patrum  i^  juffu  populi,  till  the  partys  that  fo  agreed  to  the  obligation,  fliall 
agree  to  repeal  or  cancel  it,  lys  all  law  that  is  not  merely  in  the  will  of  one  man, 
or  of  one  ftate,  or  party,  as  the  oligarchy.  But  not  to  difputc  thefe  things  further 
in  this  place,  let  the  government  be  what  it  will,  for  the  prevaricator  to  fetch  the 
origination  of  law  no  further  than  the  will  (while  he  knows  very  well  that  I  fetch'd 
it  from  intereft,  the  antecedent  of  will)  and  yet  to  boaft  that  he  has  outthrown  me, 
1  fay  he  is  neither  an  honeft  man,  nor  a  good  bowler.  No  matter,  he  will  be  a 
better  gunner ;  for  where  1  laid  that  the  magiftrat  upon  the  bench  is  that  to  the 
law,  which  a  gunner  upon  his  platform  is  to  his  cannon,  he  gos  about  to  take 
better  aim,  and  fays,  If  the  proportion  of  things  be  accurately  confider'd,  it  will  appear 
that  the  laden  cannon  anfivers  not  to  the  laws,  but  to  the  power  of  the  perfon  whofe 
will  created  thofe  laws :  v/hich  if  for. 1  of  them  that  the  power  of  the  perfon  whofe 
will  created  them,  intended  fhould  be  of  as  good  ftutf  or  carriage  as  the  reft,  do 
neverthelefs  according  to  the  nature  of  their  matter  or  of  their  cliarge,  com  fliort 
or  over,  and  others  break  or  recoil;  fure  this  report  of  the  prevaricator  is  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bore  of  my  gun,  but  according  to  the  bore  ot  fuch  a  gunner.  Yet 
again,  if  he  be  not  fo  good  a  gunner,  he  will  be  a  better  anatomift :  for  wheras  I 
affirm,  that  to  fay,  Aristotle  and  Cicero  wrote  not  the  rights  or  rules  of  their 
politics  from  the  principles  of  nature,  but  tranftrib'd  them  into  their  books  out  of 
the  pradice  of  their  own  commonwealths,  is  as  if  a  man  ftiould  fay  of  famous 
Harvey,  that  he  tranfcrib'd  his  circulation  of  the  blood,  not  out  of  the  principles 
of  nature,  but  out  of  tlie  anatomy  of  this  or  that  body  :  he  anfwers,  that  the  whole 
force  of  this  obje^ion  amounts  but  to  this,  that  becaufe  Harvey  in  his  circulation  has 

G  g  follow'd 
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Book  I.     follow' d  the  principles  of  nature^  therfore  Aristotle  and  Cicero  have  don  fo  in  their 
^- — V— — '    difcourfes  of  government. 

Pretty!  it  is  faid  in  Scripture,  Thy  word  is  fweet  as  hony :  amounts  that 
but  to  this,  becaufe  hony  is  fweet,  thertbre  the  word  of  God  is  fweet  ?  to  fay  that 
my  lord  proteftor  has  not  conquer'd  many  nations,  were  as  if  one  flaould  lay, 
C/ESAR  had  not  conquer'd  many  nations:  amounts  that  but  to  this,  becaule  Qje- 
SAR  conquer'd  many  nations,  therfore  my  lord  proteftor  has  conquer'd  many  na- 
tions ?  what  I  produce  as  a  fimilitude,  he  calls  an  objeiflion ;  where  I  fay,  as,  he 
fays,  becaufe :  what  ingenious  man  dos  not  detetl  fiich  a  cheat !  a  fimilitude  is 
brought  to  {hew  how  a  thing  is  or  may  be,  not  to  prove  that  it  is  fo ;  it  is  us'd  for 
illuftration,  not  as  an  argument :  the  candle  I  held  did  not  fet  up  the  poll,  but 
fliew  where  the  poft  was  fet,  and  yet  this  blind  buzzard  has  run  his  head  againft  it. 
Nor  has  he  yet  enough-,  if  he  be  not  the  better  naturalifl,  he  will  be  the  better 
divine,  tho  he  fhould  make  the  worfe  fermon.  My  doftrin  and  ufe  upon  that  of 
Solomon,  I  have  feen  fervants  upon  horfes,  and  princes  walking  as  fervants  upon  the 
ground,  difcovers  the  true  means  wherby  the  principles  of  power  and  authority,  the 
goods  of  the  mind  and  of  fortune,  may  fo  meet  and  twine  in  the  wreath  or  crown 
of  empire,  that  the  government  (landing  upon  earth  like  a  Iioly  altar,  and  breath- 
ing perpetual  incenfe  to  heaven  in  juftice  and  piety,  may  be  fomthing,  as  it  were 
between  heaven  and  earth;  while  that  only  which  is  propos'd  by  the  beft,  and  re- 
folv'd  by  the  moil,  becoms  law,  and  fo  the  whole  government  an  empire  of  laws, 
and  not  of  men.     This  he  fays  is  a  goodly  fermon;  it  is  honeft,  and  fenfe.     But  let 

ConfiJ.  p.  7.  any  man  make  fenfe  or  honefly  of  this  dodlrin,  which  is  his  own  •,  To  fay  that  laws 
do  or  can  govern,  is  to  atnufe  our f elves  ivith  a  form  of  fpeech,  as  when  we  fay  time,  or 
age,  or  death,  dos  fuch  a  thing;  to  which  indeed  the  phanfy  of  poets,  and  fuperfiition 
of  women,  may  adapt  a  perfon,  and  give  a  power  of  a£lion ;  but  wife  men  know  they 
are  only  exprejfwns  of  fuch  anions  or  qualifications  as  belong  to  things  or  perfons. 

Speak  out ;  is  it  the  word  of  God,  or  the  knavery  and  nonfenie  of  fuch  preachers 
that  ought  to  govern  ?  are  we  to  hearken  to  that  of  the  Talmud,  there  is  more  in 
the  word  of  a  fcribe,  than  in  the  words  of  the  law  ;  or  that  which  Chrift  therupon 

Mat.  15.  6.  fays  to  the  Pharifees,  Tou  have  made  the  word  of  God  of  no  effeEl  by  your  traditions  ? 
fay,  is  the  commonwealth  to  be  govern'd  in  the  word  of  a  prieft  or  a  Pharifee,  or 
by  the  vote  of  the  people,  and  the  intereft  of  mankind  ? 

CHAP.     III. 

Whether  the  balance  of  dominion  In  land  be  the  natural  caufe  of  empire? 

TH  E  doiflrin  of  the  balance  is  that,  tho  he  flrains  at  it,  which  choaks  the 
prevaricator  ;  for  this  of  all  others  is  that  principle  which  makes  the  politics, 
not  fo  before  the  invention  of  the  fame,  to  be  undeniable  throoiit,  and  (not  to 
meddle  with  the  mathematics,  an  art  I  underftand  as  little  as  mathematicians  do 
this)  the  mod  demonftrable  of  any  whatfoever. 

For  this  caufe  I  fhall  rather  take  pleailire  tha;i  pains  to  look  back,  or  tread  the 

fame  path  with  other,  and  perhaps  plainer  fteps :  as  thus ;  if  a  man  having  one 

hundred  pounds  a  year  mav  keep  one  fervant,  or  have  one  man  at  his  command, 

tlien  having  one  hundred  times  fo  much,  he  may  keep  one  hundred  fervants ;  and 

/  this 
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this  multiply'd  by  a  thoufand,  he  may  have  one  hundred  thoiifand  men  at  his   Chap.  Ill* 

command.     Now  that  the  fingle  penbn,  or  nobility  of  any  country  in  Europe,    » -.'——' 

that  had  but  half  fo  many  men  at  command,  would  be  king  or  prince,  is  that 
which  I  think  no  man  will  doubt.  But  *  no  many,  no  Swi^zers,  as  the  French 
fpeak :  if  the  mony  be  flown,  fo  are  the  men  alfo.  Tho  riches  in  general  have 
wings,  and  be  apt  to  bate ;  yet  thofe  in  land  are  the  moll  hooded,  and  ty'd  to  the 
perch,  wheras  thofe  in  mony  have  the  leaft  hold,  and  are  the  fwifteft  of  flight.  A 
bank  where  the  mony  takes  not  wing,  but  to  come  home  feiz'd,  or  like  a  coyduck, 
may  well  be  great ;  but  the  treafure  of  the  Indys  going  out,  and  not  upon  returns, 
makes  no  bank.  Whence  a  bank  never  paid  an  army  ;  or  paying  an  army,  foon 
became  no  bank.  But  where  a  prince  or  a  nobihty  has  an  eftace  in  land,  the  re- 
venue wherof  will  defray  this  charge,  there  their  men  are  planted,  have  toes  that 
are  roots,  and  arms  that  bring  forth  what  fruit  you  pleafe. 

Thus  a  fingle  perfon  is  made,  or  a  nobility  makes  a  king,  not  with  difficulty, 
or  any  greater  prudence,  but  with  eafe,  the  reft  coming  home,  as  the  ox  that  only 
kno'jos  his  maftefs  crib,  but  mull  ftarve  or  repair  to  it.  Nor  for  the  fame  realbn  is 
government  acquir'd  with  more  eafe  than  it  is  preferv'd  ;  that  is,  if  the  foundation _ 
of  property  be  in  land  :  but  if  in  mony,  lightly  com,  lightly  go.  The  realbn  why  a 
fingle  perfon,  or  the  nobility  that  has  one  hundred  thoufand  men,  or  half  fo  many 
at  command,  will  have  the  government,  is  that  the  eftate  in  land,  wherby  they 
are  able  to  maintain  fo  many,  in  any  European  territory,  muft  overbalance  the  reft 
that  remains  to  the  people,  at  leaft  three  parts  in  four,  by  which  means  they  are 
no  more  able  to  difpute  the  government  with  him  or  them,  than  your  fervant  is 
with  you.  Now  for  the  fame  reafon,  if  the  people  hold  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
territory,  it  is  plain  there  can  neither  be  any  fingle  perfon  nor  nobility  able  to  dil- 
pute  the  government  with  them  ;  in  this  cafe  therfore,  except  force  be  interpos'd, 
they  govern  themfelves.  So  by  this  computation  of  the  balance  of  property  or  do- 
minion in  the  land,  you  have  according  to  the  threefold  foundation  of  property, 
the  root  or  generation  of  the  threefold  kind  of  government  or  empire. 

If  one  man  be  fole  landlord  of  a  territory,  or  overbalance  the  whole  people,   Oceana,p.  39. 
three  parts  in  four,  or  thereabouts,  he  is  Grand  Signior  ;  for  fo  tlie  Turc,  not  from. 
Ills  empire,  but  his  property  is  cali'd  ;  and  the  empire  in  this  cafe  is  abiblute  mo- 
narchy. 

If  the  few,  or  a  nobility,  or  a  nobility  with  a  clergy,  be  landlords  to  fuch  a  pro- 
porcion  as  overbalances  the  people  in  the  like  manner,  they  may  make  whom  they 
pleafe  king  ;  or  if  they  be  not  pleas'd  with  their  king,  down  with  liim  and  fet  up 
whom  tliey  like  better  •,  a  Henry  the  Fourth,  or  the  Seventh,  a  Guise,'  a  Mont- 
fort,  a  Nevil,  or  a  Porter,  ftiould  they  find  that  beft  for  their  own  ends  and 
purpofes  :  for  as  not  the  balance  of  the  king,  but  that  of  the  nobility  in  this  cafe 
is  the  caufe  of  the  government,  fo  not  the  eftate  or  riches  of  the  prince  or  captain, 
but  his  virtue  or  ability,  or  fitnefs  for  the  ends  of  the  nobility,  acquires  that  com- 
mand or  office.  This  for  ariftocracy,  or  mix'd  monarchy.  But  if  the  whole  peo- 
ple be  landlords,  or  hold  the  land  fo  divided  among  them,  that  no  one  man  or 
number  of  m.en  within  the  comp;<fs  of  the  few,  or  ariftocracy  overbalance  them,  it 
is  a  commonwealth.  Such  is  the  branch  in  the  root,  or  the  balance  of  property 
naturally  producing  empire ;  which  not  confuted,  no  man  fliall  be  able  to  batter 

*  Point  de  Argent,  point  de  Suifie. 
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Book  1.      my  fuperftriidtures,  and  which  confuted,  I  lay  down  my  arms.     Till  then,  if  the 
<..  .-^—  _'    caufe  neceflarily  precede  the  effeft,  property  muft  have  a  being  before  empire,  or 
beginning  with  it,  mud  be  ftill  firrt  in  order. 

Property  corns  to  have  a  being  before  empire  or  government  two  ways,  either 
by  a  natural  or  violent  revolytion.  Natural  revolution  happens  from  within,  or  by 
commerce,  as  when  a  government  erefted  upon  one  balance,  that  for  example  of  a 
nobility  or  a  clergy,  thro  the  decay  of  their  eftates  coms  to  alter  to  another  balance; 
which  alteration  in  the  roat  of  property,  leaves  all  to  confufion,  or  produces  a 
new  branch  or  government,  according  to  the  kind  or  nature  of  the  root.  Violent 
revolution  happens  from  without,  or  by  arms,  as  when  upon  conqueft  there  follows 
confifcation.  Confifcation  again  is  of  three  kinds,  when  the  captain  taking  all  to 
liimfelf,  plants  his  army  by  way  of  military  colonys,  benefices,  or  timars,  which. 
was  the  policy  of  Mahomet  ;  or  when  the  captain  has  fom  fhares,  or  a  nobility 
that  divides  with  him,  which  was  the  policy  introduc'd  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals  •, 
or  when  the  captain  divides  the  inheritance  by  lots,  or  otherwife,  to  the  whole 
people ;  which  policy  was  inftituted  by  God  or  Moses  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Ifrael.  This  triple  diftribution,  whether  from  natural  or  violent  revolution,  returns 
as  to  the  generation  of  empire  to  the  fame  thing,  that  is,  to  the  nature  of  the  balance 
already  ftated  and  demonftrated.  Now  let  us  fee  what  the  prevaricator  vVill  fay, 
which  firft  is  this  : 
Confid.  p.  1 '.  THE  njfertion,  that  property  producing  empire  conjifis  only  in  land,  appears  tto  po- 
sitive. A  pig  of  my  own  fow  ;  this  is  no  more  than  I  told  him,  only  there  is  more 
imply'd  in  what  I  told  him,  than  he  will  fee ;  whicli  therfore  I  {hall  now  further 
explain.  The  balance  in  mony  may  be  as  good  or  better  than  that  of  land  in  three 
cales.  Firft,  where  there  is  no  property  of  land  yet  introduc'd,  as  in  Greece  during 
the  time  of  her  antient  imbecillity;  whence,  as  is  noted  by  Thucvdides,  the 
txeaner  fort  thro  a  dejire  of  gain  underwent  the  fervitude  of  the  mighty.  Secondly,  in 
citys  of  fmall  territory  and  great  trade,  as  Holland  and  Genoa,  the  land  not  being 
able  to  feed  the  people,  who  muft  live  upon  traffic,  is  overbalanc'd  by  the  means 
of  that  traffic,  which  is  mony.  Thirdly,  in  a  narrow  country,  where  the  lots  are 
at  a  low  fcantling,  as  among  the  Ifraelits,  if  care  be  not  had  of  mony  in  the  regu- 
lation of  the  lame,  it  will  eat  out  the  balance  of  land.  For  which  caufe,  tho  an 
Peut.  15.6.  Ifraelit  might  both  have  mony,  and  put  it  to  ufury  (thou  fbalt  lend  [upon  ufury] 
^  23.  19.  ^Q  many  nations)  yet  might  he  not  lend  it  upon  ufury  to  a  citizen  or  brother  :  whence 
two  things  are  manifeft  :  firft,  that  ufury  in  itfelf  is  not  unlawful :  and  next,  that. 
,ufury  in  Ifrael  was  no  otherwife  forbidden,  than  as  it  might  com  to  overthrow  the 
balance  or  foundation  of  the  government ;  for  where  a  lot  as  to  the  general 
amounted  not  perhaps  to  four  acres,  a  man  that  ftiould  have  had  a  thoufand 
pounds  in  his  purfe,  would  not  have  regarded  iuch  a  lot  in  comparifon.  of  his 
mony ;  and  he  that  (hould  have  bin  half  fo  much  in  debt,  would  have  bin  quite 
eaten  out.  Ufury  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  as,  not  forbidden  in  the  like  cafes,  muft  de- 
vour the  government.  The  Roman  people,  while  their  territory  was  no  bigger, 
and  their  lots,  which  exceeded  not  two  acres  a  man,  were  yet  fcantier,  were  flead. 
alive  with  it ;  and  if  they  had  not  help'd  themfclves  by  their  tumults,  and  tlie  in- 
ftitution  of  their  tribuns,  it  had  totally  ruin'd  both  them  and  their  government. 
In  a  commonwealth,  whofe  territory  is  very  fmall,  the  balance  of  the  government 
being  laid  upon  the  land,  as  in  Lacedcmon,  It  will  not  be  fufficient  to  forbid  ufury, 
but  mony  itlelf  muft  be  forbidden.     Whence  Lvcurgus  allow'd  of  none,  or  of  fuch. 

only 
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only  as  being  of  old,  or  othervvife  ufelefs  iron,  was  little  better,  or  if  you  will,  lit';le    Chats  III. 

worfe  than  none.     The  prudence  of  which  law  appear'd  in  the  negleft  of  it,  as    » y — _i 

when  Lysander,  general  for  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  Peloponnefian  war,  having; 
taken  Athens^  and  brought  home  the  fpoil  of  it,  occafion'd  the  ruin  of  that  coin- 
monwealch  in  her  viftory.  The  land  of  Canaan  compar'd  with  Spain  or  England^ 
was  at  the  moft  but  a  Torkjhire-,  and  Laconia  was  lefs  than  Canaan.  Now  if  we 
imagin  TorkJJnre  divided,  as  was  Canaan  into  fix  hundred  thoufand  lots,  or  as  was 
Laconia^  into  thirty  thoufand  ;  a  Torkjhire  man  having  one  thoufand  pounds  in  his 
purfe,  would,  1  believe,  have  a  better  eftate  in  mony  than  in  land  ;  wherfore  ia 
this  cafe,  to  muke  the  land  hold  the  balance,  there  is  no  way  but  either  that  of 
i/rrt^/ by  forbidding  ufury,  or  that  oi  Lacedemon  hy  forbidding  mony.  Where  a 
fmall  fum  may  com  to  overbalance  a  man's  eftate  in  land,  there  1  fay  ufury  or 
mony  for  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  in  land,  muft  of  necefllty  be  forbidden, 
or  the  government  will  rather  reft  upon  the  balance  of  mony,  tlian  upon  that  of 
land,  as  in  Holland  and  Genoa.  But  in  a  territory  of  fuch  extent  as  Spain,  or  Eng- 
land, the  land  being  not  to  be  overbalanc'd  by  mony,  there  needs  no  forbidding  o£ 
mony  or  ufury.  In  Lacedemon  merchandize  was  forbidden,  in  Ifrael  and  Rome  it 
was  not  exercis'd  •,  wherfore  to  thefe  ufury  muft  have  bin  the  more  deftructive  :  but 
in  a  country  where  merchandize  is  exercis'd,  it  is  fo  far  from  being  deftrudlive, 
that  it  is  neceffary  ;  clfe  that  which  might  be  of  profit  to  the  commonwealth  would 
ruil  unprofitably  in  private  purfes,  there  being  no  man  that  will  venture  his  mony 
but  thro  hope  of  fom  gain  ;  which  if  it  be  fo  regulated  that  the  borrower  may  gain 
more  by  it  than  the  lender,  as  at  four  in  the  hundred^  or  therabouts,  ufury  becoms 
a  mighty  profit  to  the  public,  and  a  charity  to  privat  men  -,  in  which  fenfe  we  may 
not  be  perfuaded  by  them  that  do  not  obferve  thefe  different  caufes,  tliat  it  is  againft 
Scripture.  Had  ufury  to  a  brother  bin  permitted  in  Ifrael,  that  government  had 
bin  overthrown  :  but  that  fuch  a  territory  as  England  or  Spain  cannot  be  overbalanc'd 
by  mony,  whether  it  be  a  fcarce  or  plentiful  commodity,  whether  it  be  accumu- 
lated by  parfimony  as  in  the  purfe  of  Henrv  the  yib,  or  prefented  by  fortune,  as 
in  the  revenue  of  the  Indys,  is  fufficiently  demonftrated,  or  fhall  be. 

First,  by  an  argument  ad hominem,  one  good  enough  for  the  prevaricator,  who  Confid.  p.  i2» 
argues  thus  :  The  wifdom  or  the  riches  of  another  man  can  never  give  him  a  title  to  my 
obedience,  nor  oblige  Mr.  Harrington  to  give  his  clothes  or  mony  to  the  next  man  he 
meets,  wifer  or  richer  than  himfelf. 

If  he  had  faid  ftronger»  he  had  fpoil'd  aU  -,  for  the  parting  with  a  man's  clothes 
or  mony  in  that  cafe,  cannot  be  help'd  :  now  the  richer,  as  to  the  cafe  in  debate, 
is  the  ftronger,,  that  is,  the  advantage  of  ftrength  remains  to  the  balance.  But 
well ;  he  prefumes  me  to  have  clothes  and  mony  of  my  own,  let  him  put  the  fame 
cafe  in  the  people,  or  the  fimilitude  does  not  hold.  But  if  the  people  have  clothes 
and  mony  of  their  own,  thefe  muft  either  rife  (for  the  bulk)  out  of  property  in 
land,  or  at  leaft  out  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  the  revenue  of  induftry  •, 
which  if  it  be  dependent,  they  muft  give  fuch  a  part  of  their  clothes  and  mony  to 
preferve  that  dependence  out  of  which  the  reft  arifes  to  him  or  them  on  whom  they 
depend,  as  he  or  they  ftiall  think  fit,  or  parting  with  nothing  to  this  end,  muft 
loi'e  all ;  that  is,  if  they  be  tenants,  they  muft  pay  their  rent,  or  turn  out.  So  if 
they  have  clothes  or  mony  dependently,  the  balance  of  land  is  in  the  landlord  or 
landlords  of  the  people :  but  if  they  have  clothes  and  mony  independently,  then 
the  balance  of  land  muft  of  necefllty  be  in  the  people  themfelves,  in  which  cafe 
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Book  I.  they  neither  would,  if  tliere  were  any  fuch,  nor  can,  becaufe  there  be  no  fuch,  give 
w — s, — — >  their  mony  or  clothes  to  fuch  as  are  wifer,  or  richer,  or  ftronger  than  themfelves. 
So  it  is  not  a  man's  clothes  and  mony  or  riches,  that  oblige  him  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  his  obedience  to  him  that  is  wifer  or  richer,  but  a  man's  no  clothes  or 
mony,  or  his  poverty,  with  which,  if  the  prevaricator  fliould  come  to  want,  he 
could  not  fo  finely  prevaricat  but  he  muft  ferve  Ibm  body,  fo  he  were  rich,  no 
matter  if  lefs  wife  than  himfelf.  Wherfore  feeing  the  people  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
clothes  and  mony  of  their  own  without  the  balance  in  land,  and  having  the  balance 
in  land,  will  never  give  their  clothes,  or  mony,  or  obedience  to  a  fmgle  perfon,  or 
a  nobility,  tho  thefe  fhould  be  the  richer  in  mony ;  the  prevaricator  by  his  own  ar- 
gument has  evinc'd  that  in  fuch  a  territory  as  England  or  Spain,  mony  can  never 
com  to  overbalance  land. 

For  a  fecond  demonftration  of  this  truth,  Henry  the  Seventh,  tho  hemifs'd  of 
the  Ifidys,  in  which  for  my  part  I  think  him  happy,  was  the  richeft  in  mony  of 
EngliJJj  princes.  Neverthelefs  this  accelTion  of  revenue  did  not  at  all  preponderat 
on  the  king's  part,  nor  change  the  balance.  But  while  making  farms  of  a  llandard. 
he  increas'd  the  yeomanry,  and  cutting  off  retainers  he  abas'd  the  nobility,  began 
that  breach  in  the  balance  of  land,  which  proceding  has  ruin'd  the  nobility,  and  in 
them  that  government. 

For  a  third,  the  monarchy  of  6^^z«  fince  thcjilver  ofPotoCifail'd  up  the  Guadal- 
quivir, which  in  Englijh  is,  hnce  that  king  liad  the  Indys,  ftands  upon  the  fame  ba- 
lance in  the  lands  of  the  nobility  on  which  it  always  flood. 
Cciifid,  p.  1 6.  And  fo  the  learned  conclufion  of  the  prevaricator  (-That  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  hut 
a  revenue  fufficient  to  maintain  a  force  able  [to  cry  ware  horns]  or  beat  down  all  oppo- 
fttion,  dos  equally  conduce  to  empire,  whether  it  arifes  from  rents,  lands,  profits  of 
ready  mony,  dutys,  cufloms,  &c.)  afks  you  no  more  than  where  you  faw  her  premifes. 
For  unlefs  they  afcended  his  monti,  and  his  banks,  it  is  not  to  be  imagin'd  which 
way  they  went  -,  and  with  thefe,  becaufe  he  is  a  profefl  zealot  for  monarchy,  I 
would  wifh  him  by  no  means  to  be  montebanking  or  meddling  :  for  the  purfe  of  a 
prince  nTver  yet  made  a  bank,  nor,  till  fpending  and  trading  mony  be  all  one,  ever 
fhall.  The  Genoefe,  which  the  king  of  Spaiii  could  never  do  with  the  Indys,  can 
make  you  a  bank  out  of  letters  of  exchange,  wxd  x.\\q  Hollander  \N\t\\  herrings.  Let 
him  com  no  more  here :  where  there  is  a  bank,  ten  to  one  there  is  a  common- 
wealth. A  king  is  a  fokiier,  or  a  lover,  neither  of  which  makes  a  good  merchant, 
and  without  merchandize  you  will  have  a  lean  bank.  It  is  true,  the  family  of  the 
Medici  were  both  merchants  and  made  a  bank  into  a  throne  :  but  it  was  in  com- 
monwealth of  merchants,  in  a  I'mall  territory,  by  great  purchafes  in  land,  and 
rather  in  a  mere  confufion  than  under  any  fettl'd  government;  which  caufes,  if  he 
can  give  them  all  fuch  another  meeting,  may  do  as  much  for  another  man.  Other-  . 
wife  let  it  be  agreed  and  refolv'd,  that  in  a  territory  of  any  extent,  the  balance  of 
empire  confifts  in  land  and  not  in  mony-,  always  provided  that  in  cafe  a  prince  has 
occalion  to  run  away,  as  Henry  the  Third  of  France  did  out  of  Poland,  his  balance 
in  ready  mony  is  abfolutely  the  moft  proper  for  the  carrying  on  of  fo  great  and  fudden  an 
enterpriz?. 

It  is  an  excellent  v/ay  of  difputing,  when  a  man  has  alleg'd  no  experience,  no 
example,  no  reafon,  to  conclude  Avith  no  doubt.  Certainly  upon  fuch  occalTons  it 
is  not  unlawful  nor  unreafonable  to  be  merry.  Reafons,  fays  one  comedian,  are 
not  fo  common  as  blackberrys.     For  all  that,  fays  another  comedian,  no  doubt  but  a 
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revenue  In  taxes  is  as  good  as  a  revenue  in  fcefimpk;  for  this,  in  brief,  is  the  fenfe  of 
his  former  particular,  or  that  part  of  it,  which,  the  monti  and  the  banks  being  al- 
ready difcharg'd,  remains  to  be  anfwer'd.  Yet  that  the  rents  and  profit-  of  a  man's 
land  in  feefimple  or  property,  com  in  naturally  and  eafily,  by  common  confent  or 
concernment,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  law  founded  upon  the  public  interLft,  and 
therfore  voluntarily  eftablilh'd  by  the  whole  people,  is  an  apparent  thing.  So  a 
man  that  will  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  other  mens  land,  mift  either  take 
them  by  mere  force,  or  bring  the  people  to  make  a  law  divelting  themfelves  of  lb 
much  of  their  property  -,  wliich  upon  the  matter  is  all  one,  becaul'e  a  people  poffefb 
of  the  balance,  cannot  be  brought  to  make  fuch  a  law,  further  than  they  fee  ne- 
celfary  for  their  common  defence,  but  by  Ibrce,  nor  to  Icecp  it  any  longer  than  that 
force  continues.  It  is  true,  there  is  not  only  fuch  a  thing  in  nature  as  health,  but 
ficknefs  too  :  nor  do  I  deny  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  government  againft  the 
balance.  But  look  about,  feek,  find  where  it  flood,  how  it  was  nam'd,  how  lik'd, 
or  how  long  it  lailed.  Otherwife  the  comical  propofition  corns  to  this,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  hut  that  violence  maj  be -permanent  or  durable^  and  the  blackberry,  for  it  is 
becaule  nature  is  permanent  or  durable  !  what  other  conftruition  can  be  made  of 
thele  words  ?  //  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  a  revenue  Jufficient  to  -maintain  a  force  able  to 
beat  down  all  oppofttion  (that  is,  a  force  able  to  raife  fuch  a  revenue)  dos  equally  (on 
which  word  grows  the  blackberry)  conduce  to  empire  ;  that  is,  as  much  as  could  any 
natural  balance  of  the  fame  !  he  may  ftain  mouths,  as  he  has  don  fom,  but  he 
(hall  never  make  a  politician.  The  earth  yields  her  natural  increafe  without  lofing 
her  heart ;  but  if  you  com  once  to  force  her,  look  your  force  continue,  or  fhe 
yields  you  nothing:  and  the  balance  of  empire  confifting  of  earth,  is  of  the  nature 
of  her  element. 

DivjNEs  are  given  to  fpeak  much  of  things  which  the  confiderer  balks  in  this 
place  that  v^'ou'd  check  them,  to  the  end  he  may  fly  out  with  them  in  others,  wherto 
they  do  not  belong,  as  where  he  fays,  that  government  is  founded  either  upon  pater-  Confid.  p.  23, 
iiity,  and  the  natural  advantage  the  firfi  father  had  over  all  the  rejl  of  mankind,  who 
were  his  fans ;  or  elfe  frorn  the  increafe  of  flrength  or  power  in  fom  man  or  men,  to 
whofe  will  the  refi  fubmit,  that  by  their  Jubmijfion  they  may  avoid  fuch  mifchief  as 
otherwife  would  be  brought  upon  them.  Which  two  vagarys  arc  to  be  fetch'd  home 
to  this  place. 

For  the  former;  if  Adam  had  liv'd  till  now,  he  could  have  {^?:n  no  other  than 
his  own  children  -,  and  fo  that  he  muft  have  bin  king  by  the  right  of  nature,  was 
his  peculiar  prerogative.  But  whether  the  eldeft  fon  of  his  houfe,  if  the  prevari- 
cator can  find  him  at  this  time  of  day,  has  the  fame  right,  is  fomwhat  dii'putable ; 
becaufe  it  was  early  when  Abraham  and  Lot  divided  territorys,  became  feveral 
kings  :  and  not  long  after  when  the  fons  of  Jacob  being  rJl  patriarchs,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  G-d,  whofe  right  fure  was  not  infeiior  to  that  of  Adam,  tho  he  had 
liv'd,  came  under  popular  government.  Wherfore  the  advantage  of  a  firll  father 
is  for  grave  men  a  plcafant  fancy  •,  ncverthelels  if  lie  had  liv'd  till  nov/,  I  hope 
they  underftand  that  the  whole  earth  would  have  bin  his  demeans,  and  fo  the  ba- 
lance of  his  property  muft  have  anfwer'd  to  his  empire,  as  did  that  alfo  of  Abra- 
ham and  Lot  to  theirs.  Wherfore  this  way  of  deduftion  corns  diret^tly  home- 
again  to  the  balance.  Paterfamilias  Latifundia  poffdens,  &  vsminem  alia  lege  in  De  jure lelli, 
fuas  terras  recipicns  quam  ut  ditioni  fua,  qui  recipiuntur,  fe  fubjiciant,  eft  Rex,  fays  1-  i.  c.  3. 
Grotius.     Fathers  of  familys  are  of  three  forts,  either  a  fole  landlord,  as  Adam, 
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Book  L  and  then  he  is  an  abfolute  monarch;  or  a  few  landlords,  as  Lot  and  Abraham, 
with  the  patriarchs  of  thofe  days  -,  wlio  if  they  join'd  not  together,  were  fo  many 
princes;  or  if  they  join'd  made  a  mix'd  monarchy;  or,  as  Grotius  beheves,  a 
kind  of  commonwealth  adminifter'd  in  the  land  of  Canaan  by  Melchisedec,  to 
whom  as  king  and  prieft  Abraham  paid  tithes  of  all  that  he  had.  Such  a  magi- 
ftracy  was  alio  that  of  Jethro,  king  and  prieft  in  the  commonwealth  of  iWirW/««. 
Father  of  familys  for  the  third  fort,  as  when  the  multitude  are  landlords  (which 
happen'd  in  the  divifion  of  the  land  of  Canaan)  make  a  commonwealth.  And 
tlius  much,  however  it  was  out  of  the  prevaricator's  head  in  the  place  now  deduc'd, 
he,  excepting  no  further  againft  the  balance  than  that  it  might  confift  as  well  in 
mony  as  in  land,  had  confeft  before. 

His  fecond  vagary  is  in  his  dedudion  of  empire  from  increafe  of  ftrength,  for 
-which  we  muft  once  more  round  about  our  coalfire.  The  ftrength  wherby  this  effedt 
can  be  expefted,  confifts  not  in  a  pair  of  iifts,  but  in  an  army  ;  and  an  army  is  a 
beaft  with  a  great  belly,  which  fubfifts  not  without  very  large  paftures  :  fo  if  one 
man  has  fufficient  pafture,  he  may  feed  fuch  a  beaft ;  if  a  few  have  the  pafture, 
they  mxift  feed  tlie  beaft,  and  the  beaft  is  theirs  that  feed  it.  But  if  the  people  be 
the  ftieep  of  their  own  paftures,  they  are  not  only  a  flock  of  ftieep,  but  an  army  of 
lions,  tho  by  fom  accidents,  as  I  confeft  before,  they  be  for  a  feafon  confinable  to 
their  dens.  So  the  advantage  or  increafe  of  ftrength  depends  alfo  upon  the  balance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  fwear  this  principle  out  of  countenance,  but  the 
fame  of  Phalaris,  Gelon,  Dionysius,  Agathocles,  Nabis,  i^c.  with  which 
much  good  do  them  that  like  it.  It  is  proper  to  a  government  upon  the  balance  to 
take  root  at  home,  and  fpread  outwards ;  and  to  a  government  againft  the  balance 
to  feck  a  root  abroad,  and  to  fpread  inwards.  The  former  is  lure,  but  the  latter 
never  fuccefsful.  Agathocles  for  having  con(\\\evd  Africa,  took  not  the  better 
root  in  Syracufa.     Parvi  funt  armaforas,  vijifit  conftlium  domi. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  ;  the  prevaricator  gives  me  this  thanks  for  finding  out 
the  balance  of  dominion  (being  as  antient  in  nature  as  her  felf,  and  yet  as  new  in  art 
as  my  writing)  that  I  have  given  the  "joorld  caufe  to  complain  of  a  great  difafpointment, 
luhoy  while  at  my  hand  that  fatisfaHion  in  the  principles  of  government  was  expeSled, 
which  fever al  great  wits  had  in  vain  jtudyd,  have  in  diverfifying  riches  in  words  only, 
as  property,  dominion,  agrarian,  balance,  made  up  no  more  than  a  new  lexicon,  ex- 
fr  effing  the  fame  thing  that  was  known  before  ;  feeing  the  opinion  that  riches  are  power 
is  (as  antient  as  the  firft  book  of  Thucvdides,  or  the  politics  of  Aristotle,  and) 
not  omitted  by  Mr.  Hobbs,  or  any  other  politician.  Which  is  as  if  he  had  told  Dr. 
Harvey,  that  wheras  the  blood  is  the  life  was  an  opinion  as  antient  as  iVIosES,  and 
no  girl  ever  prick'd  her  finger,  but  knew  it  muft  have  a  courfe;  he  had  given  the 
world  caufe  to  complain  of  great  difappointment  in  not  fliewing  a  man  to  be  made 
.of  gingerbread,  and  his  veins  to  run  malmfy. 
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Ch;;p.  IV. 

C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Whether  the  Balance  of  Empire  be  ivell  dlnjided  into  National  and  Provin- 
cial; and  ivhether  thcfe  two.,  or  any  Nations  that  are  of  dijlin^l  Balance^ 
coming  to  depend  upon  one  and  the  fame  Head.,  fuch  a  mixture  creates  a 
new  Balance. 

THE  balance  of  empire  that  is  national,  as  it  is  flated  in  the  former  chapter, 
ftands  in  a  regulated  or  mix'd  monarchy  upon  the  property  or  native  intereft 
of  the  nobility  ;  in  a  commonwealth,  upon  the  property  or  native  intereft  of  the 
people;  fo  thefe  are  very  natural.     But  the  balance  of  abfolute  monarchy,  par- 
taking of  force  as  well  as  nature,  is  a  mix'd  thing,  and  not  much  different  from 
the  balance  of  provincial  empire,  or  the  manner  of  holding  a  province  or  con- 
quer'd  country.     In  a  province,  if  the  native  that  is  rich  be  admitted  to  power, 
the  power  grows  up  native,  and  overtops  the  foren  :  therfore  you  muft  either  not 
plant  your  citizens  in  your  provinces,  where  in  time  they  will  become  native ;  or, 
fo  planting  them,  neither  truft  them  with  power  nor  with  arms.     Thus  the  provin- 
cial balance  corns  to  be  contrary  to  the  national.     And  as  where  empire  is  native  or 
national,  the  adminiftration  of  it  can  be  no  otherwife  than  according  to  the  national 
balance ;  fo  where  empire  is  foren  or  provincial,  the  adminiftration  of  it  can  be 
no  otherwife  than  contrary  to  the  national  balance.     That  this  may  he  admitted ivith- 
out  oppofttion  the  confiderer  is  inclining  to  allow,  always  provided  he  be  fatisfy'd  in     °^"'P'  '*» 
this  demand,  whether  diJtinEi  balances  under  the  fame  head  or  governor,  as  ihofe  of 
Caftile  and  Arragon,  the  power  of  the  king  (I  prefume  he  means  by  the  balance  of  a 
nobility)  being  greater  in  the  one,  and  that  of  the  people  in  the  other,  may  not  fo  poife 
one  the  other,  as  to  produce  a  new  balance.     To  which  lanfwer,  That  no  one  go- 
vernment whatlbever  has  any  more  than  one  of  two  balances  -,  that  except  in  the 
cafes  excepted,  of  land  which  is  national,  or  that  of  arms  which   is  provincial. 
Wherfore  if  the  king  of  5'/)fl/«  by  his  war  againft  the  commons  altered  the  balance 
of  Arragon,  i:  muft'  have  bin  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  ftrengthning  the  balance 
of  the  nobility,  and  governing  the  Arragonian  people  by  them,  in  v/hich  cafe  their 
balance,  tho  altered,  remained  yet  national ;  or  by  holding  both  nobility  and  peo- 
ple by  a  provincial  governor  and  an  army,  in  which  cafe  liis  empire  in  that  king- 
dom i3  provincial.     There  is  no  third  way  •,  nor,  putting  the  cafe  that  the  balance 
of  Caftile  be  national,  and  that  of  Arragon  provincial,  dos  this  any  more  create  in 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  a  third  balance  of  empire,  than  did  the  multiplication  of 
aifociations  and  provinces,    divers  for  their  balances,    in  the  commonwealth  of 
Rome.     England  and  Scotland  being  united  in  one  prince,    made,    if  it  had   bin 
rightly  us'd,  an  increafe  of  ftrength,  but  not  a  third  balance ;  nor  do  the  king- 
doms in  Spain.     Whether  a  foverainty  has  many  territorys  and  provinces  in  fub- 
jcftion,  or  in  league,  it  is  all  one  as  to   this  point;  the  ftronger  union  or  league 
v/iU  give  the  ftronger  balance.:   and  the  cafe  of  the  prefent  foveraintys  in  Europe 
being  no  other,  the  more  nice  than  wife  fpeculation  of  the  confiderer,  who  has  not 
bin  able  to  dilcern  the  balance  of  a  league  from  that  of  empire,  is  a  mare's  neft. 
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CHAP.     V. 


tVhether  there  he  any  common  Right  or  Interejl  of  Mankind  diJlinSl  from  the 
parts  taken  fe'uer  ally;  and  honv  by  the  Orders  of  a  Coinmonivealth  it  may 
be  b^ft  diftingxiiflS d  from  privat  hitcrefl. 

IN  the  next  place  the  prevaricator  dos  not  go  about  to  phiy  the  man,  but  the 
unlucky  boy.  Where  I  iay  that  the  foul  of  man  is  mijirefs  of  t'uoo  potent  rivals, 
reafon  and  pajjion ;  he  dos  not  Hand  to  weigh  tlie  truth  of  the  thing,  or  the  fitnefs 
of  the  comparifon,  either  of  which  had  been  fair;  but  tumbles  D/V/C*  upon  5/V,  the 
logic  upon  the  rhetoric,  the  fenfe  upon  the  figure,  and  feuds  away  in  this  manner  : 
If  I  could  be  perfuaded  Mr.  Harrington  was  fo  far  in  earnejl,  as  to  expeEl  any  man 
20  '  *  Jhou'd  be  convinc'd  by  the  metaphorical  ufe  of  tixjo  or  three  words,  fern  farther  con- 
fideration  might  be  proposed.  This  is  to  ufe  iiis  readers  as  the  fox  dos  the  dogs,  when 
having  pift  upon  his  tail,  and  flapt  it  in  their  eys,  he  gets  away.  Dos  not  his  book 
deferve  to  be  gilded  and  carry'd  in  ftatefmen's  pokes  ?  alas !  mine  are  nothing  ? 
^iis  leget  hac?  velduo,  velnemo:  they  break  the  ftationer.  And  yet  let  me  com- 
.  fort  myfelf,  whofe  are  better  ?  the  prevaricator  feems  to  fet  every  whit  as  light  by 
thofe  of  Hooker  and  Grotius,  at  leaft  where  they  favor  me.  'The  opinions  of 
Grotius,  fays  lie,  cannot  oblige  us  beyond  the  reafons  wheron  they  are  founded;  and 
what  are  thofe.''  he  will  difpu:e  againft  that  which  he  dares  not  repeat:  that  his 
comment  may  take  you  by  the  nofe,  lie  has  left  out  the  text.  The  words  of  GiiO- 
In  Pi-nlcg.  de  Tias  are  of  this  fenfe  :  Tho  it  be  truly  faid  that  the  creatures  are  naturally  carry'' d  to 
jure  B.  ac  P.  their  proper  utility,  this  ought  not  to  be  taken  in  too  general  a  fenfe,  feeing  divers  of 
them  abfiain  from  their  own  profit,  either  in  regard  of  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  or  at 
leaft  of  their  young.  Which  words,  fays  the  prevaricator,  carry  a  great  reftriElion  in 
them,  and  the  way  of  producing  aliions  in  beafts  is  fo  different  from  the  emanation  of 
human  reafon  (mark  the  impoflor  !  the  author  is  fpeaking  of  natural  affeftion,  and 
he  wipes  out  that,  and  puts  in  human  reafon)  that  the  inferences  from  (the  natural  af- 
feiflion  of)  the  one,  to  the  (degree  of  reafon  which  is  in  the)  other,  miift  needs  be  very 
weak.  Excellent !  dos  it  therfore  follow  that  the  eminent  degree  of  reafon,  wher-' 
withal  God  has  indu'd  man,  muft  in  him  deface  that  natural  affe6lion,  and  defer- 
tion  in  fome  cafes  of  privat  for  common  good,  v/hich  is  apparent  even  in  beafts  ? 
what  do  reverend  divines  mean  to  cry  up  this  infidel  .'  nay,  is  not  be  worfe  than  an 
infidel  that  provides  not  for  his  own  family  ?  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  great  family  ; 
and  a  family  is  a  little  commonwealth.  Even  beafts,  in  fparing  out  of  their  ov«'n 
mouths,  and  expofing  themlelves  to  danger  for  their  young,  provide  for  their  fa- 
milys  -,  and  in  providing  for  their  familys,  provide  for  their  v/hole  commonwealth  -, 
that  is,  forfake  in  fom  things  their  privat  good  and  fafety,  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
Book  I.  lie,  or  of  the  kind.  In  this  cal'e  it  is  that  even  fi ones  or  heavy  things,  fays  Hooker, 
forfake  their  ordinary  wont  or  centre,  and  f.y  upwards  to  relieve  the  diflrefs  of  nature 
in  common.  Wretch  that  he  i",  fli.ill  a  ftone  upon  this  occafion  fly  upv/ards,  and 
will  he  have  a  man  to  go  downwards  !  yes,  Mr.  Hooker's  exprejfion,  fays  he,  is 
altogether  figurative ;  and  it  is  eafier  to  prove  from  thence  that  things  wanting  fenfe 
ittake  difcourfes,  and  a^  by  cle^ion,  than  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  common  interefi 
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of  mankind.  This  is  like  the  reft,  Hooker  Ipeaka  of  the  neceflity  that;  is  in  na»  Chap.  V, 
ture,  and  this  gentleman  tranflates  that  fenlc  into  the  word  eleSlion.  So  becaufe  a  i  .  i  _!■ 
ftone  is  necefikated  to  comply  with  the  common  intereft  of  nature,  without  dif- 
courfe  or  eledlion  ;  therfore  it  rather  follows  from  hence,  that  things  wanting  fenfe 
make  difcourfes.,  and  aSl  by  election.,  than  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  common  inter ejl 
of  mankind.  His  old  trick.  I  do  not  fay,  that  becaufe  it  is  fo  with  the  other  crea- 
tures, therfore  it  muft  be  fo  with  man  :  but  as  we  fee  it  is  with  the  creatures  in  this 
part,  fo  we  find  it  to  be  with  man.  And  that  fo,  and  more  than  fo,  we  find  it  to 
be  with  man  (who  tho  he  be  evil.,  gives  good  things  to  his  children.,  will  work  hard, 
lay  up,  deny  himfelf,  venture  his  life  for  his  little  commonwealth)  is  thus  further 
demonftrated.  All  civil  laws  acknowlege  that  there  is  a  common  intereft  of  man- 
kind, and  all  civil  laws  procede  from  the  nature  of  man ;  therfore  it  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  acknowlege  that  there  is  a  common  intereft  of  mankind.  Upon 
this  acknowlegement  of  mankind,  a  man  that  fteals  is  put  to  death,  which  cer- 
tainly is  none  of  his  privat  intereft :  nor  is  a  man  put  to  death  for  any  other  man's 
privat  intereft :  therfore  there  is  a  common  intereft  of  mankind  diftinft  from  the 
parts  taken  feverally.  But  this,  tho  acknowleg'd  in  part  by  all  governments,  yet 
thro  their  natural  frailty  is  nothing  fo  well  provided  for  in  fom  as  in  others  :  for  if 
the  power  be  in  one  or  a  few  men,  one  or  a  few  men,  we  know,  may  be  tliieves, 
and  the  rather,  becaufe  applying  mony  that  is  public,  without  a  confideration  that 
is  public,  to  ufes  that  are  privat,  is  thieving.  But  fuch  thieves  will  not  be  hang'd  ; 
in  [his  cafe  therfore  the  government  gos  not  upon  public  but  privat  intereft.  In 
the  frame  of  fuch  a  government  as  can  go  upon  no  other  than  the  public  intereft, 
confifts  that  'whole  philofophy  of  the  foul  v/hich  concerns  policy  :  and  this  whole  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  foul  being  throout  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana  demonftrated ;  for 
the  prevaricator  to  infmuat  that  I  have  omitted  it,  is  to  fiiew  what  it  is  that  he 
loves  more  than  truth.  The  main  of  this  philofophy  confifts  in  depofing  paffion, 
and  advancing  reafon  to  the  throne  of  empire.  I  expecfted  news  in  this  place,  that 
tnis  were  to  promife  more  for  the  magiftrat  or  the  people  than  has  bin  perform'd 
by  the  ftoics  -,  but  two  girls,  meaning  no  body  any  harm,  have  provok'd  his 
wrath,  forfoothj  to  fuch  extravagancy  by  the  way,  that  tho  in  all  modefty  it  were 
forbid,  as  he  confefles,  by  their  cheeks,  which  difcovering  the  green-ficknefs, 
fiiev/'d  that  they  were  paft  the  rod,  he  has  taken  them  up  !  'Tant.ene  animis  ca-lejlibus 
ircs!  what  he  may  have  in  fchool-divinity  for  fo  rude  a  charge,  1  do  not  know  ; 
but  he  fliall  never  be  able  to  ftiew  any  maxims  for  this  kind  of  difciplin  or  philofophy 
of  the  foul,  either  in  chevalry  or  the  politics.  The  offence  of  the  girls  was  no  more, 
than  that  having  a  cake  (by  the  gift  of  an  uncle  or  aunt,  or  by  purchafe,  or  fuch  a 
one  perhaps  as  was  of  their  own  making)  in  common,  or  between  them,  the  one 
had  moft  accuratly  divided,  and  the  other  was  about  to  chufe  ;  when  in  coms  this 
rude  fellow:  how  jroiv,  gentlemen,  fays  he,  what  dividing  andchiijing!  will  no  lefs  Co.-ifid.p.  22, 
ferve  your  turn  than  the  whole  my  fiery  of  a  well-order' d  comtnonwealtb  ?  -a  ho  has  taught  ^3  • 
you  to  crft  away  paffion,  an't  pleafe  you,  like  the  bran,  and  work  up  reafon  as  pure  as 
the  flower  of  your  cake?  are  you  acquainted  with  the  author  of  Oce3.n7\.,  that  has  feen 
f or  en  country  s,  ccnvers' d  with  the  fpeculativi,  learned  of  the  mofi  ftrene  lady  V£Ni-.tia 
to  work  with  bobbins,  makes  you  a  magiftracy  like  a  pippin  py,  and  fells  butterprints 
with  S.  P.  Q^  R  ?  have  don,  as  you  dread  ballads,  fujly  pamphlets,  or  the  oflracifm  of 
Billingfgate.  Have  don,  I  fay :  will  you  vy  that  green  in  yotir  cheeks  with  the  purple 
of  the  fiat e  ?  mufi  your  mother,  who  was  never  there  her  felf  feek  you  in  the  oven  ? 
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cotn,  when  I  live  to  fee  Machiavel  in  pufpafte,  a  commonwealth  com  out  of  a  bake- 

houfe,  li'bcre  fmocks  were  the  boulters,  let  r,ie  be  a  tnill-horfe But  now  you  muft 

know  corns  the  beft  jeft  of  all,  and  I  need  not  fay  that  it  corns  from  Oxford;  he 
tells  them  that  their  cake  is  do  (let  it  not  be  loft  I  befeech  you)  and  fo  Inatching  it 
av/ay,  eats  ir,  for  all  the  world  as  Jackpudding  eats  the  euftard.  Did  you  ever 
fee  fuch  a  bejlia  ? 

But  wheras  eitiher  office,  that  of  dividing  or  chufing,  was  communicable  to 
either  of  the  girls,  it  is  not  indifferent  in  the  diftribution  of  a  commonwealth,  be- 
caufe  dividing  is  feparating  one  thing,  one  reafon,  one  intereft,  or  confideration 
from  another,  which  they  that  can  fo  difcern  in  privat  affairs  are  call'd  difcrete,  but 
they  that  can  do  it  in  public  are  prudent ;  and  the  way  of  this  kind  of  dividing  in 
the  language  of  a  commonwealth  is  debating.  But  they  that  are  capable  of  this 
kind  of  dividing  or  debating  are  few  among  many,  that  when  things  are  thus  di- 
vided and  debated,  are  able  enough  to  chufe,  which  in  the  language  of  a  common- 
wealth is  to  refolve.  Hence  it  is  that  the  debate  of  the  few,  becaufe  there  be  but 
few  that  can  debate,  is  the  wifeft  debate  -,  and  the  refjlt  of  the  many  (becaufe  every 
man  has  an  intereft  what  to  chufe,  and  that  choice  which  futes  with  every  man's 
intereft,  excludes  the  diftinft  or  privat  intereft  or  pafiion  of  any  man,  and  fo  coms 
up  to  the  common  and  public  interelt  or  reafon)  is  the  wifeft:  refult.  To  this  end, 
God,  who  dos  nothing  in  vain,  has  fo  divided  mankind  into  the  few  or  the  natural 
ariicocracy,  and  the  many  or  the  natural  democracy,  that  there  can  hardly  be  upon 
any  occafion  a  meeting  of  twenty  men,  wherin  it  will  not  be  apparent,  or  in  which 
you  may  not  fee  all  thofe  lines  which  are  requiftte  to  the  face  of  a  beautiful  com- 
monvv'ealth.  For  example,  among  any  twenty  men  occafionally  met,  there  will  be 
fome  few,  perhaps  fix,  excelling  the  fourteen  in  greatnefs  of  parts.  Thefe  fix 
tailing  into  difcourfe  of  bufinefs,  or  giving  their  judgment  upon  perfons  or  things, 
tho  but  by  way  of  mere  converfation,  will  difcover  their  abilitys ;  wherupon  they 
fhall  be  liiten'd  to  and  regarded  by  the  fourteen  ;  that  is,  the  fix  will  acquire  an 
authority  with,  and  imprint  a  reverence  upon  the  fourteen  :  which  adion  and  paf- 
fion  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  were  call'd  authorilas  patrum,  &"  verecundia  flebis^ 
Ne\'erthelers  if  the  fix  indeavor  to  extend  the  authority  which  they  find  thus  ac- 
quir'd,  to  power,  that  is,  to  bring  the  fourteen  to  terms  or  conditions  of  obedi- 
ence, or  fuch  as  would  be  advantageous  to  the  few,  but  prejudicial  to  the  many  ; 
the  fourteen  will  foon  find,  that  confenting,  they  hurt  not  only  themfelves  by  in- 
damaging  their  own  interefts,  but  hurt  the  fix  alfo,  who  by  this  means  com  to  lofe 
their  virtue,  and  fo  fpoil  their  debate,  which,  while  fuch  advantages  are  procurable 
to  themfelves,  will  go  no  further  upon  the' common  good,  but  their  privat  benefit. 
Whcribre  in  this  cafe  they  will  not  confent,  and  not  confenting,  they  prelerve  not 
only  their  own  liberty,  but  the  integrity  of  the  fix  alfo,  who  perceiving  that  tlK:y 
cannot  impair  the  common  intereft,  have  no  other  intereft  left  but  to  improve  it. 
And  neither  any  converfation,  nor  any  people,  how  dull  foever  and  fubjeft  by  fits 
to  be  deluded,  but  will  loon  fee  thus  much,  which  is  enough,  becaufe  v/hat  is  thus 
propos'd  by  the  authority  of  the  fix  or  of  the  fenat,  and  refolv'd  by  the  fourteen,  or 
by  the  people,  is  enafled  by  the  whole,  and  becoms  that  law,  than  v/hich,  tho 
mankind  be  not  infallible,  there  can  be  nothins;  ieis  fallible  in  mankind.  Arc  is 
tiie  mutation  of  nature  -,  by  oblervation  of  fuch  lines  as  thefe  in  the  face  of  nature, 
Coi.fiJ, i'.if.  a  politician  limns  his  commonwealth.  But  fays  the  prevaricator,  the  paralogifm  lys 
in  I  Lis,  thill  the  tiventy  men  arefrftfuppcs'dto  be  a  commonwealth^  and  then  it  is  ccn- 

S  fider'd 
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Jjde/d  how  they  would  difpofe  of  the  government.  What  is  this  ?  art  is  the  imitation 
of  nature  ;  therfore  art  prefumes  nature  to  be  art.  A  pifture  is  the  rcprelcntation 
of  a  face ;  therfore  the  pi6ture-drawer  prefum'd  the  face  to  be  a  pifture  ;  and  in 
this  fame,  there  is  lying,  being,  or  fquatting,  a  thing  call'd  a  paralogifm.  Did 
you  ever  hear  fuch  a  paraketifm  ?  for  to  Ipeak  a  word  without  undcrltanding  the 
ienfe  of  it,  is  like  a  parrat.  And  yet  I  wrong  the  parrat  in  this  comparifon  ;  for 
fhe,  tho  fhe  do  not  underfland  her  fclf,  is  underftood  by  others,  wheras  neither 
can  this  prevaricator  tell  what  he  means,  nor  any  man  elfe.  Or  riddle  me,  riddle 
me  what  is  this  ?  the  fenfe  of  want  among  men  that  are  in  equality  of  power  may  beget  Confid.  p.-zy,. 
a  deftre  of  exchange  ;  as  let  me  have  your  horfe,  and  you  fJ.iall  have  my  cow^  which  is 
the  fountain  of  privat  contrails  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  with  reafon  imagin''d,  that  this 
Jhould  be  enough  to  make  a  man  part  with  a  natural  freedom,  and  put  himf elf  into  the 
hands  of  a  power  from  which  he  can  afterwards  have  no  fhield,  tho  it  floould  be  us'd  to 
his  own  defiruEiion. 

Most  vitlorious  nonfenfe !  for  he  that  fays   nothing,  cannot  be  anfwer'd.     It 
Ihould  feem,   if  the  twenty  men  were  indeed  a  commonwealth,  or  in  equality  of 
power,  for  fo  he  puts  the  cafe,  they  might  truck  horfes  and  cows,  but  not  by  any 
means  confider,  or  once  let  it  enter  into  their  heads,  how  by  art  to  make  good 
their  natural  freedom  :  that  (unlefs  they  fet  up  a  prince,  as  you  fhall  fee  anon) 
were  to  part  with  their  natural  freedom,  and  put  themf elves  into  the  hands  of  a  power' 
from  which  (there  being  no  other  power  but  themfelves'i  they  can  afterwards  have  no 
fljield.     To  read  it  throughly  for  the  unde^-Jianding,  as  is  intimated  in  his  epiflle,  will 
I'e  more;  I  doubt,  than  his  book  will  obtain  of  any  reader.     Yet  is  he,  in  his  own  con- 
ceit, as  furefooted  as  any  mule,  and  knows  the  road.     But  Mr.  Harrington  has 
not  lofi  his  way  without  company  ;  his  brother  Grotius  fo;;;/)/^/;;j,  that  they  who  treat 
t/jus  gentium,  do  commonly  mifiake  fompart  of  the  Roman  jus  civile  for  it :  and  even- 
fo  he  laments  (an't  pleafe  you)  that  while  men  profefs  to  confider  the  principles  of  go- 
vernment, they  fall  upon  notions  which  are  the  mere  effects  of  government.     But  as  an 
ape  is  the  more  ugly  for  being  like  a  man  •,  fo  this  prevaricator,  for  making  faces 
like  Grotius.     I,  who  am  complain'd  of,    deriving  government  from  the  true 
principle  of  the  fame,    in  the   balance  or  foundation,  fet  the  fuperilrudures  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  he  who  complains  forfooth,  never  fo  much  as  propofes  any  thing 
like  a  principle  or  fuperftrudture,  but  runs  altogether  upon  mere  notions  :  as  where 
he  alks  me,  what  fecurity  will  you  give,  that  the  fix  in  their  confultations  fliall  not   Confjd  p;  2S.'- 
jrather  aim  at  their  own  advantage,  than  that  of  the  fourteen,  and  fo  make  life  of  the 
eminence  of  their  parts  to  circumvent  the  rejl  ?  in  another  place  he  can  anfwer  himfelf 
and  fay,  that  the  fourteen,  or  the  people  in  this  ccnftitution,  have  the  vote  and  the 
fword  too.     How  then  fnould  the  fix  circumvent  them  ?  what  tl-curity  has  a  prince, 
that  his  people  will  not  pull  him  out  of  his  throne  ?  wliy,  a  nobility  or  an  army  : 
and  are  not  the  people  in  a  commonwealth  their  own  army  ?  is  this  to  mind  prin- 
ciples .''  on  the  other  fide,  how,  fays  he,  f!:}allwe  be  fatisfied  that  the  fourteen  will  not 
foon  begin  to  think  themfelves  wife  enough  to  confult  too,  and  making  life  of  their  excefs 
in  power,  pull  the  fix  off  their  cufbions  ?  as  if  there  were  any  experience  public  or     ' 
privat,  any  fenfe  or  reafon,  that  men  having  the  whole  power  in  their  own  hands, 
would  deprive  themfelves  of  counfiiiors;  or  that  ever  a  commonwealth  depos'd  the 
fenat,  or  can  depofe  the  fenat,  and  remain  a  commonv/ealth.     The  people  of  Cr.pua 
being  inrag'd  to  the  full  height,  rcfolv'd  and  aiTembl'd  together  (the  fenat,  if  the: 
people  will,  being  always  in  their  power)  on  purpole  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  fe- 

nators. 
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Book  I.  nators,  when  Pacuvius  Calavius  exhorted  them  that  e'er  they  went  upon  the  de- 
\-  "->-■'  i  ■'  fign,  they  would  firft  make  eleflion  among  themfelves  of  a  new  fenat,  which,  the 
throats  of  the  old  being  cut,  might  for  the  fafety  of  the  commonwealth  immediately 
take  their  places  •,  for,  faid  he,  *  you  mu/i  either  have  a  king,  which  is  to  be  abhor'' d ; 
or  whatever  becoms  of  this,  you  mujl  havefom  other  fenat :  for  the  fenat  is  a  council  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  without  it  no  free  city  can  fubftfi.  By  which  fpeech  of  Pacuvius, 
the  people,  who  thought  themfelves,  as  the  confiderer  has  it,  wife  enough  to  confult^ 
being  convinc'd,  fell  to  work  for  the  eledtion  of  a  fucceding  fenat  out  of  themfelves 
(the  prevaricator  fhould  not  tell  me  of  notions,  but  learn  that  in  a  commonwealth 
there  mufi  be  a  fenat,  is  a  principle)  while  the  people  of  Capua  were  intent  upon 
chufing  this  new  fenat,  the  partys  propos'd  feem'd  to  them  to  be  fo  ridiculoufly 
unfit  for  fuch  an  office,  that  by  this  means  coming  to  a  nearer  fight  of  themfelves^ 
they  were  fecretly  fo  fill'd  with  the  Ihame  of  their  enterprize,  that  flinking  away, 
they  would  never  after  be  known  fo  much  as  to  have  thought  upon  fuch  a  thing. 
Nor  ever  went  any  other  people  fo  far,  not  the  Florentins  themfelves,  tho  addicted 
to  innovation  or  changing  of  the  fenat  beyond  all  other  examples.  Sons  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  brothers  of  the  college,  heads  and  points ;  you  love  fine  words.  Whether 
f  Arochet,  tends  to  bring  all  things  into  fervitude,  my  hypothefis,  or  his  f  hypothytes  ?  for, 
fays  he,  I  am  willing  to  gratify  Mr.  Harrington  with  his  partition  of  the  twenty 
men  into  fix  and  fourteen  ■,  but  if  I  had  been  in  a  humor  of  contraditiion,  it  had  been  as 
free  for  me  to  have  faid  that  fom  one  of  the  twenty  would  have  excel' d  all  the  refi  in 
judgment,  experience,  courage  and  height  of  genius,  and  then  told  him,  that  this  had 
bin  a  natural  monarchy,  eflabliped  by  God  himfelf  over  mankind:  as  if  the  twenty 
would  give  their  clothes  or  money  to  the  next  man  they  met  wifer  or  richer  than  them- 
felves, which  before  he  deny'd  ;  Oportet  mendacem  effe  memorem.  God  eftablifh'd 
kings  no  otherwife  than  by  elcdtion  of  the  people  ;  and  the  twenty  will  neither  give 
their  clothes  nor  money  :  how  then  }  why  in  corns  a  gallant  with  a  file  of  mulketeers; 
what,  fays  he,  are  you  dividing  and  chufing  here  ?  go  to,  I  will  have  no  dividing, 
give  me  all.  Down  go  the  pots,  and  up  go  their  heels  :  what  is  this  ?  why  a  king  ! 
what  more  ?  by  divine  right !  as  he  took  the  cake  from  the  girls .'' 

CHAP.     VI. 

Whether  the  Senatufconfulta,   or   Decrees  of  the  Roman  Senat,  had  tht 

Poiver  of  Laivs? 

AMONG  divers  and  weighty  reafons  why  I  would  have  that  prince  look  well 
to  his  file  of  mufl<.eteers,  this  is  no  fmall  one,  that  he  being  upon  no  balance, 
will  be  able  never  to  give  law  without  them.  For  to  think  that  he  fuccedes  to  the 
fenat,  or  that  the  power  of  the  fenat  may  ferve  his  turn,  is  a  prefumption  that  will 
fail  him.  Tlie  fenat,  as  fuch,  has  no  power  at  all,  but  mere  authority  of  pro- 
pofing  to  the  people,  who  are  the  makers  of  their  own  laws  ;  whence  the  decrees 
of  the  fenat  of  Rome  are  never  laws,  nor  fo  call'd,  but  fenatufconfulta.  It  is  true 
that  a  king  coming  in,  the  fenat,  as  there  it  did,  may  remain  to  liis  aid  and  advan- 

*  Senatum  omniiio  non  habere  non  vultis:  Qjippe  aut  lex,  quod  abominanJum;  am,  cjuod  nniim  li- 
bers civicaiis  concilium  ell,  fenatus  habendus  eft.     Li'v. 

I  tase  ; 
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lage;  and  then  they  propofe  not  as  formerly  to  the  people,  but  to  him,  who  corns  Chap.  Vll, 
not  in  upon  the  right  of  the  fenat,  but  upon  that  of  the  people  :  whence  fays  Ju- 
stinian :  *  the  prince' s  pleafure  has  the  force  of  law,  Ji>ice  the  people  have  by  the  \tx 
regia,  concerning  his  power,  made  over  to  him  all  their  oivn  empire  and  authority.  Thus 
the.  fenatufconfultum  Macedonicum,  with  the  reft  that  had  place  allowed  by  IvsriaiAti 
in  compilement  of  the  Roman  laws,  were  not  laws  in  that  they  were  fenatufconfulta^ 
or  propos'd  by  the  fenat,  but  in  that  they  were  allow'd  by  Justinian  or  the  prince, 
in  whom  was  now  the  right  of  the  people.  Wherfore  the  zealot  for  monarchy  has 
made  a  pas  de  clerc,  or  foul  ttep  in  his  proceffion,  where  he  argues  thus  out  of  Cu- 
jAcius :  it  was  foon  agreed  that  the  diftinB  decrees  of  the  fenat  and  people  fhould  be  eX' 
tended  to  the  nature  of  laws;  therfore  the  diftinft  decrees  of  the  ienat  are  laws, 
whether  it  be  fo  agreed  by  the  people,  or  by  the  prince,  or  no.  For  thus  he  has 
no  fooner  made  his  prince,  than  he  kicks  him  heels  overhead  ;  feeing  whether  the 
decrees  of  the  fenat  are  laws  without  the  king,  that  fame  is  as  much  a  king  as  the 
prevaricator  a  politician.  A  law  is  that  which  was  paft  by  the  power  of  the  people, 
or  of  the  king.  But  out  of  the  light  ;  in  this  place  he  takes  a  IVelflo  bait,  and  look-  Confd.p.  32, 
ing  back,  makes  a  mufter  of  his  viftory,  like  the  buffing  Gafcon,  who  to  fhew 
wlut  lie  had  thrown  out  of  the  windows  in  his  debauchery,  made  a  formal  repetitioa 
of  the  whole  inventory  of  the  houfe. 


CHAP.     VII. 


Whether  the  Ten  Commandments  luere  proposed  by  God  or  MosEs,  and  voted 

by  the  People  oflix&d. 

N  E  would  think  the  Gafcon  had  don  well ;  is  he  fatisfy'd  ?  no,  he  will  now 
throw  the  houfe  out  of  the  windows.     The  principal  ft  ones  being  already  taken   Confid.p.  35. 
from  the  foundation,  he  has  a  bag  of  certain  winds  wherwithal  to  revcrfe  the  fuper-  3S* 

ftrucfures.  ■  The  firfl:  wind  he  lets  go  is  but  a  puff,  where  he  tells  me,  that  1  bring 
Switzerland  and  Holland  into  the  enumeration  of  the  Heathen  commonwealths :  which 
if  I  had  don,  their  libertys  in  many  parts  and  places  being  more  antient  than  the 
Chriftian  religion  in  thofe  countrys  (as  is  plain  by  Tacitus,  where  he  fpeaks  of 
CiviLis,  and  of  the  cuftoms  of  the  Germans)  I  had  neither  wrong'd  them  nor  my 
felf ;  but  I  do  no  fuch  matter,  for  having  enumerated  the  Heathen  common- 
weakhs,  I  &dd  that  the  procedings  of  HoWznd  and  Smtzerhnd,  tho  after  a  more  ob-  Oceana. p.jij 
fcure  manner,  are  of  the  like  nature.  The  next  is  a  ftorm,  v/hile  reproaching  me 
with  rudenefs,  he  brings  in  Dr.  Fern  and  the  clergy  by  head  and  flioulders,  who 
ti'l  they  undertake  the  quarrel  of  monarchy,  to  theconfufion  of  the  commonwealth 
ot  Ifrael,  at  leaft  fo  far  that  there  bj  no  weight  or  obligation  in  fuch  an  example, 
are  polled.  As  if  for  a  Chriftian  commonwealth  to  make  fo  miich  ufe  of  T/ra^?/,  as 
the  Roman  did  of  Athens,  whofe  laws  fhe  tranfcrib'd,  were  againft  the  intereft  of 
the  clergy,  wliich,  it  feems,  is  fo  hoftil  to  popular  power,  that  to  fay  the  laws  of 
nature,  tho  they  be  the  fountains  of  all  civil  law,  are  not  the  civil  law,  till  they  be 
the  civil  laW -,  or  thus,  that  thou  fhah  not  kilt,  thou,  ftmlt  not  fteal,  tho  they  be  in 

•  Quod  principi  placuit  Ic^is  habet  vijorem,  qiiam  lege  regia  qua  de  ejus   imperio  lata  eft,  pcpjljs 
C!,  &  ill  euin  cmnc  imperium  fuutn  h  potcrtatsm  conccdal. 

natural 
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Book  I.      natural  equity,  yet  were  not  the  laws  of  Ifrael  or  oi  England,  till  voted  by  tlie  peo- 

1,-  -■ '     pie  of  Ifrael,  or  the  parlament  of  England,  is  to  ajferi  the  people  into  the  mighty  li- 

""^  *^*ic!  ^^^^y  of  being  free  from  the  whole  moral  laiv,  and,  inafmuch  as  to  be  the  advifer  or 
perfuader  of  a  thing,  is  lefs  than  to  be  the  author  or  commander  of  it,  to  put  an  indig- 
fiity  upon  God  himfelf.  In  which  fopperys  the  prevaricator,  boafting  of  principles, 
but  minding  none,  firft  confounds  authority  and  command  or  power  ;  and  next 
forgets  thit  the  dignity  of  the  legiflator,  or,  which  is  all  one,  of  the  fenat  fuc- 
ceding  to  his  office,  as  the  fanhedrim  to  Moses,  is  the  greateft  dignity  in  a  com- 
monwealth :  and  yet  that  the  laws  or  orders  of  a  commonwealth  derive  no  otherwife, 
whether  from  the  legiflator,  as  Moses,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  i£c.  or  the  fenat,  as 
thofe  o^  Ifrael,  Lacedemon,  or  Athens,  than  from  their  authority  receiv'd  and  con- 
firm'd  by  the  vote  or  command  of  the  people.  It  is  true,  that  with  Almighty  God 
it  is  otherwife  than  with  a-mortal  legiflator,  but  thro  another  nature  which  to  him 
is  peculiar,  from  whom  as  he  is  the  caufe  of  being,  or  the  Creator  of  mankind, 
omnipotent  power  is  infeparable ;  yet  fo  equal  is  the  goodnefs  of  this  nature  to 
the  greatnefs  therof,  that  as  he  is  the  caufe  of  welbeing  by  way  of  eleftion,  for  ex- 
ample in  his  chofen  people  Ifrael,  or  of  redemption,  as  in  the  Chrifliian  church, 
himfelf  has  prefer'd  his  authority  or  propofition  before  his  empire.     What  elfe  is 

Exod.  19.  5.  the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  or  of  this  proceeding  of  his  ?  now  therfore  if  ye  will 
obey  ray  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  ye  fhall  be  to  me  a  kingdom,  or  I  will  be 
your  king ;  which  propofition  being  voted  by  the  people  in  the  affirmative,  God 
precedes  to  pj-opofe  to  them  the  ten  commandments  in  fo  dreadful  a  manner,  that 

Exod.  20. 19.  the  people  being  exceedingly  affrighted,  fay  to  Moses,  fpeak  thou  with  us,  and  we 
ibill  hear  thee :  that  is,  be  thou  henceforth  our  legiflator  or  propofer,  and  we  will 
refolve  accordingly  ;  but  let  not  God  fpeak  with  us,  lefl  we  dy.  From  whenceforth 
God  propofes  to  the  people  no  otherwife  than  by  Moses,  whom  he  infl:rud:s  in 
this  manner :  thefe  are  the  judgments  which  thou  fhalt  propofe  or  fet  before  them. 

Deut.  29.  I.  Wherfore  it  is  faid  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  containing  the  covenant  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses  td  make  with  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  the  land  of  Moab,  be- 
sides the  covenant  which  he  made  with  them  in  Horeb;  this  is  the  law  which  Moses 

Dcut.  4.44.  y;,;  icforc  the  children  f?/ Ifrael.  Neither  did  God  in  this  cafe  make  ufe  of  his  om- 
nipcient  power,  nor  Christ  in  the  like,  who  alio  is  king  after  the  fime  manner  in 
his  church,  and  would  have  bin  in  Ifrael,  where  when  to  this  end  he  might  have 
mufler'd  up  legions  of  angels,  and  bin  vi£l:orious  with  fuch  armys,  or  argyrafpides, 
Zj-  11'  as  never  prince  could  fhevv  the  like,  he  fays  no  more  than,  O  Jerufdem,  Jerufalem, 
hov)  often  zvculd  I  have  gathered  thee  and  thy  children,  as  a  hen  gathers  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  ?  where  it  is  plain  that  the  Jews  rejeRing  Christ, 
that  he  fljould  not  reign  over  them,  the  law  of  the  golpel  came  not  to  be  the  L'w  of 
the  Jews  ;  i.nd  fo  if  the  ten  commandments  came  to  be  the  law  of  Ifrael,  it  was  not 
only  bjcaufe  God  propos'd  them,  feeing  Chrill  alio  propos'd  his  law,  which  never- 
thelefs  came  not  to  be  the  law  of  the  Jews  ;  but  becaufe  the  people  receiv'd  the 
one,  and  rejected  the  other.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  religion  that  it  fliould  be 
thought  a  profane  faying,  that  if  the  bible  be  in  England,  or  in  any  other  govern- 
ment, the  law  or  religion  of  the  land,  it  is  Jiot  only  becaufe  God  has  propos'd  it, 
but  alfo  becaufe  the  people  or  magiftrat  has  receiv'd  it^  or  rcfolv'd  upon  it ;  other- 
wife  we  mufl:  fet  lighter  by  a  nation  or  government  than  by  a  privat  perfon,  who 
can  i.ave  no  part  nor  portion  in  this  law,  unlefs  he  vote  it  to  himielfin  his  own 
confcience,  without  which,   he  remains  in  the  condition  he  was  before,  and  as  the 

heathen. 
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heathen,  who  are  a  law  to  themfehes.  Thus  wheras  in  a  covenant  there  muft  be  Chap.  VII. 
two  partys,  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  being  in  fum  the  Old  and  New  Cove-  v_— v— ~/ 
nant ;  thefe  are  that  authority  and  propofition  of  God  and  Christ,  to  which  they 
chat  refufe  tlieir  vote  or  refult  may  be  under  the  empire  of  a  clergy,  but  are  none 
of  his  commonwealth.  Nor,  feeing  I  am  gone  fo  far,  dos  this  at  all  imply  free- 
will, but,  as  is  admirably  obferv'd  by  Mr.  Hobes,  the  freedom  of  that  whicli  nj- 
turally  precedes  will,  namely,  deliberation  or  debate,  in  which,  as  the  fcale  by  the 
weight  of  reafon  or  paffion  corns  to  be  turn'd  one  way  or  other,  the  will  is  caus'd, 
and  being  caus'd  is  necefiitated.  When  God  corns  in  thus  upon  the  foul  of  man, 
he  gives  both  the  will  and  the  deed;  from  which  like  office  of  the  fenat  in  a  com- 
monwealth, that  is,  from  the  excellency  of  their  deliberation  and  debate,  which 
prudently  and  faithfully  unfolded  to  the  people,  dos  alfo  frequently  caufe  and  ne- 
cefTitat  both  the  will  and  the  deed.  God  himfelf  has  faid  of  the  fenat,  that  they 
are  gods :  an  expreffion,  tho  divine,  yet  not  unknown  to  the  heathens ;  Ho-mo  ho- 
Kiini  Deus,  one  man,  for  the  excellency  of  his  aid,  may  be  a  God  to  another.  But 
let  the  prevaricator  look  to  it ;  for  he  tliat  leads  the  blind  out  of  his  way,  is  his 
devil. 

For  the  things  I  have  of  this  kind,  as  alfo  for  what  I  have  faid  upon  the  words 
Chirotonia  and  tcclefia,  the  prevaricator  is  delighted  to  make  me  beholden  underhand 
to  Mr.  HoBBS,  nothwithflanding  the  open  enmity  which  he  fays  I profcfs  to  his  politics. 
As  if  JosEPHus  upon  that  of  Samuel,  T^^hey  have  not  reje^ed  thee,  but  they  have  x  Sitii.  S.  7. 
rejected  me  that  I  JJjould  not  reign  over  them,  had  not  faid  of  the  people  [Qiov  d-rrs- 
•/jipcrirdv  Txf  gaa-iXsi'at;)  that  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom.  Now 
if  they  unchirotoniz'd  or  unvoted  God  of  the  kingdom,  then  they  had  chirotoniz'd 
or  voted  him  to  the  kingdom  •,  and  fo  not  only  the  dodrin  that  God  was  king  in 
Jfrael  by  compa6l  or  covenant,  but  the  ufe  of  the  word  Chirotonia  alfo  in  the  fenfe 
I  underftand  it,  is  more  antient  than  Mr.  Hobbs.  I  might  add  that  of  Capellus, 
*  God  was  a  political  king  and  civil  legiflator  of  the  Jews.  And  for  the  uie  I  have 
made  ot  the  word  Ecclefia,  as  no  man  can  read  fuch  as  have  written  of  the  Grecian 
commonwealths,  and  niifs  it,  fo  I  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hobbs  has  I'poken 
of  it.  To  thefe  things  fuller  fatisfaftion  will  be  given  in  the  fecond  book ;  which 
neverthelefs  I  do  not  fpeak,  to  the  end  I  might  wave  obligation  to  fo  excellent  an 
author  in  his  way.  It  is  true,  I  have  oppos'd  the  politics  of  Mr.  Hobbs,  to  fhew 
him  what  he  taught  me,  with  as  much  difdain  as  he  oppos'd  thofe  of  the  greateft 
authors,  in  whofe  wholfom  fame  and  doftrin  the  good  of  mankind  being  concern'd, 
my  confcicnce  bears  me  witnefs  that  1  have  don  my  duty.  Neverthelefs  ia  moil 
-other  things  1  firmly  believe  that  Mr.  Hobes  is  and  will  in  future  ages  be  ac- 
counted the  bed  writer,  at  t,his  day,  in  the  world.  And  for  his  treatifes  of  human 
nature,  and  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  they  are  the  greateft  of  new  lights,  and  thofe 
which  I  have  follow'd,  and  fhall  follow. 

•  Dtus  populi  Judaic!  rex  erat  veluti  po'.iticus,  &  cMHs  leglfl.ito-.     In  dlatrila  de  voto  Jephtha;, 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Whether  a  Commontvealth  coming  tip  to  the  perfecizon  of  the  kind,  corns  not 
zip  to  the  perfection  of  Go'ucrnmenty  and  has  nofaiv  in  it. 

Book  I.      \1|  7  ^^T  ^  commonwealth  coming  up  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  kind  is,  I  have 
^  -_-  ^      V V     ihewn  both  by  the  definition  of  an  equal  commonwealth,  and  the  exempli- 
fication of  it  in  all  the  parts. 

The  definition  is  contain'd  in  the  firft  of  my  preliminarys  ;  which,  becaufe  it  is 
fhort,  I  fliall  repeat. 

ylN  eqrial  commonwealth  is  a  government  eftablijlo'd  upon  an  equal  agrarian,  arifing 
into  the  fitperJlruSiures  or  three  orders,  the  fenat  debating  and  propofing,  the  -people 
refolving,  and  the  magijiracy  executing,  by  an  equal  rotation,  or  interchangeable  elec- 
tion, thro  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  given  by  the  ballot.  The  exemplification  is  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  Oceana.  Each  of  which  by  him,  who,  if  his  doiflrin  of 
pure  and  abfolute  monarchy  be  obferv'd,  can  be  no  EngUJhman,  is  call'd  an  IriJIj 
Confid.  p.  43.  Bog  ;  as  in  fom  fenfe  it  is,  feeing  the  prevaricator  has  fet  never  a  foot  in  it  that  will 
ftand,  nor  has  more  to  fay,  than  that  Where  there  is  one  ambitious  poor  man,  or  one 
vicious  rich  man,  it  is  impojjible  there  Jljould  be  any  fuch  government  as  can  be  fecure 
from  fedition. 

Which,  firft,  is  rather  to  make  all  governmertts  ineffedlual,  or  to  make  all 
governments  alike,  than  to  objeft  againft  any,  feeing  That  there  fhould  not  be  one 
ambitious  poor  man,  or  one  vicious  rich  man,  is  equally,  it  not  more,  improbable 
in  a  monarchy  than  in  a  commonwealth. 

Secondly,  That  one  man  alone,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  fliould  without  a 
party  be  able  to  dlfturb  a  commonwealth  with  fedition,  is  an  abfurdity ;  nor  is  fuch 
a  party,  as  may  be  able  in  fom  fort  to  difturb  the  peace  by  robbing  upon  the  high- 
way, or  fom  fuch  diforder,  always  able  to  difturb  a  government  with  fedition. 
Wherfore  this  feat  goes  not  fo  much  upon  the  ability  of  any  one  man,  rich  or 
poor,  as  the  power  of  the  party  he  is  able  to  make ;  and  this  ftrength  of  the  party 
gos  upon  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  content  or  difcontents  thence  de- 
riving to  the  few,  or  the  many.  The  difcontents,  whether  of  the  few  or  the  many, 
derive  from  that  which  is,  or  by  them  is  thought  to  be  fom  bar  to  their  intereft ; 
and  tliofe  interefts  which  are  the  caufes  of  fedition  are  three,  the  defire  of  liberty,' 
the  defire  of  power,  and  the  defire  of  riches  -,  nor  be  there  any  more :  for  where 
the  people  thro  want  of  bread,  thro  violence  off'er'd  to  their  women,  or  oppreffion, 
rile  up  agaihft  their  governors,  it  relates  to  the  defire  of  liberty  ■,  thofe  alio  under 
the  name  of  religion  make  not  a  fourth,  but  come  to  one  of  the  three. 

Now  to  fpeak  in  the  firft  place  of  the  many,  and  anon  of  the  few  ;  the  people  ia 
an  eqiial  commonweakh  have  none  of  thefe  three  interefts  :  not  the  defire  of  liberty, 
becaufe  the  whole  frame  of  an  equal  commonwealth  is  nothing  elfe  but  fuch  a  me- 
tiiod  wherby  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  fecur'd  to  them :  not  of  power,  becaufe. 
the  power  which  otherv/ife  they  could  not  exercife,  is  thus  eftatcd  in  them  :  nor  of 
riches,  becaufe  where  the  rich  are  fo  bounded  by  an  agrarian  that  they  cannot  over- 
balance (and  therfore  neither  opprefs  tlie  people,  nor  exclude  th.^ir  induftry  or 
c  merit 
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merit  from  attaining  to  the  like  efi:ate,  power,  or  honor)  the  whole  people  have  Chap.  VIII. 

the  whole  riches  of  the  nation  already  equally  divided  among  them  ;    for  that  the 

riches  of  a  commonwealth  fhould  not  go  according  to  the  difference  of  mens  in- 

duftry,  but  be  diftribiited  by  the  poll,  were  inequal.     Wherfore  the  people  in  an 

equal  commonwealth  having  none  of  thole  interefts  which  are  the  caufes  of  fedi- 

tion,  can  be  fubjeft  to  no  fuch  effeft. 

To  affirm  then  with  the  Confiderer,  that  the  whole  of  this  lihration  is  reduced  to 
the  want  of  power  to  dijiurb  the  commonwealth^  muft  needs  be  a  miftake,  feeing  in 
the  commonwealth  propos'd  the  people  have  the  power,  but  can  have  no  Ibch 
intereft ;  and  the  people  having  no  fuch  intereft,  no  party  can  have  any  fuch 
power,  it  being  impoffible  that  a  party  lliould  com  to  overbalance  the  people, 
having  their  arms  in  their  own  hands.  The  whole  matter  being  thus  reduced  to  the 
want  of  power  to  difltirb  the  government :  this,  according  to  his  own  argument,  will 
appear  to  be  the  libration  in  which  the  power,  wherof  the  governor  is  pojfejl,  fo 
vajtly  exceeds  the  power  retnaining  with  thofe  who  are  to  obey  (which  in  cafe  of  conteft 
muft  be  fo  fmall  a  party)  that  it  would  be  defperately  unreafonable  for  them  to  hope  to 
maintain  their  caufe.  If  the  true  method  then  of  attaining  to  perfection  in  government 
he  to  make  the  governor  abfolute,  and  the  people  in  an  equal  commonwealth  be  abfo- 
lute,  then  there  can  be  none  in  this  government,  that  upon  probable  terms  can  dif- 
pute  the  power  with  the  governor^  and  fo  this  ftate  by  his  own  argument  muft  be  free 
from  fedition.  Thus  far  upon  occafion  of  the  ambitious  poor  man  objecled.  I 
have  fpoken  of  the  many  •,  and  in  fpeaking  of  the  many,  implicitly  of  the  few  :  for 
as  in  an  equal  commonwealth,  for  example  in  England  during  the  peerage  or 
ariftocracy,  the  many  depended  upon  or  were  included  in  the  fev/ ;  fo  in  an  equal 
commonwealth  the  few  depend  upon  or  are  included  in  the  many,  as  the  fenat  of 
Venice  depends  upon,  or  is  included  in  the  great  council,  by  which  it  is  annually 
elefted  in  the  whole  or  in  fom  part.  So  what  was  faid  in  an  equal  commonwealth 
of  the  many  or  the  poorer  fort,  is  alfo  faid  of  the  few  or  of  the  richer;  who,  thro 
the  virtue  of  the  agrarian,  as  in  Oceana,  or  of  other  orders  fupplying  the  defed  of 
an  agrarian,  as  in  Venice,  not  able  to  overbalance  the  people,  can  never  have  any 
power  to  difturb  the  commonwealth  in  cafe  they  had  fuch  an  intereft,  nor  can  have 
any  fuch  intereft  in  cafe  they  had  fuch  power.  For  example  in  Oceana,  putting  the 
cafe  that  the  few  were  as  powerful  as  it  is  poffible  they  ifiould  be ;  that  is,  that  the 
whole  land  was  fallen  into  five  thoufind  hands :  the  five  thoufand,  excluding  the 
people,  could  get  no  more  riches  by  it,  becaufe  they  have  the  whole  land  already  ; 
no  more  liberty  by  it,  becaufe  they  were  in  perfeft  liberty  before  -,  nor  any  more 
power  by  it,  becaufe  thro  the  equality  of  the  balance,  or  of  thejr  eftates,  they  can 
be  no  more  by  themfelves  than  an  equal  commonwealth,  and  that  they  were  already 
with  the  people  :  but  would  be  much  lefs,  tlie  power  or  commonwealth,  in  which 
tliere  be  five  thoufand  equals,  being  not  greater,  but  much  lefs  than  the  power  or 
commonwealth  wherin  the  whole  people  are  equal  -,  becaufe  the  power  or  effcdt  of  a 
greater  people  is  proportionably  greater  than  the  power  or  effeft  of  a  leffer  people, 
and  the  few  by  this  means  would  get  no  more  than  to  be  the  leffer  psople.  So  th« 
people  being  no  bar  to  the  riches,  liberty,  nor  power  of  the  five  thoufand,  and  th.e 
dcfire  of  liberty,  riches,  and  power,  being  the  only  caufes  of  fedition  ;  there  could 
arife  no  fedition  in  this  commonwealth  by  reafon  of  the  nobility,  who  have  no 
fuch  intereft  if  they  had  the  power,  nor  have  any  fuch  power  if  they  had  the  in- 
tereft, the  people  being  equally  polfeft  of  the  government,  of  the  arms,  and  far 
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fuperior  in  number.  In  fum,  an  equal  commonwealth  confifts  but  of  one  here- 
ditary order,  the  people,  which  is  by  eleftion  divided  into  two  orders,  as  the  fenat 
and  the  congregation  in  Lacedemon,  or  the  fenat  and  the  great  council  in  Venice ; 
for  the  gentlemen  of  Venice^  as  has  bin  often  faid,  are  the  people  of  Venice,  the  reft 
are  fubjefts.  And  an  inequal  commonwealth  confifts  of  two  hereditary  orders, 
as  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  Rome,  wherof  the  former  only  had  a  hereditary 
capacity  of  the  fenat :  whence  k  corns  to  pafs  that  the  fenat  and  the  people  in  an 
equal  commonwealth  having  but  one  and  the  fame  intereft,  never  were  nor  can  be 
at  variance  ;  and  that  the  fenat  and  the  people  in  an  inequal  commonwealth  having 
two  diftinft  interefts,  never  did  nor  can  agree.  So  an  equal  commonwealth  can- 
not be  feditious,  and  an  inequal  commonwealth  can  be  no  other  than  feditious. 

If  a  man  be  refolv'd,  as  the  Conliderer  is,  to  huddle  thefc  things  together,  there 
is  no  making  any  thing  of  this  kind  of  policy  ;  of  which  therfore  it  will  be  a  folly 
to  talk.  For  example,  Lacedemon  is  either  to  be  confider'd  as  not  taking  in  the 
helots  -,  and  then  in  her  felf  flie  was  an  equal  commonwealth  void  of  any  fedition, 
or  caufe  of  it,  how  much  foever  fhe  were  troubi'd  with  the  helots  :  fo  the  objec- 
tion made  by  him,  of  her  troubles  by  the  helois,  is  impertinently  urg'd,  to  lliew 
that  fhe  was  a  feditious  commonwealth  :  or  if  he  will  needs  have  it,  that  fhe  took 
in  the  helots,  it  is  undeniable  that  fhe  took  them  in  inequally,  and  fo  was  inequal ; 
whence  the  troubles  by  the  helots  muft  needs  be  impertinently  urg'd  againll  an 
equal  commonwealth. 

Again,  when  I  allege  Venice  from  Piero  Gradenigo,  that  is,  for  the  fpace  of 
about  four  hundred  years  from  the  prefent  date,  at  which  time  the  reformation, 
yet  in  force,  began,  as  an  example  of  an  equal  commonwealth;  for  him  to  in- 
ftance  in  the  times  before,  when  tho  the  commonwealth,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion, was  as  equal  as  now,  yet  being  not  bound  by  fufficient  orders  to  give  her  felf 
fecurity  of  her  native  liberty,  her  dukes  on  the  one  fide  did  what  they  pleas'd, 
and  the  inrag'd  people  on  the  other  fide  banifh'd,  condemn'd  to  death,  or  murder'd- 
them  ;  who  fees  not  the  impofture  ?  Indeed  he  bluflies  at  it  hinifelf.  Wherfore  my 
alTertion  being  not  yet  knock'd  on  the  head,  he  promifes  to  kill  it  better,  firft  by 
the  example  of  Lacedemon  leaving  out  the  helots,  and  next  by  that  of  Venice /nice  the 
time  of  PiERO  Gradenigo. 
Connd.p.fo.  For  the  firft  you  muft  know  that  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
Paufan.  Cleomenes   and  De MAR  atus  kings  of  L(7f^i«;;<?H  about  fucceiHon,  which  was  de- 

Lacon.  termin'd  by  the  Ephori^  that  is,  by  a  court  of  juitice,  and  not  by  the  fword ;  the 

Plut.  A!cib.  like  happen'd  in  Leotychides  the  known  baftard  of  Alcibiades,  or  fo  confeit  to. 
be  by  his  mother  to  divers  of  her  maids.  Now  this  is  a  maxim  in  the  politics. 
Where  the  differences  of  kings  can  go  no  further  than  a  court  of  jujlice,  there  the  go- 
vernment is  feditious.  Moft  ridiculous  !  Is  there  a  ftronger  argument  that  fuch  a 
government  is  not  feditious  ?  No  matter,  give  him  room  •,  Much  mere  fatal  was 
the  coiiteft  between  Cleoimymus  and  his  brother  Areus  the  fon  of  Acrotatus,  by 
wbofe  zvar  TLakax  was  ruin'd,  and  Pyrkuvs  came  into  the  game,  who  befieg^d  the 
capital  city  :  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  was  fo  full  of  turbulency,  as  would 
put  a  man  out  of  breath  to  relate.  Fair  and  foftly  :  was  not  all.  this  after  Lvsander, 
and  the  "fpoils  of  Athens  had  broken  the  agrarian,  and  fo  ruin'd  Lacedemon?  I 
affirm  there  can  be  no  fedition  in  an  equal  commonv/ealth ;  and  he  to  oppofe  me, 
fhews  that  there  was  fedition  in  an  inequal  one ;  whether  dos  this  affirm  his  ailcrtion 
or  mine  ? 

Bjt 
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But  for  better  luck  in  Venice.  This  city  by  Mr.  HarrinctonV  own  confcjjfion  is.  Chap.  VIII. 
pojfeft  of  feveral  advantages.  Yes,  I  fay  that  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.,  thus 
feated,  is  like  a  man  in  a  citadel,  who  therby  may  be  the  fafer  from  his  enemys, 
but  ne'er  a  whit  the  fafer  from  difeafes.  "What  conclufion  would  you  exped  he 
fliould  infer  from  hence  ?  JVhy  among  tbefe  therfore  there  is  good  caufe  to  reckon  her 
immunity  from  /editions :  dos  not  our  logician  repeat  faithfully,  and  difpute  ho- 
neftly  ?  Again,  Sir,  pe  is  like  a  fhip  ready  to  be  boarded  by  pirats,  has  the  Turc  on 
this  frontier,  the  Pope  on  that,  the  king  of  Spain  on  another.  As  if  this  were  an 
argument  every  government  muft  not  be  void  of  iedition,,  feeing  there  is  none  ex- 
cept they  be  Hands,  whofe  frontiers  are  not -bounded  by  the  territorys  of  other 
princes.  Well,  but  fine  e  the  lafl  reglement  (in  Englifh,  reformation)  in  the  time  of 
Gradenigo,  you  have  had  three  feditions  m  Venice,  that  of  Marino  Bocconi, 
that  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo,  and  that  of  Marino  Falerio. 

BO  DIN  has  bin  long  fmce  beaten  for  this  like  a  ftockfifli,  and  yet  our  author 
will  be  ferving  it  up  for  a  courtly  difh.     Bocconi  would  have  kill'd  the  duke,  but 
was  hang'd  before  he  could  do  it.     Felton  kill'd  a  duke  that  had  greater  power 
here  than  the  other  in  Venice,  and  was  hang'd  afterwards,  therefore  England  was  a 
feditious  government;    for  this  muft  either  be  undeniable  for  Felton's  fake,  or 
why  muft  the  other  be  fo  for  Bocconi's?     Again,  Falerio  and  his  complices 
would  liave  deftroy'd  die  great  council,  but  were  hang'd  before  they  could  do  it. 
Vaux   and  his  accomplices  would  have  blown  up  the  parlament,  but  were  hang'd 
before  they  could  do  it;  therfore  Engla;id  was  in  this  relation  a  leditious  govern- 
ment, elfe  why  was  Venice?    There  pafTes  not  a  month  but  there  dy  rogues  at  Ty- 
burn ;  is  the  government  therfore  feditious }  or  is  this  one  regard  in  which  it  is  not  ?- 
"Where  all  that  lb  invade  the  government  are  by  virtue  of  the  fame  brought  to  that 
end,  there  the  commonwealth,  or  the  orders  of  it,  are  not  the  caule  but  the  cure  of 
fedition ;  and  fo  thefe  aie  undeniable  arguments  that  Venice  is  not  feditious,  where, 
fince  the  reformation,  there  has  not  been  a  cut  finger  upon  this  fcore,  lave  only 
thro  the  confpiracy  of  Bai,',monte,  wliich  indeed  came  to  blows.     Nor  for  this, 
yet  z2Si  Venice  be  call'd  a  feditious  commanweakh.     You  find  no  man  accufing 
Rome  of  fedition,  in  that  Ihe  had  a  Manlius  or  a  Melius  that  dangeroudy  affetted 
monarchy,  becaufe  to  tliefe  her  orders,  by  which  they  fuffer'd  death,  as  foon  ap- 
ply'd  the  remedy.     But  Rome  was  a  feditious  commonwealth,  becaufe  the  perpe-- 
tual  feud  that  was  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  fprung  out  of  her  orders,  and. 
was  that  to  which  there  was  no  remedy  to  apply.     England  was  not  a  feditious  go- 
vernment becaufe  it  had  a  Vaux  or  a  Felton,   but  becaufe  the  power  antiently  of 
the  nobility,  and  late  of  the  people,  v/as  fuch  by  the  orders  of  the  fame  as  might 
at  any  time  occafion  civil  war.      Put  the  cafe  a  flave  or  fome  defperat  fellov/  has 
kill'd  the  great  Turk,  the  governnient  for  that  cannot  be  faid  to  be  feditious,  but 
in  thi«,  that  thro  the  very  nature  of  the  policy,  the  janizarys  at  any  time  may  do 
as  much,  it  is  undeniably  feditious.     Baiamonte's  ccnfpiracy  he  will  not  fr.y  was 
of  this  nature.     It  was  not  a  difeafe  in  the  bones  of  the  commonwealth,  but  a  thing, 
that  ro  fooner  appeared,  or  broke  out  (tho  it  be  true,  there  happen'd  a  little  fcratch- 
ing  firft)  than  it  fell  off  like  a  fcab;  fuch  an  accident  might  befal  the  heft  confti- 
tution,  and  Venice  never  had  the  like  but  once :  if  he  could  fay  as  much  of  a  mo- 
narchy, he  gains  no  advantage ;    yet  let  him  fay  it,  and  prove  it,  I  give  him  all. 
1  omit  many  falftioodsand  abfurditys  in  the  proccding  of  the  prevaricator,  as  whtjre 
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Book  I.  he  intimats  the  power  of  the  dukes  to  have  bin  that  wherby  Venice  gain'd  I  know 
v^  ~t-. ».'  not  what,  and  yet  to  have  bin  that  alio  by  wliich  Falerio  had  hke  to  have  fpoil'd 
all :  each  of  which,  the  duke  of  Venice  having  no  power  at  all,  is  known  to  be 
falfe.  Why  fhould  1  ftay  to  put  you  in  mind  that  having  affirm'd  Venice  to  derive 
her  immunity  from  inteftin  difcord  no  otherwife  than  a  iliip  that  is  ready  to  be 
boarded  by  pirats,  he  inftances  in  fuch  examples  to  the  contrary,  as  took  occafion 
by  the  hair  of  a  foren  fcalp,  while  in  thofe  of  Bocconi  and  Tiepolo  the  common- 
wealth by  her  wars  with  the  Genoefe  and  Ferrara,  was  put  to  her  plunges,  and  in 
that  of  Falerio  reduc'd  to  the  laft  extremity  ?  I  fhall  only  note,  that  if  fuch.  fudden 
flaflies  as  thefe  may  com  under  the  name  of  fedition,  he  has  done  a  fine  ofiice  for 
monarchy,  feeing  no  fenat  is  fo  much  expos'd  to  like  blows  as  any  prince. 

Well  •,  but  for  all  this  it  is  confeft  that  there  may  be  fuch  a  thing  as  a  feditious 
Ccnfid.p.  48.  commonwealth,  in  that  the  feud  between  the  fenat  and  the  people  of  Rome  cou'd 
not  be  cur'd  ;  what  fecurity,  fays  he,  will  you  give  us,  that  the  like  may  not  happen 
in  Oceana,  or  that  the  whole  body  of  the  people  being  intrujied  with  giving  a  vote,  and 
keeping  a  /word,  may  not  by  way  of  council  or  arms,  fall  to  fuch  work  as  levelling  the 
five  thoufand,  or  bringing  the  agrarian  from  two  to  one  thoufand pounds  a  year,  or  lefs, 
as  they  fancy. 

To  which  I  anfwer  by  a  like  queftion,  what  fecurity  will  he  give  me  that  the 
people  of  any  commonwealth  fliall  not  call  themfelves  into  the  fea  ?  a  prince  may 
be  mad,  and  do  fo,  but  the  people  are  naturally  incapable  of  fuch  madnefs.     If 
men  will  boaft  of  their  knowlege  in  principles,  and  yet  talk  of  nothing  but  efi'eds, 
why  may  not  a  man  fly  as  well  as  a  bird  ?  But  if  caufes  may  be  regarded,  let  him 
once  fhew  how  the  will,  feeing  it  is  not  free,  nor  mov'd  v/ithout  fom  objeft,  fliould 
move  the  people  in  fuch  a  manner  ;  or  for  what,  they  having  all  the  liberty  and  all 
the  power  that  can  be  had,  fliould  it  flrive  ?  well,  that  is  loon  don,  for  the  land 
may  come  into  the  hands  of  five  thoufand,  and  fo  the  booty  may  be  great,  and  the  re- 
Jiftance finall.     Good:   the  Romans  being  the  wifeft  of  all  people,  went  no  further 
towards  the  remedy  of  their  grievances,  than  to  ftrive  for  the  introduftion  of  an 
agrarian,  in  which  they  fainted  too,  even  to  the  deftru£tion  of  that  government. 
Except  thefe,  none  have  bin  fo  wife  ;  and  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  the  people,  why  appear'd  it  but  once,  and  then  vanifh'd  without  ef- 
feft  ?  why  did  not  the  people  for  example  under  the  late  monarchy  (when  the  do- 
minion or  freehold  of  the  nation,  by  greater  fliares,  was  in  a  fmaller  party,  and 
they  had  not  only  riches,  but  liberty  and  power  too,  to  whet  them  on)  ever  fo 
much  as  think  of  levelling  three  hundred   men  ?  for  the  nobihty  and  clergy,  in 
whom  was  the  balance,  were  no  more.     If  it  be  reply'd  that  the  people  were  not 
arm'd ;  by  whom  did  the  barons  make  war  with  the  kings  ?  if  they  were  not 
trufted  with  a  vote  ;  what  was  that  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ?  let  dominion  or 
freehold  Hand  upon  what  balance  you  v/ill,  inequal  or  equal,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  you  fhall  never  find  a  people  turning  levellers.     And  as  reafon  is  ex- 
perience in  the  root,  fo  experience  is  reafon  in  the  branch,  which  might  therfore  be 
fufficient  in  the  cafe.     Neverthelefs  for  cLarer  fatisfaftion  in  a  point  of  fuch  con- 
cernment, I  fhall  endeavour  to  dig  up  and  difcover  the  root  of  this  branch,  or  the 
reafon  of  this  experience.     That  which  in  bcafls  is  inftinft,  wherof  they  can  give 
no  account,  is  in  it  felf  that  wifdom  of  God  wherby  he  provides  for  them  -,  fo  it 
was  with  the  people,  they  are  not  levellers,  nor  know  they  why,  and  yet  it  is,  be- 
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caufe  to  be  levellers  were  to  deftroy  themfelves.     For,  feeing  I  muft  repeat,  to  Chap.  V III. 

repeat  briefly  ;  there  is  no  territory  of  any  extent  and  populoulhefs  where  the  re-    ^ v ' 

venue  of  induftry  is  not  twice  as  much  as  the  dry  rent.  This  has  bin  demonfbrated 
in  Oceana.  The  revenue  of  induftry  is  in  thofe  that  work,  that  is,  the  people  : 
wherfore  the  revenue  of  the  people,  where  their  induftry  is  not  obftrufted,  is  two- 
fold to  that  of  die  nobility,  holding  the  whole  territory  in  freehold.  But  where 
their  induftry  is  obftrufted,  their  revenue  is  nothing.  Civil  war  being  of  all  other 
the  greateft  obftruftion  of  induftry,  the  people  in  taking  arms  muft  venture  all 
they  have,  for  that,  which  if  they  obtain  they  lofe  two  for  one  j  and  if  they  obtain 
not,  all  for  nothing.  Wherfore  a  people  never  will,  nor  ever  can  ;  never  did,  nor 
ever  fliall  take  arms  for  levelling.  But  they  are  intrufied  with  a  vote  ;  and  therfore 
taking  away  the  lands  of  the  five  thoufand,  or  diminifliing  the  agrarian  by  way  of 
counfil,  they  need  not  obftruft  their  induftr)' :  but,  preferving  the  revenue  of  that, 
may  bring  themlelves  mto  the  pofleffion  of  the  land  too.  This  will  they,  this  can 
they  lefs  do,  becaufe  being  in  counfil  they  muft  propofe  fomthing  for  the  advantage 
of  the  conmonwealth,  or  of  themfelves,  as  their  end  in  fuch  an  action.  But  the 
land  coming  to  be  in  the  poffeffion  of  five  thouland,  falls  not  into  a  number  that  is 
within  the  C'  .mpafs  of  the  few,  or  fuch  a  one  as  can  be  princes,  either  in  regard  of 
their  number  or  of  their  eftates  ;  but  to  fuch  a  one  as  cannot  confent  to  abolifla 
the  agrarian,  jecaufe  that  were  to  confent  to  rob  one  another :  nor  can  they  have 
any  party  amo  p  them,  or  againft  their  common  intereft,  ftrong  enough  to  force 
them,  or  to  break  it  •,  which  remaining,  the  five  thoufand  neither  are  nor  can  be 
any  more  than  a  popular  ftate,  and  the  balance  remains  every  whit  as  equal,  as  if 
the  land  were  in  never  fo  many  more  hands.  Wherfore  the  commomvealth  being 
not  to  be  better'd  by  this  means,  the  people  by  counfil  can  never  go  about  to  level, 
nor  diminifh  the  agrarian  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor  can  they  under- 
take it  for  the  inrichment  of  themfelves,  becaufe  the  land  of  Oceana.,  as  has  bin 
demonftrated,  being  level'd  or  divided  equally  among  thefathers  of  families  only, 
coms  not  to  above  ten  pounds  a  year  to  each  of  them,  wheras  every  footman  cofts 
his  mafter  twenty  pounds  a  year ;  and  there  is  not  a  cottager  havmg  a  cow  upon 
the  common,  but  with  his  own  labour,  at  one  fhilling  a  day,  gets  twenty  pounds  a 
year  •,  which,  the  land  being  level'd,  were  impoffible,  becaule  there  would  be  no- 
body able  to  fet  a  labourer  on  work,  or  to  keep  a  fervant :  wherfore  neither  would,, 
nor  could  the  people  by  counfil  go  about  any  fuch  bufinefs.  So  there  being  no 
poffible  caufe  of  difagreement  between  the  few  and  the  many,  the  fenat  and  the 
people,  there  can  be  no  fuch  efFedl ;  whence  this  is  the  government.,  which  being 
■perfeElly  equal,  has  fuch  a  libration  in  the  frame  of  it,  that  no  man  in  or  under  it  can 
contra^  fuch  an  inter efl  or  power,  as  faould  he  able  to  difiurb  the  commomvealth  with 
fedilion.  Yet  after  all  this,  the  prevaricator  will  only  tell  Mr.  Harrington  (for  to  Confid.  p.  67, 
deny  the  conclufion  is  a  fair  way  of  difputing)  that  this  libration  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  a  perpetual  motion  in  the  mechanics.  But  let  me  tell  him,  that  in  the  politics 
there  is  nothing  mechanic,  or  like  it.  This  is  but  an  idiotifm  of  fom  mathema- 
tician refembling  his,  who  imagined  the  ftream  of  a  river  to  be  like  that  of  his 
fpiggot. 

Rufiicus  expetfat  dum  defuat  amnis,  at  ille 
Labitur  ^  tabetur  in  omne  volubilis  avian, 
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Theftllyfwain  upon  a  river  flood. 
In  hope  the  rolling  bottom  of  the  flood 
Would  once  unwind  it  felf,  whofe  liquid  clew 
,  The/tlver  thread  for  ever  flj  all  renew. 

The  mathematician  mufh  not  take  God  to  be  fuch  a  one  as  he  is.  Is  that  of  the 
Galen  de  uRi  ^^"»  °f  ^^^  ftars,  of  a  river,  a  perpetual  motion  ?  even  fo  one  generation  gos  and 
parfium,  1.  4.  another  coms.  Nature,  fays  Galen,  has  a  tendency  to  make  her  creature  immortal,  if 
it  were  in  the  capacity  of  the  matter  on  which  floe  has  to  work  ;  but  the  people  never 
dys.  This  motion  of  theirs  is  from  the  hand  of  a  perpetual  mover,  even  God 
himfelf,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ;  and  to  this  current  the 
politician  adds  nothing  but  the  banks,  to  which  end,  or  none,  the  fame  God  has 
aifo  created  human  prudence.  Wherfore  there  is  not  any  thing  that  raifes  it  felf 
againft  God  or  right  reafon,  if  I  fay  that  it  is  in  human  prudence  fo  to  apply  thefe 
banks,  that  they  may  ftand  as  long  as  thq  river  runs ;  or  let  this  Confiderer  con- 
fider  again,  and  tell  me  out  of  Scripture  or  reafon,  why  not.  Mathematicians,  it 
is  true,  pretended  to  be  the  monopoiifts  of  demonflration  ;  but  fpeak  ingenuoufly, 
have  they,  as  to  the  politics,  hitherto  given  any  other  demonftration,  than  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  feeing,  and  making  of  fpedacles  ?  much  more  is  that 
comparifon  of  the  politics,  going  upon  certain  and  demonftrable  principles,  to 
aftrologers  and  fortunetellers,  who  have  none  at  all,  vain  and  injurious.  For  as  in 
relation  to  what  David  has  faid,  and  experience  confirm'd,  of  the  age  of  man, 
that  it  is  threefcore years  and  ten;  I  may  fay,  that  if  a  man  lys  bed-rid,  or  dys 
before  threefcore  years  and  ten,  of  any  natural  infirmity  or  difcafe,  it  was  not  thro 
any  imperfeftion  of  mankind,  but  of  his  particular  conftitution  :  fo  in  relation  to 
the  principles  and  definition  of  an  equal  commonwealth  yet  unfhaken,  nay  un- 
touch'd  by  this  prevaricator,  I  may  fafely  affirm,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  go- 
vernment, which  if  it  has  bin  feditious,  it  has  not  been  from  any  imperfedtion  in 
the  kind,  but  in  the  particular  conftitution,  which  where  the  like  has  happen'd, 
muft  have  bin  inequal.  My  retreat  to  thefe  principles  is  call'd  running  into  a  bog  > 
as  if  fuch  as  have  no  principles  were  not  bogs,  Informis  limus,  fiygi^eque  paludes, 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

Whether  Monarch)'  coming  up  to  the  Ferfe6lion  of  the  Kind,  coms  not  JJjort 
of  the  PerfeBion  of  Government,  and  has  not  font  Flaiv  in  it.  In  'which 
is  alfo  treated  of  the  Balafice  of  France  ;  of  the  Original  of  a  landed 
Clergy ;   of  Arms,  and  their  Kinds. 

JN  monarchy  I  have  faid,  that  wheras  it  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  by  arms, 
the  other  by  a  nobility  ;  for  that  by  arms,  as  (to  take  the  moil  perfeft  model) 
in  Turky,  it  is  not  in  art  or  nature  to  cure  it  of  this  dangerous  flaw,  that  the  Jani- 
7arys  have  frequent  intereft,  and  perpetual  power  to  raife  fedition,  or  tear  the  ma- 
giftrat  in  pieces.  For  that  by  a  nobility,  as  (to  take  the  moft  perfedl  model)  of 
late  in  Oceana,  it  was  not  in  art  or  nature  to  cure  it  .of  that  dangerous  flaw,  that 
the  nobility  had  frequent  interelt  and  perpetual  power  by  their  retainers  and  tenants 

to 
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to  raife  fedition,  and  levy  war :  whence  I  conclude  that  monarchy  reaching  the  Chap.  IX. 

perfe<5tion  of  the  kind,  reaches  not  the  perfeftion  of  government,  but  muft  ftill    ' ^ 

have  fome  dangerous  flaw  in  it. 

This  place  (tho  I  diJ  not  intend  by  it  to  make  work  for  a  tinker)  could  not  be 
of  lefs  concernment,  than  it  proves  to  the  prevaricator,  who,  as  if  he  were  oblig'd 
to  mend  all,  falls  firft  to  patching  with  a  monarchy  by  arms,  then  with  a  monarchy 
by  a  nobility :  at  length  defpairing,  throws  away  each,  and  betakes  himlelf  with 
egregious  confidence,  to  make  out  of  both  a  new  monarchy,  which  is  neither.  By 
oblervation  of  thefe  three  flourifhes,  the  prefent  chapter  may  be  brought  into  fome 
method.  The  firft  blow  of  his  hammer,  or  that  wherby  he  intends  the  flaw  or 
hole  in  monarchy  by  arms  fhall  henceforth  be  mended  and  tite,  is  this:  that  the  Co;if;d.p. 46. 
guards  of  the  kings  ■perfon  be  not  increased  beyond  the  necejfity  of  fecurity  :  that  they  be 
not  fuffer'd  to  fiagnat  at  courts  but  be  by  a  perpetual  circulation  drawn  out  upon  fervice  ; 
and  chiefly  that  they  confift  not  of  one  entire  body  united  under  the  fame  head,  but  be  di' 
•vided  into  diftin£i  partys  and  commands  ;  as  vje  may  fee  in  France,  where  tho  {in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  dominions)  the  king's  guards  be  more  numerous  than  thofe 
of  the  Roman  or  Turkifh  emperors,  yet  being  divided  into  diftin£l  bodys  «/Fren,ch, 
Scots  and  Switzers,  under  their  feveral  colonels  and  captains,  they  have  never  bin  the 
authors  of  any  the  leaft  fedition.  And  in  Turky  of  late  years  they  begin  to  learn  the  art 
of  poifing  the  Janizarys  by  the  Spahys,  and  fo  have  frequently  evaded  the  danger  of 
their  mutinys.  Which  fine  work  at  firft  view  gos  upon  this  falfe  ground,  that  the 
foundation  of  monarchy  by  arms  is  laid  upon  the  prince's  guards  or  the  court  militia, 
wheras  monarchy  by  arms  confifts  in  no  other  balance  than  the  prince's  being  fole 
landlord,  which,  where  imperfeiSt,  as  it  was  in  that  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the 
empire  is  the  moft  troubl'd ;  and  where  perfeft,  as  in  Turky,  the  empire  is  lefs  fe- 
ditious.  For  that  which  he  fays  of  France,  it  relates  to  monarchy  by  a  nobility  •, 
and  therfore  is  not  to  be  confounded,  according  to  this  method,  wich  this,  but  re- 
fer'd  to  the  next  branch. 

As  to  monarchy  by  arms,  tho  it  be  true  that  the  balance  of  dominion  in  any  of 
the  three  kinds  may  be  faid  to  be  natural,  in  regard  of  the  tStd.;  yet  feeing  God 
has  given  the  earth  to  the  fons  of  men,  that  of  a  iole  landlorJ,  as  Turky,  is  not  fo  na- 
tural in  the  caufe  or  foundation,  as  the  Timars,  and  therfore  requires  the  appli- 
cation of  fom  kind  of  force,  as  the  Janizarys,  who  are  not  the  root  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  being  planted  in  the  earth  of  the  Timars,  or  military  farms  and  colonys 
(for  that  the  Janizarys  are  not  the  foundation  of  this  empire,  which  was  founded 
long  before,  is  plain,  in  that  this  order  was  not  intrgduc'd  till  Amurath  the 
Second)  but  the  dragon  that  lys  at  that  root,  and  without  which  the  fruit  would  fall 
into  the  mouths  of  the  Timariots  by  way  of  property  (as  when  the  knights  fees 
o-ranted  firij  for  life,  became  afterwards  hereditary  in  Oceana)  which  would  caufe 
fqch  a  fall  from  monarchy,  that  it  would  becom,  as  we  have  feen,  the  rife  of  po- 
pular power  (the  lots,  in  cafe  this  fliould  happen,  of  the  Timariots,  little  differing 
from  thole  divided  by  Joshua  to  the  children  of  Ifrael)  wherfore  when  this  happens 
in  the  Turkifh  monarchy,  it  is  at  an  end.  And  that  this  dos  not  happen,  tho  there 
be  divers  other  concurrent  policys,  1  would  have  any  man  fliew  me,  how  it  could 
be  but  for  the  Janizarys.  Otherwife  it  is  plain  that  the  Janizarys  being  a  flying 
army,  on  wing  at  all  games,  and  upon  all  occafions,  are  not  fo  much  the  guard  of 
the  prince,  as  of  the  empire ;  which  ruin'd,  the  prey  falls  to  the  Timariots,  as 
thofe  that  are  in  poflcfiion,  except  thefe  be  ruin'd  too,  who  being  all  horfe,  and  far 
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Book  1.     greater  in  number  than  the  Janizarys  that  are  foot,  would  (in  cafe  the  aw  of  the 

» » '    prince,  and  the  pohcy  of  the  government  which  holds  them  divided,  were  broken) 

be  invincible  by  the  Janizarys,  who  neverthelefs  by  thefe  aids  can  eafily  contain 
them.  Whence  the  /edition  of  the  Janizarys,  like  that  of  a  nobility,  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  prince,  but  never  threatens  the  throne ;  wheras  the  fedition  of  the  Timariots, 
like  that  of  a  people,  would  be  more  againft  the  throne  than  the  prince.  Thefe  things 
confider'd,  and  in  them  the  nature,  conftitution,  or  difeale  of  monarchy  by  arms, 
we  may  confult  the  more  rationally  with  the  confiderer  upon  the  applications  or  re- 
medys  by  him  offer'd,  which  are  three. 

Fi  RST,  That  the  guards  of  the  king"  s  perfoi}  he  not  increased  beyond  the  necejfity  of  fe- 
ciirity.  But  of  what  fecurity,  that  of  his  perfon,  or  of  his  empire,  or  of  both  ?  for 
fpeaking  of  a  monarchy  by  arms,  in  this  latter  fenle  only  it  is  true  :  and  if  fo,  then 
this  fingulaf  maxim  ot  ftate  (Fruftra  fit  per  plum,  quod  fieri  potefi  per  pauciora) 
might  have  bin  fpar'd  (Cela  s'en  v a  fans  le  dire,  comme  les  heures  denoflre  cure.) 

Secondly,  That  they  be  not  fuffer'd  to  ftagnat  at  court,  but  be  by  a  perpetual  cir- 
culation dra'tn  out  upon  fer-vice  ;  Jor  if  there  be  not  perpetual  iervice,  it  ihould  feem,. 
men  might  be  apt  to  think  that  government  was  inftituted  for  peace  as  well  as  war. 
I  add  no  m.ore  than  is  imply'd  in  his  words,  which  as  to  this  of  Turky  have  chanc'd 
well ;  where  not  the  ftagnation  of  the  Janizarys  only,  but  of  the  court  it  felf 
(which  by  the  intiitution  Ihould  always  be  in  exercife  of  arms)  is  the  caufe  of  that 
prefent  decay,  fo  perceivable  in  this  empire.  But  the  prince  fitting  ftill  or  ftag- 
nating,  to  what  the  circulation  of  the  Janizarys  (whofe  alienation  from  the  govern- 
ment, or  intelligence  with  the  Timariots,  muft  needs  be  of  dangerous  confequence) 
could  tend,  fhould  have  bin  thought  on  :  otherwife  to  expofe  the  empire  to  dangcT 
for  the  fafety  of  the  prince,  is  no  cure  of  the  government. 

But  his  chief  remedy  remains  :  This  court  militia  muft  not  conftft  of  one  inlire  Icdf 
united  under  the  fame  head,  but  be  divided  under  feveral  colonels,  captains,  party sr,. 
brigades,  and  diftributed  to  feveral  quarters.  As  if  this  were  a  cure,  there  v/ere 
any  army  that  could  be  mutinous  :  but  where  he  fays,  not  united  under  the  fame 
head,  he  intimats  perhaps  divers  generals,  and  divers  armys -,  now  fuch  are  tl*; 
Turkifij  Beglerbegs,  and  the  provinces  under  their  government';.  That  thefj  ther- 
fore  be  kept  divided,  fo  that  not  any  two  of  them  can  l?y  their  heads  together 
without  having  them  cut  off,  nor  any  fon  fuccede  the  father  in  government,  re- 
Quires  that  there  be  always  a  fufficient  force  (diftinft  from  the  intereft  of  the  Tima- 
riots and  Beglerbegs)  ur»ited,  and  ftill  ready  upon  occafion  of  this  fervice  •,  and  the 
Janizarys  with  the  fpahys  or  court-horfe  being  united,  are  no  more  than  fufficient 
for  this  fervice.  Wherfore  if  thefe  alfo  were  fo  divided  as  therby  to  be  weaken'd,. 
they  could  not  be  fufficient  for  this  fervice-,  and  their  divilion,  except  fuch  as 
might  weaken  them,  would  be  of  no  fecurity  to  the  prince.  That  the  provinces, 
under  this  aw,  are  lefs  apt  to  rebel,  than  the  court- guards  to  mutiny,  is  no  wonder  ; 
but  the  court-guards  bemg  cur'd  by  the  prefcription  of  this  phyfician,  of  the  pof- 
fibility  of  mutiny,  which  without  weakening  them  is  impofiible,  the  provinces,  if 
liberty,  or  riches,  or  power  be  defirable,  would  never  indure  the  yoke  of  this  go- 
vernment. V/herfore  it  being  inavoidable  in  the  Turkifij  empire,  that  either  tlie 
Janizarys,  or  the  Timariots  may  do  what  they  lift  (in  reg;:rd  that  whether  of  them, 
be  able  to  give  law  to  the  other,  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  able  to  give  law  to  the 
prince  -,  and  to  bring  them  to  an  equal  balance,  were  to  make  a  civil  war,  or  at 
ieaft  to  fow  the  ieed  of  it)  the  native  wound  of  monarchy  by  arms  remains  incur'd 
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and  incurable.     What  more  may  be  don  for  monarchy,  founded  upon  a  tiobilitv,   Clup.  IX. 

corns  next  to  be  try'd.     In  this  the  confiderer  gives  his  word,  that  there  never  ri'fes     -.——-' 

any  danger  to  the  crown,  but  zvhen  either  a  great  part  of  the  foverain  power  is  put  into 

the  hands  of  the  nobility^  as  in  Germany  and  Poland  (where  it  fliould  feem  by  him,    ^'o^'i^-r-  \7> 

that  the  eleftors  and  the  gentry  do  not  put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor, 

or  king,  but  the  emperor  or  king  puts  power  into  the  hands  of  the  electors  or 

gentry)  or  when  fom  perfon  or  family  is  fuffer'd  to  overtop  the  reft  in  riches,  commands, 

and  dependence,  as  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  L,orr:iin,  not  long  fmce,  /«  France  ;  and 

of  old  the  MoNTFORTS  and  N  evils  in  England.     The  firft  of  thefe  he  declares  to 

be  a  vicious  government,  and  a  monarchy  only  in  name  :  the  fecond  he  undertakes 

fliall  eo/^ly  admit  of  this  remedy ;  that   the  great  ones  be  reduced  (decim.o  lexto)  to  a 

leffer  volum,  and  leveVd  into  an  equality  with  the  refi  of  their  order. 

His  putpin  is  pretty:   the  emperor  puts  fewer  into  the  hands  of  the  eleHors  ;  and 
the  king  of  Poland  puts  power  into  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen  :  which  governments 
therfore  (and  all  fuch  like,  as  when  the  king  of  England  did  put  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  ba'ons,  at   fuch  a  time  as   he  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  it  out  of 
their  fingers,  by  which  means  the  antient  and  late  government  of  king,  lords  and 
commons,  was  reftor'd)  are  vicious  conftitutions,  and  monarchy s  only  in  name  :  fuch  as 
he  will  not  meddle  with,  and  therfore  let  them  go.     Well;   but  where  is  the  pa- 
tient then  .?  if  thefe  be  not  monarchys  by  nobility,   wliat  do  we  mean  by  that  thing  ? 
or  what  government  is  it  that  we  are  to  cure?  why  fuch  a  one,  where  fom  perfon  or 
family  is  fuffer'd  to  overtop  the  reft  in  ric'res,  commands,  and  dependence,  as  the  princes 
of  the  blood  and  Lorrain,  not  long  fince,  in  France-,  and  of  old  the  Mox-tforts  and 
the  Nevils  in  England.     So  then  the  fame  again  (for  thefe  are  no  other)  upon  rc- 
colleftion,  are  thofe  that  admit  of  this  eafy  cure.     Let  the  great  ones  be  reduc'd  to  a 
Icfter  volum,  and  level' d  with  the  reft  of  their  order.     But  how  ?  if  they  be  the  weaker 
party,  they  are  not  the  great  ones  ;  and  if  they  be  the  Itronger  party,  how  will  he 
reduce  them  ?  put  the  cafe  a  man  has  the  gout,  his  phyfician  dos  not  bid  him  re- 
duce his  overtopping  toes  to  the  volum  of  the  other  foot,  nor  to  level  them   to 
equality  with  the  relt  of  their  order,  but  prefcribes  his  remedys,  and  inlfitutes  the 
method  that  fliould  do  this  feat.     What  is  the  method  of  our  AIsculapius  ;  point 
de  novelle ;  or  where  are  we  to  find  it  ?  e'en  ivhere  ycu  pleofe.     'I  he  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  of  Eorrain  /'«  France  ;  the  Montforts  and  the  Nhvits  in  England, 
overtop'd  not  their  order  by  their  own  riches  or  power,   but  by  that  of  the  party, 
which  for  their  fidelity,  courage,  or  conduft,  intrufled  them  with  the  managing  of 
their  arms  or  affairs.     So  the  prince  that  would  have  level'd  them,  muft  have  level'd 
their  party  -,  which  in  cafe  the  controverfy  be  upon  the  right,  or  pretended  right 
of  the  nobility  in  the  government,  which  commonly  makes  them  hang  together, 
may  com  to  the  whole  order:  what  then  ?  why  tiien,  fays  he,  the  prince  muil  pre-   '^°"'""^'P-49- 
Jcrve  his  nobility  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  people  under,  and  yet  not  tall  enough  in  any 
particular  perfon  to  meafure  with  himfelf :  which,  abating  the  figure,  is  the  fame 
again  ;   and  fo  1  have  nothing  to  anfwer  but  the  figure.     Now  for  this,  the  prince 
himieif  is  no  otherwife  tall,  than  by  being  let  upon  the  fliouldcrs  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  fo  if  they  fet  another  upon  the  fame  fhoulders  (as  in  Henry  the  ^thov  the  jth., 
who  had  no  titles  to  the  crown,  nor  could  otherwife  have  meafur'd  with  the  prince) 
be  he  never  fo  low,  he  co.ns  to  be  tall  enough  in  his  particular  perfon  to  meafure 
with  the  prince,  and  to  be  taller  too,  not  only  by  thofe  old  examples,  but  others 
tiiat  are  younger  than  cur  lelves,  tho  fuch   (che  nobility  having  not  of  late  bin 
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weighty  enough  to  keep  the  people  under)  as  derive  from  another  principle,  that  of 
popular  balance.  A  prince  therfore  preferving  his  nobility  weighty  enough  to 
keep  the  people  under,  muft  preferve  in  them  the  balance  of  that  kind  of  empire  : 
and  the  balance  containing  the  riches,  which  are  the  power,  and  fo  the  arms  of  the 
nation ;  this  being  in  the  nobility,  the  nobility,  when  willing,  muft  be  able  to  dif- 
pofe  of  the  king,  or  of  the  government.  Nor  under  a  lefs  weight  is  a  nobility  qua- 
lify'd  to  keep  down  the  people,  as  by  an  argument  from  the  contrary.  Henry 
the  yth  having  found  the  ftrength  of  his  nobility,  that  fet  him  in  a  throne  to  which 
he  had  no  right,  and  fearing  that  the  tide  of  their  favour  turning,  they  might  do  as 
much  for  another,  abated  the  dependence  of  their  tenants,  and  cut  off  their  train 
of  retainers  -,  which  diminution  of  their  weight,  releafmg  the  people  by  degrees, 
has  caus'd  that  plain  or  level  into  which  we  live  to  fee  the  mountain  of  that  mo- 
narchy now  funk  and  fwallow'd  :  wherfore  the  balance  of  the  nobility  being  fuch  as 
failing,  that  kind  of  monarchy  corns  to  ruin;  and  not  failing,  the  nobility,  if  they 
join,  may  give  law  to  the  king,  the  inherent  difeafe  of  a  monarchy  by  a  nobility 
remains  alfo  uncur'd  and  incurable. 

These  are  points  to  which  I  had  fpoken  before;  but  fomthing  concerning 
France  and  foren  guards  was  mumbled  by  the  prevaricator  in  a  wrong  place,  while 
he  was  fpeaking  of  Turky^  where  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  This,  left  1  be  thought 
to  have  courted  oppofition  for  nothing,  ftiall  open  a  new  fcene ;  while  I  take  oc- 
cafion  in  this  place  to  fpeak  firft  of  the  balance  of  the  French  monarchy;  and  next  of 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  foren  guards. 

The  whole  territory  oi  France  except  the  crown  lands,  which  on  this  account 
are  not  confiderable,  confifts  of  three  fliares  or  parts,  wherof  the  church  holds  one, 
the  nobility  another ;  and  the  prefidents,  advocats,  other  officers  of  the  parlaments,. 
courts  of  juftice,  the  citizens,  merchants,  tradefmen,  the  treafurers,  receivers  of 
the  cuftoms,  aids,  taxes,  impofitions,  gabels,  all  which  together  make  a  vaft 
body,  hold  a  third  :  by  how  equal  portions  I  am  forry  that  I  do  not  know,  nor 
where  to  learn  :  but  this  is  the  balance  of  the  French  monarchy,  to  which  the  pea- 
fant  holding  nothing,  but  living  (tho  in  one  of  the  beft  countrys  of  the  world)  m 
the  meaneft  and  moft  miferable  condition  of  a  laborer,  or  hynd,  is  of  no  account  at 
all. 

The  partys  that  hold  the  balance  in  a  territory  are  thofe  of  whom  the  government 
does  naturally  confift,  wherfore  thefe  are  call'd  eftates ;  fo  the  clergy,  the  nobility,, 
and  tlie  commons,  are  the  three  eftates  of  France.  Tho  the  third,  becaufe  the 
peafant  partaking  not  of  the  balance  can  (in  relation  to  government)  be  of  no  ac- 
count, is  not  call'd  the  commons,  but  only  the  third  eftate  :  wheras  the  yeomanry 
and  gentry  in  England  having  weigh'd  as  well  in  the  balance  as  the  church  and  the 
nobility,  the  three  eftates  of  England  (while  the  monarchy  was  in  vigor)  were  the 
clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commons.  The  confent  of  nations  evinces  that  the 
funSiion  of  the  clergy^  or  pricfi,  except  where  otherwife  determin'd  by  laiv^  appertains 
to  the  magiflrat.  By  this  right  Noah,  Abraham,  Job,  with  the  reft  of  the  patri- 
archs, inftniSfed  thsir  familys,  or  facrific^d.  There  feems  to  have  bin  a  kind  of  com- 
monwealth in  Canaan,  while  Melchizedec  was  both  king  and prieft.  Such  alfo  was 
MosES,  till  he  confecrated  Khv.o\i,  and  confefd  the  priefthood  upon  the  Levies,  who 
are  exprefly  faid  to  fuccede  to  the  firftborn,  that  is  to  the  patriarchs,  who  till  then  ex- 
ercised that  funElion.  Nor  was  it  otherwife  with  the  Gentils,  where  they,  who  had 
the  foverain  power,  or  were  in  eminent  magiflracy,  did  alfo  the  prieflly  office  (omnino 
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apud  veteres  qui  rerum  potiebantur,  iidem  auguria  tenebant :  ut  enim  fapere,  fie  Chap.  1X> 

divinare,  regale  ducebanr,  y^jj  Cicero;  andYiKGiL,  Rex  Anius,  rex  idem  ho- 

minum,  Phoebique  facerdos.)     Tou find  the  heros,  that  is  princes,  in  poets,  facri- 

ficing.     The  Ethiopian,    Egyptian,  Lacedemonian  kings  did  the  like.     In  Athens 

conftantly  and  in  Rome,  "when  they  had  no  kings,  occafionally  they  elected  a  rex  I'acro- 

rum,  or  king  prieji.     So  that  a  free  people  had  thus  far  power  of  elefting  their 

prielts,  is  not  deny'd  by  any  man.     This  came,  it  fhould  feem,  to  be  otherwife 

eftablifh'd  by  the  law  in  Egypt,  where  the  priefts  (whofe  lands  Joseph  when  he 

bought  thoie  of  the  people  did  not  buy)  being  great  landlords,  it  may  be  to  the 

third  of  the  whole  territory,  were  one  of  the  three  eftates  of  the  realm.     And  it  is 

clear  in  Scripture  that  the  people,  till  they  fold  their  lands,  became  not  fervants  to 

Pharaoh.     While  Agesilaus  was  in  Egypt  they  depos'd  their  king,  which  im- 

plys  the  recovery  of  their  balan.e ;  but  lb,  feeing  they  fet  up  another,  as  withal 

Ihews  the   balance  of  the  nobility   to  have  bin  predominant.     Thefe  particulars 

feem  to  com  near  to  the  account  ofDioooRus  Siculus,  by  whom  the  balance  of 

Egypt  fhould  have  flood  thus  :  the  ivhole  revenue  was  divided  into  three  parts,  wher- 

cf  the  prieji  had  the  fir  ft,  the  king  had  the  fecond,  and  the  nohility  had  the  third.     It 

feems  to  me  that  the  priefts  had  theirs  by  their  antient  right  and  title,  untouch'd  by 

Joseph;  that  the  kings  had  all  the  reft  by  the  purchafe  of  Joseph;  and  that  in 

time,  as  is  ufual  in  like  cafes,  a  nobility  came  thro  the  bounty  of  fucceding  kings 

to  fhare  with  them  in  one  half.     But  however  it  came  about,  Egypt  by  this  means 

is  the  firft  example  of  a  monarchy  upon  a  nobility,  at  leaft  diftributed  into  three 

eftates  by  means  of  a  landed  clergy,  which  by  confequence  came  to  be  the  greateft 

counfillors  of  ftate,  and,  fitting  religion  to  their  ufes,  to  bring  the  people  to  be  the 

moft  fuperftitious  in  the  whole  world. 

Were  it  not  for  this  example,  I  Ihould  have  faid,  that  the  indowment  of  a 
clergy  or  religious  order  with  lands,  and  the  erecting  of  them  into  an  eftate  of  the 
reahn  or  government,  were  no  antienter  than  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  intro- 
ducing a  like  policy,  which  to  this  day  takes  place  throout  tlie  Chriftian  world,, 
have  bin  the  caufe  ; 

First,  Why  the  clergy  have  bin  generally  great  counfillors  to  kings,  while  the 
people  are  led  into  fuperftition  ? 

Secondly,  By  planting  a  religious  order  in  the  earth,  why  religion  has  bin 
brought  to  ferve  worldly  ends  ? 

And,  diirdly,  by  rendring  the  miter  able  to  make  war;  why  of  latter  ages  we 
have  had  fuch  a  thing  as  war  for  religion,  which  till  the  clergy  came  to  be  a  third 
ftate  or  landlords,  was  never  known  in  the  world :  for  that  lome  citys  of  Greece, 
taking  arms  upon  the  ufurpation  or  violation  of  fom  temple,  have  call'd  it  the 
holy  war  ;  fuch  dilputes  having  bin  put  upon  matter  of  fa6t,  and  not  of  faith,  in 
which  every  man  was  free,  came  not  to  this  account.  IVIoses  was  learned  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  but  a  landed  clergy  introduced  he  not  in  Ifrael :  nor 
went  the  apoftles  about  to  lay  any  fuch  foundation  of  a  church.  Abating  this  one 
example  of  Egypt,  till  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  brought  in  the  third  eftate,  a 
governmenr,  if  it  were  inequal,  confifted  but  of  two  eftates ;  as  that  of  Romey. 
whether  under  the  kings  or  the  commonwealth,  confifted  of  the  Patricians  and> 
Plebeians,  or  of  the  nobility  and  the  people.  And  an  equal  commonwealth  confifts 
but  of  one,  which  is  the  people  :  for  example  of  this  you  have  Lacedemon  and 
Venice,,  where  the  people  being  few,  and  having  many  fubjecfts  or  fervants,  might 
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slfo  be  call'd  a  nobiliiy,  as  in  regard  of  their  fubjects  they  are  in  Venice,  and  in 
regard  of  their  helots  or  fervants,  they  might  have  bin  in  Lacedemon.  That,  I 
fay,  whicli,  introducing  two  cftates,  caiifes  divifion,  or  makes  a  commonweaUh  in- 
equal,  is  not  that  flie  has  a  nobility,  without  which  Ihe  is  depriv'd  of  her  moil 
fpecial  ornament,  and  weaken'd  in  her  conduft,  but  when  the  nobihty  only  is 
capable  of  magiftracy,  or  of  the  fenat  •,  and  where  this  is  fo  order'd,  fhe  is  inequal, 
as  Rome.  But  where  the  nobility  is  no  otherwife  capable  of  magiftracy,  nor  of  the 
ienat,  than  by  eledion  of  the  people,  the  commonwealth  confifts  but  of  one  order, 
and  is  equal,  as  Lacedemott  or  l-'enice. 

:  But  for  a  politician  commend  me  to  the  confiderer,  he  will  have  Rome  to  have 
bin  an  equal  commonwealth,  and  Vcr.ice  to   be  an  inequal  one,  which  muft  be 
evinc'd  by  wiredrawing.     For  having  eli'where,  as  has  bin  fhewn,  admitted  without 
Confid.  p  1 6.   oppofition  that  the  balance  oi  empire  is  ivell  divided  into  natural  and  provincial,  the 
^9-   humor  now  takes  him  to  fpin  that  wedg  into  fuch  a  thred,  as  by  entanghng  of 
7°"   thefe  two,  may  make  them  both  eafy  to  be  broken.     Hereto  he  betakes  himfelf  in 
this  manner,     yls  Mr.  Harrington  has  zvell  obferv'd  (p.  37.)  where  there  are  tivo 
party  s  in  a  republic  ii-ith  equal  power  (as  in  that  «?/  Rome,  the  people  had  one  half,  and 
the  nobility  had  the  other  half)  confiifion  and  mifry  ere  there  intail'd.     For  remedy 
wherof  or  to  avoid  this,  there  can  be  no  way  but  to  make  the  commonwealth  very  in- 
equal. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  there  will  need  no  more  than  to  repeat  the  fame  things  ho- 
neftly.  Mr.  Harrington  Ipeaks  of  the  national  balance  of  empire  (p.  37  )  to  this 
ienfe  :  Where  the  nobility  holds  half  the  property,  or  about  that  proportion,  and  the  pcc- 
'  ^  pie  the  other  half  (the  fhares  of  the  land  may  be  equal  -,  but  in  regard  the  nobility 
have  much  among  few,  and  the  people  little  among  many,  the  few  will  nor  be  con- 
tented to  have  authority,  which  is  all  their  proper  Ihare  in  a  commonwealth,  but 
will  be  bringing  the  people  under  power,  which  is  not  their  proper  fhare  in  a  com- 
monwealth ;  wherfore  this  commonwealth  muft  needs  be  inequal.  And  except  by 
altering  the  balance,  as  the  Athenians  did  by  x.\\t  fifatihia,  or  recifion  of  debts  ;  or 
as  the  Romans  -went  about  to  do  by  an  agrarian,  it  be  brought  to  fuch  an  equality, 
that  the  whole  power  be  in  the  people,  and  there  remain  no  more  than  authority 
to  the  nobility)  there  is  no  remedy  but  the  one  (with  perpetual  feud)  will  eat  out  the 
ciher,  as  the  people  did  the  nobility  in  Athens,  and  the  nobility  the  people  in  Rome. 
AVhere  the  carcafe  is,  there  will  be  the  eagles  alio;  where  the  riches  are,  there  will 
be  the  power.  So  if  a  few  be  as  rich  as  all  the  reft,  a  few  will  have  as  much  power 
as  all  the  reft;  in  which  cafe  the  commonwealth  is  inequal,  and  "there  can  be  no 
end  of  ftaving  and  tailing,  till  it  be  brought  to  equality.  Thus  much  for  the  na- 
tional balance ;  for  the  provincial,  there  power  dos  not  follow  property,  but  the 
contrary :  this  the  prevaricator  having  acknowleg'd,  lets  (lip,  to  the  end  he  may 
take  a  gripe  oi  Venice,  which  (becaufe  the  three  or  four  thoufand  of  which  originally 
confifted,  and  now  confifts  that  whole  government,  having  acquir'd  provinces,  and 
increafe  of  their  city  by  later  comers,  do  not  admit  thefe  to  participation  of  power) 
he  fays  is  an  inequal  commonwealth.  He  will  be  a  mill-horfe,  whether  the  cake  be 
dow  or  not ;  for  this  is  to  draw  in  a  circle  :  and  Rome,  v;hich  by  liis  former  argu- 
ments ftiould  have  bin  equal,  by  this  again  muft  be  inequal,  feeing  Rome  as  little 
admitted  htr  provinces  into  the  body  of  the  commonwealth,  as  dos  Venice.  This 
clafh  is  but  by  way  of  parenthefis ;  to  return  therfore  to  the  bufinefs  in  prefent  agi- 
tation. 
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The  eftates  be  they  one,  or  two,  or  three,  are  fuch  (as  was  faid  by  virtue  of  the  Chap.  IX, 
balance)  upon  which  the  government  muft  naturally  depend.  Whcrfore  con- 
ftitutively  the  government  of  France  (and  all  other  monarchys  of  like  balance)  was 
adminifter'd  by  an  alTembly  of  the  three  eftates ;  and  thus  continu'd  till  that  nation, 
being  vanquifli'd  by  the  Englijh,  Charles  the  7/^  was  put  to.  fuch  fliifcs  as,  for 
the  recovery  of  himfelf  in  the  greateft  diftrefs,  he  could  make.  To  which  recovery, 
while  the  eftates  could  not  be  legally  call'd,  he  happening  to  attain  without  them, 
fo  order'd  his  afi'airs,  that  his  fucceflbrs,  by  adding  to  his  inventions,  came  to  rule 
without  this  afFembly ;  a  way  not  futing  with  the  nature  of  their  balance,  which 
therfore  rcquir'd  Ibm  afllftance  by  force,  and  other  concurring  policys  of  the  like 
nature,  wherof  the  foren  guards  of  that  monarchy  are  one  ;  the  great  baits  alluring 
the  nobility  another  -,  and  the  emergent  intercft  of  the  church  a  third. 

To  begin  with  the  laft  of  thefe  -,  the  church  (except  it  be  in  a  war  for  religion,  as 
when  they  join'd  with  the  princes  of  Lorrabt^  and  what  party  of  the  French  nobility 
•were  made,  or  they  could  make  againft  the  king  oi  Navar)  are  not  of  themfclves 
fo  hot  at  hand,  or  promt  to  arms :  but  the  king  being  (to  ule  their  word)  no  he- 
retic, thro  their  great  apprehenlion  of  the  third  eftate,  as  that  which  is  moft  ad- 
didled  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  may  be  confident  they  will  ntver  fide  with  the 
people.     So  by  this  emergent  intereft  or  accident  he  has  the  church  fure  enough. 

For  the  nobility,  which  is  exceeding  gallant,  this  change  has  the  greateft  baits ; 
for  wheras  the  church  being  not  fpar'd,  the  third  eftate  is  laden,  and  the  peafant: 
overladen  with  taxes,  the  nobility  is  not  only  at  better  eafe  in  this  regard,,  but  for 
the  greater  or  more  confiderable  part,  receives  advantage  by  it :  the  king  having 
always,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  a  great  cavalry,  than  which  there  is  no  better  ia' 
the  world  for  the  exercife,  entertainment,  and  profit  of  the  nobility  :  governments- 
of  citys,  caftles,  provinces  in  abundance,  which  he  rarely  diftnbutes  to  any  other. 
The  greater  nobility  are  marechals,  generals ;  the  lefs  officers  in  the  armys,  fpe- 
eially  cf  the  horfe,  the  emoluments  wherof  they  receive  alfo  in  time  of  peace  ;  and- 
many  of  this  order  being  penfioners,  tafte  of  the  king's  liberality,,  without  taking 
pains,  or  having  any  imployment  at  all.  By  which  both  that  France  is  a  monarchy 
by  a  nobility,  and  how  flie  holds  her  nobility,  is  apparent. 

Now  the  church  and  the  nobility  ftanding  thus  ingag'd  to  the  king,  by  which, 
m.ans  he  has  two  parts  of  the  balance  to  one,  it  is  dcmonftrable  that  the  o-ovcrn- 
ment  muft  be  qv>iet.  Nor,  feeing  the  church  for  the  reafon  ftiewn  is  fure  enough,, 
coms  the  government  ffince  the  Proteftant  citys  and  holds  were  demolifti'd)  to  be 
otherwife  difquieted  than  by  the  flying  out  of  the  nobility,  which,  v/ltenever  it 
happens  in  any  party  confiderable,  cither  for  the  number,  or  the  intereft,  caufca 
the  crown  to  iliake ;  for  it  feldom  coms  to  pafs  upon  this  occafion,  but  the  third 
eftate,  or  fom  part  of  it,  takes  arms  immediately.  In  which  place  it  is  worthy  to 
be  obferv'd,  that  wealth,  according  to  the  diftribution  of  the  balance,  has  contrary, 
motions.  The  third  eftate  in  France  having  riches,  and  thofe  laden  with  taxes,. 
com  to  have  fomthing  to  lofe,  and  fomthing  to  fave  :  which  keeps  them  in  con- 
tinual fear  or  hope.  The  nobifity  holding  to  the  king,  the  third  tftiuc  has  fom- 
thing to  lofe,  which  v/ithholds  them  from  arms  thro  fear ;  but  the  nobility  flying 
©ut,  the  third  eftate  has  fomthing  to  fave,  which  precipitats  them  into  arras  thro, 
hope :  v/hcras  the  peafant  having  nothing  to  fave  or  to  lofe,  to  hore  or  to  fear,, 
never  ftirs.  The  cafe  ftanding  tlius,  the  fufficiency  of  the  French  politician  (fince 
the  matterpiece  of  cardinal  Richlieu,.  in  demoliftiing  thofe  walls  of  the  Ptoteftants^ 
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Book  I,      which  had  otherwife  by  this  time  bin  a  refuge  for  the  third  eflate,  and  perhaps 

*— — V '    overturn'd  the  monarchy)  lys  altogether  in  finding  for  the  nobility  work  abroad, 

or  balancing  them  in  fuch  fort  at  home,  that  if  a  party  flys  out,  there  may  be  a 
ftronger  within  to  reduce  it,  or  at  leaft  to  be  oppos'd  to  it.  In  this  cafe,  left  the 
native  interell  of  the  nobility,  fmce  the  aflemblys  of  the  three  eftates  were  abolifli'd, 
might  cool  the  remaining  party,  or  make  them  flower  in  the  redrefs  of  fuch  dif- 
order  or  difcontents  riian  were  requifit,  the  king  is  wifely  provided  of  foren  guards  j 
which  being  always  in  readinefs,  and  not  obnoxious  to  the  native  intereft,  may 
upon  like  occafions  be  of  more  expedition  and  trull.  Being  com  thus  to  foren 
arms,  which  is  the  point  I  more  efpecially  propos'd  to  myfelf  in  the  prefent  dif- 
courle,  one  objeftion  in  relation  to  what  has  bin  already  laid,  feems  to  interpofe 
itfelf.  Seeing  France,  while  it  is  not  govern'd  by  the  arfembly  of  Hates,  is  yet  of 
the  lame  balance  it  was  when  govern'd  by  the  alTembly  of  ftates ;  it  may  be  faid 
that  a  government  of  the  fame  balance  may  admit  of  divers  adminiftra' ions. 

To  which  1  need  make  no  other  anfwer,  than  to  put  you  in  mind,  that  v.'hiie 
this  government  was  natural,  or  adminifter'd  by  the  afTembly  of  ftates,  it  is  cele- 
brated by  Machiavel  to  have  bin  the  beftorder'd  of  any  monarchy  in  the  world ; 
and  that  what  it  is,  or  has  bin  of  later  times,  you  may  believe  your  own  cys  or 
ears. 
Of  arms,  and  There  be  yet,  before  I  can  com  to  foren  guards,  fom  previous  confidcratJons. 
their  kind,  p^\\  government,  as  is  imply'd  by  what  has  bin  already  fhewn,  is  of  thefe  three 
kinds  :  a  government  of  fervants :  a  government  of  fubje^ts ;  or,  a  government  of 
citizens.  The  firft  is  abfolute  monarchy,  as  that  of  'Turky  :  the  ft- cond  ariftocra- 
tical  monarchy,  as  that  of  France :  the  third  a  commonwealth,  as  thofe  of  Ifrael^ 
oi  Rome,  oi  Holland.  Now  (to  follow  Machiavel  in  part)  of  thefe,  the  govern- 
ment of  fervants  is  the  harder  to  be  conquer'd,  and  the  caller  to  be  held  :  the  go- 
vernment of  fubjefts  is  the  eafier  to  be  conquer'd,  and  the  harder  to  be  held.  To 
which  I  fhall  prefume  to  add,  that  the  government  of  citizens  is  both  the  hardeft 
to  be  conquer'd,  and  the  hardeft  to  be  held. 

My  author's  reafons,  why  a  government  of  fervants  is  the  hardeft  to  be  con- 
quer'd, com  to  this,  that  they  are  under  perpetual  difciplin  and  command,  void 
of  fuch  interefts  and  factions,  as  have  hands  or  power  to  lay  hold  upon  advantages 
or  innovation ;  whence  he  that  invades  the  Turk  muft  truft  to  his  own  ftrength, 
and  not  rely  upon  diforders  in  the  government,  or  forces  which  he  fhall  be  fure 
enough  to'find  united. 

His  reafons  why  this  government  being  once  broken,  is  eafily  held,  are,  that 
the  armys  once  paft  hope  of  rallying,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  as  familys  hanging 
together,  or  nobihty  to  ftir  up  their  dependents  to  further  reludancy  for  the  pre- 
fent, or  to  preferve  themfelves  by  complacence  with  the  conquerors  for  future  dif- 
contents or  advantages,  he  that  has  won  the  garland  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  ex- 
tinguifh  the  rojral  line,  and  wear  it  ever  after  in  fecunty.  For  the  people  having 
bin  always  flaves,  are  fuch  whole  condition  he  may  better,  in  which  cafe  they  are 
gainers  by  their  conqueror ;  but  can  never  make  worfe,  and  therfore  they  lofe 
nothing  by  him.  Hence  Alexander  having  conquer'd  the  Perjian  empire,  he 
and  his  captains  after  him  could  hold  it  without  the  leaft  difpute,  except  it  arofe 
among  themfelves.  Hence  Mahomet  the  Second  having  taken  Conjiantinople,  and 
put  Pal/eologus  the  Creec  emperor  (whofe  government  was  of  like  nature  with 
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the  Terfian)  together  with  his  whole  family,  to  the  fword,    the  Turc  has  held  that  Chap.  IX. 
empire  without  reludancy. 

On  the  other  fide,  the  reafons  why  a  government  of  fi.ibje£ts  is  eafilier  conquer'd, 
are  thefe  :  That  it  is  fupported  by  a  nobility  fo  ancient,  lb  powerful,  and  of  fuch 
hold  and  influence  upon  the  people,  that  the  king  without  danger,  if  not  ruin  to 
himfelf  or  the  throne  (an  example  wherof  was  given  in  Hen.  -jlh  oi  England)  can 
neither  invade  their  privileges,  nor  leve»  their  eftates ;  which  remaining,  they 
have  power  upon  every  difcontent  to  call  in  an  enemy,  as  Robert  count  oi  Artois 
did  the  Englijh,  and  the  duke  of  Guife  the  Spaniard  into  France. 

The  realbns  why  a  government  of  fubjefts  being  fo  eafily  conquer'd,  is  never- 
thelefs  the  harder  to  be  held,  are  thefe  :  That  the  nobility  being  foon  out  of  coun- 
tenance in  fuch  a  cafe,  and  repenting  themfelves  of  fuch  a  bargain,  have  the  fame 
means  in  their  hands  wherby  they  brought  in  the  enemy,  to  drive  him  out,  as  thole 
of  France  did  both  the  Englifi  and  the  Spaniard. 

For  the  government  of  citizens,  as  it  is  of  two  kinds,  an  equal  or  an  inequai 
commonwealth,  the  reafons  why  it  is  the  hardeft  to  be  conquer'd,  are  alfo  of  two 
kinds ;  as  firft,  the  reafons  why  a  government  of  citizens,  where  the  common- 
wealth is  equal,  is  hardeft  to  be  conquer'd,  are,  that  the  invader  of  fuch  a  fociety 
muft  not  only  truft  to  his  own  ftrength,  inafmuch  as  the  commonwealth  being 
equal,  he  muft  needs  find  them  united,  but  in  regard  that  fuel;  citizens,  being  all 
foldiers  or  train'd  up  to  their  arms,  which  they  ufe  not  for  the  defence  of  flavery, 
but  of  liberty  (a  condition  not  in  this  world  to  be  better'd)  they  have  more  fpe- 
cially  upon  this  occafion  the  higheft  foul  of  courage,  and  (if  their  territory  be  of 
any  extent)  the  vafteft  body  of  a  well  difciplin'd  militia  that  is  poffible  in  nature: 
wherfore  an  example  of  fuch  a  one  overcom  by  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  world.  And  if  fom  fmall  city  of  this  frame  has  happen'd  to  be  van- 
quifh'd  by  a  potent  commonwealth,  this  is  her  prerogative,  her  towers  are  her  fiine- 
ral  pile,  and  fhe  expires  in  her  own  flame,  leaving  nothing  to  the  conqueror  but  her 
afhes,  as  Saguntum  overwhelm'' d  by  Carthage,  and  Numantia  by  Rome. 

The  reafons  why  a  government  of  citizens,  where  the  commonwealth  is  inequai, 
is,  next  the  former,  the  hardeft  to  be  conquer'd,  are  the  fame,  with  this  difference, 
that  tho  her  peace  be  not  perfeft  within,  her  condition  is  not  to  be  better'd  by  any 
thing  without.  Wherfore  Rome  in  all  her  ftrife  never  call'd  in  an  enemy ;  and  if 
an  enemy  upon  occafion  of  her  ftrife,  and  hopes  of  advantage  by  it,  came  without 
calling,  he  prefented  her  with  her  moft  foverain  cure,  who  had  no  leifure  to  deftroy 
her  felf,  till  having  no  enemy  to  find  her  work,  ftie  became  her  own. 

-Nonduln  tibi  defuit  hofis. 


In  te  verte  manus- 


Nor  is  there  any  example  that  a  government  of  this  kind  was  ever  fubdu'd  by  the 
arms  of  a  monarch  ;  tho  fom  indeed  may  be  found  that  have  call'd  or  kiffcr'd  foren 
princes  or  force  to  com  in,  as  Holland  by  marriages  of  their  prince,  and  Genoa 
thro  her  faftions,  as  thofe  of  the  Fiesci  and  Adorni.  Guic.  ].  n. 

To  conclude  this  part  as  to  the  reafons  why  a  government  of  citizens  fo  acquir'd 
or  poffeft,  as  thro  marriage,  or  fadlion,  is  the  hardeft  to  be  held,  there  needs  no 
more  than  that  men  accuftom'd  to  their  arms  and  their  liberties  will  never  indure 
the  yoke.     Wherfore  the  Spaniard,  tho  a  mighty  king,  no  fooner  began  in  Hol- 
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land,  a  fmall  commoawealth,  to  innovat  or  break  her  orders,  than  flie  threw  him 
ofTwith  Inch  courage  and  dildain,  as  is  admirable  to  the  world.  And  fomwhat  oi 
the  like  kind  did  Genoa  by  the  help  of  her  Doria  in  the  vindication  of  her  liberty 
from  France. 

Ta  com  by  this  fartheft  way  about  as  I  think  the  nearefi:  way  home  :  arms  are  of 
of  two  forts,,  proper  or  improper ;  that  is,  native  or  foren. 

Propkr  and  native  arms  are,  accord^ig  to  the  triple  nature  of  government,  of 
three  lands  j  fervants  in  arms,  as  the  helots  in  Lacedemon,  the  timariots-  and  jani- 
zarys  in  Ttirky  ;  fubje6ls  in  arms,  as  the  horfe  in  France,  and  the  feagiiards  or  forcer) 
in  Venice ;  or  citizens  in  arms,  as  thofe  upon  the  Lexiarcha  in  Athens,  of  the  Mora: 
in  Lacedemon,  and  the  legions  in  Rome. 

Improper  or  foren  arms  are  of  two  forts;  auxiliarys,  and  mercenarys. 

AuxiLiARVS  are  fuch  as  are  fupply'd  by  virtue  of  fom  league,  as  were  thofe  of 
the  Latins  and  Italians  to  the  Romans ;  and  thofe  of  the  cantons  of  Swifs  (except 
Zuric)  to  thx  king  of  France :  or  they  may  be  fuch  as  are  occafionally  lent  freely, 
or  let  forth  for  mony  by  one  iiate  to  another,  the  ktter  wherof  differ  not  much 
from  mercenarys. 

Mercenarys  are  foldiers  of  fortune  that  have  no  other  trade  than  their  arms, 
and  let  out  themfelves  for  mony ;  of  fuch  confided  the  greateft  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian ftrength,  fuch  is  the  land  force  of  Venice,  and,  notwithitanding  the  an- 
tient  league  of  France  v/ith  thofe  nations,  fuch  at  this  day  are  the  Swifs  and  ScotiJJx 
guards  (and  fomtimes  a  good  part  of  the  foot)  m- France. 

MACHIAVEL  diicourfes  upon  thefe  particulars  in  his  art  of  war,  to  admira- 
tion :  by  whom  I  fhall  therfore  ileer. 

Where  the  arms  in  bulk  are  proper,  and  confifting  of  citizens,  they  have  other 
trades,  and  therfore  are  no  foldiers  of  fortune ;  and  yet  becaufe  the  commonwealth 
has  arms  for  her  trade  (in  regard  fhe  is  a  magiftrat  given  for  the  good  of  mankind^ 
and  hears  not  her  fword  in  vain)  they  are  all  educated  as  well  in  military  as  civil 
difciplin,  taking  their  turns  in  fervice  of  either  nature  according  to  the  occafion, 
and  the  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  as  in-  Ifrael,  Athens,  Lacedemon,  and  Rome, 
which  had  (if  their  territory?  permitted,  and  fomtimes,  as  I  may  fay,  whether  their 
territorys  permitted  or  no,  as  in  Ifrael)  the  vaileft,  the  higheft  temper'd,  and  the 
beft  difciplin'd  militia,  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  compafs  of  ftory.  Som 
armys  of  Ifra-el  have  confifted  of  three  or  four  hundred  thoufand  men  :  Ro7ne  upon 
the  rumor  of  a  Gallic  tumult,  arm'd  in  Italy  only,  without  foren  aid,  feventy 
thoufand  horfe  and  feven  hundred  thoufand  foot ;  things  in  our  days  (when  the 
Turk  can  hardly  arm  half  fo  many)  not  to  be  credited. 

Hence  that  a  commonwealth,  ivhirh  had  not  firfi  broken  her  f elf ,  or  bin  broken  by 
fom  other  commonwealth,  fhould  not  he  found  to  have  bin  conquer  d  by  the  arms  of  any 
monarch,  is  not  miraculous,  but  a  natural  effefl  of  an  apparent  canfe.  In  this  place, 
or  upon  this  text,  divines  whom  I  would  defire  not  to.  be  cnemys  of  popular  powerj 
but  to  give  IVIachiavcl  his  due,  fhall,  if  they  pleafe,  hear  him  make  a  goodly 
fermon,  in  thefe  words  :  If  antient  commonwealths  and  governments  us'd  diligence  in 
any  other  order  to  make  their  people  lovers  of  peace,  faithful  to  their  country,  and  t3 
have  the  fear  of  God  hf/}re  their  eys,  they  dcuhl'd  it  in  this  of  their  militia  :  for  of 
whom  fiould  your  country  expeSl  greater  faith,  than  of  fuch  as  have  offer  d  themfelves 
to  dy  for  her  ?  JVhom  fJjould  floe  indeavour  to  make  greater  lovers  of  peace,  than  them 
who  only  can  v,\^ave  her  by  force  ?   In  whoin  fhould  there  be  greater  fear  of  God,  than 
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in  fuch  as  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands  ?    This,  when  lawgivers  and  captains  rightly  Chap.  IX. 

confider'd,  was  the  caufe  why  foldiers  were  ejlecm'd,  honor' d,  follow'' d  and  imitated 

above  all  men  in  the  world;  wherasfince  fuch  orders  are  broken,  and  cuflom  is  altogether 

deviated  from  the  courfe  of  antient  prudence,  men  are  com  to  deleft  the  iniquity  of  the 

camp,  and  fly  the  convcrfation  cf  fuch  as  are  in  arms,  as  the  peftilence.     Where  the 

arms  in  bulk,  are  proper,  but  confift  of  fubjects,  they  are  the  beft  next;  and  but 

the  beft  next,  as  appears  by  all  examples  antient  and  modern.     The  arms  with 

which  Pyrrhus  prince  of  Epirtis  invaded  the  Rojnans,  were  of  fubjefts  ;  yet  that 

prince,  tho  he  was  not  vanqiiifli'd  by  tlie  Romans,  confeft  their  advantage,  and 

gave  them  over.     The  Spaniard  being  a  far  more  potent  king  than  was  Pyrrhus, 

has  acknowleg'd  as  much  to  the  Hollanders,  tho  a  far  lefs  commonwealth  than 

Rome :  fo  have  the  princes  of  Auftria,  and  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Switzers.     That  the 

arms  of  fubjefts  are  neverthelefs  as  much  fuperior  to  the  arms  of  fervants,  as  inferior 

to  the  arms  of  citizens,  is  as  plain;    feeing  as  Alexander,  with  thirty  thoufand 

fubjects,    vanquifli'd    Darius,    having    innumerable   flaves ;    fo   thirty  thoufand 

Chriftians  are  at  this  day  a  match  for  any  army  of  Turks :  and  we  fee  Venice,  whofe 

force  by  fea  confifts  of  fubjefts,  to  have  made  him  quit  that  element  near  as  fully 

to  her  dominion  or  empire,  as  did  the  Per/tan  to  Athens. 

To  arms  that  are  proper,  but  confift  of  fervants,  all  the  preeminence  that  can 
be  given  is,  that  they  are  better  than  foren  arms  ;  a  proof  wherof  we  have  in  thofe 
of  Selimus,  wherby  he  conquer'd  the  Mamalucs  ;  who  being  but  a  foren  force  that 
held  Egypt  in  fubjecflion,  the  countiy  was  irrecoverably  loft,  and,  for  the  realons 
already  fliewn,  as  eafily  kept. 

Improper  arms,  whether  auxiliaiy  or  mercenary,  where  the  force  of  a  prince 
or  of  a  commonwealth  confifts,  for  the  bulk  or  greater  part,  of  no  other,  are  the 
leaft  effectual,  and  the  moft  dangerous  of  all.  For  auxiliarys,  or  what  effed:  has 
bin  found  of  them  by  princes  or  commonwealths,  it  was  feen  in  France  during  the 
league  by  the  Spaniard;  and  in  Holland  during  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth 
by  the  Englifh ;  but  efpecially  in  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  having  been  auxi- 
liarys or  mercenarys,  rely'd  upon  by  the  later  emperors,  came  therby  to  ruin  the 
Roman  empire. 

Mercenarys  who  make  their  arms  their  trade,  muft  of  all  others  be  the  moft 
pernicious ;  for  what  can  we  expeft  lefs  of  fuch  whofe  art  is  not  otherwife  fo  pro- 
fitable, than  that  they  fhould  (as  Machiavel  fhews)  be  breakers  of  their  faith, 
given  up  to  rapin,  enemy s  of  peace  and  government. 

To  inftance  in  fom  commonwealths,  that  of  Carthage  after  her  firft  war  with  the 
Romans,  fell  thro  the  rebellion  of  Spend  1  us  and  Matho,  ringleaders  of  her  mer- 
cenarys, into  another  that  was  far  more  dangerous.  Of  fuch  a  dilemma  were  the 
arms  of  this  ftate,  that  if  Hannibal  had  conquer'd  Rome,  he  muft  have  bin  king 
of  Carthage  ;  and  not  conquering  Rome,  Carthage  was  ruin'd.  The  common- 
wealth of  7k?i7fl»,  fruiting  herielf  to  F".  Sforza  and  his  mercenarys,  became  the 
iubjedl  of  her  fervant,  and  he  her  duke.  Nor  is  Venice,  whofe  land-forces  are  of 
the  fame  kind,  otherwife  in  fafety  as  to  thefe,  than  by  her  fituation.  To  give  fome 
inftances  of  the  fame  nature  in  princes  :  the  father  of  F.  Sforza  being  ciptain  ot 
a  like  mercenary  army,  forc'd  Joan  queen  of  Naples,  whom  he  left  difarm'd  in 
the  midft  of  her  enemys,  to  lay  herielf  at  the  feet  of  the  king  of  Arragon;  and 
Braccio  by  fuch  another  treiichery  had  plainly  pofltft  himfelf  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,    had  he  not  bin  broken  at  Aquila,  where  death  intercepted    his  defign. 

L  1  2  From 
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From  what  has  bin  faid  (firft  of  government,  and  then  of  arms)  if  a  government 
of  fervants  be  harder  to  be  conquer'd,  and  eafier  to  be  held,  then  in  this  foren 
arms  muft  needs  be  leaft  neceffary,  and  moft  dangerous. 

Jf  a  government  of  fubjefts  be  eafier  to  be  conquer'd,  and  harder  to  be  held, 
then  in  this  foren  arms  may  be  more  neceffary,  but  muft  be  lefs  dangerous. 

But  tho  a  government  of  citizens  be  both  hardeft  to  be  conquer'd,  and  hardeft 
to  be  held,  yet  as  it  is  again  in  this  regard  of  two  kinds,  this  cannot  be  faid  of  each 
kind  alike ;  wherfore  I  mult  diftinguifh. 

In  a  government  of  citizens,  if  the  commonwealth  be  not  for  increafe,  but  pre- 
fervation  only,  as  Lacedemon,  Carthage,  Venice,  foren  arms  are  both  neceflary  and 
dangerous ;  but  in  a  government  of  citizens,  where  the  commonwealth  is  both  for 
increafe  and  prefervation,  as  Rome,  foren  arms  are  neither  neceffary  nor  dangerous. 

To  repeat  the  parts  of  this  conclufion,  which  being  brief  is  obfcure,  more  fully 
and  particularly. 

The  empire  of  'Turky  is  of  the  harder  kind  to  be  conquer'd,  wherfore  the  Turk 
needs  not  foren  guards  to  defend  him,  but  it  is  of  the  eafier  to  be  held ;  wherfore 
let  him  take  heed  of  intrufting  his  perfon  with  foren  guards,  who  having  a  foren 
intereft,  may  have  a  foren  nation  to  afTift  them  :  and  fo  the  perfon  of  the  prince 
being  in  their  hands,  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to  extinguifli  the  royal  line ; 
and  the  empire  being  eafily  held,  is  their  own  thenceforth  with  fecurity.  Thus  the 
Mamalucs,  which  were  at  firft  foren  guards,  extinguifliing  the  royal  line  of  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  came  to  poffefs  and  hold  that  realm  without  oppofition.  Who  well  con- 
fiders  this  point,  will  never  enough  admire  the  policy  of  the  T'urc  in  the  creation  (as 
it  were)  of  his  Jam'zarys,  free  from  any  national  intereft  that  might  make  them 
dream  of,  or  defire  liberty  ;  and  yet  fo  void  of  all  foren  intereft  or  knowledge,  that 
they  know  not  what,  or  who  were  their  country  or  parents.  Hence  tho  they  have 
intereft  to  murder  the  Turc,  and  fomtimes  do  accordingly,  they  have  no  further 
intereft  in  the  world  but  what  depends  upon  the  government ;  and  fo  the  empire 
is  fafe,  tho  the  prince  be  in  danger  :  wheras  if  they  were  foren  guards,  or  had  any 
native  intereft,  not  only  the  prince,  but  the  empire  too,  would  be  in  danger,  the 
reft  being  fervants,  and  fuch  whofe  condition  might  be  better'd  by  a  change,  but 
could  be  no  worfe.  Wherfore  a  government  of  fervants  muft  by  no  means  admit 
of  foren  guards  or  Mamalucs. 

'  But  the  empire  o{  France,  where  the  nobility  are  not  only  fubjecT:  to  fly  our, 
but  to  call  in  ftrangers,  may  have  ufe  of  foren  guards,  which  not  obnoxious  to 
native  intereft  and  faClions,  as  thofe  of  the  nobility,  are  the  readieft  and  beft  help 
at  this  lift ;  yet  not  dangerous,  tho  having  the  prince  in  their  power,  becaufe  by 
him  they  are  fafe  from  the  nobility,  who,  were  it  not  for  the  prince,  would  be  fo 
far  from  bearing  or  brooking  foren  guards,  that  in  cafe  a  forener  came  in  upon  their 
call,  having  the  fame  means  to  help  themfelves  wherby  they  brought  him  in,  they 
would  iliake  the  yoke,  and  the  ends  why  they  call'd  him  in,  being  fatisfy'd  or 
repented  of,  drive  him  out  again  as  they  did  the  Spaniards  and  the  Englijh.  I3ut  if 
this  government  being  invaded  or  conquer'd,  be  fo  hard  to  be  kept,  how  much 
harder  being  furpriz'd  ?  Wherfore  in  a  government  by  fubjeds,  foren  arms  may- 
be more  neceflary,  but  muft  be  lefs  dangerous. 

In  a  commonwealth  for  prefervation,  as  Lacedemon,  Carthage,  Venice,  foren 
arms  are  neceffary :  fo  Lacedemon,  tho  able  to  defend  her  felf  by  her  proper  forces 
againft  any  one  city,  yet  the  wars  in  Greece  going  much  upon  Icagi^cs  and  confe- 

derats. 
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derats,  were  forced  alfo  to  make  ufe  of  her  confederals,  and  fomtimes  of  her   Chap.  IX* 
helots. 

But  as  antiently  to  Carthage,  fo  now  to  Venice,  foren  or  nnercenary  forces  are 
efitntial,  becaufe  for  land-fervice  fuch  a  conftitution  can  have  no  other  :  yet  is  this 
courfe  extremely  dangerous,  as  appear'd  by  Lacedemon,  who  (being  ever  in  fear  of 
her  helots)  when  (he  had  acquir'd  upon  the  matter  the  whole  empire  of  Greece^ 
came,  by  the  rebellion  of  her  confederals,  not  only  to  lofe  all,  but  likewile  to  ruin. 
For  Carthage,  upon  the  mutiny  of  Spendius  and  Matho,  fhe  efcap'd,  as  at  other 
tunes  upon  like  occafions,  very  narrowly.  That  fuch  an  accident  neither  has  be- 
faln  Venice,  nor  can  befal  her,  is  to  be  attributed  to  her  fituation,  by  which,  in 
this  regard,  fhe  is  fecure :  neverthelefs,  her  progrefs  or  increafe,  which  by  this 
means  either  cannot  be  great,  or  being  great,  muR  render  her  but  the  more  infirm,, 
is  fully  barr'd. 

To  a  commonwealth  for  increafe,  which  always  takes  in  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  foren  arms  (feeing  fhe  abounds  above  all  other  kinds  of  policy,  with  fuch 
as  are  proper)  muft  needs  be  the  leaft  neceffary  ;  and  they  are  the  moft  fafe,  becaufe 
never  admitting  them,  but  for  her  mere  convenience  and  frugality  in  expence  of 
native  blood,  Ihe  receives  no  fuch  charge  of  them  as  can  recoil,  but  mull  carry 
point  blank,  and  as  vigorouHy  at  her  proper  intereft,  very  near  as  her  proper  arms. 
Thus  did  the  Latin  and  Italian  auxiliarys,  of  which,  join'd  with  the  Roman  legions, 
confifted  a  confular  army. 

By  thus  much  itfeems  that  an  inference  from  the  fuccefs  of  arms  to  the  ferfeHion 
of  government,  and,  from  the  perfeSlion  of  government  to  the  fuccefs  of  arms,  Ihould 
be  no  fallacious  way  of  difputing. 

But  this  being  fweaty  work  with  the  confiderer,  who  loves  his  eafe,  it  is  enough 
to  argue  thus :  7he  Switz,  Scotifh,  and  French  guards,  have  never  bin  the  authors 
of  any  fedition,  therfore  the  feditioufnefs  of  a  nobility  may  be  mended  by  foren  guards : 
which  is,  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  fuch  a  phyfician  has  never  bin  the  caufe  of  the  gout  -, 
therfore  the  gout  may  be  cur'd  by  fuch  a  phyfician.  That  foren  arms  may  be  well 
enough  apply'd  in  the  cafe  of  a  feditious  nobility,  and  have  fom  good  effefts,  is 
not  deny'd:  but  is  France  therfore  cur'd  of  her  fedition,  or  remains  fhe,  notwith- 
flandincr  her  foren  guards,  the  mofl  feditious  example  in  the  world  ?  If  thus  fae 
has  not  bin,  nor  be,  what  has  he  read  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  in  former  times, 
or  heard  of  late  from  them  ?  But  if  thus  fhe  has  bin,  and  be,  is  it  not  a  fine  way 
of  cure,  to  give  us  an  example  of  the  difeafe  for  the  remedy  .''  Nor  are  her  guards 
fo  void  of  fedition  neither  :  but  the  Siajitzer,  if  he  wants  his  pay,  dares  threaten 
Paris :  the  Scot,  at  leaft  of  late  years,  has  not  bin  fo  bold  -,  but  if  a  prince  flys  our, 
the  enfigns  of  the  French  guards  will  one  way  or  other  be  captains,  while  foldier 
and  officer  too  follows  his  affe(ftions  or  interefls,  which  way  foever  they  frame.  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  when  a  dragon  fell  from  that  court,  that  it  did  not  bear 
dov/n  liars  with  his  train.  But  the  prevaricator  is  fet  upon  it :  wheras  of  late 
years,  the  Jauizarys  are  known  to  have  bin  far  more  imbru'd  in  the  blood  of  their 
princes  than  ever;  he  gives  us  his  honefl  word,  that  of  late  years  in  Turky  they 
begin  to  learn  the  art  of  foifmg  the  Janizarys  (who  are  the  foot  of  the  prince's  guard) 
by  the  Spahys  (who  are  the  horfe  of  the  fame)  and  fo  have  frequently  evaded  the 
danger  of  their  mutinys.  At  which  rate,  feeing  every  army  confifts  of  horfe  and 
foot,  no  army  could  be  mutinous.  If  thefe  had  not  bin  mere  flights,  and  fo  in- 
tended, he  might  have  don  well  to  have  fliewn  us  one  muriay  of   the  Janizarys. 

appeas'd 
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Book  I.  appeas'd  by  the  Spahys.  But  all  the  parts  of  his  politics,  as  was  faid  of  thofe  in 
*— ->/ — — '    rhetoric,  confift  of  pronunciation. 

Thus  the  wounds  of  monarchy,  notwithftanding  the  former,  or  this  laft  remedy 
of  foren  guards,  are  ftill  bleeding  or  feftering. 

But  his  courage  is  undaunted  (aut  vinm  inveuiet  ant  faciei)  he  will  either  mend 
a  government,  or  make  one,  by  aflerting  without  any  example,  but  with  egregious 
Confid.p.  48,  confidence,  That  the  perfection  of  monarchy  is  free  from  thofe  flaws  which  are  charged 
49-  i'pon  it,  and  that  it  cotijijls  in  governing  by  a  nobility,  weighty  enough  to  keep  the  people 

under,  and  yet  not  tall  enough  in  any  particular  perfon  to  meafure  with  the  prince  -, 
and  by  a  moderat  army  kept  under  the  notion  of  guards  and  garifons,  which  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fir  angle  all  f edit  ion  in  the  cradle :  from  which  mixture  or  count  erpoife  of  a 
nobility  and  an  army,  arifes  the  mojl  excellent  form  of  monarchical  government. 

There's  for  your  learning  now,  A  model  which  is  a  fhort  horfe,  and  a  legidator 
that  has  foon  curry'd  him.  To  the  parts  of  it,  confiding  of  a  nobility,  and  in 
force,  I  have  already  fpoken  feverally.  I  fhall  now  fpeak  to  the  v/hole  together; 
that  is,  to  the  imagin'd  mixture  or  counterpoife  of  a  nobility  and  an  army ;  and 
becaufe  there  is  nothing  in  nature  that  has  not  had  a  natural  effeft  by  fom  example. 

The  fcale  of  arms,  or  of  iron,  continu'd  in  the  line  of  William  the  Conqueror ; 
and  the  fcale  of  property,  or  gold,  continu'd  in  the  barons  of  England,  and  their 
fuccefibrs.  But  in  this  before  the  barons  wars  confifted  not  tlie  perfection  of  the 
monarchy,  becaufe  it  preponderated  too  much  on  the  fide  of  arms  ;  nor  after  the 
barons  v/ars,  becaufe  the  king,  putting  power  (which  he  could  not  keep  out  of 
their  fingers)  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility,  it  became  a  vicious  cojifiitution,  and  a 
monarchy  only  in  name  (fo  fays  the  confiderer)  therforc  the  balance  being  then  only 
even,  when  neither  the  king  could  overbalance  or  get  the  better  of  the  barons,  nor 
the  barons  overbalance  or  get  the  better  of  the  king  ;  the  perfedtion  of  monarchy 
confifted  in  the  barons  wars  ?    Lycurgus  the  fecond  ! 

Mark-,  the  king  by  all  means  muft  have  a  nobility  weighty  enough  to  keep 
down  the  people  ;  and  then  he  muft  have  an  army  to  hold  gold  weight  with  his 
nobility  :  as  if  the  nobility  in  that  cafe  would  keep  down  the  people,  and  not  fetch 
them  up  (as  did  the  barons)  into  their  fcale,  that  fo  together  they  might  weigh 
down  the  army ;  which  fooner  or  later  is  the  infallible  confequence  of  this  phanfy, 
or  let  it  be  ftiewn  where  it  was  ever  otherwife.  To  inftance  in  France  is  quite  con- 
trary, where  all  the  confiderable  officers  and  commands  being  in  the  nobility,  or 
the  richer  fort  of  that  nation,  the  balance  of  arms  and  of  property  are  not  two, 
but  one  and  the  fame.  There  is  no  way  for  monarchy,  but  to  have  no  army,  or 
no  other  than  the  nobility,  which  makes  the  regulated  monarchy,  as  in  France, 
Spain,  &c.  or  to  have  an  army  that  may  weigh  down  nobility  and  people  too ;  that 
is,  deftroy  them  both,  which  makes  the  abfolute  way  of  monarchy,  as  in  Turky : 
the  wit  of  man  never  found  nor  ftiall  find  a  third,  there  being  no  fuch  thing  in 
nature. 

This  chapter  is  already  with  the  longeft,  and  yet  I  muft  give  you  a  corollary, 
pouce  de  roy,  or  a  piece  above  meafure  •,  relating  to  a  queftion  on  whicli  the  greeneft 
politician  that  ever  brought  his  verjuice  to  the  prefs  has  fpur'd  me. 

Where  he  defires  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  way  of  governiyig  by  councils,  which 

Confid.p. 49,  he  confeffes  he  has  always  thought  admirable;  he  dos  not  mean  fuch  as  are  coordinat 

5°'  with  the  prince  (which  have  been  feen  in  the  world)  but  fuch  as  thofe  of  Spain,  purely 

of  advice  and  difpatch,  with  power  only  to  inform  and  pcrfuade.,  but  not  limit  the 

prince's 
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prince's  will.     For  almoji  all  the  iveakncjfcs  it-hich  have  hin  thought  incident  to  vt07iar-  Chap,  IX. 

€by  are  by  this  courfe prevented  ;  avd  if  there  be  any  fieadinefs  and  maturity  in  the  fenat    » v~.  -j 

of  a  co?nmonwealth,  this  takes  it  all  i?!. 

To  give  my  counfil  without  a  fee,  and  deal  fincerely  with  a  prevaricator :  let 
the  prince  (that  is,  fuch  a  one  as  his)  hold  hinii'clf  contented  with  his  divan,  or  ca- 
binet. If  this  be  that  he  means,  we  are  agreed ;  but  if  he  would  have  more,  I 
can  malce  no  lefs  of  his  words  than  a  hankering  after  fuch  councils  as  I  have  pro- 
pos'd,  and  that  thefe  are  fuch  as  he  alivays  thought  admirable,  fuch  as  prevent  abnoji 
all  the  weaknejfes  incident  to  monarchy,  and  take  in  the  fieadinefs  and  maturity  of  a  com- 
monwealth. 

How  may  we  make  this  agree  with  that  other  place,  where  he  fays,  that  there  is 
no  frame  of  laws,  or  conflitution  of  government,  which  will  not  decay  and  com  to  ruin, 
unlefs  repaired  by  the  prudence  and  dexterity  of  them  that  govern  ?  now  that  this  may  Confi.',  p.63; 
not  be  expeBed  from  a  monarch,  as  well  as  from  a  fenat  or  affembly  of  men,  he  has  not 
yet  met  with  any  conviSlion,  but  rather  finds  it  reafonahle  to  think  that  where  debates 
are  clearefl,  the  refult  of  them  moft  fecret,  and  the  execution  fudden  (which  are  the  ad- 
vantages of  monarchy)  there  the  diforders  of  aflate  will  jooncjl  be  difcover'd,  and  the 
neceffary  remedys  befi  afplfd.  In  that  former  place  he  bethought  himfelf  that  the 
debates  of  Rome  were  as  clear  as  thofe  of  Antiochus,  that  her  rellilts  were  as  fecret 
-as  thofe  of  Philip  or  Pi  rseus,  and  of  more  fudden  execution  than  either  of  theirs. 
He  doubted  it  might  be  true,  which  is  affirm'd  by  good  authors,  and  commonly 
enough  known,  that  for  the  clearnefs  of  debate,  and  fecrefy  of  refult,  the  world 
never  faw  any  thing  like  the  fenat  oi Venice;  and  that  in  all  appearance  they  are  for 
execution  as  quick  with  the  Divan,  as  the  Divan  can  be  with  them.  Now  when 
all  this  is  d>;n,  to  banifli  fuch  generous  thoughts  without  fhewing  us  for  what 
caufe,  and  knock  under  the  table,  is  fad  news.  But  he  fliall  find  me,  in  any  thing 
that  is  reafonable,  moft  ready  to  ferve  him.  To  the  queftion  then,  how  fuch 
councils  as  I  have  propos'd  would  do  with  a  prince  j  I  anfwer,  truly  the  beft  of 
them,  I  doubt,  but  untowardly.  One,  that  is  the  popular  aliembly,  has  no 
mean,  but  is  either  the  wifeft  in  nature,  or  has  no  brairrs  at  all.  When  affairs  go 
upon  no  other  than  the  public  intereft,  this  having  no  other  interefl:  to  follow,  nor 
eys  to  fee  withal,  is  the  wifeft  council :  but  fuch  ways  are  dellrudlive  to  a  prince, 
and  they  will  have  no  nay.  The  congregation  oi  Ifracl,  when  Rehoboam  v/ould 
not  hearken  to  their  advice,  depos'd  him  :  and  we  know  what  popular  councils,  {<y 
foon  as  they  came  to  fufficient  power,  did  in  England.  If  a  prince  put  a  popular 
council  from  this  ward,  he  dos  a  great  matter,  and  to  little  purpofe ;  for  they  un- 
derftand  nothing  elfe  but  themfelves.  Wherfore  the  kings  of  France  and  of  Spain 
have  diflblv'd  all  fuch  afiexTrblys.  It  is  true,  wiiere  a  prince  is  not-  ftrong  enough 
to  get  mony  out  of  them  but  by  their  confent,  they  are  neceffary :  yet  then  they 
are  not  purely  of  advice  and  difpatch,  but  fhare  in  the  government,  and  he  cannot 
be  meddling  with  their  purfes,  but  they  will  be  meddling  with  his  laws.  The  fenat 
is  of  fitter  ufc  for  a  prince,  and  yet,  except  he  has  the  way  of  Tiberius,  but  a 
ticklifh  piece,  as  appears  by  Maximinus,  who  was  deftroy'd  by  Pupienus  and 
Balbinus  captains  fet  up  againft  him  by  this  order.  To  go  to  the  root:  thcf6 
things  are  not  othcrwife  in  prudence  or  choice  than  by  direction  of  the  balance; 
v/here  this  is  popular,  no  remedy  but  the  prince  mufi  be  advis'd  by  the  people, 
which  if  the  late  king  would  have  indur'd,  the  monarchy  might  have  iliblifted  lorn-- 
what  longer  ;  but  while  the  balance  was  arifbocratical,  as  during  the  great  eftatcs 
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of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  we  find  not  the  people  to  have  bin  great  or  wife 
counfillors.  In  fum,  if  a  king  'governs  by  a  popular  council,  or  houfe  of  com- 
mons, the  throne  will  not  ftand  long :  if  he  governs  by  a  fenat,  or  a  houfe  of 
lords,  let  him  never  fear  the  throne,  but  have  a  care  of  himfelf :  there  is  no  third, 
as  I  have  faid  often  enough,  but  the  Divan. 


C  H  A  P.     X. 

Whether  a  Commonivealth  that  -was  not  frjl  broken  by  her  felf^  ivas  ever 
conquer'' d  by  the  Arms  of  any  Monarch? 


I 


C  O  M  in  this  chapter  to  refume  the  difcourfe,  where  I  broke  off  in  the  former, 
making  good  my  affertion,  that  a  commonwealth  is  the  government,  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  was  never  conquer'd  by  any  monarch ; 
for  if  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  came  under  the  yoke  of  the  kings  oi  Macedon^ 
they  were  firft  broken  by  themfelves. 

When  I  fpeak  of  a  commonwealth,  in  relation  to  this  point,  I  am  no  more  to 
be  argu'd  againft  out  of  the  little  citys  in  Afm,  or  thofe  of  Ragufa,  and  San  iViarinOy 
which  cannot  be  fhewn  to  have  had  the  command  of  any  confiderable  army,  than  I 
argue  againft  the  prevaricator,  where  he  aflerts  monarchy  to  confift  of  a  mixture  of 
arms  and  of  a  nobility,  from  the  king  of  I'uetot,  who  had  neither. 

This  affertion  in  the  judgment  of  any  rational  inan  ought  not  to  be  incounter'd, 
but  where  there  was  a  natural  poffibility  of  defence,  in  regard  that  a  city  which  has 
no  army  at  all,  as  Geneva  (which  yet  being  invaded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  found 
means  to  defend  her  felf)  or  fuch  a  one  as  is  not  confiderable,  fhould  be  fubdu'd 
by  fome  potent  monarch  (if  we  could  find  the  example)  concerns  the  government 
no  more,  than  if  it  had  been  overwhelm'd  by  fum  inundation,  or  fwallow'd  up  by 
Ibm  earthquake.  And  yet  all  that  is  oppos'd  by  the  confiderer,  amounts  not  to 
thus  much.  The  teftimony  he  brings  out  of  Fausanias  coms  far  fhort  -,  for  it  is 
Confid.  p,  ;3.  j-ecorded  (fays  the  author  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians)  that  being  corrupted  by  the 
bounty  of  CKjE.iv%,  they  tvere  the  firft  that  contra5fed  amity  with  the  Iiz.xh-in3.n5  at  the 
time  "xhen  that  king  added  the  territorys  inhabited  by  the  Dorians  upon  the  border  of 
Caria,  wilb  other  commomoealths  in  Afia,  to  his  empire.  So  that  Cr^sus  corrupted 
the  Lacedemonians  with  gitts,  Pausanias  is  exprefs ;  but  whether  he  obtain'd  the 
yifiatic  citys  (likely  in  this  cafe  to  have  bin  eafilier  corrupted  than  the  Laccdemofiians) 
by  arms  or  by  purchafe,  he  is  not  exprefs  :  and  the  prcfumtion  of  the  latter,  as  in 
other  regards,  lb  in  this,  is  the  ftronger,  that  CniEsus  by  the  teftimony  of  .Solon, 
was  more  potent  in  gold  than  in  iron.  Now  if  it  were  fo  (and  if  otherwife,  let  the 
confiderer  fhew)  that  thefe  commonwealtlis  inveigl'd  by  the  treafure  of  Croesus, 
came  firft  under  the  Lydian,  and  fell  with  that  under  the  Perficin  empire,  when 
Cr/esus  was  fubdu'd  by  Cyrus  •,  all  I  can  le.arn  by  this  example  is  no  more  than 
that  Cn/Esus,  for  ought  that  is  perceivable,  might  have  brought  thofe  common- 
wealths as  CosiMO  of  Medicis  did  Florence;  from  whom  it  is  affirm'd  by  Machi- 
AVEL,  that  there  was  not  a  conftderable  man  in  the  whole  city  that  had  not  received  fom 
confiderable  fum.  So  this  example  prefumes ;  bat  in  the  next,  which  is  of  Sicily., 
tlu-re  is  not  fo  much  as  a  prcfumtion  in  favor  of  the  affertor  :  the  ftate  of  Sicily., 
b  before 
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before  that  which  the  Romans  call  the  firft  Carthaginian  war,  being  clear  in  flory     Chap.  X. 

againft  his  defign.     For  that  Africa  for  tlie  generation  of  monilers  is  not  more  fa-     ^^. — ; ■■* 

mous  than  Sicily  for  that  of  tyrants,  they  who  have  pafs'd  their  novitiat  in  ftory  are 
not  ignorant  \  nor  how  when  Timoleon  had  freed  her  of  this  vermin,  and  with  li-  Fsz(ll>  UA. 
berty  fhe  had  recover'd  fome  ftrength  and  virtue,  fhe  relaps'd  under  Agathocles  ^q|?'^'[  , 
and  his  horrid  violation  of  faith,  while  he  was  trulled  with  the  arms  of  her  citizens  ; 
how  after  him  Pyrrhus  was  call'd  in  from  Epirus -,  after  Pyrkhus,  idliERo 
ufurp'd  ;  all  by  the  fime  arts,  getting  firll  into  truft  or  charge,  and  then  recoiling 
upon  them  that  would  take  no  warning  :  by  whicii  it  is  ap  arent  that  the  common- 
wealths of  ^/Vz/y,  like  thofe  of  G?vcT^,  wercruin'd  by  tSemfelves,  and  their  own  dif- 
orders  ;  and  no  more  fubdu'd  upon  thefe  ch  ;n^es  by  forcn  arms,  than  was  Jjrael  by 
the  Canaanites,  or  Ro-me  by  the  Gauls  or  Decemvirs 

ISRAEL  having  broken  her  orders  was  i  •  '  fomtimes  oppreft  by  the  Ca- 
naafiites;  Rome  wa.5  fack'd  by  th-.  Cauls,  ;  n  '  .,:  by  the  Decemvirs.  But  as 
the  man  that  having  got  a  fall  in  a  (luel,  tla  /..^  Xj'ff  his  adverfary,  recovers  himfelf 
and  his  fword,  is  not  conquer'd,  fo  n'^thcr  the  commonvveahh  :  wherfore  neither 
Hclland  nov  Genoa,  tho  tluy  hav  b.n  unJer,  b^iag  ytt  itand.ng.  can  be  laid  to  be  '^e'^ree  of  tf,- 
conquer'd  by  the  arms  of  Spain  or  France,  b  t   ratlier  the  cont;a:y  ;  feeing  the  li-   ^'•"'■p^     '''- 

1  •     J   II       I    •  ■  -I  •  1  land  apud 

berty  ot  Holland  (m  many  citys  more  amitnt  ch.n  any  recoras  or  other  monuments  Grot.  HuL  4. 
there  can  witnefs,  and  in  it  I'elf  than  that  of  Tacitus,  wherby  Civilis  born  of 
princely  blood,  is  affirm'd  to  have  vindicated  the  Batavian  trcedom)  is  itiil  the 
fame  ;  and  dnoa,  tho  happy  in  her  Doria,  remain^  as  flie  was  before  he  was  born. 
Nor  did  the  family  of  the  Medicis  banifh'd  .ut  o  Florence  (where,  by  virtue  of 
their  prodigious  wealth,  and  the  inevitable  confequence  of  the  balance,  their  an- 
ceftors  had  bin  princes  many  years  before  ChaklcS  the  Fifth  was  a  foldier)  any 
more  by  the  help  of  his  arms,  thofe  of  the  Pope  (at  that  time  of  the  fame  family) 
and  thfeir  party  at  home,  than  get  into  their  known  faddle.  To  infift  a  little  more 
at  large  upon  the  llorys  of  Genoa  and  Florence  (becaufe  upon  thefe  the  prevaricator 
lets  up  his  reft  that  i\'lr.  Harrington  muft  needs  be  afflifted)  Genoa  was  and  is  an 
oligarchy  confifting  of  twenty-eight  familys,  making  the  great  council,  or  aggre- 
gation, as  they  call  it,  none  of  thefe  being  capable  of  the  fenat  or  of  magiftracy  -, 
and  if  it  could  ever  be  laid  of  a  commonwealth,  that  Ihe  had  broken  her  felf,  it 
might  be  faid,  at  the  time  related  to,  of  Genoa,  where  not  only  the  faflicn  of  the 
Cuelphs  and  Gibelins,  which  had  deftroy'd  many  citys  in  Italy,  then  reign'd ;  but 
the  feud  between  the  people  included,  and  tlie  fubjeft  excluded,  was  as  great  as 
ever  had  bin  between  the  nobility  and  the  people  in  Rome.  Befides  the  quarrel  of 
the  FiESCHi  and' the  Adorni,  two  familys,  like  C/esar  and  Pompev,  which 
having  many  years  together  as  it  were  ingroft  the  magilbacy  of  duke,  were  never- 
thelefs  perpetually  ftriving  each  with  other,  which  Ihould  have  it ;  and  if  one  of 
thefe  (as  it  did)  brought  in  the  king  of  France,  there  is  nothing  plainer  than  that 
this  commonwealth  v.as  fubdu'd  by  her  own  fcdition,  nor  is  there  a  man  knowing 
any  thing  of  her  affairs,  that  makes  any  doubt  of  it.  That  of  Florence  indeed,  if 
the  prevaricator  could  (licw  it  had  bin  ever  up,  I  fliould  grant  were  down ;  but  to 
relate  the  ftory  of  this  city,  I  muft  relate  that  of  the  houie  of  Medicis.  From  Co- 
siMO,  a  citizen  famous  throout  Europe,  both  for  his  wifdom  and  his  riches,  this 
family  for  the  fpace  of  fixty  years  exercis'd,  under  the  pretext  of  fome  magiftracy, 
very  great  power  in  F/ojYWc'.  To  Cosimo  fucceded  Pe'eer,  to  Pi.ter  Laurence,  Co.-ni-.es, 
a  man  in  prudence  and  liberality  rcfembling  his  grandfather,  lave  that  he  us'd  rhore  j^j  -' l""', 

M  m  abfolute 
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Book  I.  abfokite  p6wer  in  managing  the  commonwealth  ;  yet  with  gentlenefs,  and  not  al^ 
U.I  —t—  I-'  together  to  the  fupprelTion  of  liberty.  Neverthelels  he  obtain'd  of  the  fignory 
(which  did  for  the  moft  part  as  he  would  have  them)  fom  fmall  guard  for  his  per- 
fon  ;  he  was  a  man  renown'd  thro  Iialy,  and  look'd  upon  by  foren  princes  with, 
much  refpeft.  To  him  fucceded  his  fon,  another  Peter,  who  thro  youth  and 
raflinefs  conceiving  the  power  exercis'd  by  his  predecelTors  to  be  no  more  than  his 
due,  took  upon  him  the  government  as  abfolute  lord  of  all ;  and  ftanding  moll  for- 
midably upon  his  guard,  grew  fottifhly  profufe  of  the  public  mony,  and  com- 
mitted many  abfurditys  and  violences  :  by  which  means  having  incurr'd  the  hatred 
of  the  citizens,  he  was  banifh'd  by  the  fignory,  with  cardinal  John  and  Julian 
his  brothers.  This  John  coming  after  to  be  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth,  requir'd  the  re- 
vocation of  his  brother's  banifhment,  and  the  reftitution  of  the  houfe  of  Medicis  ; 
to  which  finding  the  prevailing  party  of  the  Florentins  to  be  refraftory,  he  ftir'd  up 
the  arms  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  againft  them,  by  Avhofe  joint  aid  the 
city,  after  a  long  fiege,  was  reduc'd  to  her  old  ward,  and  Alexander  of  Medicis,, 
nephew  to  the  Pope  and  fon  in  law  to  the  emperor,  fet  in  the  known  faddle  of  his 
anceftors.  This  is  the  aftion  for  which  the  prevaricator  will  have  a  commonwealth 
to  have  bin  conquer'd  by  the  arms  of  a  monarch,  tho  whoever  reads  the  ftory  may 
very  fafely  affirm,,  firfl:.  That  Florence  never  attain'd  to  any  fuch  orders  as  could  de- 
ferve  the  name  of  a  commonwealth;  and  next,  that  the  purfe  of  Cosimo  had  don 
that  long  before,  which  is  here  attributed  to  the  arms  of  the  Pope  and  die  emperor, 
Reafon  and  experience,  as  I  faid,  are  like  the  roots  and  the  branches  of  plants  and 
trees  :  as  of  branches,  fruits,  and  flowers,  being  open  and  obvious  to  the  eye,  the 
fmell,  the  touch,  and  tafte,  every  girl  can  judg ;  fo  examples  to  vulgar  capacitys. 
are  the  belt  arguments.  Let  him  that  fays  a  commonwealth  has  bin  at  any  time 
conquer'd  by  a  monarch,  to  it  again,  and  fhew  us  the  example.  But  tho  fruits 
and  flowers  be  ealUy  known  each  from  other,  their  roots  are  latent,  and  not  only 
fo,  but  of  fuch  refemblance,  that  to  diftinguifli  of  thefe  a  man  mull  be  a  gardener 
or  a  herbalift.  In  tliis  manner,  the  reafon  why  a  commonwealth  has  not  bin  over- 
com  by  a  monarch,  has  bin  Ihewn  in  the  diHribution  of  arms,  thofe  of  a  prince 
confining  of  fubjefts,  or  lervants,  and  thofe  of  a  commonwealth  rightly  order'd  of 
citizens,  which  difference  plainly  relates  to  the  perfedion  or  imperfedion  of  the  go-- 
vernment. 
€©R(i<I..p.  51-.  BUT,  fays  the  prevaricator,  this  feems  intended  for  a  trial  of  our  nofes,  whether 
they  willfifve  us  to  difcover  the  fallacy  of  an  inference  from  the  profperous  fuccefs  of 

'  arms  to  the  per fc  Eli  on  of  government..  If  thf  univerfity,  who  llaould  have  fom  care 
of  the  vineyard  of  truth,  fhall  ly  pigging  of  wild  boars,  to  grunt  in  this  manner 
and  tear  v/ith  their  tufks,  and  1  liappen  to  ring  fom  of  them  (as  I  have  don  this 
Marccjfm  for  rooting)  there  is  nothing  in  my  faith  v/hy  fuch  trial  of  their  nofes 
(hould  be  fin ;  but  for  fallacious  inferences,  fuch  I  leave  to  them  whofe  caps  are 
fquaier  than  their  plaj. 

For  all  that,  great  and  well  policy' d  empires,  fays  he,  have  bin  fulverted  hy  people 
fo  eloigned  from  the  perfelfion  of  gov  eminent,  that  we  fcarce  know  of  any  thing  to  ty. 
them  together,  but  the  dcftre  of  booty.     Wliere,  or  how  came  he  to  know  this  ?  what 

.  i;eafon  or  experience  doa  he  allege  for  the  proof  of  it .''  may  we  not  fay  of  this,  it  is 
for  the  trial  of  our  nofes,  whether  they  will  ferve  us  to  difcover  that  a  conclufion  floould. 
have  feme  premifes  ?  he  gives  us  leave  to  go  look,  and  all  the  premifes  that  I  can 
find  are  q_uite  contrary- 
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Guerra, 


In  his  preface 
to  Suetonius. 


De  quat.  Impi 


The  zrms  of  Ifracl -were  always  viftorious  till  the  death  of  Joshua,  wherupon  Chap,  X 
the  ordeis  of  that  commonwealth  being  neglefled,  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
feldom  profperous.  Isocrates  in  his  oration  to  the  Areopagits,  fpeaks  thus  of 
Athens :  The  Lacedemonians,  who  ivhen  we  were  under  oligarchy,  every  day  com- 
manded us  fomthing  ;  now  while  we  are  under  popular  adminiftration,  arc  our  petition- 
ers that  we  would  not  fee  thetn  utterly  ruin'd  hy  the  Thebans.  Nor  did  Lacedemon  fall 
to  ruin  till  her  agrarian,  the  foundation  of  her  government  was  firfl;  broken.  The 
arms  of  Rome  (ever  noted  by  hiflorians,  and  clearly  evinc'd  by  Mackiavel  to 
have  bin  the  refiik  of  her  policy)  during  the  popular  government  were  at  fuch  a 
pitch,  as  if  victory  had  known  no  other  wings  than  thofe  of  her  eagles :  nor  feeiijg 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  are  the  legillators,  from  whom  we  derive  the  government  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  were  thefe  when  they  overcame  the  Roman  empire,  a 
people  fo  eloign'd  from  the  perfeftion  of  government,  but  their  policy  was  then 
far  better  than  that  of  the  emperors,  which  having  bin  at  firll  founded  upon  a 
broken  fenat,  and  a  fev/  military  colonys,  was  now  com  to  a  cabinet  and  a  mer- 
cenary army.  The  judgment  of  all  ages  and  writers  upon  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  is  in  this  place  worthy,  and  thro  the  pains  already  taken  by  Erasmus 
andSLEiDAN,  eafy  to  be  inferted.  O  miferable  and  deplorable  Jlate,  fays  Erasmus, 
the  authority  of  the  fenat y  the  power  of  the  law,  the  liberty  of  the  people  being  trod 
under  foot !  to  a  prince  that  got  up  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  was  a  fervant, 
while  he  himfelf  was  a  fcrvant  to  fuch,  as  no  honefi  man  would  have  indur^d  the  like 
fervants  in  his  houfe :  the  fenat  dreaded  the  emperor,  the  emperor  dreaded  his  execrable 
militia  :  the  emperor  gave  laws  to  kings,  and  receiv'd  them  from  his  mercenary s.  To 
this  is  added  by  Sleidan,  that  the  condition  of  thefe  princes  was  fo  defperat,  it  was  a 
wonderful  thing  ambition  it  felf  could  have  the  courage  to  run  fuch  a  hazard ;  feeing 
from  Caius  C/e?,  A'S.flain  in  the  fenat  to  Charles  the  Great,  there  had  bin  above  thirty 
of  them  murder"  d,  and  four  that  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  themfelves  :  for  there  was 
always  fomthing  in  them  that  offended  the  foldiery,  which  whether  they  were  good  or 
bad,  was  equally  fubjeSl  to  pick  quarrels,  upon  the  leaf  occcjion  rais'd  tumults,  and  dif- 
jiatcFd  even  fuch  of  them  as  they  had  fore' d  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  for  example, 
JElius  Pertinax.  But  if  this  be  true,  that  of  the  Goths  znd  Vandals,  when  they 
fubdu'd  this  empire,  mud  have  bin  the  better  government  -,  for  fo  ill  as  this  never 
was  there  any,  except  that  only  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  which  certainly  was  much 
worfe.  Thofe  of  the  Britains  and  the  Gauls  were  but  the  dregs  of  this  of  Rome, 
when  they  were  overcome  by  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  who  brought  in  the  policy  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

When  Tamerlan  overcame  Bajazet,  the  Turkifi  policy  liad  not  attain'd  to 
that  ancient  territory,  v/hich  is  plainly  neceflary  to  the  nature  of  it,  nor  was  the  or- 
der of  the  Janizarys  yet  inftituted.  The  Hollander,  who  under  a  potent  prince  was 
but  a  filherman,  with  tl'ie  reftitution  of  a  popular  government,  is  becom  the  better 
foldier ;  nor  has  he  bin  match'd  but  by  a  riiing  commonwealth,  whofe  policy  you 
will  fay  was  yet  worfe,  but  then  her  balance  (being  that  eipecially  which  produces 
men)  was  far  better.  For  vafcnefs,  for  fruitfulnefs  of  territory,  for  bodys  of  men, 
tor  number,  for  courage,  nature  never  made  a  country  more  potent  than  Germany  : 
yet  this  nation,  antiently  the  feminary  of  nations,  has  of  late  years,  merely  thro 
the  defect  of  her  policy  (which  intending  one  commonwealth,  lias  made  a  hundred 
monarchys  in  her  bowels,  whofe  crofs  interefts  twift  her  guts)  bin  the  theater 
of  the  laddeft  tragedys  under  the  fun  ;  nor  is  flie  curable,  unlefs  fom  prince  falling 
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Book  I.      to  work  with  the  hammer  of  war,  be  able  totally  to  deilroy  the  okl,  and  forge  her 

*"— — V '     .1  government  intircly  new.     But  if  this  corns  to  pafs,  neither  fliall  it  be  faid,  that 

a  well-policy^  d  empire  was  fubverted,  nor  by  a  people  fo  eloign'' d  from  perfeP.ion  of  go- 
vernment, but  theirs  muft  be  much  better  than  the  other.  Let  me  be  as  ridiculous 
as  you  will,  the  world  is  (in  f^ce  romuli)  ripe  for  great  changes  which  muft  com. 
And  look  to  it,  whether  it  be  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  or  England,  that 
corns  firll  to  fix  her  felf  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  policy,  fhe  lb  all  give  law  to, 
and  be  obey'd  by  the  relt.  There  was  never  fo  much  fighting  as  of  late  days  to  fo 
little  purpofe  •,  arms,  except  they  have  a  root  in  policy,  are  altogether  fruitlefs. 
In  the  war  betv/een  the  king  and  the  parlament,  not  the  nation  only,  but  the  po- 
licy of  it  was  divided  ;  and  which  part  of  it  was  upon  the  better  foundation  ? 
Confid.p.5t.  BUT,  fays  he,  Ragufa  and  San  Marino  are  commended  for  their  upright  and  equal 
frame  of  government,  and  yet  have  hardly  extended  their  dominion  beyond  the  ftze  of  a 
handfom  manmr. 

Have  Ragufa  or  San  Marino  bin  conquer'd  by  the  armvSof  any  monarch  ?  for 
this  (I  take  it)  is  the  queftion  i^tho,  if  they  had,  thefe  being  commonwealths  un- 
arm'd,  it  were  nothing  to  the  purpoie.  The  queftion  of  increafe  is  another  point. 
Lacedemon  could  not  increale  (becaule  her  frame  was  of  another  nature)  without 
ruin  -,  yet  was  Ihe  not  conquer'd,  by  any  monarch. 
Confid.p.  52.  Com,  com,  fays  he,  for  all  this;  //  is  not  the  perfcBion  of  government,  hut  the 
populoufnefs  of  a  nation,  the  natuml  valor  of  the  inhabitants,  the  abundance  of  horfes, 
arms,  and  other  thi-igs  neceffary  for  equipping  cf  an  army,  ajjifled  with  a  good  military 
difciplin,  that  qualify  a  people  for  conqueft ;  and  where  thefe  concur,  victory  is  intail'd 
upon  them.     Very  fine  ! 

As  if  thefe  could  concur  any  otherwife  than  by  virtue  of  the  policy.  For  ex- 
EfTay  29.  ample,  there  is  no  nation  under  heaven  more  populous  than  France :  yet,  fays  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too  many,  the  commons  will  be  bafe,  and  net  the 
hundredth  poll  fit  for  a  helmit,  as  may  be  feen  by  comparifon  <?/ England  w;V/^  France, 
ivherof  the  former,  tho  far  lefs  in  territory  and  populoufnefs,  has  bin  neverthelefs  the 
overmatch  \  in  regard  the  middle  people  in  England  make  good  foldiers,  vihich  the  pea- 
fants  in  France  do  not.  This  therfore  was  from  the  policy,  by  which  the  one  has- 
bin  the  frecft,  and  the  other  the  moft  inflav'd  fubjeft  in  the  world  ;  and  not  from 
populoufneis,  in  which  cafe  France  muft  have  bin  the  overmatch. 

The  like  is  obfervable  in  the  natural  valor  of  the  people,  there  being  no  greater 
courage  of  an  infantry,  than  that  of  the  middle  people  in  Ei^glajid,  wher^s  the  pea- 
fant  having  none  at  all,  is  never  us'd  in  arms.  Again,  France  h.^%  one.  of  the  beft 
cavalrys  in  the  world,  which  the  Englifh  never  had,'  yet  it  avail'd  her  not.  Vidtory 
is  more  efpecially  intail'd  upon  courage,  and  courage  upon  liberty,  which  grows 
not  without  a  root  planted  in  the  policy  or  foundation  of  the  government. 

ALEXANDER  with  a  handful  of  freemen  overcamiC  the  greatefl  abundance  of 
horfes,  arms,  and  other  things  neceffary  for  the  equipping  of  an  army,  the  hugeit 
srmys,  the  moft  vaft  and  populous  empire  in  the  world  :  and  when  he  had  don, 
could  not  by  all  thefe  i'ubdue  that  handful  of  freer  men  (tho  he  kill'd  Clytus  wiili- 
his  own  hand  in  the  quarrel)  to  the  fervil  cuftoms  of  that  empire.  And  that  the 
beft  military  difciplin  deriv'd  from  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  I  intimated  before, 
and  have  fliewn  at  large  in  other  places. 

But  the  prevaricator  neither  minds  what  is  faid,  nor  cares  what  he  fays  ;  to 
affirm  that  a  commonwealth  was  never  conquer'd  by  any  monarch,  and  that  a 

common- 
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commonwealth  has  conquer'd  many  monarchs,  or  frequently  led  mighty  kings  in   Chap.  XI. 
triumph,  is  to  run  upon  the  foil,  the  fecond  propofition  being  with  him  no  more    ._     - ,-     ' 
than  only  the  ccnveriion  of  the  firft.     As  if  that  Rome  was  not  conquer'd  by  the   Confid.p.  5-. 
world,  and  that  the  world  was  conquer'd  by  Rome,  were  but  a  fimple  converfion. 
So  the  world  having  not  conquer'd  Vetiice,  it   muft  follow,  that  Venice  has   con- 
quer'd the  world.     Do  we  take,  or  are  we  taken  ?  nor  is  he  thus  fatisfy'd  to  burn 
his  lingers,  but  he  will  blifter  his  tongue. 

Where  I  faid  that  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  confiding  of  all  them  that  firft 
fled  from  the  main  land  to  thole  ilands  where  the  city  is  now  planted,  at  the  infti- 
tution  took  in  the  luhole  people,  he  would  make  you  believe  I  had  iaid  that  t\\^  fenat 
of  Venice,  at  the  firft  inftitution,  took  in  the  whole  people :  it  is  matter  of  faft,  and  Confid.  p.  70. 
that  in  v/hich  his  integrity  will  be  apparent  to  every  man's  judgment.  1  pray  fee  Oceana,p.4i. 
the  places.  And  yet  when  he  has  put  this  trick  upon  me,  he  tells  me,  perhaps  it 
is  tiot  true  -,  and  this  only  I  grant  him  paft  peradventure  is  falfe,  whether  that  I 
faid  it,  or  that  the  thing  is  poffible.  For  how  is  it  poffible,  that  the  fenat,  which 
is  no  othcrwife  fuch  than  as  it  confifts  of  the  ariftocracy,  or  feleft  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, fhould  take  in  the  whole  people  ?  it  is  true,  that  good  authors,  both  antient 
and  modern,  v/hen  they  fpeak  of  the  fenat  of /^o;??^',  or  of  ^mr^  hiftorically,  imply 
the  people.  Machiavel  fpeaks  of  the  magiftracy  of  Publiiius  Philo,  as  pro- 
long'd  by  the  fenat  of  Rome,  without  making  any  mention  of  the  people,  by  whom 
neverthelefs  it  was  granted  :  the  like  is  ufual  with  other  authors.  Thuanus  feldom. 
mentions  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  but  by  the  name  of  the  fenat ;  vi-hich  not 
underftood  by  the  learned  Confiderer,  where  Contarini  fpeaks  in  the  fam.e  manner 
of  the  courfes  taken  by  the  commonwealth  oi  Venice,  for  withholding  the  fubjeft  in. 
the  city  from  fedition,  he  takes  him  to  be'  fpeaking  of  the  means  wherby  the  ienat 
(an't  pleafe  you)  keeps  the  people  under :  and  fo  having  put  one  trick  upon  me, 
and  another  upon  Contarini,  thefe  two  are  his  premifes,  whence  he  draws  this 
Gonclufion ;  that  Venice  is  as  much  as  ojty  in  the  world  an  inequal  commonwealth. 
Now  the  conclufion  you  know  nobody  can  deny. 

C  H  A  P.     XI. 

Whether  there  he  not  an  Agrarian,  orfom  Laiv  of  Laivs  of  that  Nature.,  to- 
fupply  the  Defect  of  it  in  every  Commoniveaith  :  And  ^whether  the  Agra- 
rian, as  it  is  fated  in  Oceana,  be  not  equal  and  fatisfaciary  to  all  In- 
terefs. 

IN  this  chapter  the  prevaricator's  devices  are  tlie  moft  welfavor'd  :  for  wheras^ 
the  agrarian  of  Oceana  dos  no  more  than  pin  the  bafket,  which  is  already  fill'd, 
he  gets  up  into  the  tree  v/hcre  the  birds  have  long  fmce  eaten  all  the  cherrys,  and 
with  what  clouts  he  can  rake  up,  makes  a  moft  ridiculous  fcarcrow.  This  pains 
he  needed  not  to  have  taken,  if  he  had  .not  flighted  overmuch  the  Lexicon,  of  which 
he  allows  me  to  be  the  author ;  yet  will  have  it,  that  he  unaerftood  the  words  be- 
fore, fom  of  which  neverthelefs  his  ill  underftanding  requires  fl:iOuld  be  further  in- 
terpreted in  this  place,  as  property,  balance,  agrarian,  and  leveiang. 

2  PROPERTy 
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J'roperty  is  that  which  is  ever)'  man's  own  by  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  of  this 
there  is  nothing  ftirr'd,  but  all  intirely  left  as  it  was  found  by  the  agrarian  of 
Oceana. 

Property  in  mony  (except,  as  has  bin  fliewn,  in  citys  that  have  little  or  no  ter- 
ritory) corns  not  to  the  prefent  account.  But  property  in  land,  according  to  the 
diltribution  that  happens  to  be  of  the  fame,  caufes  the  political  balance  producing 
empire  of  the  like  nature  :  that  is,  if  the  property  in  lands  be  fo  diffus'd  thro  the 
whole  people  that  neither  one  landlord,  nor  a  few  landlords  overbalance  them,  the 
empire  is  popular.  If  the  property  in  lands  be  fo  ingroft  by  the  few,  that  they 
overbalance  the  whole  people,  the  empire  is  ariftocratical,  or  mix'd  monarchy  j 
but  if  property  in  lands  be  in  one  landlord,  to  fuch  a  proportion  as  overbalances 
the  whole  people,  the  empire  is  abfclute  monarchy.  So  the  political  balance  is 
threefold,  democratical,  ariftocratical,  and  monarchical. 

Each  of  thefe  balances  may  be  introduc'd  either  by  the  legiflator  at  the  infti- 
tution  of  the  government,  or  by  civil  viciffitude,  alienation,  or  alteration  of  pro- 
perty under  government. 

Examples  of  the  balance  introduc'd  at  the  inftitution,  and  by  the  legiflator,  are' 
firft  thofe  in  T^rtf/,  and  Lacede?)W/7,  introduc'd  by  God  or  Moses,  and  Lvcurgus, 
which  were  democratical  or  popular.  Secondly,  thofe  in  England^  France,  and 
Spain,  introduc'd  by  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Saxons,  and  Franks,  which  were  arifto- 
cratical, or  fuch  as  produced  the  government  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 
Thirdly,  thofe  in  the  Eaji  and  Turky,  introduc'd  by  Nimrod  and  Mahomet  or 
Ottoman,  which  were  purely  monarchical. 

Examples  of  the  balance  introduc'd  by  civil  viciffitude,  alienation,  or  alteration 
of  property  under  government,  are  in  Florence,  where  the  Medici  attaining  to  ex- 
Pauran.  ceffive  wealth,  the  balance  alter'd  from  popular  to  monarchical :  in  Greece,  where 

Corinth.  /^^  Argives  being  lovers  of  equality  and  liberty,  reduc'd  the  power  of  their  kings  to  fo 

fmall  a  matter,  that  there  remained  to  the  children  and  fucceffors  of  Cisus  little  more 
than  the  title,  where  the  balance  alter'd  from  monarchical  to  popular.  In  Rome, 
about  the  time  of  Crassus,  the  nobility  having  eaten  the  people  out  of  their  lands, 
the  balance  alter'd  from  popular,  firft  to  ariftocratical,  as  in  the  triumvirs,  C/esar, 
Pompey  and  Crassus  -,  and  then  to  monarchical,  as  when  Crassus  being  dead, 
Arift.  Pol.  and  Pompey  conquer'd,  the  whole  came  to  C/Sisar.  /«  Tarentum,  and  not  long 
'  5*  ^•3'  after  the  war  with  the  Medes,  the  nobility  being  wafted  and  overcom  by  lapyges,  the 
balance,  and  with  that  the  commonwealth,  changed  from  ariftocratical  to  popular  :  the 
like  of  late  has  difcover'd  itfelf  in  Oceana.  When  a  balance  coms  fo  thro  civil  vi- 
ciffitude to  be  chang'd,  that  the  change  cannot  be  attributed  to  human  providence, 
it  is  more  peculiarly  to  be  afcrib'd  to  the  hand  of  God  •,  and  fo  when  there  happens 
to  be  an  irrefiftiblc  change  of  the  balance,  not  the  old  government  which  God  has 
repeal'd,  but  the  new  government  which  he  diftats  as  prefent  legiflator,  is  of  divine 
right. 

This  volubility  of  the  balance  being  apparent,  it  belongs  to  legiflators  to  have 
eys,  and  to  occur  with  fom  prudential  or  legal  remedy  or  prevention  :  and  the  laws 
that  are  made  in  this  cafe  are  call'd  agrarian.  So  an  agrarian  is  a  law  fixing  the 
balance  of  a  government  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  cannot  alter. 

This  may  be  don  divers  ways,  as  by  intailing  the  lands  upon  certain  familys, 

without  power  of  alienation  in  any  cafe,  as  in  Ifrael  and  Lacedemon  ;  or,  except 

with  leave  of  the  magiftrat,  as  in  Spain :  but  this,  by  making  fom  familys  too 

9  fecure. 
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fecure,  as  thofe  in  poffefllon,  and  others  too  defpairing,  as  thofe  not  in  pofleflion,   Chap.  XI. 
may  make  the  whole  people  lefs  induftrious.  '        ^-    j 

Wherfore  the  other  way,  which  by  the  regulation  of  purchafes  ordains  only 
that  a  man's  land  {hall  not  excede  fom  certain  proportion ;  for  example,  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year  •,  or,  exceding  fuch  a  proportion,  fliall  divide  in  defcending  tO' 
the  children,  fo  foon  as  being  more  than  one  they  fhall  be  capable  of  fuch  a  divi- 
fion,  or  fubdivifion,  till  the  greater  Ihare  excedes  not  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
in  land,  lying  and  being  within  the  native  territory,  is  that  which  is  receiv'd  and 
eftablifli'd  by  the  commonwealth  of  Ocsana. 

Bv  levelling,  they  who  ufe  the  v/ord  feem  to  underftand,  when  a  people  rlfing 
invades  the  lands  and  eftates  of  the  richer  fort,  and  divides  them  equally  among 
themfelves  ;  as  for  example, — no  where  in  the  world ;  this  being  that,  both  in  the 
way  and  in  the  end,  which  I  have  already  demonftrated  to  be  impoITible.  Now 
the  words  of  this  Lexicon  being  thus  interpreted,  let  us  hearken  what  the  prevarica- 
tor will  fay,  and  out  it  corns  in  this  manner  : 

TO  him  that  makes  property,  and  that  in  lands,  the  foundation  of  empire,  the  Confid. p.73i. 
efiahlifhing  of  an  agrarian  is  of  abfolutc  neceffity,  that  by  it  the  power  may  be  fix'-d  in 
thofe  hands  to  whom  it  was  at  f.rjl  committed. 

What  need  we  then  procede  any  further,  while  he  having  no  where  difprov'd 
the  balance  in  thefe  words,  gives  up  the  whole  caufe  ?  for  as  to  that  which  he  lays 
of  mony,  feeing  neither  the  vafi:  treafure  of  Henry  the  yth  alter'd  the  balance  of 
England,  nor  the  revenue  of  the  Indys  alters  that  of  Spain,  this  retrait  (except  m 
the  cafes  excepted)  is  long  fince  baricado'd.  But  he  is  on  and  off,  and,  any  thing 
to  the  contrary  notwithftanding,  gives  you  this  for  certain. 

THE  examples  of  an  agrarian  are  fo  infrequent,  that  Mr.  Harringto>o'  is  con- 
Jiraifi'd  to  wave  all  but  two  commonzvealths  ;  and  can  find  in  the  whole  extent  of  hijiory 
only  Ifrael  «/7iLacedemon  to  faften  upon. 

A  MAN  that  has  read  my  writings,  or  is  flcill'd  in  hiftory,  cannot  chufe  but  fee 
how  he  flurs  his  dice;  neverthelefs  to  make  this  a  little  more  apparent.  It  has'  p^j,  -  ^ 
feem'd  to  fom  (fays  Aristotle)  the  main  point  of  injiitution  in  government,  to  order 
riches  right ;  whence  other-wife  derives  all  civil  difcord.  Upon  this  ground  Phaleas 
the  Chalcedonian  legijlator  made  it  his  firft  work  to  introduce  equality  of  goods  ;  and 
Plato  in  his  laws  allows  not  increafe  to  a  poffeffion  beyond  certain  bounds.  The  Ar- 
gives  and  the  Meflenians  had  each  their  agrarian  after  the  matiner  of  l^actdemon.  If 
a  man  fhall  tranflate  the  words  (apiTn,  ^aua^i?  ■rroXiTuoi,  virtus  (J  facultas  civilis)  po-  PI'"f.  Lycurg.. 
litical  virtue  or  faculty,  where  he  finds  them  in  Aristotle's  politics  (as  1  make 
bold,  and  appeal  to  the  reader  whetlier  too  bold  to  do)  by  the  words  political  ba- 
lance, underftood  as  I  have  ftated  the  thing,  it  v/iil  give  fuch  a  light  to  the  author,, 
as  will  go  nearer  than  any  thing  alleg'd  (as  before  by  this  prevaricator)  to  deprive 
me  of  the  honor  of  that  invendon.  For  example,  where  Ari'Totle  fays,  If  one  Po'.  1- 3- c.9,. 
man,  or  fuch  a  number  of  men,  as  to  the  capacity  of  government  com  within  the  compafs 
of  the  few,  excel  all  the  refi  {nxr  ccjxeTAv]  in  balance,  or  in  fnch  a  manner,  that  the 
{Suvu^iq  TToM-im)  political  faculties  or  ejlates  rf  all  the  reft  be  not  able  to  hold  weight 
with  him  or  them,  they  will  never  condefcend  to  fhare  equally  with  the  reft  in  foiver,. 
•whom  they  excel  in  balance  ;  ncr  is  it  to  any  purpofe  to  give  them  laws,  who  will  be  as- 
the  gods,  their  own  laws,  and  will  anfwer  the  people  as  the  lions  are  faid  by  Aktis- 
THENEs  to  have  anfwer ed  the  hares,  when  they  had  concluded,  that  every  one  ought  to 
have  an  eq_ual  portion.     For  this  caufe  (he  adds)  citys  that  live  under  popular  power,. 

have: 
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have  hijiittiied  the  oftracifm  for  the  prefervation  of  'equality  ;  by  which,  if  a  man  in- 
crcafe  in  riches,  retinue,  or  popularity,  above  what  is  fafe,  they  can  remove  him  {w'nh- 
out  lufs  of  honor  or  cikaie)  for  a  time. 

If  the  Confiderer  thinks  that  I  have  ftrain'd  courtefy  with  Aristotle  (who  in- 
deed is  not  always  of  one  mind)  further  than  is  warrantable,  in  relation  to  the  ba- 
lance, be  it  as  he  pleafes  ;  I  who  muft  either  have  the  more  of  authority,  or  the 
lefs  of  competition  in  the  point,  fliall  lofe  neither  way.  However,  it  is  in  this 
place  enough  that  the  ojlracifm  being  of  like  nature,  was  that  which  fupplfd  the  de- 
fect, in  the  Grecian  citys,  of  an  agrarian.  To  precede  then  to  Rome,  that  the  peo- 
ple there,  by  ftriving  for  an  agrarian,  drove  to  fave  their  liberty,  is  apparent,  in 
that  thro  the  want  of  fuch  a  law,  or  tlie  nonobfervance  of  it,  the  commonwealth 
came  pjp.inly  to  ruin.  If  a  Venetian  lliould  keep  a  table,  or  have  his  houfe  fur- 
nifh'd  with  retainers,  he  would  be  obnoxious  to  the  council  of  ten  -,  and  if  the  belt 
of  them  appear  with  other  ftate  or  equipage  than  is  allow'd  to  the  meaneft,  he  is 
obnoxious  to  the  officers  of  the  pomp  :  whicli  two  orders  in  a  commonwealth, 
where  the  gentry  have  but  fmall  eftates  in  land,  are  as  much  as  needs  be  in  lieu  of 
an  agrarian.  But  the  German  republics  liave  no  more  to  fupply  the  place  of  this 
law,  than  that  eftates  dei'cending  are  divided  among  the  children  j  which  fure  no 
man  but  v/ill  fay  muft  needs  be  both  jull  and  pious  :  and  we  aflc  you  no  more  in 
Oceana,  where  grant  this,  and  you  grant  tiie  v/hole  agrarian.  Thus  had  I  let  him 
all  the  commonwealths  in  the  world  before ;  and  fo  it  is  no  fault  of  mine,  that  he 
will  throw  but  at  three  of  them  :  thefe  are  Tfrael,  Lacedemon,  and  Oceana. 

Confid.p.  77.  First  at  Ifrael :  Mr.  Harrington  (fays  he)  thinks  not  upon  the  promife  of  God 
to  Abraham  ('whence  the  Ifraelites  derived  their  right  to  the  land  of  Canaan)  but 
confiders  the  divifion  of  the  lands  as  a  politic  conflitution  upon  which  the  government 
was  founded,  tho  in  the  whole  hijiory  of  the  bible  there  be  not  the  leafl  footftep  of  fuch  a 
defign.  .  _  _ 

What  means  the  man  !  the  right  of  an.  Ifraelite  to  his  land  derived  from  the  pro- 
mife of  God  to  Abraham,  therfore  the  right  of  an  Oceancr  to  his  land  mult  derive 
from  the  promife  of  God  to  Abraham?  or,  why  elfe  Ihould  I  in  fpeaking  of 
Oceana  (where  property  is  taken  as  it  was  found,  and  not  ftirr'd  a  hair)  think  on 
the  promife  to  Akraham.''  nor  matters  it  for  the  manner  ofdivilion,  feeing  that 
was  made,  and  this  was  found  made,  each  according  to  the  law  of  the  government. 
But  in  fhe  whole  bible  (fays  he)  there  is  not  the  leafl  footjlep  that  the  end  of  the  ifrae- 
litifli  ..  -'arian  ivas  political,  cr  that  it  was  intended  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

THE  fcotfleps  of  God,  by  the  teflimony  of  David,  may  be  feen  in  the  deep 
waters,  much  more,  by  the  confent  of  the  whole  bii^le,  inland,  cr  in  the  founda- 
tion of  empire  ;  unlefs  we  make  the  footfteps  of  God  to  be  one  thing,  and  his  ways 

<  another,  which  as  to  government  are  thefe. 

Crot.  ad  God  by  the  ballot  of  Ifrael  (more  fully  defcrib'd  in  the  next  book)  divided  the 

hLm  z6,  J-,  jgj^j  ^{-Qj^  refpcft  had  to  the  princes  and  patriarchs  for  the  reft)  to  every  one  his  in- 
heritance, according  to  the  number  of  names,  which  were  drawn  out  of  cne  urn  firft, 
and  the  lots  of  land  (the  meafure  with  the  goodnefs  of  the  fiine  confider'd)  drawn 
afterwards  out  of  the  other  urn  to  thofe  names.  Wherfore  God  ordaining  the 
caufe,  and  the  caufe  of  necefllty  producing  the  effefl:,  God  in  ordaining  thi  b:;lance 
intended  popular  governmeiit.  Ikit  when  the  people  admitii'^g  of  no  nay,  would 
have  a  king,  God  therupon  commanding  Samuel  iofhew  them  the  manner  of  the 

king. 
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king,  Samuel  declar'd  to  the  people  concerning  the  manner  or  policy  of  the  king,  Chap.  XI. 

laying,  He  will  take  your  fields  and  your  vmyards,  and  your  oliveyards.,  even  the  b  eft  uf    .- — ^. > 

them\,  and  give  to  his  ferv ants  (which  kind  of  preceding  muft  needs  create  the  ba-    '  ^^^-  ^• 

lance  of  a  nobility  ;).over  and  above  this,  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  feed,  and  of 

your  vinyards,  and  of  your  fheep  (by  way  of  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  armys) 

and  thus  your  daughters  fJjall  com  to  be  his  cooks  and  confeSIioners,  and  your  fans  to 

run  before  his  chariot.     There  is  not  from  the  balance  to  the  fuperftrudtures  a  more 

perfecft  defcription  of  a  monarchy  by  a  nobility.     For  the  third  branch,  the  people 

of  £j;)'/)/ in  time  of  tiie  famin,  v^hich  was  very  fore,  com  to  Joseph,  faying,  buy  Gen.  47.  19, 

us  and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be  fervants  to  F  bar  aou.     And  ^^^ 

Joseph  bought  all  the  land  c/ Egypt  (except  thcfe  of  the priefts)  for  Pharaoh.     So 

the  land  beca-me  Pharaoh's,  who  left  the  remembrance  of  their  former  property  by 

lively  marks  and  continual  remembrancers  fliould  ftir  them  up  (as  the  Vandals  m  f^rot.  ad 

Africa,  ftript  in  like  manner  of  their  property,  and  yet  remaining  in  their  antient  ^^"'  ^'^' 

dwellings,  were  ftirr'd  up  by  their  women)  to  fedition,  remov'd  the  people  thus 

fold,  or  drave  them  like  cattel  even  from  one  end  of  the  borders  c/Egypt  to  the  other 

end  therof.     In  which  you  have  the  balance  of  a  fole  landlord  or  ablblute  prince, 

with  the  miferable,  and  yet  neceflary  confequence  of  an  inflav'd  people.     Now  the 

balance  of  governments  throout  the  Scriptures  being  of  thefe  kinds,  and  no  other, 

the  balance  of  Oceana  is  exadtly  calculated  to  the  moft  approv'd  wav,  and  the 

cl^axt^  footfteps  of  God  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  bible :  and  wheras  the  Jui/ile  was  a 

law  inftituted  for  prefervation  of  the  popular  balance  from  alteration,  fo  is  the 

agrarian  in  Oceana. 

But  fays  the  prevaricator  hocus  pocus,  or  in  the  name  of  wonder,  how  can  this 
agrarian  be  the  foundation  of  that  government  which  had  fubfifted  more  than  forty  five 
years  without  it  ?  for  they  were  fo  long  after  the  giving  of  this  law  for  the  divijion  of 
the  land,  before  they  had  the  land  to  divide. 

Which  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay  upon  that  other  law  of  the  like  date,  judges  and 
officers  fh alt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  ;  hocus  pocus,  or  in  ti.e  name  of  wonder, 
how  fhould  the  children  oi Ifrael  make  them  judges  and  officeis  in  their  gates,  be- 
fore they  had  any  gates  to  make  them  in  ?  fine  Iport  to  be  play'd  by  an  attorny  for 
the  clergy  with  Scripture,  where  it  is  plain  enough  that  the  laws  of  a  commonwealth 
were  given  by  Moses  to  an  army,  to  be  put  in  execution  when  that  army  fnould  b^-- ' 
com  a  commonwealth,  as  happen'd  under  Joshua. 

But  no  faying  will  fcrve  his  turn.  If  this  agrarian  were  meant  as  fundamental  to 
the  government,  the  provifwn  (he  will  have  it)  was  weak,  and  not  proper  for  attaining 
the  end  proposed,  there  being,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  to  hinder,  but  that 
the  whole  country  might  for  the  fpace  of  near  fifty  years,  that  is,  the  tr.ne  between  the 
two  jubilcs,  have  com  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  fo  have  deftrofd  balance,  agra- 
rian, government  and  all. 

This  they  that  boaft  of  their  mathematics  might  have  taken  the  pains  (before 
they  had  bin  fo  confident)  to  have  demonftrated  polTible  -,  as  how  or  by  what  means 
one  lot  could  com  in  fifty  years  to  be  multiply'd  fix  hundred  thoufand  times,  and 
that  without  ufury,  which  bar  (the  Ifraelits  being  no  merchants)  was  thought  luf- 
ficient  to  be  given :  or  thus  to  call  the  prudence  of  God  by  their  impra«5ticable 
phanfys  in  queftion,  is  abominable. 

I  would  have  divines  (as  this  prevaricator  perfuades,  and  it  fliould  fcem  has 
peifuaded  fom  of  them)  to  overthrow  the  commonwealth  oi  Ifrael;  for  otherwise  I 

N  n  will 
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Book  I.     will  give  them  my  v/ord  they  Ihall  never  be  able  to  touch  that  of  Oceana,  which, 

' » '   except  in  the  hereditary  fuccefllon  and  dignity  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the 

patriarchs,  and  that  the  fenat  was  for  life,  differs  not  from  the  former :  for  as  to 
the  divers  working  up  of  the  iuperftrudlures  in  divers  commonwealths,  according  to 
the  diveriity  of  occafions,  it  corns  to  Jio  accountable  difference;  and  much,  1  con- 
ceive, of  this  carving  or  finifhing  in  Ifrael;  (which  had  it  bin  extant,  would  per- 
haps have  Hiewn  a  greater  refemblance)  is  loft.  For  the  fenats,  as  to  their  num- 
bers, that  of  the  300  in  Oceana,  confidering  the  bulk  of  the  people,  excedes  not 
that  of  the  feventy  in  Ifrael;  the  fuccefTion  and  dignity  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes 
.and  of  the  patriarchs  was  ordaia'd  for  the  prefervation  of  the  pedigrees,  which 
(Christ  being  born)  are  not  any  more  to  be  of  like  confequence;  and  that  the  fe- 
nators  were  for  life,  deriv'd  from  a  former  cuftom  of  fuch  a  number  of  elders  exer- 
cifing  fom  authority  in  Egypt  (tho  not  that  of  the  fenat  till  it  was  initituted  by  God) 
from  the  defcent  of  the  patriarchs  into  that  land,  who  being  at  thei  delcent  feventy 
perfons,  and  governing  their  fa  nilys  by  the  right  of  paternity,  as  the  people  in- 
creas'd,  and  they  came  to  dy,  had  their  fucccirors  appointed  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  number  of  feventy,  in  remembrance  of  thole  patriarchs,  was  diligently 
preferv'd.  And  for  as  much  as  the  patriarchs  governing  their  own  familys  (which 
at  firft  were  all)  in  their  own  right,  were  confequentjy  for  life,  this  alio  pleas'd  in 
the  fubftitution  of  others.  Thefe  things  rightly  confider'd,  I  have  not  vary'd  from 
the  authority  of  Ifrael  in  a  tittle,  there  being  neither  any  fuch  necefTary  ufe  of  pe- 
digrees, nor  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  elders  for  life  in  Oceana  ;  and  unleis  a 
man  will  fay,  that  we  ought  to  have  the  like  effefl:  where  there  is  not  the  like  caufe 
(which  were  abfurd)  the  authority  of  a  commonwealth  holds  no  otherwife  tlian 
from  the  caufe  to  the  effect. 

OCEANA,  I  fay,  cannot  be  wounded  but  by  piercing  the  authority  of  Ifraely 
with  which  flie  is  arm'd  cap  a  pe.     It  is  true,  as  the  prevaricator  fays  in  anorher 

Confid,  p.  36.  place,  that  la'-d!  can  oblige  only  thofe  to  ivhom  it  was  given ;  and  that  the  laws  of 
Ifrael  were  given,  as  to  the  power  or  obligation  of  them,  only  to  the  children  <?/ Ifrael. 
But  the  power,  as  has  bin  Hiewn,  of  a  commonwealth,  and  her  authority,  are 
different  things ;  her  power  extends  no  further  than  her  own  people,  but  lier  au- 
thority may  govern  others,  as  that  of  Athens  did  Rome,  when  the  latter  wrote  her 
twelve  tables  by  the  copy  of  the  former.  In  this  manner,  tho  a  man,  or  a  com- 
monwealth, writing  out  of  antient  governments,  have  liberty  to  chufe  that  which 
futes  beft  with  the  occafion,  out  of  any  •,  yet  (whether  we  confider  the  wifdom  and 
juftice  of  the  legiflator  fupremely  good,  or  the  excellency  of  the  laws)  the  prero- 
gative of  authority,  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  admits  it,  muft  needs  belong  to 
Ifrael.  That  this  opinion  Iliould  go  fore  with  divines,  is  ftrange ;  and  yet  if  there 
be  any  feeling  of  their  pulfe  by  this  their  advocate  or  attorny,  it  is  as  true. 

In  his  epift.  For  while  he  finds  me  writing  out  of  Venice,  he  tells  me,   I  have  wifely  put  my- 

felf  under  protection  or  authority,  againfi  whom  he  dares  not  make  war,  left  he  fljould 
take  part  with  the  Turk. 

^onfid.  p.  39.       But  when  he  finds  me  writing  out  of  Ifrael,  he  tells  me,  that  he  is  not  aware  of 
/  any  prerogative  of  authority  belonging  to  the  Ifraelitifh  more  than  any  other  republic  : 

which  is  to  take  part  with  the  devil. 

So  much  for  Ifrael.     Now  for  Lacedemon  ;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  Ihake  a 
friend  or  two  by  the  hand,  as  I  go. 

Thk 
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Chap.  XL 


Pol.  L.  s. 


Plut.  Lycar. 


The  firft  is  Aristotle,  in  thefe  words : 

INE^IUALITT  is  the  fource  cf  all  /edition,  as  when  the- riches  of  one  or  the  few 
com  to  caufe  fuch  an  overbalance  as  draws  the  commonwealth  into  monarchy  or  oligarchy ; 
for  prevention  wherof  the  oflracifm  has  bin  of  ufe  in  divers  places,  as  at  Argos  and 
Athens.  But  it  were  better  -to  provide  in  the  beginning,  that  there  be  no  fuch  difeafe 
in  the  commomvealth,  than  to  com  afterwards  to  her  cure. 

The  fecond  is  Plutarch,  in  thefe  words  : 

'L.Ycvv^.Gvs  judging  that  there  ought  to  be  no  other  inequality  among  citizens  of  the 
fame  commonwealth  than  what  derives  from  their  virtues,  divided  the  land  fo  equally 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  that  on  a  day  beholding  the  harvefl  of  their  lots  lying  by 
cocks  or  ricks  in  the  field,  be  laughing  faid,  that  it  feem'd  to  him  they  were  all  brothers. 

The  third  fhould  have  bin  the  confiderer,  but  he  is  at  feud  with  us  all, 

Confid.  p.  78. 

I' HE  defign  of  Lycurgus,  he  profefTes,  was  not  fo  much  to  attain  an  equality  in 
the  frame  of  his  government,  as  to  drive  into  exile  riches,  and  the  effects  of  them, 
luxury  and  debauchery. 

Gentlemen,  What  do  you  fay?  you  have  the  judgment  of  three  great  philofo- 
phers,  and  may  make  your  own  choice ;  only  except  he  that  has  but  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  can  have  wine  and  women  at  as  full  command,  and  retainers  in  as 
great  plenty,  as  he  that  has  ten  thoufand,  I  fliould  think  thefe  advantages  accru'd 
from  inequality,  and  that  Lycurgus  had  fkill  enough  in  a  commonwealth  to  fee 
as  much.  No,  fays  the  prevaricator,  it  appears  far  otherwife,  in  that  he  admitted 
of  no  mony  but  old  iron,  a  cartload  of  which  was  worth  little.  Well,  but  in  Ifrael, 
where  filver  and  gold  was  worth  enough,  my  gentleman' would  have  it,  that  one 
man  in  the  compafs  of  fifty  years  might  pur  chafe  the  whole  land,  tho  that  country  was 
much  larger  than  this :  and  yet  where,  if  the  people  had  us'd  mony,  they  would 
have  us'd  trade,  and  ufing  both,  fuch  a  thing,  thro  the  (Iraitnefs  of  the  territory, 
might  have  happen'd,  he  will  not  conceive  the  like  to  hr.ve  bin  pofilble.  No,  tho 
he  has  an  example  of  it  in  Lysander,  who  by  the  fpoil  of  Athens  ruin'd  the  agra- 
rian, firft  by  the  overbalance  that  a  man's  mony  came  to  hold  to  his  lot  •,  then  by 
eating  out  the  lots  themfelves,  and  in  thofe  the  equality  of  the  commonwealth. 
But  theie  things  he  interprets  pleaiivntly,  as  if  the  vow  of  voluntary  poverty  (fo  he 
calls  it)  beijig  broken,  the  commonwealth,  like  a  forfworn  wretch,  had  gon  and  hang' d 
her  f elf :  a  phanfy  too  rank,  I  doubt,  of  the  cloyfter,  to  be  good  at  this  work. 

But  wheras  Plutarch,  upon  the  narrownefs  of  thefe  lots  (which  had  they  bin 
larger,  muft  have  made  the  citizens  fewer  than  thirty  thoufand,  and  fo  unable  to 
defend  the  commonwealth)  and  ufe  of  this  fame  old  and  rufty  iron  inftead  of  mony,  piut.  Lycur. 
obferves  it  came  by  this  means  to  pal's  that  there  v/as  neither  a  fine  orator,  fortune- 
teller, baud,  nor  gcldfmith,  to  be  found  in  Lacedemon  ;  our  confiderer  profeffes, 

THA^T  it  is  to  him  as  ftrange  as  any  thing  in  hiftory,  that  Lycurgus  fijoidd  find 
credit  enough  to  fettle  a  government,  which  carrfd  along  with  it  fo  much  want  and 
hardfijip  to  particular  men,  that  the  total  abfence  of  government  could  fcar^ce  have  put 
them  into  a  worfe  condition  ;  the  laws  that  he  made  prohibiting  the  ufe  of  thofe  things, 

N  n  2  which 
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Book  I.      ivhich  to  injoy  with  Jecitrity,  is  that  only  to  other  men  that  makes  the  yoke  of  laivs 

u— -V '    fupporlabk. 

Here  he  is  no  monk  again-,  I  would  afk  him  no  more,  than  that  he  would  hold 
to  Ibmthing,  be  it  to  any  thing.  It  is  true,  we,  who  ])ave  bin  us'd  to  our  plum- 
pottage,  are  like  enough  to  make  faces  (as  did  tJie  king  of  Fontus)  at  the  Laccde- 
vionian  black  broth  :  but  who  has  open'd  his  mouth  againlt  plumpottage,  gilded 
coaches,  pages,  lacquys,  fair  mannorhoufes,  good  tables,  rich  furniture,  full 
puries,  univerfuies,  good  benefices,  fcariet  robes,  fquare  caps,  rich  jewels,  or  faid 
any  thing  that  would  not  multiply  all  this  ?  f'Fhy,  fays  he,  yeu  are  fo  far  right,  that 
the  voice  of  Lycurgus'j  agrarian  was,  Every  man  flmll  be  ihus  poor  ;  and  that  of 
yours  is,  that  no  man  floall  be  more  than  thus  rich.  This  is  an  argument  (an't  pleale 
you)  by  which  he  thinks  he  has  prov'd,  that  tliere  is  no  difference  between  the 
agrarian  that  was  in  Lacedemon,  and  that  which  is  in  Oceana :  for.  Sir,  whatfoever 
is  thus  and  thus,  is  like :  but  the  agrarian  of  Lacedemon  was  thus,  A  man  could 
have  no  mony,  or  none  that  deferv'd  that  name ;  and  the  agrarian  of  Oceana  is 
thus,  A  man's  mony  is  not  confin'd  :  therfore  the  agrarian  of  the  one,  and  of  the 
other,  are  like.  Was  it  not  a  great  grievance  in  Lacedemon,  think  you,  that  they 
had  no  fuch  logic  or  logician  ?  Be  this  as  it  will.  It  had  bin  impojfible,  fays  he,  for 
Lycurgus  to  have  Jettrd  his  government,  had  he  not  wifely  obtained  a  refponfe  from 
the  oracle  at  Delphos,  magnifying  and  recommending  it :  after  vMch  all  refijlance 
would  have  bin  downright  impiety  and  difobedience,  ivhich  concerns  Mr.  Harrington 
very  little.  The  Bible  then  is  not  fo  good  an  oracle  as  was  that  at  Delphos.  But 
this  refle6lion  has  a  tang  with  it,  that  makes  me  think  it  relates  to  that  where  he 

Confid.p.  18.  fays,  /  know  not  how,  but  Mr.  Harrington  has  taken  up  a  very  great  unkindnefs 
for  the  clergy.  He  will  know  nothing ;  neither  that  the  oracle  of  the  Scripture  is 
of  all  other  the  cleareft  for  a  commonwealth,  nor  that  the  clergy  being  generally 
againft  a  commonwealth,  are  in  tliis  below  the  priefts  of  Delphos,  who  were  more 
for  Lycurgus  than  thcfe  are  for  Moses.  But  hav'at  the  agrarian  of  Oceana  with 
the  whole  bail  of  dice,  and  at  five  throws. 
The  firfl  throw  is.  That  it  is  unjufi :  for, 

Codld.  p.  8j.  if  it  be  truly  ajferted  (in  Oceana,  page  the  37th)  that  government  is  founded  on 
property,  then  property  conjljts  in  nature  before  government,  and  government  is  to  be 
fitted  to  property,  not  property  to  government.  How  great  a  Jin  then  would  it  be  againft 
the  firfi  and  pur  eft  notion  of  juftice,  to  bring  in  a  government  not  only  different  from  but 
directly  dejtrucfive  to  the  fettl'd  property  of  Oceana,  where  (in  the  99th  page)  there 
are  confejt  to  be  three  hundred  per fons,  whofe  efiates  in  land  excede  the  Jiandard  of  two 
thoufand  pounds  a  year.  Let  me  not  be  chok'd  with  the  example  of  Lacedemon,  till 
Mr.  Harrington  has  fJjewn  us  the  power  of  his  perfuafion  with  the  nobility  0/"  Oceana, 
as  Lycurgus  with  them  of  Lacedemon,  to  throw  up  their  lands  to  be  parcel' d  by 
his  agrarian  (as  page  103.)  and  when  that  is  don,  I  ffjall  ccafe  to  complain  of  the  in- 
jufiice  of  it.  Nor  need  any  one  cf  thefe  three  hundred  be  put  to  own  a  Jhamc,  for  pre- 
ferring his  ovan  inter  eft  before  that  of  a  whole  nation  ;  for  tho  when  gcverinn-nt  is  once 
fix'd,  it  may  befit  to  fubmit  privat  to  public  utility,  yet  when  the  queftion  is  of  chufmg 
a  government,  every  particular  man  is  left  to  his  own  native  rights  whiih  cannot  be 
prefcriVd  agaiiifi  by  the  interefi.  of  all  the  reft  of  manlind. 

How  many  falfe  dice  there  are  in  this  throw  (becaufe  you  fee  I  have  little  to- 
do)  will  be  worth  counting. 

Wheras 
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Wheras   I  no  where  deny  property  to  derive  her  being  from  law;  he  infinuats  Chap.  XT. 
that  I  prefurne  property  to  be  in  nature.     There's  One.  - ,  -    _f , 

Wheras  in  natural  and  domeftic  viciffitude,  I  affert.  That  empire  is  to  follow 
the  legal  ftare  of  property ;  he  impofes,  as  if  I  had  affcrtud,  that  empire  mull  fol- 
low the  natural  ftate  of  property.     Ttvo. 

Wheras  in  violent  or  foren  viciffitude  (as  when  the  Ifraelits  pofTeft  themfelves 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.,  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Italy,  the  Franks  of  France,  the 
Saxons  of  England)  property,  in  order  to  the  government  to  be  introduc'd,  is  al- 
terable ;  he  infmuats  as  if  I  had  faid,  that  empire  muft  always  follow  the  ftate  of 
property,  not  as  it  may  be  alter'd  in  that  relation,  but  as  it  is  found.     Three. 

Wheras  the  government  of  Oceana  is  exaftly  fitted  to  property,  as  it  was  fettl'd 
before ;  he  infmuats  it  to  be  deftruiftive  to  the  fettl'd  property.     Four, 

Wheras  I  fay,  that  to  put  it  with  the  mofl,  they  that  are  proprietors  of  land 
in  Octana,  exceeding  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  do  not  excede  three  hundred  per- 
fons ;  he  fays,  that  I  have  confeft  they  be  three  hundred.     Five. 

Wheras  T  fliew  that  the  nobility  oi  Lacedemon,  upon  the  perfuafion  of  Lycur- 
Gus,  threw  up  their  eftates  to  be  parcel'd  by  his  agrarian  ;  but  that  in  Oceana,  it  is 
not  needful  or  requir'd  that  any  man  fnould  peart  with  a  farthing,  or  throw  up  one 
fhovelful  of  his  earth;  he  impofes,  as. if  I  went  about  to  perfuade  the  nobility  to 
throw  up  their  lands.     Six. 

Wheras  1  have  fhewn  that  no  one  of  thofe  within  the  three  hundred  can  have  any 
intereft  againft  the  agrarian ;  he,  without  fliewing  what  fuch  an  intereft  can  be, 
infinuats  that  they  have  an  intereft  againft  it.      Seven. 

Wheras  the  government  of  Oceana  gos  altogether  upon  confent,  and  happens 
not  only  to  fit  privat  tc  public,  but  even  public  to  privat  utility,  by  which  means 
it  IS  void  of  all  objedlion  ;  he  infinuats,  that  it  is  .againft  priv.it  utility.     Eight. 

Where  he  fays,  that  in  chufing  a  government  every  man  is  left  to  his  own  native 
right ;  he  infinuats  that  clic  agrarian  (which  dos  no  more  than  fix  property,  as  ftie 
found  it)  is  againft  native  :  ight.     Fiine. 

Wh&R/.s  God  has  givco  the  earth  to  the  fons  of  men,  which  native  right  (as  in 
cafe  a  man  for  hunger  ta'r.es  fo  much  as  will  feed  him,  and  no  more,  of  any  other 
man's  meat  or  herd)  prei  ibes  again-ft  legal  property,  and  is  the  caufe  why  the  • 
law  efteorns  noi  fuch  an  a6don  to  be  theft ;  he  infinuats  that  there  is  a  native  right 
in  legal  property,  which  c  ■.nnot  be  frefcrib'd  againft  by  the  intereft  of  all  the  reft  of 
mankind.     Ten. 

While  he  pleaded  the  cafe  of  monarchy,  levelling  was  concluded  lawful ;  in 
the  cafe  of  a  commonwealth,  which  afl<;s  no  fuch  favour,  levelling  is  concluded . 
unlawful.     Eleven. 

In  the  reformation  or  ^evel  as  to  monarchy,  tho  property  fubfifted  before  that 
level,  yet  property  was  to  be  fitted  to  the  government,  and  not  the  government  to 
property  ;  but  in  the  cafe  of  a  commonwealth  the  government  is  to  be  fitted  to  pro- 
perty, and  not  property  c;  the  governnient.     Twelve. 

I^f  that,  any  man  was  oound  to  relinquilh  his  native  right,  elfe  how  could  a  prince 
level  his  nobility  ?  In  ihis,  no  man  is  bound  to  relinquifii  his  native  right.  Thir- 
teen. 

In  that,  the  fame  rative  right  might  be  prefcrib'd  againft  by  the  prince ;  in  tiiis, 
it.  cannot  be  prefcrib'd  againft  by  the  intereft  of  mankind.     Fourteen. 

-   la 
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Book  I.  In  that,  no  nobleman  but  ought  to  own  a  fliame  if  he  preferr'd  his  intereft  before  - 

V V '    that  of  the  prince  •,  in  this,  no  nobleman  ought  to  own  a  Jhame  for  preferring  his  own 

interefi  before  that  of  a  whole  nation.     Fifteen. 

Would  you  have  any  more  ?  tliefe  fifteen  majors  and  tninors,  or  falfe  dice,  are 
foop'd  vip  again,  and  put  all  into  this  conclufion  or  box,  like  themfelves. 

'THUS  the  intereji  of  the  three  hundred  is  not  balanc'd  with  that  of  a  whole  nation, 
but  that  of  fom  feiu  extravagant  fpirits  •,  who,  by  making  dams  in  the  current  of  othir 
mens  eftates,  hope  to  derive  jam  water  to  their  own  parch' d  fortunes. 

CALUMNIARE  fortiter,  nihil  adh^rehit.  If  a  river  has  but  one  natural  bed 
or  channel,  what  dam  is  made  in  it  by  this  agrarian  ?  but  if  a  river  has  had  many 
natural  beds  or  channels,  to  which  flie  has  forgot  to  reach  her  bread,  and  whole 
mouths  are  dry'd  up  or  obftrufted  •,  thefe  are  dams  which  the  agrarian  dos  not 
make,  but  remove ;  and  what  parch'd  fortunes  can  hereby  hope  to  be  water'd,  but 
theirs  only,  whofe  veins  having  drunk  of  the  fame  blood,  have  a  right  in  nature  to 
drink  of  the  fame  milk  ?  The  law  of  Moses  allow'd  the  firftborn  but  a  double  por- 
tion :  was  his  an  extravagant  fpirit  ? 

His  fecond  throw  is,  That  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  is  fuch  as  cannot  be  fix'd, 
in  regard  that  the  people  being  intrufled  with  a  vote  and  a  fword,  may  alter  it  for  the 
lefs,  or  com  to  downright  levelling.  But  as  to  this,  in  the  ^th  chapter  I  have  bar'd 
his  dice,  that  being  the  place  in  which  I  thought  molt  proper  to  give  a  full  anfwer 
to  this  objeftion. 

At  the  third  throw,  he  is  extreme  aukward.  For  wheras  the  Tfraelites  (notwith- 
flanding  the  voyages  of  Solomon,  and  what  is  faid  of  the  fhips  of  Tharfis)  during 
their  agrarian,  or  while  they  had  land,  were  a  commonwealth  of  hufbandmen,  and 
not  of  merchants,  nor  came  to  the  exercife  of  this  trade,  till  they  had  no  land,  or 
after  their  difperlion  by  the  emperor  Adrian  ;  he  fcrues  it  in,  after  this  manner — 
Confid.p.  85.  As  the  Jews  who  have  no  lands,  are  every  where  great  traders;  fo  the  po[feJ/ion  of 
lands  being  litnited  by  this  agrarian,  men  who  are  either  covetous  or  ambitious  (as  if 
ellates  were  not  got  by  induftry,  but  by  covetoufnefs  and  ambition)  will  employ 
themfelves  and  their  efiates  in  foren  traffic,  which  being  in  a  manner  wholly  ingrojl  by 
the  capital  city  of  Oceana,  that  city,  already  too  great,  will  immediatly  grow  into  an 
excefs  of  pozver  and  riches,  very  dangerous  to  the  com?nonweallh  ;  Amllerdam  being 
com  by  fuch  means  to  exercife  of  late  a  tyranny  in  the  difpofal  of  fom  public  affairs,  much 
to  the  prejudice  both  of  the  liberty  and  intereji  of  the  rejl  of  the  union.  An  equal,  if 
net  greater  incommodity  to  Oceana,  would  be  created  by  the  agrarian,  which  making 
Emporium  a  city  of  princes,  would  render  the  country  a  commonwealth  of  cottagers, 
able  to  difpute  precedence  with  the  beggers  buflo. 

News,  not  from  Tripoli,  nor  any  other  corner  of  the  whole  world  but  one.  Bate 
me  this,  and  fhew  me  in  what  other  city  increafe  of  houfes  or  new  foundations  was 
ever  held  a  nufance.  This  fure  is  a  phanfy  that  regards  not  the  old  folks,  or 
antient  prudence. 

One  of  the  blefllngs  that  God  promis'd  to  Abraham,  was,  that  his  feed  fhould 
he  muhiply'd  as  the  fiars  of  heaven  :  and  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  by  multiply- 
ing her  feed,  camiC  to  bound  her  territory  with  the  ocean,  and  her  fame  with  the 
ftars  of  heaven.  That  fuch  a  populoufnefs  is  that  without  which  there  can  be  no 
great  commonwealth,  both  reafon  and  good  authors  are  clear ;  but  whether  it 
ought  to  begin  in  the  country,  or  in  the  city,  is  a  fcruple  I  liave  not  known  them 
make.     That  of  Ijracl  began  in  the  country,  that  of  Rome  in  the  city.     Except 

there 
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there  be  obftruftion  or  impediment  by  the  law,  as  in  Turky  where  the  country,  and 
in  England  v.'hcre  the  city  is  forbid  to  increafe ;  wherever  there  is  a  populous  coun- 
try, tor  exaaiple  i<'r«?;f^,  it  niiikes  a  populous  city,  as  Paris;  and  wherever  there 
is  a  populous  city,  as  Rome  after  the  ruin  oi  Alba^  and  Amfterdam  after  the  ruin 
(as  to  trade)  oi  Anlwerp,  it  makes  a  populous  territory,  as  was  that  of  the  ruftic 
tribes,  and  is  that  of  Holland. 

But  the  ways  how  a  populous  city  coms  to  make  a  populous  country,  and  how 
a  populous  counti  y  coms  to  make  a  populous  city,  are  contrary  j  the  one  happen- 
ing thro  fucking,  as  that  of  the  city,  and  the  other  thro  weaning,  as  that  of  the 
country. 

For  proof  of  the  former :  the  more  mouths  there  be  in  a  city,  the  more  meat  of 
necelTity  muft  be  vented  by  the  country,  and  fo  there  v/ill  be  more  corn,  more  car- 
tel, and  better  markets ;  which  breeding  more  laborers,  more  hufbandmen,  and 
richer  farmers,  bring  the  countiy  fo  far  from  a  commonwealth  of  cottagers,  that 
where  the  bleffings  of  God,  thro  the  fruitfulnefs  of  late  years  with  us,  render'd  the 
hufbandman  unable  to  difpute  precedence  with  the  beggers  bujh,  his  trade  thus  unin- 
terrupted, in  that  his  markets  are  certain,  gos  on  with  increafe  of  children,  of  fer- 
vants,  of  corn,  and  of  cattel :  for  there  is  no  realon  why  the  fields  adjoining  to 
Emporium,  being  but  of  a  hard  foil,  fhould  annually  produce  two  cropSj  but  the 
populoufnefs  of  the  city. 

The  country  then  growing  more  populous,  and  better  ftock'd  with  cattel,  which 
alfo  increafes  manure  for  the  land,  muft  proportionably  increafe  in  fruitfulnefs. 
Flence  it  is  that  (as  the  Romans  alfo  were  good  at  iuch  work)  in  Holland  there  is 
fcarce  a  puddle  undrain'd,  nor  a  bank  of  fand  caft  up  by  the  fea,  that  is  not  cover'd 
with  earth,  and  m.ade  fruitful  by  the  people ;  thefe  being  fo  ftrangely,.  with  the 
growth  of  Amjl:erda:v,  increas'd,  as  coms  perhaps  to  two  parts  in  three :  nor,  the 
agrarian  taking  place  in  Oceana,  would  it  be  longer  difputed,  whether  flie  might 
not  deftroy  fiflies  to  plant  men.  Thus  a  populous  city  makes  a  country  milch, 
or  populous  by  fucking ;  and  wheras.fom  may  fay,  that  fuch  a  city  may  fuck  from 
foren  parts,  it  is  true  enough,  and  no  where  more  apparent  than  in  Amfterdam. 
But  a  city  that  has  recourfe  to  a  foren  dug,  e'er  flie  had  tirft  fuck'd  that  of  her  pro- 
per nurfe  or  territory  dry,  you  fhall  hardly  find  ;  or  finding  (as  in  fom  plantation 
not  yet  wean'd)  will  hardly  be  able  to  make  that  objeftion  hold,  feeing  it  will  not 
ly  fo  much  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  place,  as  the  contrary. 

But  a  populous  country  makes  a  populous  city  by  weaning ;  for  when  the  people 
increafe  fo  much,  that  the  dug  of  earth  can  do  no  more,  the  overplus  muft  feck 
fom  other  way  of  livelihood:  which  is  either  arms,  fuch  were  thole  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals ;  or  merchandize  and  manufacture,  for  which  ends  it  being  necefTary 
that  they  lay  their  heads  and  their  ftock  together,  this  makes  populous  citys. 
Thus  Holland  being  a  fmall  territory,  and  fuck'd  dry,  has  upon  the  matter  wean'd 
the  whole  people,  and  is  therby  become  as  it  v/ere  one  city  that  fucks  all  the  world.. 

But  by  this  means,  fays  the  confit'erer.  Emporium  being  already  too  great  (while 
indeed  Amfterdam,  confidering  the  narrownefs  of  the  territory,  or  the  fmallnefs  of 
Holland,  is  much  more  populous)  would  immediatly  grow  into  an  excefs  of  power  and 
riches,  very  dangerous  to  liberty,  an  example  wherof  was  feen  in  the  late  tyranny  of  that 
city:  as  if  if  were  not  fufficiently  known  thd.t  Amfterdam  contributes  and  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  or  united  provinces,  than  all 
the  reft  of  the  league,  and  had  in  thole  late-  aiflions  which  have  bin  fcandaliz'd,. 

refifted.-; 
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Book  1.     refilled  not  the  intereft  of  liberty,  but  of  a  lord.     That  the  increafe  of /?<?»?,  which 

k V '    was  always  ftudy'd  by  her  beft  citizens,  fliould  make  her  head  too  great  for  her 

body,  or  her  power  dangerous  to  the  tribes,  was  never  fo  much  as  imagin'd  •,  and 
tho  flie  were  a  city  of  princes,  her  riiflic  tribes  were  ever  had  in  greateft  efleem  and 
lionor ;  infomuch,  that  a  patrician  would  be  of  no  other. 

But  the  authority  of  ancient  commonwealths  is  needlefs ;  the  prevaricator  by  his 
own  argumentation  or  might,  lays  himfelf  neck  and  heels. 
Confid. p  93.  For,  fays  he,  TVere  this  agrarian  once  fettl'd.  Emporium  would  be  a  city  of 
princes,  and  the  nobility  fo  throly  plumed,  that  they  would  bejufl  asflrong  of  wing,  as 
wildfowl  in  moulting  time.  There  would  be  a  city  of  princes,  and  yet  no  nobility. 
He  is  fo  faft  that  I  have  pity  on  him,  if  I  knew  but  which  way  to  let  him  loofe. 
He  means  perhaps,  that  the  merchants  growing  rich,  would  be  the  nobility ;  and 
the  nobility  growing  poor,  would  be  graliers. 

But  lb  for  c«.ight  I  know  it  was  always,  or  worfe,  that  is,  men  attain'd  to  riches 
and  honors  by  fuch  or  worfe  arts,  and  in  poverty  made  not  always  fo  honeft  re- 
treats. To  all  which  infirmitys  of  the  ftate,  I  am  deceiv'd  if  this  agrarian  dos  not 
apply  the  proper  remedys.  For  fuch  an  agrarian  makes  a  commonwealth  for  in- 
creafe  :  the  trade  of  a  commonwealth  for  increafe,  is  arms ;  arms  are  not  born  by 
merchants,  but  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  nobility  therfore  having  thefe 
arms  in  their  hands,  by  which  provinces  are  to  be  acquir'd,  new  provinces  yield 
new  eftates ;  fo  wheras  the  merchant  has  his  returns  in  filk  or  canvas,  the  foldier 
will  have  his  return  in  land.  He  that  reprefents  me  as  an  enemy  to  the  nobility, 
is  the  man  he  fpeaks  of;  for  if  ever  the  commonwealth  attains  to  five  new  provinces 
(and  fuch  a  commonwealth  will  have  provinces  enow)  it  is  certain,  that  (befides  ho- 
nors, magillracys,  and  the  revenues  annex'd)  there  will  be  more  eftates  in  the  no- 
bility of  Oceana,  of  fourteen  thoufand  pounds  land  a  year,  than  ever  were,  or  can 
otherwife  be  of  four ;  and  that  without  any  the  leaft  danger  to  the  commonwealth  : 
for  if  Rome  had  but  look'd  fo  far  to  it,  as  to  have  made  good  her  agrarian  in  Italy^ 
tho  Ihe  had  neglefted  the  reft,  the  wealth  of  her  nobility  might  have  fuck'd  her 
provinces,  but  muft  have  inrich'd  the  people  ;  and  fo  rather  have  water'd  her  roots, 
than  ftarv'd  and  deftroy'd  them,  as  it  did.  In  this  cafe  therfore  the  nobility  of 
■Oceana  would  not  mouker  like  wild  fowl,  but  be  ftrong  of  wing  as  the  eagle. 

One  argument  more  I  have  heard  urg'd  againft  the  populoufnefs  of  the  capital 
city,  which  is,  that  the  rich  in  time  of  ficknefs  forfaking  the  place,  by  which 
means  the  markets  com  to  fail,  the  poor,  left  they  ftiouJd  ftarve,  will  run  abroad, 
and  infeft  the  whole  country.  But  fliould  a  man  tell  them  at  Paris,  or  Grand 
Cairo  (in  the  latter  wherof  the  plague  is  miOre  frequent  and  furious  than  iiappens 
with  'us)  that  they  are  not  to  build  houfcs,  nor  increafe  fo  much,  left  they  fhould 
have  the  plague  •,  or  that  children  are  not  to  be  born  fo  faft,  left  they  dy,  they 
would  think  it  ftrange  news.  A  commonwealth  is  furnifti'd  with  laws,  and  power 
to  add  fuch  as  fhe  fl:iidl  find  needful.  In  cafe  a  city  be  in  that  manner  vifited,  it 
is  the  duty  of  tlie  country,  and  of  the  government,  to  provide  for  them  by  con- 
tribution. 
Cottiid.p.  S7.  y//  £  difficulty  in  making  the  agrarian  equal  andfieddy  thro  the  rife  or  fall  that  may 
happen  in  many,  which  is  the  fourth  throw  of  the  prevaricator,  is  that  v/hich  might 
have  bin  for  his  eafe  to  have  taken  notice  was  long  fincc  fufficiently  bar'd,  where  it 
is  laid,  that  if  a  new  furvey  at  the  prefent  rent  was  taken,  an  agrarian  ordaining 
7  that 
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that  no  man  fhould  thenceforth  hold  above  fo  much  land  as  is  there  valu'd  at  the    Chao.  XI. 
rate,  however  mony  might  alter,  would  be  equal  and  ftcddy  enough.  > ^. » 

His  laft  caft  is,  thai  the  agrarian  would  make  war  againji  univerjal  and  immemo-   Confid.p.  89. 
rial  cujtom ;  which  being  without  doubt  more  prevalent  than  that  of  reafon,  there  is 
nothing  of  fuch  difficulty  as  to  perfuade  men  at  once^  and  crudely^  that  they  and  their 
forefathers  have  bin  in  an  error. 

Wise  men,  I  lee,  may  differ  in  judgment  or  counfil ;  for,  fays  Sir  Francis   Eflay  24. 
Bacon,  Surely  every  medicin  is  an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  rcniedys 
mufl  expeli  new  evils  ;  for  time  is  the  greatefl  innovator ;  and  if  time  of  courfe  alters 
things  to  the  worfe^  and  wifdom  and  counfil  may  not  alter  them  to  the  better.,  what  mujl 
be  the  end  ? 

But  the  cafe  of  the  agrarian  receives  equal  ftrength  from  each  of  thefe  coun- 
fiUors  or  opinions  :  from  the  latter,  in  that  it  gos  upon  grounds  which  time  has  not 
innovated  for  the  worfe.,  but  for  the  better;  and  fo  according  to  the  former  coms  not 
to  have  bin  at  once,  and  crudely  perfuaded,  but  introduc'd  by  cuftom,  now  grown 
univerfal  and  immemorial.  For  who  remembers  the  gentry  of  this  nation  to  have 
worn  the  blue  coats  of  the  nobility,  or  the  lower  fort  of  people  to  have  liv'd  upon 
the  fmoak  of  their  kitchins  ?  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  now  an  univerfal  cuftom  for 
men  to  rely  upon  their  own  fortunes  or  induftry,  and  not  to  put  their  trufi  in  princes., 
feeking  in  their  liberality  or  dependence  the  means  of  living  ?  the  prevaricator 
might  as  well  jump  into  his  great  grandfather's  old  breeches,  and  perfuade  us  that 
he  is  a  la  mode.,  or  in  the  new  cut,  as  that  the  ways  of  our  forefathers  would  agree 
with  our  cuftoms.  Dos  not  every  man  now  lee,  that  if  the  kings  in  thofe  days  had 
fettl'd  the  eftates  of  the  nobility  by  a  law,  reftraining  them  from  felling  their  land, 
fuch  a  law  had  bin  an  agrarian,  and  yet  not  warring  againft  their  antient  cuftoms, 
but  preferving  them  ?  wherfore  neither  dos  the  agrarian  propos'd,  taking  the  ba- 
lance of  eftates  as  fhe  now  finds  them,  make  war  againft,  but  confirm  the  prefent 
cuftoms.  The  only  objeftion  that  can  feem  in  this  place  to  ly,  is,  that  wheras  it 
has  bin  the  cuftom  of  Oceana  that  the  bulk  of  the  eftate  fhould  defcend  to  the 
eldeft  fon,  by  the  agrarian  he  cannot,  in  cafe  he  has  more  brothers,  inherit  above 
two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  or  an  equal  ftiare.  But  neither  dos  this, 
whether  you  regard  the  parents  or  the  children,  make  war  with  cuftom.  For 
putting  the  cafe  the  father  has  twenty  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  he  gos  not 
the  lels  in  his  cuftom  or  way  of  life  for  the  agrarian,  becaufe  for  this  he  has  no 
lefs  :  and  if  he  has  more  or  fewer  fons  to  whom  his  i-ftate  defcends  by  equal  or  in- 
equal  portions,  neither  do  they  go  lefs  in  their  ways  or  cuftoms  of  life  for  the  agra- 
rian, becaufe  they  never  had  nr.ore.  Jtut,  fays  Aristotle  (fpeaking  of  the  oftra-  pd, !.  j.c.  9. 
cifm  as  it  fupplys  the  defeft^  of  an  agrarian)  this  courfe  is  as  necejfary  to  kings  as  to 
commonwealths.  By  this  means  the  monarchys  of  Turky  and  of  Spain  preferve  their 
balance  ;  thro  the  negledl  of  this  has  that  of  the  nobility  of  Oceana  bin  broken : 
and  this  is  it  which  the  prevaricator,  in  advifing  that  the  nobility  be  no  further 
level'd  than  will  ferve  to  keep  the  people  under,  requires  of  his  prince.  So,  that 
an  agrarian  is  necefTary  to  government,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  on  all  hands  concluded. 


O  o  CHAP, 
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CHAP.   xn. 

Whether  Coiirfes  or  a  Rotation  be  necejfary  to  a  ivell-orde/d  Commonwealth. 
In  ivh'ich  is  contain  d  the  Courfes  or  Paremhole  of  Ifrael  before  the  Cap^ 
tivitj,  together  tvith  the  Epitome  o/"  Athens  and  Venice. 

_     ,  T       /^  N  E  bout  more  and  we  have  don  :  this  fas  reafon  p-ood)  will  be  upon  wheels 
^^^^     O  or  rotation:  for,  ^ 

Oceana, p.c  I.        ^^  ^^^  agrarian  anfwers  to  the  equality  of  the  foundation  or  root,  fo  dos  rota- 
tion to  the  equality  of  the  fuperftrucfiures  or  branches  of  a  commonwealth. 

Equal  rotation  is  equal  viciffitude  in,  or  fucceffion  to  magiftracy  confer'd  for 
equal  terms,  injoining  fuch  equal  vacations,  as  caufe  the  government  to  take  in 
the  body  of  the  people,  by  parts  fucceding  others,  thro  the  free  eleftion  or  fufFrage 
of  the  whole. 

The  contrary  wherto  is  prolongation  of  magiftracy,  which,  tralhing  the  wheel 
of  rotation,  deftroys  the  life  or  natural  motion  of  a  commonwealth. 

The  prevaricator,  whatever  he  has  don  for  himfelf,  has  don  this  for  me,  that  it 
will  be  out  of  doubt  whether  my  principles  be  capable  of  greater  obligation  or  confir- 
mation^ than  by  having  objections  made  againjt  them.  Nor  have  I  bin  altogether  in- 
grateful,  or  nice  of  my  labor,  but  gon  far  (much  farther  than  I  needed)  about, 
that  I  might  return  with  the  more  valuable  prefent  to  him  that  fent  me  on  the 
errand :  I  Ihall  not  be  fhort  of  like  proceeding  upon  the  prefent  fubjed,  but  rather 
over. 

Rotation  in  a  commonwealth  is  of  the  magiftracy,  of  the  fenat,  of  the  people ; 
of  the  magiftracy  and  the  people ;  of  the  magiftracy  and  the  fenat ;  or  of  the  ma- 
giftracy, of  the  fenat,  and  of  the  people  :  which  in  all  com  to  fix  kinds. 

For  example  of  rotation  in  the  magiftracy,  you  have  the  judg  of  i/ra^/,  call'd 
Grot.  in  Hebrew  Shophet.     The  like  magiftracy  after  the  kings  Ithobal  and  Baal  came 

in  ufe  with  the  Tyrians ;  from  thefe,  with  their  pofterity  the  Carthaginians,  who 
alfo  call'd  their  fupreme  magiftrats,  being  in  number  two,  and  for  their  term  an- 
nual, Jhophetitn,  which  the  Latins  by  a  fofter  pronunciation  render  fuffetes. 

The  JJjcphei  or  judg  of  Ifrael  was  a  magiftrat,  not,  that  I  can  find,  oblig'd  to 
any  certain  term,  throout  the  book  of  Judges  -,  neverthelefs,  it  is  plain,  that  his 
deftion  was  occafional,  and  but  for  a  time,  after  the  manner  of  a  diftator. 

True  it  is,  that  Eli  and  Samuel  rul'd  all  their  lives-,  but  upon  this  fuch  im- 
patience in  the  people  foUow'd,  thro  the  corruption  of  their  fons,  as  was  the  main 
caufe  of  the  fucceding  monarchy. 

The  magiftrats  in  Athens  (except  the  Areopagits,  being  a  judicatory)  were  all 
uron  rotation.  The  like  for  Lacedemon  and  Rome,  except  the  kings  in  the  former, 
who  were  indeed  hereditary,  but  had  no  more  power  than  the  duke  in  Venice,  where 
all  the  reft  of  the  magiftrats  (except  the  procuratori,  whofe  magiftracy  is  but  mere 
ornament)  are  alio  upon  rotation. 

For  the  rotation  of  the  fenat  you  have  Athens,  the  Achaans,  yEtolians,  LycianSy 
Pol.  1. 2.  c.  7.   the  Amphi£fioniutiJ ;  and  the  fenat  of  Lacedemon  reprov'd,  in  that  it  was  for  life,  by 

7  Aristotle  : 
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Aristotle:  modern  examples  of  like  kind  are  the  diet  of  i'ly/'/z^rZ/j/?^,  but  efpe-  Chap.XIf. 
cially  the  fenat  of  Venice.  >— — v ' 

For  the  rotation  of  the  people,  you  have  firft  Ifrael,  where  the  congregation 
(which  the  Greecs  call  ecclefta  \  the  Latins^  comitia^  or  concio)  having  a  twofold  ca- 
pacity -,  firft,  that  of  an  army,  in  which  they  were  the  tonftant  guard  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  fecondly,  that  of  a  reprefentative,  in  which  they  gave  the  vote  of  the 
people,  at  the  creation  of  their  laws,  or  cledion  of  their  magillrats,  was  monthly. 
Now  the  children  of  Jfrael  after  their  number^  to  wit,  the  chief  fathers  and  captains  of  '  Ch-or.  27. 
thoufands  and  hundreds,  and  their  officers  that  ferv\i  the  king  in  any  matter  of  the  '' 
courfes,  which  came  in,  and  went  out  month  by  month,  throuut  all  the  months  of  the 
year,  of  every  courfe  were  twenty  and  four  thoufand. 

Such  a  multitude  there  was  of  military  age,  that  without  inconvenience,  four  Grot,  ad  lor. 
and  twenty  thoufand  were  every  month  in  arms,  whofc  term  expiring,  otiiers  fuc- 
ceded,  and  fo  others ;  by  which  means  the  rotation  of  the  whole  people  came 
about  in  the  fpace  of  one  year.  The  tribuns,  or  commanders  of  the  tribes  in  arms, 
or  of  the  prerogative  for  the  month,  are  nam'd  in  the  following  part  of  the  chapter, 
to  the  fixteenth  verfe  ;  where  begins  the  enumeration  of  the  princes  (tho  Gad  and 
AsHUR,  for  what  reafon  I  know  not,  be  omitted)  of  the  tribes,  remaining  in  their 
provinces,  where  they  judg'd  the  people,  and  as  they  receiv'd  orders,  were  to 
bring  or  fend  fuch  farther  inforcement  or  recruits  as  occafion  requir'd  to  the  army  ; 
after  thefe,  fome  other  officers  are  mention'd.  There  is  no  queftion  to  be  made 
but  this  rotation  of  the  people,  together  with  their  prerogative  or  congregation,  was 
preferv'd  by  the  monthly  eleftion  of  two  thoufand  deputys  in  each  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  which  in  all  came  to  four  and  twenty  thoufand ;  or  let  any  man  fhew  how 
otherwife  it  was  likely  to  be  don,  the  nature  of  their  office  being  to  give  the  vote 
of  the  people,  who  therfore  fure  muft  have  chofen  them.  By  thefe  the  vote  of  the 
people  was  given  to  their  laws,  and  at  eleclions  of  their  magiftrats. 

To  their  laws,  as  where  David  propofes  the  reduftion  of  the  ark:  (7;:i  David    i  Chron.  15. 
confulted  with  the  captains  of  thoufands  and  hundreds,  and  zvith  every  leader.     And 
"David  faid  to  all  the  congregation  o/Ilrael,  If  it  feems  good  to  you,  and  it  be  of  the 
Lord  God,  let  us  fend  abroad  to  our  brethren  every  where  (the  princes  of  tribes   in 
their  provinces)  that  are  left  in  the  land  of  Ifrael,  and  with  them  alfo  to  the  priefls 
and  Levites,  which  are  in  the  citys  and  fuburhs,  that  they  may  gather  themfeives  to  us  ; 
and  let  us  bring  again  the  ark  of  our  God  to  us,  for  we  inquir'd  not  at  it  in  the  days  of 
Saul.     And  all  the  congregation  (gave  their  kiffrage  in  the  affirmative)  faid  that 
they  would  do  fo  ;  for  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eys  of  the  people.     Nulla  lex  fihi  foli  ^'''ot.  e  Ter- 
confcientiam  jujiiti<£  fua  debet,  fed  eis  a  quibus  obfequium  expetlat.     Now  that  the 
fame  congregation  or  reprefentative  gave  the  vote  of  the  people  alfo  in  the  election 
ofpriefts,  officers  and  magiftrats-,  moreover  YiAy\v>  and  the  captains  of  the  hofl  fepa-    i  Chron.  25. 
rated  to  the  fervice  of  the  fans  c/ Asaph,  and  o/Heman,  and  of  Jethudun,  who 
fhould prophefy  with  harps,  with  p fait erys,  and  with  cymbals.     But  upon  the  occafion 
to  which  we  are  more  efpecially  beholden  for  the  prefervation  and  difcovery  of  this 
admirable  order  (David  having  propos'd  the  bufinefs  in  a  long  and  pious  fpecch)    '  Ch:on.  z8. 
the  congregation  made  Solomo'^  the  fon  of  David  king  the  fecond  time,  andanoiiited  *'  , 
him  to  the  Lord  to  be  chief  governor,  and  Zadok  to  be  priefi.     For  as  to  the  firft   .^.z.       '■ 
time  that  Solomon  was  made  king,  it  happen'd,  thro  the  fedition  ot  Adonijah,    i  Kirgs  i. 
to  have  been  don  in  haft  and  cumultuoufiy  by  thofe  only  of  Jerufalem ;  and  the 

O  o  2  reafon 
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reafbn  why  Zadok  is  here  made  prieft,  is,  that  Abiathar  was  put  out  for  being 
of  the  confpiracy  with  Adonijah. 

I  MAY  expeft  (by  fuch  objeftions  as  they  afford  me)  it  fhould  be  alleg'd,  that  to 
prove  an  order  in  a  commonweakh,  1  inftance  in  a  monarchy  -,  as  if  there  were  any 
thing  in  this  order  monarchical,  or  that  it  could,  if  it  had  not  bin  fo  receiv'd  from 
the  commonwealth,  have  bin  introduc'd  by  the  kings,  to  whom  in  the  judgment  of 
any  fober  man  (the  prevaricator  only  excepted,  who  has  bin  buckling  about  fom 
fuch  council  for  his  prince)  no  lefs  could  have  follow'd  upon  the  firft  frown  of  the 
I  Kings  !::.      people,  than  did  in  Rehoboam,  who  having  us'd  tliem  roughly,  was  depos'd  by 
the  congregation,  or  the  major  part,      it  is  true,  tliat  while  Ifrael  was  an  army,, 
the  congregation,  as  it  needed  not  to  afilmble  by  way  of  ele£lion  or  reprefentative, 
fo  I  believe  it  did  not ;   but  that  by  all  Ifrael  afTembl'd  to  this  end,  fhould  be  meant 
the  whole  people  after  they  were  planted  upon  their  lots,  and  not  their  reprefen- 
tative, which  in  a  political  fenfe  is  as  properly  fo  call'd,  were  abfurd  and  impoflible. 
Nor  need  1  go  upon  prefumtion  only,  be  the  fame  never  fo  ftrong,  feeing  it  is  faid 
in  Scripture  of  the  Koralhites,  that  they  ivere  keepers  of  the  gates  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  their  fathers  being  over  the  hojl  of  the  Lord,  were  keepers  of  the  entry  :  that  is, 
(according  to  the  interpretation  of  Grotius)  the  Korathites  were  now  keepers  of 
the  gates,  as  it  appears  in  the  book  of  Numbers,  their  anceftors  the  Kohathites  had 
bin  in  the  camp,  or  while  Ifrael  was  yet  an  army.     But  our  tranflation  is  lame  in 
the  right  foot,  as  to  the  true  difcovery  of  the  antient  manner  of  this  fervice,  which 
according  to  the  Septuagint  and  the  vulgar  Latin  was  thus,  they  were  keepers  of  the 
gates  of  the  tabernacle  i>^  Trarifii  auruv  W]  rr,;  7ri^fty.(ioXrs,  i^  familiiS  eortim  per  vices) 
and  their  fathers  by  turns,  or  rotation.     So  that  offices  and  fervices  by  courfes,  turns, 
or  rotation,  are  plainly  more  antient  than  kings  in  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael, 
tho  it  be  true  that  when  the  couries  or  rotation  of  the  congregation  or  reprefentative 
of  the  people  were  firft  introduc'd,  is  as  hard  to  fhew,  as  it  would  be  how,  after 
the  people  were  once  planted  upon  their  lots,  they  could  be  otherwife  afTembl'd. 
]f  writers  argue  well  and  lawfully  from  what  the  fanhedrim  was   in  the  inftitution 
by  Jehosaphat,  to  what  it  had  more  antiently  bin  ;  to  argue  from  what  the  con- 
gregation was  in  the  inftitution  by  David,  to  what   it  had  more  antiently  bin,  is 
tufSciently  warranted. 

These  things  rightly  confider'd,  there  remains  little  doubt  but  we  have  the 
eourfes  of  Ifrael  for  the  firft  example  of  rotation  in  a  popular  affembly.  Now  to 
com  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Grecian  prudence,  the  fame  is  approv'd  by  Aristotle, 
which  he  exemplifys  in  the  commonwealth  of  Thales  Milesius,  where  the  peo- 
ple, he  fays,  affembl'd  (to  .^ara  /^sp^,  oiwdi  ixi  ■Ko.yrtf.i  dSpoovi)  by  turns  or  rotation. 
Nor  is  the  Roman  prudence  without  fom  fhadow  of  the  like  proceding,  where  the 
prerogative  (pro  tempore)  with  the  jure  vocata  being  made  by  lot,  gave  frequently 
the  fuffrage  of  the  whole  people.  But  the  Gothic  prudence  in  the  policy  of  the 
third  ftate,  runs  altogether  upon  the  coUeftion  of  a  reprefentative  by  the  iuiirage  of 
the  people  (tho  not  fo  diligently  regulated,  by  terms  and  vacations,  as  to  a  icanding 
aifembly  were  neceffary,  by  turns,  rotation,  parembole  or  couries)  as  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  late  houfe  of  common  ,  and  the  conftitutive  vicifTitude  of  the  knights 
anc>  burgeffes,  is  known  by  fufficicnt  experience. 

Whem  the  rotation  of  a  commonwealth  is  both  in  the  magiftracy  and  the  people, 
I  reckon  it  to  be  of  a  fourth  kind,  as  in  Ifrael)  where  both  the  judg  and  the  con- 
gregation were  fo  ekfled. 

The 
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The  fifth  kind  is  when  the  rotation  of  a  commonwealth  is  in  the  magiftracy  and   Chap.  XII. 
the  fenat,  as  in  thofe  of  Athens,  of  the  Ach^eans,  of  the  Mtolians,  of  the  Lycians, 
and  of  Venice ;  upon  which  examples,  rather  for  the  influence  each   of  them,  at 
leafi:  Athens,  may  have  upon  the  following  book,  than  any  great  necefllty  from  the 
prefent  occafion,  I  fhall  inlarge  in  this  place. 


Epitome  of 
the  Atheni 
common- 
wealth. 


Petit,  de  Lej 

Alt. 


The  commonwealth  oi  Athens,  was  thus  adminifVer'd  : 

Tn^fenat  cj  the  bean  being  the  propofing  allcmbly  (for  that  of  the  Areopagits, 
call'd  alfo  3.fenat,  was  z  judicatory)  confiitcd  of  four  hundred  citizens  chofen  by 
lot,  which  was  perform'd  with  beans.  Thefe  were  annually  remov'd  all  at  once  : 
by  which  ineans  Athens  became  fruftrated  of  the  natural  and  neceiTafy  ufe  of  an 
ariftocracy,  while  neither  her  fenatois  were  chofen  for  their  parts,  nor  remain'd 
long  enough  in  this  fun6tion  to  acquire  the  right  underftanding  cf  their  proper 
office.  Thefe  thus  ele(5ted,  were  fubdiviued  by  lot  into  four  equal  parts,  call'd 
Prytanys,  ea.ch  of  which  for  one  quarter  of  the  year  was  in  office.  The  Prytany, 
or  Prytans  in  office,  eledled  ten  prelidents,  cail'd  froedri,  out  of  which  frcedri  or 
prefidents  they  weekly  chofe  one  provoft  of  the  council,  who  was  call'd  the  epijlata. 
The  epijlata  and  the  proedri  were  the  more  peculiar  propofers  to  the  Prytans,  and  to 
the  Prytans  it  belong'd  efpccially  to  prepare  bufincfs  (Ts-po'  m,'  (3aAiif  jt|  -^^a  t»j5  exxAno-iaj) 
for  the  fenat.  They  gave  alfo  audience  to  any  that  would  propofe  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  common  v.  eaiih,  which  if,  when  reported  by  the  Prytans,  it  were  ap- 
prov'd  by  the  fenat,  the  party  that  propos'd  might  promulgat  the  bufmefs ;  and 
promulgation  being  made,  the  congregation  aflembrd,  and  determin'd  of  it.  Sic  Cic  proFlac 
data  concio  L^lio  ejt,  pt  icejjit  ille,  &  Crocus  apud  Graces  non  de  culpa  fua  dixit,  fed 
de  pcena  qiiejius  ejt ;  porrexerunt  manus,    I'fephifna  natum  eji. 

The  Prytrns  and  their  magiftrats  had  right  to  aflemble  the  fenat,  and  propofe  to 
^them;  nnd  what  the  fenat  determin'd  upon  fuch  a  propofition,  if  forthwith  to  be 
offer'd  to  the  people,  as  in  privat  caies,  was  call'd  proboulema ;  but  if  not  to  be 
propos'd  till  the  people  had  a  year's  trial  of  it,  as  was  the  ordinary  way  in  order 
to  laws  to  b"  enadted,  it  v/as  call'd  pfephifma  ;  each  of  which  words,  with  that 
difference,  lig.-ifys  a  decree,  A  decree  of  the  fenat  in  the  latter  fenfe  had  for  one 
year  the  power  of  a  law,  after  which  trial  it  belong'd  to  the  thefmotheta  [yrfoypaipciv) 
to  hang  it  in  writing  upon  the  ilatues  cf  the  heros,  and  aflemble  the  congregation. 
Thefe  magiftrats  were  of  the  number  of  the  Archons,  which  in  all  were  nine;  the 
chief,  more  peculiarly  fo  call'd,  was  Archon  Eponymus,  he  by  whofe  name  the 
year  was  reckon'd  or  de  nominated  (his  magiftracy  being  of  a  civil  concernment) 
the  next  was  the  king  (a  magiftrat  of  a  fpiritual  concernment)  the  third  the  pole- 
march  (whofe  magiftracy  was  of  a  military  concernment)  the  other  fix  were  the 
thejmotheta,  who  had  feveral  functions  common  with  the  nine  ;  others  peculiar  or 
proper  to  themfelves,  as  (7rpoy^a;p£ii')  to  give  the  people  (by  placarts)  notice  when 
the  judiLuitorys  were  to  aflemble,  that  is,  when  the  people  were  to  afTemble  in  that 
capacity,  and  to  judg  according-  to  the  law  made  ;  or,  when  the  fenat  or  the  people 
were  to  affemble  upon  an  sia-afj/EAi'a,  a  cringe  that  was  not  provided  againft  by  the 
law,  as  thut  of  Alcibiades  (the  wits  about  that  time  in  Athens  being  moft  of  them 
Atiieills)  for  laughing  .it  Ceres,  difcovering  her  i'ecrets,  and  (having  of  the  Mer- 
cuRYS.  If  an  Archcn  or  Demagog  was  guilty  ot  fuch  a  crime,  it  belong'd  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  fenat,  otiierwife  to  that  of  the  people  whom  the  thefmothetct 
were  alio  in  like  manner  to  warn,  when  they  were  to  com  to  the  fuffrage. 

These 
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Book  I.         These  fix,  like  the  eleftors  in  Venice,  prefided  at  all  elections  of  maginjats, 
U..  "n»  -y    whether  made  by  the  lot  as  the  judges,  or  by  fuffrage  as  the  new  archons,  the  r:a- 
tegus  or  general,  and  moft  of  the  relt.     They  alfo  had  the  heai  ing  and  introducing 
of  all  caufes  into  the  judicatorys. 

But  the  right  of  afiembling  the  ecclefia  or  congregation  belong'd  to  tfie  Prytans, 
by  whom  the  fenat  propos'd  to  the  people. 

The  congregation  confifted  of  all  them  that  were  upon  the  roll  of  the  kxiarcha^ 
that  is  to  lay,  of  the  whole  people  having  right  to  the  city.  The  Prytans  feated 
upon  a  tribunal,  were  prefidents  of  this  aflembly ;  the  aflembly  having  facrific'd 
and  made  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth,  the  proedri  or  prefidents  of  the 
Prytans  propos'd  by  authority  of  the  fenat  to  the  people  in  this  manner :  July  the 
lith  PoLicLES  bang  archon,  and  the  tribe  of  Pandion  in  the  prytaneat,  Demost- 
henes P/EANEus  thought  thus,  or  was  of  this  opinion.  The  famecuftom  wherby 
the  firft  proposer  fubfcribes  his  opinion  or  part  with  his  name,  is  at  this  day  in 
Venice.  Propofition  being  made,  fuch  of  the  people  as  would  fpeak  were  call'd  to 
the  pulpit  i  they  that  were  fifty  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  were  to  com  firft,  and 
the  younger  afterwards  ■,  which  cuftom  of  prating  in  this  manner  made  excellent 
orators  or  demagogs,  but  a  bad  commonwealth. 

From  this,  that  the  people  had  not  only  the  refult  of  the  commonwealth,  but 
the  debate  alfo,  Athens  is  call'd  a  democracy ;  and  this  kind  of  government  is 
oppos'd  to  that  of  Lacedemon,  which,  becaufe  the  people  there  had  not  the  power 
of  debate,  but  of  refult  only,  was  call'd  an  arifiocracy,  fomtimes  an  oligarchy  :  thus 
the  Greecs  commonly  are  to  be  underftood,  to  diltinguifh  thefe  two  -,  while  ac- 
cording to  my  principles,  if  you  like  them,  debate  in  the  people  makes  anarchy; 
and  where  they  have  the  refult  and  no  more,  the  reft  being  manag'd  by  a  good 
ariftocracy  it  makes  that  which  is  properly  and  truly  to  be  call'd  democracy,  or  po- 
pular government.  Neither  is  this  opinion  of  mine  new,  but  according  to  the 
judgment  of  fom  of  the  Athenians  themfelves ;  for  fays  Isocrates  in  his  oration  to 
the  areopagils  for  reformation  of  the  Athenian  government,  I  know  the  main  reafon 
ijohy  the  Lacedemonians T^oar//?)  to  be,  that  their  commonwealth  is  popular.  But  to 
return.  As  many  of  the  people  as  would,  having  Ihew'd  their  eloquence,  and 
v/ith  thefe  the  demagogs,  who  were  frequently  brib'd,  conceal'd  their  knavery ; 
tlie  epiftata,  or  provofi:  of  the  proedri,  put  the  decree  or  queftion  to  the  vote,  and 
the  people  gave  the  refult  of  the  commonwealth  by  their  chirotonia,  that  is,  by 
holding  up  their  hands  :  the  refult  thus  given,  was  the  law  or  pfephifma  of  the 
people. 
Dem  Phil.  r.       Now  for  the  funftions  of  the  congregation,  they  were  divers  ;  as  firft,  election  of 

magiftrats  {cvk  ly^iifoTOViin  S\  l^  UjOlM^  d\nav  Sikx  Toc^Kxpx^ovi;  >^  XTpaTnyoui  xj  $uAaf^«uf,  xj 

'iTTTrflj'px"^?  ^"° ; )  namely,  the  archons,  the  ftrategus  or  general,  the  field  officers,  the 
admirals,  with  divers  others,  all,  or  the  chief  of  them  annual,  and  commonly  upon 
terms  and  vacations ;  tho  it  be  true,  as  Plutarch  has  it,  that  Phocion  was  ftra- 
tegus four  years  together,  having  that  honor  ftill  put  upon  him  by  the  congre- 
gation, without  his  feeking.  The  next  office  of  this  affembly  was  to  eleft  judges 
into  five  courts  or  judicatorys  •,  for  the  people  being  in  the  bulk  too  unwieldy  a 
body  for  the  performance  of  this  duty,  they  exercis'd  the  fupreme  judicature  by 
way  of  reprefentative,  into  which  eleftion  was  made  by  lottery,  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  five  hundred,  one  thoufand,  or  1500  of  them  (according  to  the  importance  of 
the  occafion)  being  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and  within  the  reft  of  the  qualifi- 
cations 
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cations  in  that  cafe  provided  by  the  law,  became  the  foverain  judicatory,  call'd   Chap.  XII. 

the  heliaa.     In  all  eleftions,  whether  by  lot  or  llifFrage,  the  thejmotheta  were  pre-    » — — v » 

fidents,  and  order'd  the  congregation.  Furthermore,  if  they  would  amend,  alter, 
repeal,  or  make  a  law,  this  alio  was  don  by  a  reprefentative,  of  which  no  man  was 
capable  that  had  not  bin  of  the  heliaa,  for  the  rell  elefted  out  of  the  whole  people  : 
this  amovmting  to  one  thoufand,  was  call'd  the  nomotheta  or  legiflators.  No  law 
receiv'd  by  the  people  could  be  abrogated  but  by  the  nomothetic  ;  by  thefe  any 
Athenian^  having  obtain'd  leave  of  the  fenat,  might  abrogat  a  law,  provided  withal 
he  put  another  in  the  place  of  it.  Thefe  laws  the  proedri  of  the  Pry  tans  were  to 
put  to  the  fuffrage. 

First,  the  old,  whether  it  agreed  with  the  y^/i>m<7«  people,  or  not  ?  then  the 
new ;  and  whether  of  thefe  happen'd  to  be  chirotoniz'd  or  voted  by  the  nomothet^y 
was  ratify'd,  according  to  that  piece  of  the  Athenian  law  cited  by  Di-mosthen£S 

againft    TiMOCRATES,    o-aort^ov  J'  av  run  vofAUv   ^ii^orovri<rti)a-iv   o'l    vojuoS-irai,   tbtoi/  X'Sbiov 

ilmi.  What  has  bin  faid  of  the  commonwealth  of  y^/^^;/j-,  in  relation  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  amounts  to  thus  much,  that  not  only  the  fenat  and  the  magiftracy  in  this 
policy  was  upon  rotation,  but  even  the  people  alfo,  at  leaft  as  to  the  nomothetie^  or 
their  legiflative  power,  and  the  fupreme  judicatory  of  the  heliiea,  each  of  thefe 
being  a  reprefentative,  conftituted  of  one  thoufand,  or  fifteen  hundred  citizens. 

But  for  what  follows  in  the  fecond  book,  it  is  neceflary  that  I  obferve  in  this 
place  the  proceding  of  certain  divines,  who  indeavour  to  make  ufe  of  this  common- 
wealth for  ends  of  their  own,  as  particularly  Dr.  Seaman  ;  who  in  his  book  call'd 
Four  Propofttions,  argues  after  this  manner  : 

CHIROTONIA  (as  S\3\QA%  has  it)  f.gnifys  both  plebifcitum,  a  law  made  by  the 
people,  and  pfephifma.  Now,  fay  he,  pfephifma  is  the  ordinary  word  us'd  in  the 
Attic  laws,  and  in  TDemosthenes  /cr  fenatufconfultum,  a  law  made  by  the  fenat : 
whence  he  draws  this  conclufion-,  as,  when  the  people  make  a  laiv,  they  are  f aid  to 
chirotonize  %  fo  may  the  rulers,  in  like  manner,  in  thofe  laws  that  are  made  by  them- 
felves  alone. 

These  ways  with  divines  are  too  bad.  The  words  of  Suidas  are  thefe 
(j^EipoTOn'ce,  iy.Xoyn,  wa'uTMn  xupua-if)  chirotonia  is  eleffion  or  ratification  by  the  many  : 
which  exprefly  excludes  the  few  or  the  fenat  from  being  otherwife  contain'd  by  the 
■word  chirotonia,  than  a  part  is  by  the  whole.  Nor  has  the  author  the  word  ^yV- 
phifma,  ox  plebifcitum  in  the  place.  I  would  fain  know  what  other  word  there  is  in 
Greec  ior  plebifcitum  but  pfephifma  ;  and  yet  the  doftor  puts  it  upon  Suidas,  that  he 
diilinguifhes  between  thefe  two,  and  taking  that  for  granted  where  he  finds  pfe- 
phifma in  Demosthenes  and  the  yit tic  laws,  will  have  it  to  fignify  no  more  than  a 
decree  of  the  fenat.  It  is  true  that  fom  decrees  of  tlie  fenat  were  fo  call'd,  but 
thofe  of  the  people  had  no  other  name ;  and  whenever  you  find  pfephifma  in  De  most- 
HENES  or  the  yittic  laws,  for  a  law,  there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  it  is  to 
be  underftood  of  the  people  :  for  to  fay  that  a  law  in  a  popular  commonwealth  can 
be  made  without  the  people,  is  a  contradi(^i:ion. 

The  fecond  paflage  is  a  What  think  you  of  thefe  words  of  Pollux,  lHa.  di  01  ub   Poil.  lib.  8. 

Sr,;Aav  y  toj?  ■x^nf.orwa^  Which  the  do(flor  having  englifh'd  in  this  manner,  the  thellno- 
thetis  do  privatly  prefcribe  when  judgment  is  to  be  given,  and  promulge  public  accttja- 
tions  and  fuffrages  to  the  people,  alks  you  whofe  fuffrages  were  thtfe,  if  not  the  rulers  ? 

by 
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Book  I.  by  which  ftrange  conftrucftion,  where  Pollux  having  firft  related  in  what  part  the 
funftion  of  the  thefmothetie  was  common  with  that  of  the  nine  archons,  corns 
(i7ia  (?;)  to  fliew  you  what  was  peculiar  to  themfelves,  namely,  to  give  notice  when 
the  heliaa  or  other  j  udicatorys  were  to  affemble  ;  the  dodlor  renders  it,  they  do  pri- 
rjatly  prefcribe  :  as  if  the  iefllon  of  a  court  of  juftice,  and  fuch  a  one  as  contain'd  a 
thoufand  judges,  being  the  reprefentative  of  the  whole  people,  were  to  be  privatly 
prefcrib'd.  Then  to  this  privat  prefcribing  ofjufiice,  he  adds,  that  they  do  publicly 
prcmulge  (nVaf^/sXia?)  citations  upon  crimes  not  within  the  written  law :  as  if  privat 
prefcription  and  public  promulgation  could  (land  together.  Next,  wheras  pro- 
mulgation in  the  very  nature  of  the  word  fignifys  an  adt  before  a  law  made,  he  pre- 
fiimes  the  law  to  be  firfl  made  by  the  rulers,  and  then  promulgated  by  the  thefmo- 
thet.e  to  the  people,  kim  kam  to  the  experience  of  all  commonwealths,  the  nature 
of  promulgation,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  author,  whofe  words,  as  I  Ihew'd  before, 
declare  it  to  have  bin  the  proper  or  peculiar  office  of  the  thefmothetas  to  give  the  people 
notice  when  they  were  to  affiemble  for  judicature^  or  when  for  giving  their  chirotonia 
or  fuffrage,  by  promulgation  of  the  caufe  (fif  tw  Sri{i.o\i)  upon  which  they  were  to  de- 
termin. 

For  the  fourth  paffage,  the  doftor  quoting  a  wrong  place  for  thefe  words, 
;^£ij(iTon)'£rw(nD  01  K3//.53-£Tflii,  that  the  nomothetie  (being  a  reprefentative,  as  I  fhew'd,  of 
the  whole  people,  chofen  by  lot,  and  in  number  one  thoufand)  chirotoniz'd,  or  gave 
the  legiflative  fuffrage  ;  thence  infers,  that  the  rulers  chirotoniz'd,  voted  or  made  laws 
by  themfelves  without  the  people  :  which  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that  the  prerogative 
tribe  in  Ro?ne^  or  the  houfe  of  commons  in  England,  gave  their  vote  to  fuch  or 
fuch  a  law,  therfore  it  was  made  by  the  rulers  alone,  and  not  by  the  people  of 
Rome  or  of  England. 

For  the  fourth  paflage,  Stephanus  quotes  Demosthenes  at  large  in  thefe 
words,  oJTf  (inxfi;,  ourf  S^fxis  x^ijtorovricavTo;  auTo'i/.  This  the  doftor  interprets  of  an 
officer  -,  to  which  I  fhall  lay  more,  when  he  fhews  me  where  the  fentence  is,  or 
what  went  before  :  for  as  yet  I  do  not  know  of  an  officer  in  any  commonwealth, 
whofe  eleftion  was  indifferently  made,  either  by  the  fenat  or  by  the  people  -,  nor  do- 
I  think  the  doiftor  has  look'd  further  for  this  than  Stephens,  who  has  not  inter- 
preted it. 

The  fifth  paffage  is,  that  a  decree  of  the  fenat  in  Athens  had  the  force  of  a  law 
for  one  year,  without  the  people.  So  had  the  edifts  of  the  prsetors  in  Rome :  but  I 
would  fain  know,  whence  the  fenat  in  Athens,  or  the  prastors  in  Rome,  originally 
deriv'd  this  right  (which  was  no  more  than  that  fuch  laws  might  be  probationers, 
and  fo  better  underftood  when  they  came  to  the  vote)  but  from  the  chirotonia,  or 
fuffrage  of  the  people. 

The  fixth  paflage  flops  the  mouths  of  fuch  as  having  nothing  to  fay  to  the  matter 
of  my  writing,  pick  quarrels  with  the  manner  or  freedom  of  it,  the  liberty  I  take 
in  the  defence  of  truth  •,  feeing  the  doftor  takes  a  greater  liberty  upon  other  terms, 
while  he  bids  his  antagonift  (one  that  defended  the  caufe  now  in  my  hand)  go  and 
confult  his  authors,  namely  Stephens  and  BuOitus  again  :  for,  fays  he,  you  wrong 
thofe  learned  men,  while  you  would  have  us  believe  that  they  were  as  ignorant  of  the 
Greec  flory  as  y our f elf,  or  that  things  are  to  be  found  in  them  which  are  not.  To 
which  confidence  I  have  better  leave  to  fay,  that  the  doftor  fhould  do  well  to  take 


no  worfe  couniil  than  he  gives. 
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But  what  is  becom  of  my  prevaricator  ?  I  have  quite  loft  him,  elfe  I  flioulJ   Chap.  XIT. 
have  intreated  him  to  compare  his  notes  out  of  my  fermon,  vi^ith  thefe  out  of  the    '-  ->—  ..> 
dofbors;  or  retra6t  that  fame  affedtation,  in  faying,  1  know  not  how^  iui  Mr.  Hak- 
RiNGTON  has  conceived  a  great  unkindnefs  for  the  clergy.     As  if  thefe  their  ftratagems, 
with  which  they  make  perpetual  war  againft  the  unwary  people,  did  not  concern  a 
man  that  has  undertalcen  the  caufe  of  popular  government. 

The  policy  of  the  Ach<eans  confifted  of  divers  commonwealths  under  one,  which 
was  thus  adminifter'd.  The  citys  fent  their  deputys  twice  every  year  of  courfe, 
and  oftner  if  they  were  fummon'd  by  their  Jlrategus,  or  their  demiurges,  to  the  place 
appointed.  The  Jlrategus  was  the  fupreme  magiftrat  both  military  and  civil,  and 
the  demiurges  being  ten,  were  his  council,  all  annual  magiftrats  elefted  by  the  peo- 
ple. This  council  thus  conftituted,  was  call'd  the  fynarchy,  and  perform'd  like 
dutys,  in  relation  to  the  fenat,  confifting  of  the  deputys  fent  by  their  peculiar  fo- 
veraintys  or  citys,  as  the  Pry  tans  to  that  in  Athens.  The  policys  of  the  Italians 
and  Lycians  are  fo  near  the  fame  again,  that  in  one  you  have  all.  So  both  the 
fenats  and  the  magiftracy  of  thefe  commonwealths  were  upon  rotation.  To  con- 
clude with  Venice. 

The  commonwealth  of  ^f;»V^  confifts  of  four  parts }  the  great  council,  the  fenat,  Epitome  of 
the  college,  and  the  fignory.  weaUroT °"' 

The  great  council  is  the  aggregat  body  of  the  whole  people,  or  citizens  of  Venice. 
Venice,  which,  for  the  paucity  of  their  number,  and  the  antiquity  of  their  extrac-  The  great 
tion,  <^ve  cdXVdi  gentlemen,  or  noble  Venetians.     Every  one  of  them  at  five  and  twenty  council. 
years  of  age  has  right  of  feflion  and  fuffrage  in  this  council ;  which  right  of  fuffrage, 
laecaufe  throout  this  commonwealth,  in  all  debates  and  eledlions,  it  is  given  by  the 
ballot,  is  call'd  the  right  of  balloting,  wherby  this  council  being  the  foverain  power, 
creates  all  the  reft  of  the  orders,  councils,  or  magiftracys  -,  and  has  conftitutively 
the  ultimat  refult,  both  in  cafes  of  judicature,  and  the  conftitution  of  laws. 

The  fenat,  call'd  alfo  the  pregati,  confifts  of  fixty  fenators  properly  fo  ftil'd,  The  fenit. 
wherof  the  great  council  elects  fix  on  a  day,  beginning  fo  long  before  the  month  of 
OEloher,  that  thefe  being  all  chofen  by  that  time,  then  receive  their  magiftracy  :  it 
confifts  alfo  of  fixty  more,  call'd  the  Junta,  which  are  eleftcd  by  the  fcrutiny  of  the 
old  fenat,  that  is,  by  the  fenat  propofing,  and  the  great  council  refolv  ing ;  the  reft 
of  their  creation  is  after  the  fame  manner  with  the  former.  In  the  fixty  of  the 
fenat,  there  cannot  be  above  three  of  any  one  kindred  or  family,  nor  in  the  junta  fo 
many,  unlefs  there  be  fewer  in  the  former.  Thefe  magiftracys  are  all  annual,  but 
without  interval,  fo  that  it  is-  at  the  pleafure  of  the  great  council,  whether  a  fenator 
having  finifti'd  his  year,  they  v>^ill  eled:  him  again. 

The  college  is  a  council  confifting  more  efpecially  of  three  orders  of  magiftrats  Th;  college, 
call'd  in  their  language  y^i'/;  as  the  favi  grandi,  to  wliofe  cognizance  or  care  belong 
the  whole  affairs  of  fea  and  land  ;  the  favi  di  terra  fenna,  to  whofe  care  and  cog- 
nizance belong  the  affairs  of  the  land;  and  the  favi  di  mare,  to  whofe  Cognizance 
appertain  the  affairs  of  the  fea,  and  of  the  ilands.  Thefe  are  elefted  by  the  fenar, 
not  all  at  once,  but  for  (he  favi  grandi,  who  are  fix,  by  three  at  a  time,  with  tlic 
interpoficion  of  three  months  ;  and  for  the  J avi  di  terra  ferma,  and  the  favi  di  mare, 
who  are  each  five,  after  the  fame  manner,  lave  only  that  the  firft  eleiflion  confifts  of 
three,  and  the  fecond  of  two.     Each  order  of  the  fuvi  clefts  weekly  one  provoft, 
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'  Book  I.      each  of  which  provofts  has  right  in  any  affair  belonging  to  the  cognizance  of  his. 

«— -V — -*  order,  to  propofe  to  the  college.  Audience  of  embaffadors,  and  matters  of  foren 
negotiation,  belong  properly  to  this  council. 

1  he  llgnory.  The  fignory  confifts  of  the  duke  and  of  his  counfillors.  Tlie  duke  is  a  magi- 
ftrat  created  by  the  great  council  for  life,  to  whom  the  commonwealth  acknowkges 
the  reverence  due  to  a  prince,  and  all  her  a6ts  run  in  his  name ;  tho  without  the 
counfillors  he  has  no  power  at  all,  while  they  can  perform  any  funiftion  of  the  fig- 
nory v/ithout  him.  I'he  counfillors,  whofe  magiftracy  is  annual,  are  ckfted  by 
the  fcrutiny  of  the  fenat,  naming  one  out  of  each  tribe  (for  the  city  is  locally  di- 
vided into  fix  tribes)  and  the  great  council  approving;  fo  the  counfillors  are  fix,. 
whofe  funftion  in  part  is  of  tlie  nature  of  mailers  of  requefts,  having  witlial  power 
to  grant  certain  privileges :  but  their  greateft  preeminence  is,  that  all,  or  any  one 
of  them  may  propofe  to  any  council  in  the  commonwealth. 

Certain  rights        The  fignory  has  feffion  and  fuffrage  in  the  college,  the  college   has  feffion  and 

oftiiecoua-      fuffrage  in  the  fenat,  and  the  fenat  has  feflion  and  fuffrage  in  the  great  council. 

'^''''  The  fignory,  or  the  provofts  of  xhtfavi,  have  power  to  affemble  the  college,  the 

college  has  power  to  affemble  the  fenat,  and  the  fenat  has  power  to  affemble  the 
great  council  •,  the  figniori^  but  more  peculiarly  the  provofts  of  the  favi,  in  their 
own  offices  and  functions,  have  power  to  propofe  to  the  college,  the  college  has 
power  to  propofe  to  the  fenat,  and  the  fenat  has  power  to  propofe  to  the  great 
council.  Whatever  is  thus  propos'd  and  refolv'd,  either  by  the  fenat  ^for  fomtimes 
thro  the  fecurity  of  this  order,  a  propofition  gos  no  further)  or  by  the  great  coun- 
cil, is  ratify'd,  or  becoms  the  law  of  the  commonwealth.  Over  and  above  thefe 
orders,  they  have  three  judicatory s,  two  civil  and  one  criminal,  in  each  of  which 
forty  gentlemen  elefted  by  the  great  council  are  judges  for  the  term  of  eight 
months ;  to  thefe  judicatorys  belong  the  avogadori  and  the  auditori,  who  are  ma- 
giftrats,  having  power  to  hear  caufes  apart,  and,  as  they  judge  fitting,  to  introduce 
them  into  the  courts. 

Ira  man  tells  me,  that  I  omit  many  things,  he  may  perceive  I  write  an  epitome, 
in  which  no  more  ftiould  be  comprehended,  than  that  which  underftood  may  make 
a  man  underftand  the  reft.  But  of  thefe  principal  parts  confifts  the  whole  body  of 
admirable  Venice. 

The  configlio  de'  died,  or  council  of  ten,  being  that  which  partakes  of  diftatorian 
power,  is  not  a  limb  of  her,  but  as  it  were  a  fword  in  her  hand.  This  council  (in 
which  the  fignory  has  alfo  feffion  and  fuffrage)  confifts  more  peculiarly  of  ten  annual 
magiftrats,  created  by  the  great  council,  who  afterwards  eleft  three  of  their  own 
number  by  lot,  which  fo  elefted  are  call'd  capi  de'  died,  their  magiftracy  being 
Qionthly  :  again,  out  of  the  three  capi,  one  is  taken  by  lot,  whofe  magiftracy  is 
weekly  :  this  is  he,  who  over  againft  the  tribunal  in  the  great  council  fits  like  an- 
other duke,  and  is  call'd  the  provoft  of  the  died.  It  belongs  to  thefe  three  magi- 
ftrats to  affemble  the  council  of  ten,  which  they  are  oblig'd  to  do  weekly  of  courfe, 
and  oftner  as  they  fee  occafion.  The  council  being  affembkd,  any  one  of  the  fig- 
nory, or  two  of  the  capi  may  propofe  to  it :  the  power  which  they  now  exercife 
(and  wherin  for  their  affiftance  they  create  three  magiftrats  call'd  the  grand  inqtii- 
fUors)  confifts  in  tiie  punifliinent  of  certain  heinous  crimes,  efpecially  that  of  trea- 
fon  ;  in  relation  wherto  they  are  as  it  were  fentinels,  ftanding  upon  the  guai'd  of 
the  commonwealth  :  but  conftitutivcly  (with  the  addition  of  ay ««/«,  confifting  of 
other  fifteen,  together  with  fome  of  the  chief  magiftrats  having  right  in  cr.fes  of 
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important  fpeed  or  fecrecy  to  this  council)  tliey  have  the  full  and  abfolute  power  of  Chap.XII. 
the  whole  commonwealth  as  didator. 

That  Venice  either  tranlcrib'd  the  whole  and  every  part  of  her  conftitution  out 
of  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  or  happens  to  be  fram'd  as  if  Ihe  had  fo  don,  is  moft  ap- 
parent. The  refult  of  this  commonwealth  is  in  the  great  council,  and  the  debate 
in  the  fenat  •,  fo  was  it  in  Lacedemon.  A  decree  made  by  the  fenat  of  Athens  had  the 
power  of  a  law  for  one  year  without  the  people,  at  the  end  wherof  the  people  might 
revoke  it :  a  decree  of  the  fenat  of  Venice  ftands  good  without  the  great  council, 
uniefs  thefe  fee  reafon  to  revoke  it.  The  Prytans  were  a  council  preparing  bufinefs 
for  the  fenat ;  fo  is  the  Collegia  in  Venice :  the  prefidents  of  the  Prytans  were  the  ten 
Proedri ;  thofe  of  the  Collegia  are  the  three  provofts  of  the  Savi.  The  archons  or 
princes  of  Athens  being  nine,  had  a  kind  of  foverain  infpeflion  upon  all  the  orders 
of  the  commonwealth ;  fo  has  the  lignory  of  Venice,  confifting  of  nine  befides  the 
duke.  The  quarancys  in  Venice  are  judicatorys  of  the  nature  of  the  Heli^a  in 
Athens  ;  and  as  the  Thefmotheta  heard  and  introduc'd  the  cauies  into  that  judicatory,- 
fo  do  the  Avogadori  and  the  Audit ori  into  thefe.  The  Configlio  de*  Died  in  Venice  is 
not  of  the  body,  but  an  appendix  of  the  commonwealth  •,  fo  was  the  court  of  tlie 
Ephori  in  Lacedemon :  and  as  thefe  had  power  to  put  a  king,  a  magiftrat,  or  any 
delinquent  of  what  degree  foever  to  death,  fo  has  the  Configlio  de"  Died.  This  again 
is  wrought  up  with  the  Capi  de'  Died,  and  the  weekly  provoft,  as  were  the  Prytans 
with  the  Proedri,  and  the  weekly  Epijiata ;  and  the  ballot  is  lineally  defcended  from 
the  bean  :  yet  is  Venice  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part,  a  far  more  exquifit  policy, 
than  either  Athens  or  Lacedemon. 

A  POLITICAL  is  like  a  natural  body.  Commonwealths  refcmble  and  differ,  as 
men  refemble  and  differ ;  among  whom  you  fhall  not  fee  two  faces,  or  two  difpofi- 
tions,  that  are  alike.  Peter  and  Thomas  in  all  their  parts  are  equally  men,  and 
yet  Peter  and  Thomas  of  all  men  may  be  the  moft  unlike;  one  may  have  his 
greater  ftrength  in  his  arms,  the  other  in  his  legs  •,  one  his  greater  beauty  in  his  foul, 
the  other  in  his  body  j  one  may  be  a  fool,  the  other  wile ;  one  valiant,  the  other 
cowardly.  Thefe  two,  which  at  a  diilance  you  will  not  know  one  from  the  other, 
when  you  look  nearer,  or  com  to  be  better  acquainted  with,  you  will  never  mif- 
take.  Our  confiderer  (who  in  his  epiflle  would  make  you  believe  that  Oceana  is 
but  a  mere  tranfcription  out  oi  Venice)  has  companions  like  himfelf;  and  how  near 
they  look  into  matters  of  this  nature  is  plain,  while  one  knows  not  Jethro  from 
MosKS,  and  the  other  takes  a  ftate  of  civil  war  to  be  the  beft  model  of  a  civil  go- 
vernment. 

Let  a  man  look  near,  and  he  fliall  not  find  any  one  order  in  Oceana  (the  ballot 
only  excepted)  that  has  not  as  much  difference  from,  or  rcfemblance  to  any  one 
order  in  Rome  or  Venice,  as  any  one  order  in  Rotne  or  Venice  has  i'rom,  or  to  any 
one  order  in  Athens  or  Lacedemon :  which  different  temper  of  the  parts  muft  of 
necefTity  in  the  whole  yield  a  refult,  a  foul  or  genius,  altogether  new  in  the  world, 
as  imbracing  both  the  arms  of  Rome,  and  the  counlils  of  Venice ;  and  yet  neither 
obnoxious  to  the  turbulency  of  the  one,  nor  the  narrownefs  of  the  other. 

But  the  fum  of  what  has  bin  faid  of  Venice,  as  to  the  bufinefs  in  hand,  coms 
to  no  moiv  than  that  tiie  fenat  and  the  magiilracy  of  this  commonwealth  are  upon 
rotation.  No  more  :  nay  I  am  well  if  it  toms  to  fo  much.  For  the  prevaricator 
catching  me  up,  where  I  fay,  that  for  all  this  the  greater  magiftracys  in  Venice  are 
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continually  wheel'd  thro  a  few  hands,  tells  me,  that  /  have  confejt  it  to  be  otherwife. 
I  have  indeed  confeft,  that  tho  the  magiftracys  are  all  confer'd  for  certain  terms, 
Ccnrid.p.93,  ygj  thofe  terms  do  not  neceffitat  vacations;  that  is,  the  term  of  a  magiftracy  being 
expir'd,  the  party  that  bore  it  is  capable  upon  a  new  eleftion  of  bearing  it  again 
without  interval  or  vacation  :  which  does  not  altogether  fruflrat  the  rotation  of  the 
commonwealth,  tho  it  renders  the  fame  very  imperfeft.  This  infirmity  of  Venice 
derives  from  a  complication  of  caufes,  none  of  which  is  incident  to  a  common- 
wealth confifting  of  the  many :  wherfore  there  lys  no  obligation  upon  me  to  dif- 
cover  the  reafon  in  this  place.  But  on  the  contrary,  feeing,  let  me  fhew  things 
never  fo  new,  they  are  flighted  as  old,  I  have  an  obligation  in  this  place,  to  try 
whether  I  may  get  efteem  by  concealing  fomething.  What  is  faid,  every  body 
knew  before  ;  this  is  not  faid,  who  knows  it? 

A  riddle.  RiDDLE  wf,  riddle  me,  what  is  this?   The  magijlracys  in  Venice  (except  fuch  as 

are  rather  of  ornament  than  of  power)  are  all  annual,  or  at  mojl  biennial.  No  man 
whofe  term  is  expir'd,  can  hold  his  magifiracy  longer,  but  by  a  new  eleilion.  The  elec' 
tions  are  mofl  of  them  made  in  the  great  council,  and  all  by  the  ballot,  which  is  the  mofi 
equal  and  impartial  way  offuffrage.  And  yet  the  greater  magijiracys  are  perpetually 
wheeled  thro  a  few  hands. 

If  1  be  worthy  to  give  advice  to  a  man  that  would  ftudy  the  politics,  let  him 
underftand  Venice  \  he  that  underftands  Venice  right,  fhall  go  ncarell  to  judg  (not- 
withftanding  the  difference  that  is  in  every  policy)  right  of  any  government  in  the 
world.  Now  the  aflault  of  the  confiderer  deriving  but  from  fom  pique  or  emulation 
which  of  us  fliould  be  the  abler  politician,  if  the  council  of  ftate  had  the  curiofity 
to  know  either  that,  or  who  underftands  Venice,  this  riddle  would  make  the  dif- 
covery ;  for  he  that  cannot  eafily  unfold  this  riddle,  dos  not  underftand  her. 

Th£  fixth  kind  of  rotation  is  when  a  commonwealth  gos  upon  it  in  all  her  or- 
ders, fenat,  people,  and  magiftracy.     Such  a  one  taking  in  the  many,  and  being 
-  lix'd  upon  the  foot  of  a  fteady  agrarian,  has  attain'd  to  perfecft  equality.     But  of 
this  an  example  there  is  none,  or  you  muft  accept  of  Oceana. 
Rotation  of  The  rotation  of  Oceana  is  of  two  parts,  the  one  of  the  eledors  which  is  annual, 

Oceana.  ^^^  jh^  Other  of  the  elefted  which  is  triennial. 

Speaking  of  eledlors  in  this  fenfe,  I  mean  as  the  great  council  in  Venice  are 
eleftors  of  all  ether  orders,  councils  or  magiftrats.  But  the  commonwealth  of 
Oceana  taking  in  the  whole  people,  cannot,  as  dos  the  great  council  of  Venice 
(wherin  they  that  have  right  are  but  a  few)  attain  to  this  capacity  at  one  ftep  :  for 
which  caufe  fhe  takes  three  fteps ;  one  at  the  parifhes,  where  every  fifth  elder  is 
annually  eledled  by  the  whole  people.  There  is  no  doubt  but  there  was  fom  fuch 
order  in  Ifrael  wherby  the  monthly  rotation  of  her  congregation  or  prerogative,  by 
eltftion  of  two  thouland  in  each  tribe,  was  preferv'd.  The  next  ftep  ftie  takes  is 
at  the  hundred,  where  by  ekdfion  of  officers  and  magiftrats,  the  troops  chofen  at 
the  parifties,  are  very  near  form'd.  Her  third  ftep  is  at  the  tribe,  where  the  whole 
body  of  her  deputys  are  in  an  exatt  form,  difciplin  and  function,  headed  by  proper 
ofiicers  and  magiftrats,  thefe  all  together  confifting  of  one  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
people.  This  rotation  being  in  itfelf  annual,  corns  in  regard  of  the  body  of  the 
ptopje  to  be  quinquennial,  or  fuch  as  in  the  ipace  of  five  years  give  every  man  his 
turn  in  the  power  of  ele-.iion. 

But 
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But  tho  every  man  be  fo  capable  of  being  an  eleftor,  that  he  muft  have  his  turn;   Chap. XII. 

yet  every  man  is  not  fo  capable  of  being  elefted  into  thofe  magiftracys  that  are  fove-    v, , > 

rain,  or  have  the  leading  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  that  it  can  be  fafe  to  lay  a 
necefTity  that  every  man  muft  take  his  turn  in  thefe  alfo ;  but  it  is  enough  that  every 
,  man,  who  in  the  judgment  and  confcience  of  his  country  is  fit,  may  take  his  turn. 
Wherfore  upon  the  confcience  of  the  eleftors,  fo  conftituted  as  has  bin  fliewn,  it 
gos  to  determin  who  fhall  partake  of  foverain  magiftracy,  or  be  at  the  afiembly  of 
a  tribe  elefted  into  the  fenat  or  prerogative  •,  which  affemblys  are  fo  triennial,  that 
one  third  part  of  each  falling  every  year,  and  another  being  elefled,  the  parlameht 
is  therby  perpetuated. 

Such  was  the  conftitution  of  thofe  councils  which  the  prevaricator  has  confcft  he 
always  thciight  admirable,  but  now  the  toy  takes  him  to  be  quite  of  another  mind  ; 
for,  fays  he.  That  antient  republics  have  thro  a  malicious  jealoufy  (let  them  take  it  Confid.  p.  99;, 
among  them)  made  it  unlawful  even  for  perfons  of  the  clear efi  merit  to  continue  long 
in  command,  but  have  by  perpetual  vicijfitude  fubjlituted  new  'men  in  the  government^ 
is  manifefi  enough  ;  hut  with  what  fuccefs  they  did  this,  will  befi  appear  by  Veti/rius^ 
Varro,  and  Mancinus.  He  is  ftill  admirable  :  one  would  wonder  what  he 
means  -,  i!  it  be  that  there  were  but  three  weak  or  unfortunat  generals  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  Rome,  how  ftrange  is  it  to  urge  this  as  an^  argument  againfl  rotation, 
which  is  as  ftrong  a  one  as  can  be  urg'd  for  rotation  ?  If  the  Romans  by  this  way  of 
eleflhon  having  experience  of  an  able  general,  knew  ever  after  where  to  have  him  , 
or  lighting  upon  one  they  found  not  fo  fit  for  their  purpofe,  could  in  the  compaJs 
of  one  year  be  rid  of  him  of  courfe,  without  difhonor  or  reproach  to  him,  taking 
therby  a  warning  to  come  no  more  there  ;  was  this  a  proceetling  to  favor  malice  .'' 
or  fuch  a  one  as,  removing  the  caufe  of  malice,  left  no  root  for  fuch  a  branch  or 
pofTibility  of  like  effeft  ?  Certainly  by  this  aflertion  the  prevaricator  has  jolted  his 
prcfumptuot's  head  not  only  againft  the  prudence  of  antient  commonwealths,  but. 
of  God  himfelf  in  that  of  Ifrael.  Veturius,  V,\pro,  and  Mancinus  (tho  fom 
of  them  cannot  be  at  al!  points  excus'd)  by  this  mark  upon  them,  may  be  thought 
hardlier  of  than  is  needful  -,  for  which  caufe  there  being  that  alfo  in  their  Itorvj* 
which  is  neither  unpkafcnt  nor  unprofitable,  I  fhall  indeavor  to  make  the  reader 
fomwhat  better  acquainted  with  them.  One  or  the  greateft  blows  Roine  ever  re- 
ceiv'd  was  by  Pontius,  captain  general  of  the  SamnitSy  who  having  drawn  her 
conluls,  PosTHUMius  and  Veturius,  by  ftratagem  into  the  ftraits  of  Caudium,  a  l 
vally  of  narrow  entrance,  and  fhut  up  the  mouth  of  it- by  pollening  himfelf  of  the 
only  palTage,  the  reft  being  inviron'd  with  inluperable  rocks,  the  Sumnit  came  to 
have  both  the  armys,  and  fo  upon  the  matter  the  whole  ftrengtii  (in  thofe  days)  of 
Rome  inevitably  at  his  difcretion.  Hereupon,  having  leifure,  and  being  dci'irous 
(in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment)  of  good  advice,  he  diipatch'd  a  meflenger  to  his  fa- 
ther Herennius,  the  ableft  counfillor  in  Samniion,  to  know  what  might  be  his  beft 
courfe  with  the  Romans  now  inavoidably  at  his  mercy,  who  anfwer'd,  that  he  fliould 
open  the  fafs  and  let  them  return  untouch\i.  The  young  general,  amaz'd  at  this  ^ 
counfil,  dcQr'd  farther  direction  :  wherupon  Herennius  for  the  iecond  time  made 
anfvver,  that  he  fJiould  cut  them  off  to  a  man.  But  the  general,  upon  the  llrunge 
difagreement  of  fuch  opinions,  having  his  father's  age  (for  he  was  very  old)  in 
fufpicion,  took  a  third  courfe,  which  neither  (according  to  the  firil  advice  of  wife-.- 
Herennius)  making  friends^  ncr,  according  to  the  fecond,  defraying  eneniys,  be- 
came, as  he  prophefy'd,  ths  utter  ruin  of  the  ccmmonwealth  of  Sammunu     For  •the 
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Book  I.     Romans  being  difmift  fafe,  but  ignominioufly,  the  fenat  upon  their  return  fell  into 

A- , — ^    the  greateft  ftralt  and  confternation  that  had  bin  known  among  them.     On  the  one 

fide,  to  live  and  not  revenge  fuch  an  affront  was  intolerable ;  on  the  other,  to  re- 
venge it  was  againft  the  faith  of  the  confuls,  whofe  neceflity  (the  lofs  of  two  arrays 
depending  upon  it)  had  in  truth  forc'd  them  to  accept  of  a  difhonorable  league 
with  the  Samnits.  Now  not  the  armys,  but  the  fenat  it  felf  was  in  Caudium,  not  a 
man  of  them  could  find  the  way  out  of  this  vale  inviron'd  with  rocks,  but  he  only 
that  could  not  find  it  out  of  the  other;  Posthumius,  who  having  firft  fhew'd, 
that  neither  w'ar  nor  peace  could  be  fo  made,  as  to  ingage  the  commonwealth  (in- 
jiijfu  fopuli)  without  tiie  command  of  the  people,  declar'd  that  the  fenat  returning 
the  conllils,  with  fuch  others  as  had  confented  to  fo  wicked  and  diflionorable  a 
peace,  naked,  and  bound  to  the  Samnits ;  were  free  :  nor  ceas'd  he  till  the  fenac 
(therto  preft  by  the  neceffity  of  the  commonwealth)  refolving  accordingly,  he, 
Veturius,  and  fom  of  the  tribuns  were  deliver'd  to  the  Samnits ;  who,  never- 
thelefs,  to  hold  the  Romans  to  their  league,  difmift  them  with  fafety.  The  difputes 
on  either  fide  that  arofe  hereupon,  and,  coming  to  arms,  ended  with  the  deltruc- 
tion  of  Samnium^  I  omit.  That  which  as  to  the  prefent  occafion  is  material,  is  the 
reputation  of  the  confuls  ;  and  Veturius,  tho  he  were  not  the  leading  man,  being 
for  the  reft  as  deep  in  the  adlion  as  Posthumius,  the  people  were  fo  far  from 
thinking  themfelves  deceiv'd  in  this  choice,  that  the  confuls  were  more  honour'd  in 
Rome  for  having  loft,  than  Pontius  in  Samnium  for  having  won  the  day  at 
Caudium. 

I  DO  not  rob  graves,  nor  fteal  windingftieets  -,  my  controverfys  are  not  but  with 
.the  living,  with  none  of  thefe  that  have  not  ftiew'd  themfelves  beft  able  for  their 
cwn  defence  -,  nor  yet  with  fuch,  but  in  the  profecution  of  truths  oppos'd  by  them 
to  the  damage  of  mankind  :  yet  the  prevaricator  accufes  me  of  rude  charges. 
What  are  his  then  in  defence  of  falfliood,  and  againft  fuch  as  cannot  bite  ?  or 
whether  of  thefe  is  the  more  noble  ? 

5'oR  Varro,  who  being  conful  of  Rome,  loft  the  battel  of  Canna  to  Hannibal, 
captain  general  for  the  Carthaginians,  tho  without  cowardice,  yet  by  raflinefs,  he 
is  not  fo  excufable. 
F'orus,  1  2.  Bur  for  Mancinus,  brought  (as  was  Posthumius  by  the  Samnits)  to  difhonor- 

c.  iS-  able  conditions  by  Megera,  captain  general  of  the  Numantins,  there  be  excufes  ; 

as  firft,  the  'Numantitis,  for  their  number  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  fighting  men, 
v/ere  the  gallanteft  of  fo  many,  on  which  the  fun  ever  fhone. 

Fourteen  years  had  their  commonwealth  held  tack  y^'vihxk^t  Romans,  in  cou- 
•  rage,  conduft,  and  virtue,  having  worfted  Pompey  the  Great,  and  made  a  league 
with  him,  when  ftie  might  have  made  an  end  of  him,  e'er  ever  Mancinus  (of 
v/honi  Cicero  gives  a  fair  charafter)  came  in  play  :  fo  his  misfortunes,  having 
great  tximples,  cannot  v/ant  fom  excufe.  But  fuppofe  none  of  them  deferv'd  any 
excutc,  wh-t  is  it  at  which  thefe  examples  drive  ?  againft  a  commonwealth  ?  hire 
the  Samnits,  the  Carthaginians,  the  Numantins  were  as  well  commonwealths  as  tlie 
Remans  -,  and  fo  wherever  the  advantage  gos,  it  muft  ftay  upon  a  commonwealth  : 
or  if  It  bj  rotation  that  he  would  be  at  (for  we  muft  guefs)  granting  Pontius  the 
Samnit,  and  Mcg  ra  the  Numantin,  to  have  bin  no  more  upon  rotation,  than 
Hannibal  the  Carthaginian  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that  Rome  upon  her  rotation  overcame 
not  only  Po-;T'U5,  Hanmeal  and  Megera,  but  Samnium,  Carthage,  and  iV«- 
Co.AJ.i'.gi.   mantia.     So  much  for  Rome -,  but,  fays  he,  no  Icfs  appears  by  the  rabble  of  generals 

often 
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$ften  made  ufe  of  by  the  Athenians,  -while  men  of  valor  and  condu^  have  lainly  the  Chap. XII. 

A  RABBLE  of  generals  did  I  never  hear  of  before-,  but  not  to  meddle  with  his 
rhetoric,  whcras  each  of  his  objeftions  has  at  leaft  fom  one  contradiftion  in  it,  this 
has  twp  (one  a  priori.,  another  a  pojleriori)  one  in  the  fnout,  another  in  the  tail  of 
it.  For  had  there  bin  formerly  no  rotation  in  Athens,  how  fliould  there  have  bin 
men  of  valor  and  conduct  to  ly  by  the  ivalls  ?  and  if  rotation  thenceforth  fhould  have 
ceas'd,  how  could  thofe  men  of  valor  and  conduit  have  don  otherwife  than  ly  by  the 
•walls?  fo  this  inavoidably  confefles,  that  rotation  was  the  means  wherby  Athens' 
came  to  be  ftor'd  with  perfons  of  valor  and  conduit,  tliey  to  be  capable  ot  imploy- 
ment,  and  the  commonwealth  to  imploy  the  whole  virtue  of  her  citizens  :  and  it 
being,  in  his  own  words,  an  argument  of  much  imperfeliion  in  a  government  not  to  dare 
to  employ  the  whole  virtue  of  the  citizens,  this  wholly  routs  a  Handing  general  •,  lor 
the  government  that  dares  imploy  but  the  virtue  of  one,  dares  not  imploy  the  virtue 
of  all.     Yet  he  jogs  one. 

THOSE  orders  muft  needs  be  againjt  nature,  which,  excluding  perfons  of  the  beft  CoririJ,p.94* 
qualifications,  give  adtnifjion  to  others,  vjho  have  nothing  to  commend  them  but  their  art 
in  canvaffing  for  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  He  never  takes  notice  that  th&  ballot 
bars  canvafiing  beyond  all  poffibility  of  any  fuch  thing ;  but  we  will  let  that  go. 
Canvaffing,  it  is  confeft,  was  more  frequent  in  Rome  and  Athens  than  is  laudable, 
where  neverthelefs  it  is  the  ftronger  argument  for  the  integrity  of  popular  fuffrage,, 
which,  being  free  from  any  aid  of  art,  produc'd  in  thofe  commonwealths  more  il- 
luftrious  examples  (if  a  man  gos  no  further  than  Plutarch's  lives)  than  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  reft  of  ftory. 

Y ET,  fays  he,  this  law  has  bin  as  often  broken  as  a  commonwealth  has  bin  brought  ConriJ.  p.gi* 
into  any  exigence  ;  for  the  hazard  of  trufting  affairs  in  weak  hands  then  appearing,  no 
fcruple  has  been  made  to  trample  upon  this  order,  for  giving  the  power  to  fame  able  man 
at  that  time  render" d  incapable  by  the  vacation  this  law  req^uires.  The  continuation  of 
the  confulflnp  of  Marius  is  fufficient  to  be  alleg'd  for  the  proof  of  this,  tho  if  occafion 
•were,  it  might  be  backed  by  plenty  of  examples.  His  choice  confutes  his  pretended 
variety,  whojefts  with  edg'd  tools :  this  example  above  all  will  cut  his  fingers; 
for  by  this  prolongation  of  magiftracy,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  of  empire  (for 
the  magiftracy  of  the  conful  was  civil,  and  confer'd  by  the  people  centuriatis  com'tiis, 
but  his  empire  was  military,  and  confer'd  curiatis)  Rome  began  to  drive  thofe 
wheels  of  her  rotation  heavily  in  Marius,  which  were  quite  taken  off  in  C/esa«. 

I  HAVE  heretofore  in  vain  perfuaded  them  upon  this  occafion,  to  take  notice  of 
a  chapter  in  Machiavel,  fo  worthy  of  regard,  that  I  have  now  inlerted  it  at 
length,  as  follows : 

THE  proceedings  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  being  wellconfider''d,  two  things  will  Mich.  Dif- 
be  found  to  have  bin  the  caufes  of  her  diffolution.  The  contention  that  happened  thro  the  cor.b.}.c,2,f» 
indeavor  of  the  people  {always  opposed  or  eluded  by  the  nobility)  to  introduce  an  agrarian, 
and  the  damage  that  accrued  from  the  prolongation  of  empire,  which  mifihiefs,  had  they 
bin  forefeen  in  due  time,  the  government  by  application  of  fit  remedy  s  might  have  bin  of 
longer  life  and  better  health.  The  difeafes  which  this  commonwealth,  from  contention 
about-  the  agrarian,  contracted,  were  acute  and  tumultuous  ;  but  thofe  being  fiower  and 
without  tumult  which  /he  got  by  promulgation  of  empire,  were  chronical,  and  went 
home  with  her,  giving  a  warning  by  her  example,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  fates  that 
would  injoy  their  liberty,  to  fuffer  magiftracy  (how  defervedly  foever  confer'd)  to  remain 
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long  in  the  pojejjion  cf  the  fame  man.     Certainly  if  the  refi  of  the  Romans,  whofe  empire 
happened  to  be  prolong'd,  had  bin  as  virtuous  and  provident  as  Lucius  Quintius, 
they  had  never  run  into  this  inconvenience.     Offuch  wholfom  example  was  the  goodnefs 
of  this  man.,  that  the  fenat  and  the  people.,  after  one  of  their  ordinary  difputes  being  com 
'to  fom  accord,  wheras  the  people  had  prolong" d  the  magiflracy  of  their  prefent  tribunSy 
in  regard  they  were  perfons  more  fitly  opposed  to  the  ambition  of  the  nobility,  than  by  a 
new  eknion  they  could  readily  have  found ;  when  hereupon  the  fenat  (tofhew  they  needed 
not  be  worfe  at  this  game)  would  have  prolong' d  the  confulat  to  Quintius,  he  refused 
his  confent,  faying,  that  ill  examples  were  to  be  corrected  by  good  ones,  and  not  incou- 
rag'd  by  others  like  themfelves ;  nor  could  they  Jlir  his  refolution,  by  which  means  they 
were  neceffitated  to  make  new  confuls.     Had  this  wifdom  and  virtue,  I  fay,  bin  duly 
regarded,  or  rightly  underflood,  it  might  have  favd  Rome,  which  thro  this  negleSl 
came  to  ruin.     The  firjl  whofe  empire  happened  to  be  prolonged  was  Publilius  Philo, 
his  confulat  expiring  at  the  camp  before  Palspolis,  while  it  feeni'd  to  the  fenat  that  he 
had  the  viSory  in  his  hand  (adlum  cum  tribunis  plebis  eft,  ad  populum  ferrent  ut 
Liv.  1.  8.         (.^,j-p,  Philo  confiilatu  abiiflet,  proconful  rem  gereret)  they  fent  him  no  fucceffor,  but 
prolonged  his  empire,  by  which  means  he  came  to  the  fir  ft  proconful.     An  expedient  (ths 
introduced  for  the  public  good)  that  came  in  time  to  be  the  public  bane  :  for  by  how 
much  the  Roman  armys  march' d  further  off,  by  fo  7nuch  the  like  courfe  feeming  to  he  the 
more  neceffary,  became  the  more  cuftomary  ;  whefice  infu'd  two  pernicious  confequences  : 
the  one,  that  there  beirig  fewer  generals,  and  men  of  known  ability  for  conduct,  the  art 
with  the  reputation  of  the  fame  came  to  be  more  ingroft,  and  obnoxious  to  ambition  :  the 
other,  that  a  general  ftanding  long,  got  fuch  hold  upon  his  army,  as  could  take  them  off 
from  the  fenat,  and  hang  them  on  himfelf.     Thus  Marius  and  Sylla  could  be  follow"  d 
by  the  foldiery  to  the  detriment  of  the  commonwealth,  and  Cm%ar  to  her  perdition. 
IVheras  had  Rome  never  prolonged  empire,  fhe  might  perhaps  not  fo  foon  have  arriv'd 
at  greatnefs  or  acquifition,  but  would  have  made  lefs  hafte  to  deftru5fion. 

All  the  dilemma  that  Machiavel  obferves  in  thefe  words,  is,  that  if  a  com- 
monv/eakh  will  not  be  lb  flow  in  her  acquifition  as  is  requir'd  by  rotation,  fhe  will 
■be  lefs  lure  than  is  requifit  to  her  prefervation.  But  the  prevaricator  (not  vouch- 
fafmg  to  fliev/  us  upon  what  reafons  or  experience  he  grounds  this  maxim)  is  po- 
Confid.  p.  92.  fitivc,  that  the  dilemma  into  which  a  commonwealth  is  in  this  cafe  brought,  is  very 
dangerous  ;  for  either  fhe  muft  give  her  felf  a  mortal  blow  by  gaining  the  habit  of  in- 
fringing fuch  orders  as  are  neceffary  for  her  prefervation,  or  receive  one  from  without. 

This  fame  is  another  paraiectifm  :  thefe  words  are  fpoken  by  me,  after  Machi- 
avel, in  relation  to  diftatorian  power,  in  which  they  are  fo  far  from  concluding 
Mamercus        againft  rotation,  that  this  in  cafe  of  a  diftator  is  more  efpecially  neceflary  (maxima 
apudLiv.l.  4.   i;i^ertatis  cuftodia  eft,  ut  magna  imperia  diuturna  non  fint,  IB  temporis  modus  impo- 
natur,  quibus  juris  imponi  non  poteft)  which  could  not   be  more  confirm'd  than  by 
him,  who  in  the  example  of  Marius  fhews  that  the  contrary  courfe  ipoil'd  all. 

Tut  Romans,  if  they  had  fent  a  fucceflbr  to  Publius  Philo  at  Pal'Spolis,  it 
may  be  might  have  let  the  victory  flip  out  of  his  hands,  it  may  be  not-,  however 
this  had  bin  no  greater  wound  to  the  commonwealth,  than  that  her  acquifition 
would  have  bin  flower,  which  ought  not  to  com  in  competition  with  the  fafety  of 
a  government,  and  therfore  amounts  not  to  a  dilemma,  this  being  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment that  fhould  not  be  ftub'd  of  one  horn,  but  have  each  of  equal  length  and 
danger.  Nor  is  it  fo  certain  that  increafe  is  flower  for  rotation,  feeing  neither  was 
this  niterriipted  by  that,  nor  that  by  this,  as  the  greateft  a(5tions  of  Rome,  the  con- 

queil 
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queft  of  C<3r/i'^^^  by  SciPio  Africanus,  oi  Macedon  by  Flaminius,  and  of  An- 
TiocHus  byAsiATicus,  are  irrefragable  teftimonys. 

I  WOULD  be  loth  to  fpoil  the  confiderer's  preferment;  but  he  is  not  a  fafe  coun- 
fiUor  for  a  prince,  whofe  providence  not  fupplying  the  defe6t  of  rotation,  whether 
in  civil  or  military  affairs,  with  fomthing  of  like  nature,  expofes  himfelf  if  not  his 
empire  as  much  to  danger  as  a  commonwealth.  Thus  the  fons  of  Zerviah,  Joab  z  Sam.  3.39. 
captain  of  the  hoft,  and  Abishai  his  brother,  were  too  ftrong  for  David  ;  thus 
the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  of  Juda  fell  moft  of  them  by  their  captains  or  favorits,  as  I 
have  elfevvhere  obferv'd  more  particularly.  Thus  Brutus  being  Handing  captain 
of  the  guards,  could  caft  out  Tarquin  ;  thus  Sejanus  had  means  to  attempt 
againft  Tiberius;  Otho  to  be  the  rival  of  Galba,  Caspe'rius  j^^liamus  of 
Nerva,  Cassius  of  Antoninus,  Perennis  of  Commodus,  Maximinus  of 
Alexander,  Philippus  of  Gordian,  ^milianus  of  Gallus  ;  Ingebus   Lol- 

LIANUS,    AuREOLUS,    ofGALLIENUS;    MaGNESIUS  of  CONSTANTIUS,    MAXIMUSof 

Gratian,  Arbogastes  of  Valentinian,  Ruffinus  of  Arcadius,  Stilico  of 
HoNORius.  Go  from  the  weft  into  the  eaft  :  upon  the  death  of  Marcianus, 
Asparis  alone,  having  the  command  of  the  arms,  could  prefer  Leo  to  the  empire  ; 
Phocas  deprive  Mauritius  of  the  fame;  Heraclius  depofe  Phocas;  Leo 
IsAURiAS  do  as  much  to  Theodosius  Adramyttenus  ;  Nicephorus  to  Irene, 
Leo  Armenius  to  Michael  Curopalates,  Romanus  Lagapenus  to  Constan- 
Tiw,  Nicephorus  Phocas  to  Romanus  Puer,  Johannes  Zismisces  to  Nice- 
phorus Phocas,  Isaac  Comnenus  to  Michael  Stratioticus,  Botoniates  to 
Michael  the  fon  of  Ducas,  Alexius  Comnenus  to  Botoniates  :  which  work 
continu'd  in  fuch  manner  till  the  deftruftion  of  that  empire.  Go  from  the  eaft  to 
the  north  :  Gustavus  attain'd  to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  by  his  power  and  com- 
mand of  an  army  :  and  thus  Secechus  came  near  to  fupplant  Boleslaus  the  third 
oi  Poland.  If  Wallestein  had  liv'd,  what  had  becom  of  his  mafter  ?  in  France 
the  race  of  Pharamond  was  extinguifh'd  by  Pipin  ;  and  that  of  Pipin  in  like 
manner,  each  by  the  major  of  the  palace,  a  ftanding  magittracy  of  exorbitant  truft. 
Go  to  the  Indys :  you  fliall  find  a  king  of  Pegu  to  have  bin  thruft  out  of  the  realm 
oiTc.ngu  by  his  captain  general.  Nay,  go  where  you  will,  tho  this  be  pretty  well, 
you  fhall  add  more  than  one  example.  But  as  to  the  prevaricator,  if  he  was  not 
given  to  make  fuch  mouths,  as  eat  up  nothing  elfe  but  his  own  words,  I  needed 
not  have  brought  any  other  teftimony  to  abfolve  a  commonwealth  of  malice  in  this 
order  than  his  own,  where  he  fays,  that  when  fom  per/on  o-jertops  the  reft  in  com-  ^-o'lfiJ- p- 4"- 
mands,  it  is  a  difeafe  of  monarchy  which  eafily  admits  of  this  cure,  that  he  be  reduced  to  a  **' ' 

lefs  volum,  and  leveld  to  an  equality  with  the  reft  of  his  order.  Now  a  prince  can  no 
otherwife  level  a  nobleman,  that  excels  the  reft  thro  command,  to  equality  with 
his  order,  than  by  caufing  thofe  of  the  fame  order  to  take  their  turns  in  like  com- 
mand. Good  wits  hare  ill  memorys.  But,  fays  he,  /  know  not  what  advantage  Confid.p. 93. 
Mr.  PIarrington  may  forefee  from  the  orders  of  this  rotation,  for  my  part,  I  can  dif- 
cover  no  other  eff'efi  of  it  than  this,  that  in  a  commonwealth  like  that  of  Oceana,  taking 
in  the  many  {for  in  Venice  he  confeffes  it  to  he  otherwife)  where  every  man  will prefs 
forvoard  towards  magiftracy,  this  law,  by  taking  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  fom  officers, 
end  all  at  the  end  of  three,  will  keep  -the  republic  in  a  perpetual  minority  :  no  man 
having  time  allowed  him  to  gain  that  experience,  which  may  ferve  to  lead  the  common- 
wealth to  the  underftandnig  of  her  true  intereft  cither  at  home  or  abroad. 

Q^q  What' 
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Euok  I,  What  1  have  confeft  to  be  otherwife  in  Venice,  I  have  (hewn  ah'eady  at  leaft  fo 
far  as  concerns  the  prefent  occafion,  the  caules  of  that  defed  being  incompatible 
with  a  commonwealth  confitling  of  the  many  ;  otherwile  why  was  not  tiie  like 
found  in  Athens  or  Rome?  where  tho  every  man  preft  forward  towards  magiflracy, 
yet  the  magiftrats  were,  for  illuftrious  examples,  more  in  weight  and  number  than 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  rell  of  the  world. 

J  F  where  cleftions  were  the  moft  expos'd  to  the  ambition  of  the  competitor,  and 
the  humors  of  the  people,  they  yet  fail'd  not  to  excel  all  others  that  were  not  po- 
pular, what  greater  vindication  can  there  be  of  the  natural  integrity  of  popular 
fuffrage  even  at  the  woril  ?  but  this,  wliere  it  is  given  by  the  ballot,  is  at  the  beft, 
and  free  from  all  that  prefiing  for  magiftracy  in  the  competitor,  or  fadion  of  the 
people  that  can  any  ways  be  laid  to  the  former  :  or  let  the  confiderer  confider 
again,  and  tell  me  by  what  means  either  of  thele  in  fuch  a  ftate  can  be  dangerous 
or  troublelom  •,  or  if  at  worft  the  orders  for  election  in  Oceana  muft  not  perform 
that  part,  better  than  a  croud  and  a  fherif.     Well ;  but  putting  the  cafe  the  elec- 
tions which  were  not  quarrel'd  much  withal  be  rightly  ftated,  yet  this  law  for  terms 
and  vacations,  by  taking  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  Jam  officers,  and  all  at  the  end  of 
three,  will  keep  the  republic  in  perpetual  minority,  no  man  having  time  allowed  him  to 
gain  that  experience,  which  may  ferve  to  lead  the  commonwealth  to  the  underflanding  of 
her  true  interejl  at  home  or  abroad.     Becaufe  every  man  will  prefs  forward  for  ma- 
giftracy, therfore  there  ought  not  to  be  terms  and  vacations,  left  thefe  ftiould  keep 
the  commonwealth  in  perpetual  minority.     1  would  once  fee  an  argument  that 
might  be  reduc'd  to  mode  and  figure.     The  next  objedlion  is,  that  thefe  orders 
take  off  at  the  end  of  one  year  fom  officers,  which  is  true,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  take  off  all,  which  is  falfe  ;  for  wheras  the  leaders  of  the  commonwealth 
are  all  triennial,  the  orders  every  year  take  off  no  more  than  fuch  only  as  have 
finifla'd  their  three  years  term,  which  is   not  all,  but  a  third  part.     Wherfore  let 
him  fpeak  out ;  three  years  is  too  fliort  a  term  for  acquiring  that  knowlege  which  is 
necellary  to  the  leading  of  a  commonwealth.     To  let  the  courfes  of  Ifrael  which 
were  monthly,  and  the  annual  magiftracys  of  Athens  and  Rome  go ;  if  three  years 
be  too  Ihort  a  term  for  this  purpofe,  what  was  three  months  ?  a  parlament  in  the 
late  government  was  rarely  longer  liv'd  than  three  months,  nor  more  frequent  than 
once  in  a  year ;  fo  that  a  man  having  bin  twelve  years  a  parlament-man  in  Eng- 
land, could  not  have  born  his  magiftracy  above  three  years,  tho  he  were  not  ne- 
ceflarily  fubjed:  to  any  vacation.     Wheras  a  parlament  in  Oceana  may  in  twelve 
years  have  born  his  magiftracy  fix,  notwithftanding  the  neceflity  of  his  vacations. 
Now  which  of  thefe  two  are  moft  ftraiten'd  in  the  time  neccflary  to  the  gaining  of 
due  experience  or  knowlege  for  the  leading  of  a  commonwealth  ?  neverthelefs  the 
parlament  of  England  was  feldom  or  never  without  men  of  fufficient  fkill   and 
ability  ;  tho  the  orders  there  were  more  in  number,  lefs  in  method,  not  written, 
and  of  greater  difficulty  than  they  be  \\\  Oceana.     There,  if  not  the  parlament  man, 
the  parlament  itfelf  was  upon   terms  and  vacations,  which  to  a  council  of  fuch  a 
nature  is  the  moft  dangerous  thing  in  the  world,  feeing  diflblution,  whether  to  a 
body  natural  or  political,  is  death.     For  if  parlaments  happen'd  to  rife  again  and 
again,  this  was  not  lb  much  coming  to  themfelves  (feeing  a  council  of  fo  different 
genius  has  not  bin  known)  as  a  new  birth ;  and  a  council  that  is  every  year  new 
born  indeed  muft  keep  a  commonwealth  in  perpetual  minority,  or  rather  infancy, 
always  in  danger  of  being  overlaid  by  her  nurfe,  or  ftrangl'd  by  her  guardian  : 

wheras 
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wheras  an  afTembly  continu'd  by  fucceffion,  or  due  rotation  regulated  by  terms, 
giving  fufficient  time  for  digeftion,  grows  up,  and  is  like  a  man,  who  tho  he 
changes  his  flelh,  neither  changes  his  body  nor  his  foul.  Thus  the  fenat  of  Venice 
changing  flefh,  tho  not  fo  often  as  in  a  commonwealth  confilling  of  the  many  were 
requifit,  yet  ofteneft  of  any  other  in  the  world,  is,  both  in  body  and  Ibul,  or  ge- 
nius, the  moft  unchangeable  council  under  heaven.  Hefh  mufl  be  chano'd,  or  it 
will  ftink  of  it  felf ;  there  is  a  term  neceflary  to  make  a  man  able  to  lead  tlie  com- 
monwealth to  her  interefl,  and  there  is  a  term  that  may  inable  a  man  to  lead  tlie 
commonwealth  to  his  interefl.  In  this  regard  it  is,  that,  according  to  Mamercus, 
the  vacations  are  (maxima  libertatis  cujlodia)  the  keepers  of  the  libertys  of  Oceana. 

The  three  regions  into  which  each  of  the  leading  councils  is  divided,  are  three 
forms,  as  I  may  fay,  in  the  fchool  of  ftate :  for  them  of  the  third,  tho  there  be 
care  in  the  choice,  it  is  no  fuch  great  matter  what  be  their  Ikill  •,  the  ballot  which 
they  pradtis'd  in  the  tribe  being  that  in  the  performance  wherof  no  man  can  be 
out :  and  this  is  all  that  is  neceflary  to  their  novitiat  or  firft  year,  during  which 
time  they  may  be  auditors.  By  the  fecond,  they  will  have  feen  all  the  fcenes,  or 
the  whole  rotation  of  the  orders,  fo  facil,  and  fo  intelligible,  that  at  one  reading  a 
man  underftands  them  as  a  book,  but  at  once  adting  as  a  play ;  and  fo  methodical, 
that  he  will  remember  them  better.  Tell  me  then  what  it  is  that  can  hinder  him 
for  the  fecond  year  from  being  a  fpeaker  j  or  why  for  the  third,  fhould  he  not  be  a 
very  able  leader. 

The  fenat  and  the  prerogative,  or  reprefentative  of  the  people,  being  each  of 
like  conftitution,  drop  annually  four  hundred,  which  in  a  matter  of  ten  years 
amount  to  four  thoufand  experienc'd  leaders,  ready  upon  new  eledions  to  refume 
their  leading. 

Another  thing  which  I  would  have  confider'd  is,  whether  our  moft  eminent 
men  found  their  parts  in  parlament,  or  brought  them  thither.  For  if  they  brought 
them,  think  you  not  the  military  orders  of  the  youth,  the  difciplin  of  the  tribes, 
the  eight  years  orbs  of  the  embafladors,  the  provincial  armys  of  Oceafia.,  likely  to 
breed  men  of  as  good  parts,  as  to  fuch  matters  ?  nor  have  aftronomers  that  fami- 
liarity with  the  ftars,  which  men  without  thefe  orbs  will  have  with  fuch  as  are  in 
them.  He  is  very  dull,  who  cannot  perceive  that  in  a  government  of  this  frame 
the  education  muft  be  univerfal,  or  diffus'd  throout  the  whole  body.  Another 
thing  which  is  as  certain  as  comfortable,  is,  that  the  pretended  depch  and  difficulty 
in  matters  of  ftate  is  a  mere  cheat.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day, 
you  never  found  a  commonwealth  where  the  leaders  having  honefty  enough,  wanted 
Ikill  enough  to  lead  her  to  her  true  intereft  at  home  or  abroad  :  that  wliich  is  ne- 
ceflary to  this  end,  is  not  fo  much  fliill  as  honefty  5  and  let  the  leaders  of  Oceana 
be  diflioneft  if  they  can.  In  the  leading  of  a  commonwealth  aright,  this  is  certain, 
wifdom  and  honefty  are  all  one  :  and  tlio  you  lliall  find  dctedts  in  their  virtue, 
thofe  that  have  had  the  feweft,  have  ever  bin  and  for  ever  fhall  be,  the  wifeft, 

i?  0  M £  was  never  ruin'd,  till  her  balance  being  broken,  the  nobility  forfaking 
their  antient  virtue,  abandon'd  themfelves  to  their  lufts  ;  and  the  fcnators,  wlio,  as 
in  the  cafe  of  Jugurtha,  were  all  brib'd,  turn'd  knaves ;  at  which  turn  all  their 
fkill  in  government  (and  in  this  never  men  had  bin  better  fkill'd)  could  not  keep 
the  commonwealth  from  overturning.  Cicero,  an  honeft  man,  labor'd  might 
and  main-,  Pomponius  Atiicus,  another,  defpair'd  •,  Cato  tore  out  his  own 
bowels ;    the  poignards  of  Brutus  and   Cassius  neither  confider'd  prince  nor 

Q_q  2  father: 
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father:  but  the  commonwealth  had  iprung  her  planks,  and  fplit  her  ballad;  the 
world  could  not  fave  her. 
Could. p.  36.  For  the  dole,  the  prevaricator,  who  had  judg'd  before,  that  there  was  much 
p.  94.  reafon  to  expeEl  fom  of  the  clergy  (agaiiift  all  of  whom  Mr.  Harrington  has  declar'd 
■war)  would  undertake  the  quarrel^  tells  me  in  the  laft  line,  that  there  be  to  whom  he 
has  recojnmcnded  the  difquifition  of  the  fewifJo  commonwealth. 

it  is  a  miferable  thing  to  be  condemn'd  to  the  perpetual  budget  •,  once  turn  an 
honeft  man  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  that  it  may  be  further  feen,  how  much  I 
am  delighted  in  fair  play,  fince  fome  divines,  it  may  be,  are  already  at  work  with 
me,  and  1  have  not  fo  fully  explain'd  my  felf  upon  that  point,  which  with  them  is 
of  the  greateft  concernment,  that  they  can  yet  fay,  they  have  peep'd  into  my  hand, 
or  feen  my  game  •,  as  I  have  won  this  trick,  gentlemen,  or  fpeak,  fo  I  play  them 
Out  the  lail  card  in  the  next  book  for  up. 


An  Advertifment  to  the  Reader,  (5r  a  Diredion  contain'd  in  certain  Querys, 
how  the  Commonw^ealth  of  Oceana  may  be  examln'd  or  anfwer'd  by 
divers  Sorts  of  Men,  without  fpoillng  their  high  Dance,  or  cutting  off 
any  Part  of  their  Elegance,  or  Freenefs  of  Expreflion.    ■ 

To  the  Scholar  that  has  pafs'd  his  Novitiat  in  Story. 

{.JiyH  ET  H  E  R  the  balance  of  property  in  land  coming  thro  civil  viciffitude  by  flow 
'^  and  undifcern'd  degrees,  to  alter  as  it  did.,  and  to  fiand  as  it  dos  in  Oceana,  any 
other  government  could  have  bin  introduc'd,  otherwife  than  by  the  interpojition  of  foren. 
arms,  that  could  have  fuh/ijled  naturally  without  violence  or  reluSiancy,  or  fleddily 
without  frequent  changes.,  alterations,  and  plunges,  except  that  only  of  the  common- 
wealth proposed? 

II.  IFH  ETHER  the  balance  in  land  fo  flanding,  as  has  bin  fhewn,  the  common- 
wealth proposed,  being  once  eflablifh^d,  were  without  the  immediat  hand  of  God,  as 
by  peftilence,  famin,  or  inundation,  to  be  alter'd  or  broken  ;  and  which  way  ? 


To  the  Godly  Man. 

I'.TJ/'H ETH  ER  human  prudence  be  not  a  creature  cf  God,  and  to  what  end  God 
"'^     made  this  creature  ? 

II.  IVHET  HER  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael  in  her  main  orders,  that  is  to  fay, 
the  fenct,  the  people,  and  the  magi  fir  acy,  was  not  ere^ed  by  the  fame  rules  of  human- 
prudence  with  other  commonwealths  ? 

III.  IV H ET HER  Jethro  were  not  a  Heathen  ? 

IV".  WH  ET  H  ER  God  did  not  approve  of  the  advice  c/ Jethro,  in  the  fabric 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael .'' 

V.  WHETHER 
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V.  WH ET H E R  the  natural  body  of  a  godly  man  can  any  otherwife  be  f aid  to 
fupport  and  noiirijh  it  felf  in  the  air,  or  between  heaven  and  earth,  than  by  a  figurative 
fpeech  ?  or  whether  it  be  any  more  pojfible  for  the  political  body  of  a  people  fo  to  do^ 
than  for  the  natural  body  of  a  godly  man  ? 

To  the  Grandee,  or  learned  Common wealthfm an. 

\.JI7"H.  Ef  H  E  R  a  noble  houfekeeper  has  a  horfekeeper,  that  is  as  as  well  to  live  as 
''     himfelf;  and  whether  the  houfekeeper,  fjould  he  lofe  his  efiate,  would  not  be  a 
horfekeeper  rather  than  want  bread  ? 

II.  IVH  ET  H  E  R  riches  and  poverty,  more  or  lefs,  do  not  introduce  command  or 
obedience,  more  or  lefs,  as  well  in  a  public  as  in  a  privat  efiate  ? 

III.  PVH ETH ER  the  introduSlion  of  command  or  obedience,  more  or  lefs,  either 
in  a  public  or  privat  efiate,  dos  not  form  or  change  the  genius  of  a  man,  or  of  a  people 
accordingly  ?  or  what  is  the  reafon  why  the  peafant  of  France  is  bafe,  and  the  lower 
people  in  England  of  a  high  courage  ? 

IV.  WH  ET  H  E  R  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Oceana,  has  bin  of  late  years,  or  be 
devoted  or  addicted  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  in  former  times  ? 

V.  PFHE  T  HE  R  the  genius  of  the  people  of  Oceana,  not  being  addiSfed  to  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  as  formerly,  can  be  faid  to  be  for  monarchy,  or  agoinfi  it  ? 

VI.  WHET  HE  R  the  people  be  not  frequently  mifiaken  in  names,  while  as  to 
things  they  mean  otherwife ;  or  whether  the  people  of  Oceana  dejiring  monarchy  in  name^ 
do  not  in  truth  defire  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  ? 

VII.  IVHE'THER  for  thefe  reafo7is,  not  to  know  how  to  hold  the  balance  or 
foundation  of  a  government  fieddy,  nor  yet  to  reform,  or  vary  the  orders  of  the  fame  (as^. 
the  foundation  cams  to  vary)  be  not  to  deliver  a  nation  to  certain  ruin  and  deftru£lion  ? 

To  the  rational  Man. 

\.T/j/H  ETHER  there  be  any  thing  in  this  fabric  or  model  that  is  contradiSlory  to 
'^^     it  felf,  to  reafon,  or  to  truth  .? 

11.  WHET  HER  a  commonwealth  that  is  framed  intire  or  complete  in  all  her  ne- 
ceffary  orders,  without  any  manner  of  contradiction  to  her  felf-^  to  reafon,  or  to  truths 
can  yet  be  falfe  or  infufficient  ? 


THE 

SECOND      BOOK; 

O  R,    A 

POLITICAL   DISCOURSE 

CONCERNING 

ORDINATION: 

AGAINST 

Dr.    H.    HAMMOND, 

Dr.   L,    SEAMAN, 

And   the   Authors  they   follow. 


Optat  ApYum  aut  fulvum  defcendere  monte  Leonem. 

E.  W. 


Advertifment  to  the  R  E  A  D  E  R. 

DO  0 KSj  efpecially  •whofe  Authors  have  got  them/elves  Names,  are 
•*~^  Leaders  \  ivherfore  m  cafe  any  of  thefe  err  in  Leadings  it  is  not  only 
laivfttU  but  Matter  of  Confcience  to  a  Man  that  perceives  it,  as  far  as  he  is 
able,  to  -warn  others.  This  nvere  Apology  enough  for  my  ivriting  againfl 
Dr.  Hammond  and  Dr.  Seaman;  and  yet  I  have  happend  to  be  brought 
under  a  farther  Obligation  to  this  Enterprife,  their  Books  have  bin  fent  me 
by  ivay  of  Obje£lion  againfl  nvhat  I  have  formerly  faid  of  Ordination,  and 
am  daily  more  and  7nore  confrnid  IJloall  make  good.  Hoivever,  there  cati  be 
no  great  Hurt  in  this  Effay,  Truth  being,  like  Venifon,  not  only  the  befl 
^larry,  but  the  befl  Gatne. 


Order  of  the  Difcourfe. 

To  manage  the  prefent  controverfy  with  the  more  clearnefs,  I  have  divided  my 
difcourfe  into  five  parts  or  chapters. 

'THEfirft,  expla'ming  the  words  chirotonia  «w^ chirothefia,  paraphrajitcally  relates 
thefiory  of  the  perambulation  made  by  the  apojlles  Paul  mid  Barnabas  thro  the  citys  of 
Lycaonia,  Pifidia,  fcff.  by  way  of  introdu£lion. 

THE  fecond  fhews  thofe  citys,  or  mofi  of  them,  at  the  time  of  this  perambulation,  to 
have  bin  under  popular  government.  In  which  is  contained  the  whole  adminifiration  of  a 
Roman  province. 

THE  third  foews  the  dedu5iion  of  the  chirotonia  from  popidar  government,  and  of  the 
original  right  of  ordination  from  the  chirotonia.  In  which  is  contained  the  inftitution  of 
the  fanhedrim  or  fenat  of  ifrael  hy  Moses,  and  of  that  at  Rome  by  Romulus. 

T H E  fourth  fljews  the  deduSIion  of  the  chirothefia/r«»  monarchical  or  ariflocratical 
government,  and  the  fecond  way  of  ordination  from  the  chirothefia.  In  which  is  con- 
tain''d  the  commonwealth  of  the  Jews  as  it  flood  after  the  captivity. 

THE  fifth  debates  whether  the  chirotonia,  us'd  in  the  citys  mentioned,  was  (as  is 
pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Seaman,  and  the  authors  they  follow)  the  fame 
vjith  the  chirothefia,  or  a  far  different  thing.  In  which  are  contaitid  the  divers  kinds 
of  church-government  introduc''d  and  exercised  in  the  age  of  the  apoftles. 

I  AM  entring  into  a  difcourfe  to  run  much,  for  the  words,  upon  a  language  not 
vulgar,  which  therfore  I  fliall  ufe  no  otherwife  than  by  way  of  parenthefis,  not 
obltrufting  the  fenfe  ;  and  for  the  things,  upon  cufloms  that  are  foren,  which 
therfore  I  fhall  interpret  as  well  as  I  can.  .Now  fo  to  make  my  way  into  the  parts 
of  this  difcourfe,  that  (wheras  they  who  have  hitherto  manag'd  it  in  Englifl.\  niight 
in  regard  of  their  readers  have  near  as  well  written  it  in  Greec)  1  may  not  be  above 
the  vulgar  capacity,  I  fhall  open  both  the  names  wlierof,  and  the  things  wherupon 
we  are  about  to  difpute,  by  way  of  iniioduiff'on. 
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CONCERNING 

ORDINATION. 

The     INTRODUCTION, 

O  R 
FIRST    CHAPTER. 

TH  E  names  or  words  wherof  we  are  about  to  difpute  are  Greec,  the  one  Chap.  J. 
chirotonia,  the  other  chrothefia.  The  firft  fignilication  of  tlie  word  chiro- 
tonia,  in  Suidas,  imports  a  certain  lend  adlion  of  the  hand,  which  feems 
alfo  by  the  Greec  that  renders  it  by  the  fame  word,  to  have  bin  intimated  in  Ifa.  5.  9. 
In  the  fecond  fignification  with  Suidas,  it  is  i-i<-Myri,  Trai/rov  xu^wo-i?,  eleSlion  (that  is 
to  fay  of  magiftrats)  or  ratification  (that  is  to  fay  of  laws)  by  the  many  :  which 
amounts  both  by  his  teftimony,  and  that  generally  of  antient  authors,  to  this,  that 
the  moft  uiual  and  natural  fignification  of  the  word  chirotonia  is  popular  fuffragey 
whether  given,  as  when  they  Ipeak  of  Athens,  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  ■,  or  as 
when  they  fpeak  (as  dos  Suidas  in  the  place  mention'd)  oi Rome,  and  other  com- 
monwealths (whofe  fuffrage  was  not  given  with  this  ceremony)  without  holding  up 
of  hands. 

C  HIROTH  ESI  A  (iTri^KTi;  X^i^av)  is  a  word  that  in  the  ftricl  fignification  im- 
ports laying  on  of  hands,  and  no  more  :  but  the  Jews  ufmg  to  confer  their  ordination 
moll  commonly  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  yet  fomtimes  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
by  letter,  the  word  both  as  it  relates  to  the  cuftom  of  the  jewijh  commonwealth, 
and  ordination  thence  tranfplanted  into  the  church  of  Christ,  fignifys  ordination 
confer'd  by  one  man,  or  a  few  men,  that  is  to  iay,  by  lorn  diftincl  order  from  the 
people,  whether  with  impofition  of  hands,  or  without  it. 

These  words  thus  interpreted,  I  fhall  throout  my  difcourfe  (which  elfe  muft 
-have  run  altogether  upon  the  Greec)  prefume,  as  already  1  have  don,  to  take  for 
good  Englifi,  and  fo  procede  to  the  things  wherof  we  are  to  difpute ;  firft,  by 
opening  the  fcene  of  this  perambulation,  which  will  be  don  beft  by  the  help  of 
Erasmus,  a  man  as  for  his  learning  not  inferior  to  any,  fo  for  his  freedom  not  ad- 
dicted to  interefts  or  partys.     For  the  remainder  then  of  this  introduftion,  I  fliall 
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Book  II.     begin  with  the  nineteenth  verfe  of  the  eleventh,  and  continue  my  difcourfe  to  the 

' r—-J    end  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  ^^j;  interweaving  the  text  where  it  is  darker 

with  the  paraphrafe  of  that  excellent  author,  for  light,  and  his  paraphrafe  with  the 
text,  where  it  is  clearer,  for  brevity,  in  manner  following  : 
Aflsii.  19.  I'HET  whom  the  heat  of  perfecution  from  the  death  <?/ Stephen  had  difpers'd,  tra- 

vePd  thro  the  citys  and  villages  as  far  as  Phenice,  and  the  adjacent  Hand  of  Cyprus  ;  as 
alfo  thro  Antiochia,  which  lies  between  Phenice  and  Cilicia,  preaching  the  gofpel  re- 
ceiv'd  from  the  apoftles,  which  neverthelefs  they  dar'd  not  to  comrnunicat  but  to  fuch  only 
as  were  of  the  Jewilh  yiation^  not  out  of  envy,  but  a  kind  of  fuperfiiticn,  they  believing 
that  to  do  otherwife  were  to  give  the  childrens  bread  to  dogs,  which  Chrift  had  forbid. 

BUT  fom  of  them  that  believ'd,  being  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  when  they  came  to 
Antioch,  had  the  boldnefs  to  fpeak  of  Chr  ist  to  the  Greecs,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  which  they  made  fuch  progrefs  thro  the  bkjfing  of  God  upon  them  and  their  labors,  that 
a  great  number  of  thefe  alfo  believing  the  Gofpel,  were  turn'' d  to  the  Lord.  The  tidings 
of  thefe  things  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  church  which  was  at  Jerufalem,  a  man  of  apo- 
ftolical  fincerity,  Barnabas  /Z'^  Levite,  «  Cyprian  ^isrM,  was  fent  by  the  apoftles  to 
take  a  view  of  what  was  don  upon  the  places  ;  and  if  he  found  it  to  be  according  to  tlqe 
will  of  God,  to  approve  of  it,  by  authority  of  the  apoftles.  So  great  caution  in  receiving 
the  Gentils  to  the  Gofpel  was  not,  that  the  thing  was  not  greatly  defir'd  by  the  apoftles  ; 
but  left  itftjould  afterwards  be  repeal'd  or  made  void  by  the  Jews,  as  don  rafhly,  or  that 
the  Gentils  ftjouldrely  lefs  upon  what  was  don,  as  conceiving  it  needed  ratification  by  the 
laiv.  IVherfore  BARtiA^ AS,  fo  foon  as  he  came  to  Antioch,  and  found  the  Greecs  by 
-  faith,  and  without  profejfion  of  the  law,  to  have  receiv'd  the  fame  grace  of  God  with  the 
Jews,  was  very  much  j of  d  that  the  number  of  believers  increased,  and  exhorted  them  to 
remain  conftant  in  their  enterprize  of  adhering  to  the  Lgrd.  For  he  was  a  good  man, 
end  full  of  the  holy  fpirit,  and  of  faith.  Wk  erf  ore  thro  his  miniftry  it  came  to  pafs,  that 
a  multitude  of  other  believers  were  added  to  the  former.  Now  Antioch  being  not  far 
from  Cilicia,  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  invited  him  to  feek  Paul,  the  fitteft  helper  in 
this  work,  as  chofen  /'_y  Christ  to  preach  his  name  to  the  Gentils  and  kings  of  the  earth. 
For  when  Vavl  fled  from  Jevufdlcm,  the  difciples  had  conducted  him  /o  Cefarea  0/ Phe- 
nice, whence  he  ivent  to 'Vzr^ws  ;  whom  therfcre  when  BAfL^ASAS  had  found  there,  he 
brought  to  Antioch,  hoping  in  a  city  both  famous  and  populous  (but  with  a  confused 
mixture  of  Jews  and  Greecs)  to  receive  the  better  fruit  thro  the  aid  of  an  apoftle  more 
peculiarly  defign^d  to  this  tvork.  Thefe  two  being  converfant  a  whole  year  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  which  by  the  conftuence  both  of  Jews  and  Greecs  became  very  numerous,  fo 
many  were  added  by  their  preaching,  that  wheras  hitherto,  not  expofing  the  name  of 
Christ  to  envy,  they  had  bin  call'd  Difciples,  they  now  began  firft  at  Antxoch  from  the 
name  of  their  founder  to  be  frt//V  ChrilHans.  In  thefe  times  certain  prophets  came  from 
the  city  c/ Jerufilem  to  Antioch,  whercf  one  nam\i  Ac a^vs  ftanding  up  in  the  con- 
gregation, fignify'd  by  infpiration,  that  there  fhould  be  a  great  dearth  thro  the  whole 
world;  which  came  to  pafs  under  C\,AVDi'js  C/ESAR,  the  fucccffor  of  Caligula.  At 
this  time  they  at  Jerufalem,  partly  becaufe  they  were  poor  at  their  converjion  to  the 
Gofpel,  partly  becaufe  they  had  depofited  their  ^00 ds  in  common,  and  partly  becaufe  they 
had  bin  fpoiV  d  by  the  priefls  for  their  prof effion  of  Christ,  ordain' d  that  by  the  contri- 
htition  of  fuch  as  had  wherivithal,  efpecially  among  the  believijig  Gentils,  mony  fhould  be 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Chriftians  dwelling  in  Judea  -,  but  fo  that  this  contribution  was 
net  to  be  fore'' d  but  free,  and  according  to  every  man''s  ability.  This  mony  thus  gathered 
was  Jent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  elders  at  Jerufalem,  to  be  diftributed  at  their 
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dijcretion  to  fuch  as  were  in  need.  While  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  thus  imphy'd, 
/^/«;7  Herod,  the  fame  that  beheaded  jont^y  and  return' dCHKi^r  cloth'' d,  thro  derifwn, 
in  white,  /o  Pilat,  being  griev'  d  to  fee  this  kind  of  people  increafe,  and  the  natne  of  ]e^vs, 
k:V'/,  of  the  Jews  to  grow  famous  in  divers  nations,  became  concerned,  to  root  out  fuch  a 
fatlion,  and  fo  fpreading  ;  wherfore  he  flretcUd  forth  his  hand  to  vex  certain  of  the 
church,  kill'd  J:\Mss  the  brother  0/ John  with  the  fword;  and  becaufe  he  faw  it  pleas' d 
t/.'c  Jcv/S:  proceded  further  to  take  Peter  alfo,  who  being  imprifon'd,  was  afterward 
m'---aculoufly  deliver'd.  But  Paul  and  Baknabas  having perjorm'd  the  truft  co7nmitted 
/?  them  by  the  brethren,  and  deliver'd  the  contribution  for  relief  of  the  poor  to  the  apoftles, 
iiturnd  from  Jerufalem  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them  John,  whofe  Jirname  was 
Mai'C. 

NO  IF  the  church  of  Antioch  flourifjd  in  fuch  manner,  that  floe  had  fom  fHV d  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  others  with  that  of  teaching;  among  whom  was  Barnabas  and 
Simeon,  rtZ/^i  Niger,  together  with  1^\5q\a%  «  Cirenian,  and  NlANAhN  who  had  bin 
brought  up  with  Herod  the  Petrarch,  whom  he  left  to  com  to  Christ  :    but  the  chief 
of  them  was  Saul,  indow'd  with  all  the  gifts  and  graces  apoflolical.     While  all  thefe 
were  intmt  upon  the  miniflry  of  the  church,  imploying  their  feveral  gifts  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  in  his  mofi  acceptable  fervice,  the  falvation  of  fouls,  with  fafling  and  prayer, 
the  iJoly  Ghoft  being  Jlir^d  up  by  their  zeal,  fignified  his  will  by  the  prophets,  faying, 
Sepc-.at  me  Barnabas  and  ^AVLfor  the  work  wherto  I  have  call'd  them,  namely,  to  be 
doctors  of  the  Gentils,  that  by  them  I  may  propagat  the  gofpel.     The  command  of  the 
Spirit  was  obefd,  and  Barnabas  with  Paul,  to  the  end  that  every  one  might  fee  who 
are  chofen,  were  feparated  from  the  refi ;  and  when  the  congregation  had  unanimoufly  im- 
ploi'd  the  favor  of  God  by  prayer  and  fafl:ing,  the  mofl  eminent  in  authority  among  them 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  perfons  fo  feparated,  and  fent  them  wherever  the  fpirit  of  God 
fhould  direSl  them.     By  this  impulfe  therfore  Barnabas  and  Paul  went  to  Seleucia, 
being  a  promontory  of  Antiochia,  and  thence  fail' d  into  the  Hand  <?/ Cyprus,  where  they 
landed  at  Salamis,  a  famous  city  upon  the  eafiern  part  of  the  Hand;  they  preach' d  not 
human  inventions,  but  the  word  of  God,  nor  that  by  fiealth,  but  in  the  jynagogs  of  the 
Jews,  wherof  thro  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria  taere  was  ftore.     This  honor  by  the  com- 
mandment 0/ Christ  was  always  defer' d  to  the  Jews,  that  the  gofpel  fhould  be  frft  offer' d 
to  them,  left  they  being  a  querulous  and  repining  nation,  floould  complain  that  they  were 
defpis'd.     Thus  travel' d  thefe  apoftles  thro  the  whole  Hand,  till  they  came  to  Paphos,  a 
city  confecrated  to  Venus  upon  the  weftern  coaft  of  Cyprus.     Here  they  found  a  certain 
magician  call'd  Barjesus,  that  is,  the  f on  0/ Jesus  a  Jew,  both  by  nation  and  religion, 
under  which  color  he  falfly  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophefy.     This  man  follow' d  the  court 
of  Sergius  Paulus,  proconful  or  governor  of  the  Hand  for  the  Romans,  otheritife  a 
prudent  man  ;  but  this  fort  of  'vermin  infinuats  it  felf  into  the  beft  to  chiife,  that  fo  their 
corruption  may  do  the  greater  and  more  compendious  mifchief  to  mankind.     The  proconful 
never thelcfs  having  underftood  the  gofpel  to  be  planting  th'cout  Qy^ius,  not  only  forbore 
to  ft  op  the  ears  of  others,  but  by  fending  for  Barnabas  and  Pa    l  feem'd  defirous  to 
open  his  own.     Wherfore  Barjesus  indeavoring  to  refift  the  growth  of  the  word,  as  an 
enemy  to  Christ,  ayid  refifting  the  truth  with  falfhood,  a  ftrife  arcfe  betvjeen  the  true 
prophets  and  a  falfe  one  {for  fuch  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Syriac  word  Elymas) 
whom  Paul  at  length  confuted  of  fpiritual  blindnefs,  by  taking  away  the  eys  of  his  body, 
miracidoufly  ftruck  in  the  prefence  of  the  proconful,  who  at  the  fame  time  receiving  the 
light  of  the  gofpel,  imbrac'd  the  Chriftian  faith.     This  being  don  at  Paphos,  Paul  im- 
i?ark'd  there  with  his  affociats  for  the  leffcr  Alia,  and  came  to  Perga,  being  a  city  of 
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Book  II.    Pamphylia-,    here  John,  whofe  Jirname  was  M-akc,  left  them,  and  relurfi'd  to  ]ew~ 

\ , — ~j   f.ilem,  ivhile  they,  when  they  had  vijited  Pamphylia,  travel'd  to  Antiochia,  a  city  of 

Pifidia,  where  having  entered  a  fynagog,  they  fat  after  the  ufual  manner  with  the  reft, 
attentive  to  the  lazv  and  the  prophets  ;  wherof  when  the  parts  appointed  were  read,  and 
no  man  flood  up,  the  rulers  of  the  fynagog  perceiving  that  the  flrangers  by  their  habit  were 
Jews,  and  fuch  as  by  their  afpe£l  promised  more  than  ordinary,  fent  to  them,  defiring 
that  if  they  had  any  word  of  exhortation  for  the  people,  they  would  fpeak.     Wherupon 
Paul  fianding  up,  preached  to  them  Christ  ;  whence  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  be 
dtviilgd  throout  that  region,  tho  the  Jews  out  of  envy  to  the  Gentils,  ftirring  uf  the 
devouteft  matrons  (an  art  not  unknown  in  thele  times)  and  by  them  the  chief  of  the  city , 
raised  fuch  fedition  in  it,  and  tumult  againft,  the  apoftles,  that  Pavl  and  Barn a^as 
being  caji  out,  fhook  off  the  duft  from  their  feet  againft  them,  and  went  thence  to  Iconium 
Chap.  14.        a  city  of  Lycaonia.     When  they  were  com  to  Iconium,  entring  with  the  Jews  after  the 
cuftom  into  the  fynagog,  they  preacFd,  as  they  had  at  Antioch,    the  gofpel  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  and  with  fuch  efficacy,  that  multitudes  both  of  //^?  Jews  and  Greecs  believed. 
Here  again  the  envy  of  the  Jews  became  the  author  of  fedition,  by  which  means  the  city 
was  divided  into  two  parts  or  factions,  wherof  one  flood  for  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and 
the  other  for  the  apoftles.     At  length  when  fuch  of  the  Gentils  as  were  join  d  with  the 
Jews,  and  the  rulers  of  the  city,  made  an  affault  upon  the  apoftles,  to  offer  violence  and 
ftone  them ;  they  being  aware  of  it,  fled  to  Lyftra  (a  city  of  Lycaonia,  which  is  a  part 
of  Pamphylia)  and  13crbe.     At  Lyftra  there  was  a  man  lame  of  his  feet  from  the  womb, 
who  having  liften'd  to  Paul  with  great  attention  and  zeal,  was  miraculoufty  cur'd  by  the 
apoftk;  when  the  people  feeing  what  Paul  had  don,  crfd  out.  The  gods  were  defcended 
in  the  likenefs  of  men  :  a  perfuafion  that  might  gain  the  more  eafily  upon  the  minds  of  the  ■ 
Lycaonians  for  the  fable  of  Jupiter  and  Mercury,  faid  to  have  defcended  in  human 
fhape,  and  bin  entertained  /^j-Lyc.aon,  from  whom  the  Lycaonians  receiv'd  their  name. 
Wherfore  they  calPd  Barnabas,  for  the  gravity  of  his  afpe^,  Jupiter  •,  pAiiL/<?r  his 
eloquence.  Mercury:  and  the prieft  of  Jvpiter,  who  dwelt  in  the  fuburbs,  brought 
bulls  and  ga};lands  to  the  gates  of  the  houfe  where  the  apoftles  were,  to  have  offered  facri- 
fice  with  the  people,  which  the  apoftles  abhorring,  vigoroufiy  diffuaded.     In  the  mean  time 
certain  Jews  by  nation  that  were  unbelievers,  coming  from  Antioch  of  Pifidia,  and  Ico- 
nium, drew  the  people  to  the  other  extreme,  who  from  facrificing  to  the  apoftles  fell  on 
ftoning  them ;  a  work  which  was  brought  fo  near  to  an  end,  that  Paul  being  drawn  by 
them  out  of  the  city,  was  left  for  dead,  tho  he  foon  after  recover' d,  and  went  thence  witib 
Barnabas  to  Derbe  :    when  they  had  propagated  the  gofpel  there  alfo,  they  return' d  to 
Lyftra,   Iconium,  ajid  Antiochia,  confiryning  the  difciples  whom  they  had  converted. 
T^ow  becaufe  the  propagation  of  the  gofpel  requir'd  that  the  apoftles  ftoould  be  moving  thro 
divers  nations,  they  chirotonizing  them  elders  in  every  congregation  or  church,  that 
is,  ordaining  them  elders  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  every  city,  left  them  to  per- 
form the  dutys  of  the  abfent  apoftles,  and  when  they  had  fafted  and  pray'd,  commended 
them  to  the  Lord.     Thefe  things  being  brought  to  a  conclufion,  or  finifh'd  at  Antioch  in 
Pifidia,  when  they  had  perambulated  this  country,  they  alfo  viftted  Fumpbylh;  fowifig 
the  gofpel  where  it  was  not  yet  fown,  and  confirming  thofe  who  already  believ'd,  till  they 
came  to  Perga :    where  having  order' d  their  affairs,  they  preceded  to  Attalia,  being  a 
marltim  city  of  Pamphylia  -,    and  from  thence  they  fail'd  back  to  Antioch  of  Syria, 
whence  they  firft-  fet  out,  with  commiffton  from  the  elders,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Gen- 
tils,  and  where  by  the  Chirothefia,  or  Impofition  of  hands,  prayer  and  fafting,  they 
bad  bin  recommended  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  dcfign'd  to  the  work  now  finifh'd. 

1  In 
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In  this  narrative  you  have  mention  both  of  the  Chirotonia  and  of  the  Chirothefia^ 
or  impofuion  of  hands,  but  of  the  former  as  of  ordination  ;  for  by  that  fuch  were 
made  prefbyters  or  church-officers  as  were  not  fo  before:  of  the  latter  not,  I  think, 
as  of  ordination,  at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  we  now  take  ic  •,  but  as  of  defignation  of  per- 
fons  to  an  occafional  and  temporary  imployment,  that  had  bin  ordain'd  before,  for 
fo  fure  had  Paul  at  leafl.  However,  that  v/hich  is  ofFer'd  by  this  narrative  ta 
prefent  confideration,  is  no  more  than  the  bare  ftory. 


CHAP.    ir. 

That  the  Citys,  or  mojl  of  them  nani'd  in  the  Peramhidation  of  the  Apofles 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  "-Lvcre  at  that  time  under  popular  Go'vernment. 
In  ivhich  is  contain'' d  the  Adminifiration  of  a  Roman  Province. 

THE  Romans  of  all  nations  under  heaven  were  indow'd,  as  with  the  higheit 
virtues,  fo  with  the  greateft  human  glory ;  which  preceded  from  this  efpe- 
cially,  that  they  were  in  love  with  fuch  as  were  in  love  with  their  liberty.  To 
begin  with  their  dawn,  the  Privernates  Ca  free  people  inhabiting  the  city  and  parts 
adjoining,  which  at  this  day  is  call'd  Piperjio,  fom  fifty  miles  from  Rome.,  and  five 
from  S.e£'c)  being  the  fecond  time  conquer'd  by  the  Romans,  it  was  confulted  in  the 
fena:  what  courfe  fhould  be  taken  with  them  ;  where  while  fom,  according  to  the 
different  temper  of  men,  fhew'd  themfelves  hotter,  and  others  cooler,  one  of  the  Liv.l.S.c.zi. 
Privernates  more  mindful  of  the  condition  wherin  he  was  born,  than  of  that  wheriri 
he  v.'as  fain,  happen'd  to  render  all  more  doubtful :  for  being  afk'd  by  a  fenator  of 
the  feverer  judgment,  what  punifhment  he  thought  the  Privernates  might  deferve. 
Such  (fays  he)  as  they  deferve  'who  believe  themfelves  worthy  of  liberty.  At  the  coura^^e 
of  which  anfwer,  the  conful  (perceiving  in  them  that  had  bin  vehement  enough 
before  againft  the  Privernates  but  the  greater  animofity,  to  the  end  that  by  a  gentler 
interrogatory  he  might  draw  fom  Ibfter  anfwer  from  him)  reply'd.  And  what  if  we 
infliSi  no  punifloment  at  all,  hut  pardon  you  ;  what  peace  may  we  exfeB  of  you?  Why 
if  you  give  us  a  good  one  (faid  the  other)  a  fieady  and  perpetual  peace,  but  if  an  ill  one, 
not  long.  At  which  a  certain  fenator  falling  openly  upon  ruffling  and  threatning  the 
Privernat,  as  it  thofe  words  of  his  tended  to  lom  pradiice  or  intention  to  ftir  up  the 
citys  in  peace  to  fedition,  the  better  part  of  the  fathers  being  quite  of  another  mind, 
declar'd,  That  they  had  heard  the  voice  of  a  man,  and  of  a  freeman.  For  ichy,  i'aid 
they,  fhould  it  be  thought  that  any  man  or  people  will  remain  longer  under  fuch  a  burden 
as  they  are  not  able  to  bear,  than  till  they  can  throw  it  down  ?  There  a  peace  is  faith- 
ful, where  it  is  voluntary  -,  if  you  will  have  flaves,  you  are  not  to  trufl  them  hut  their 
fetters.  To  this  opinion  the  conful  efpecially  inclining,  inclin'd  others,  while  he 
openly  profeft.  That  they  who  had  no  thought  but  upon  their  liberty,  could  not  but  be 
thought  worthy  to  be  Romans  :  wherupon  the  decree  paft  by  authority  of  the  fathers, 
which  was  afterwards  propos'd  to  the  congregation,  and  ratify'd  by  the  command 
of  the  people,  v^htxhy  xht  Privernates  were  made  citizens  of  J^owe.  Such  was  the 
genius  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  ;  where  by  the  way  you  may  alfo  obferve  the 
manner  of  her  debate  and  refult  {auihoritate patrum  i^  juju populi)  by  the  advice  of 
the  fenat,  and  the  Chirotonia  of  the  people. 

But 
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But  that  which  in  this  place  is  more  particularly  offer'd  to  confideration,  is  her 
ufual  way  of  preceding  in  cafe  of  conqucft  with  other  nations  :  for  tho  oeanng  a 
haughty  brow  tov/ards  fuch  as,  not  contented  to  injoy  their  liberty  at  home,  would 
be  her-  rivals  abroad,  fhe  dealt  far  otherwife,  as  with  Carthage-,-  thi^  cafe  excepted, 
and  the  pilling  and  polling  of  her  provinces,  which  happen'd  ihro  che  avarice  and 
luxury  ot  her  nobility,  when  the  balance  of  popular  power  bring  broken,  her  em- 
pire began  towards  the  latter  end  to  languifli  and  decline  ;  the  way  v/hich  fhe  took, 
with  the  Hrivernates  was  that  which  fhe  ufually  obferv'd  witli  others  throout  the 
courfe  of  her  vidorys,  and  was  after  the  change  of  government  made  good  at  leaft 
in  fom  part  by  tlie  Roman  emperors,  under  whom  were  now  thofe  citys  mention'd 
in  the  prefent  perambulation  of  the  apoftles  Paul  and  Barnabas.  Strabo  for 
his  credit  among  human  authors  is  equal  to  any :  he  liv'd  about  the  time  of  this 
perambulation,  and  being  a  Greet,  is  lefs  likely  to  be  partial  :  of  that  therfore 
which  I  have  affirm'd  to  have  bin  the  courfe  of  the  Romans  in  their  viftorys,  I  fhall 
make  choice  of  this  author  for  a  witnefs  •,  firft  where  he  epitomizes  the  ftory  of 
Gtiab.  I.  9.  Athens  after  this  manner  :  IVhen  the  Carians  by  fea,  and  the  Boeotians  by  land,  wafted 
Attica,  Cecrops  the  prince,  to  bring  the  people  under  Jhelter,  planted  them  m  twelve 
citys,  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacrea,  Decelea,  Eleufis,  Aphydna,  Thoricus, 
Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephiflia,  Phalerus  -,  which  Theseus  is  faid  to  have 
contracted  into  one  caWd  Athens.  The  government  of  this  city  had  many  changes  ;  at 
firft  it  was  monarthicaJ,  then  popular:  this  again  was  ufurp'd  by  the  tyrants  Fisisi- 
TRATus  and  his  fans  ;  whence  recover'd,  it  fell  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  few ^ 
as  when  the  four  hundred  once,  and  again  the  thirty  tyrants  were  imposed  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, in  the  war  of  Peloponnefus :  which  yoke  the  Athenians  (by  means  of 
their  faithful  army)  ftjaking  off,  reftored  their  popular  government,  and  held  it  till  the 
Romans  attai)Cd  to  the  dominion  of  Greece.  Now  tho  it  be  true  that  they  were  not  a 
little  difturFd  by  the  kings  of  Macedon,  to  whom  they  were  forced  to  yield  fom  kind  of 
obedience  ;  they  neverthelefs  preferv''d  the  form  of  their  commonwealth  fo  intire,  that 
there  be  who  affirm  it  never  to  have  bin  better  adminifter'' d,  than  at  fuch  time  as  Ma- 
cedon was  governed  by  Cassander  :  for  this  prince,  tho  in  other  things  jnore  inclining 
towards  the  tyrant,  having  taken  Athens  by  furrender,  us'd  not  the  people  ill,  but  made 
Demetrius  Phalereus  the  difciple of  Theophkastvs  the pbilofopher,  chief  magiftrat 
among  them  ;  a  man  fo  far  from  ruining  their  popular  ftate  (as  in  the  commentarys  he 
wrote  upon  this  kind  of  government  is  atteftcd)  that  he  repaired  it.  Neverthelefs,  whe- 
ther fufpeBed  or  envy' d  for  his  greatnefs  without  fupport  by  the  Macedonians,  after  the 
death  0/ Cass  an;  er  he  fled  into  Egypt,  while  his  enemy  s  breaking  down  his  ftatues  (as 
fom  fay)  made  homely  veffels  of  them.  Hut  the  Romans  having  received  the  Athenians 
under  their  popular  form,  left  them  their  lavjs  and  liber tys  untouched,  till  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates  they  were  forced  to  receive  fuch  tyrants  as  that  king  was  pleas' d  to  give 
them  ;  wherof  Ariston  the  great  eft,  when  the  Romans  had  retaken  the  city  from  him, 
being  found  trampling  upon  the  people,  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla,  and  the  city  par- 
don" d,  zvhich  to  this  day  (he  wrote  about  the  reign  of  Tiber  )  us)  not  only  enjoys  her 
libertys,  but  is  high  in  honor  with  ^^^  Romans.  This  is  the  teftimony  of  Strabo 
agreeing  with  that  of  Cicero,  where  difputing  of  Divine  Providence,  he  fays, 
that  to  affirm  the  world  to  be  govern' d  by  chance,  or  without  God,  is  as  if  one  fljould 
fay  thai  Athens  were  not  governed  by  the  Areopagits.  Nor  did  the  Romans  by  the 
depofuion  of  thv;  fame  author  (or  indeed  of  any  other)  behave  themfelves  worfe  in 
ylfia  (the  fccne  of  our  prefent  dii'courfe,  where  the  fame  Paul,  of  whom  we  are 

fpeaking, 
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fpeaking,  being  born  at  'Tarfus,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  that  had  acquir'd  like  or  greater   Chap.  If. 

privilege  by  the  fame  bounty,  was  alio  a  citizen  of  Rome)  than  in  Greece.     Afta  is   ' 

underftood  in  three  fignifications :  firft,  for  the  third  part  of  the  world  anfwering 
to  Europe  and  Africa.  Secondly,  for  that  part  of  Afta  which  is  now  call'd  Natalia. 
Thirdly,  for  that  part  of  it  which  Attalus  king  of  Pergamum,  dying  without 
heirs,  bequeath'd  and  left  to  the  people  of  Rome:  this  contain'd  Myfta.,  Phrygia, 
jEolis,  Ionia,  Caria,  Doris,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  Piftdia,  and  by  confequence  the 
citys  wherof  we  are  fpeaking.  To  all  thefe  countrys  the  Romans  gave  their  liberty, 
till  in  favor  of  Aristonicus,  the  baftard  of  Eumenes,  many  of  them  taking  arms, 
they  were  recover'd,  brought  into  fubjeftion,  and  fram'd  into  a  province. 

When  a  conful  had  conquer'd  a  country,  and  the  Romans  intended  to  form  it 
into  a  province,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  fenat  to  fend  (decern  kgatos)  ten  of  their 
members,  who  with  the  conful  had  power  to  introduce  and  eftablifh  their  provin- 
cial way  of  government.  In  this  manner  Afia  was  form'd  by  Marcus  AciiriLius 
conlulj  afterwards  fo  excellently  reform'd  by  Sd;voLA,  that  the  fenat  in  their 
edidls  us'd  to  propofe  his  example  to  fucceding  magiitrats,  and  the  inhabitants  to 
celebrat  a  feaft  to  his  name.  Neverthelefs  Mithridates  king  of  Pontics  (all  the 
Romans  in  this  province  being  maiTacred  in  one  day)  came  to  poflefs  himfelf  of  it, 
till  it  was  recover'd  at  feverai  times  by  Sylla,  Mu.iena,  Lucullus  and  Pompey. 
The  Romans,  in  framing  a  country  into  a  province,  were  not  accuftom'd  to  deal 
with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  fame  in  a  like  manner,  but  differently  according  to 
their  different  merit.  Thus  divers  citys  in  this  were  left  free  by  Sylla,  as  thofe  of 
the  Ilienfes,  the  Chians,  Rhodians,  Lycians  and  Magneftans,  with  the  Cy^zicens,  tho  the 
lafl  of  thefe  afterwards  for  their  praflices  againfl  the  Romans  forfeited  their  liberty 
to  Tiberius,  in  whofe  reign  they  were  for  this  reafon  depriv'd  of  the  fame. 

Taking  Afia  in  the  firll  fenfe,  that  is,  for  one  third  part  of  the  world,  the  next 
province  of  the  Remans  in  this  country  was  Cilicia,  containing  Pamphylia,  Ifauria, 
and  Cilicia  more  peculiarly  fo  call'd.  Here  Cicero  was  fomtimes  proconkil,  in 
honor  to  whom  part  of  Pbrygia,  with  Pifidia,  and  Lycaoma,  were  taken  from  the 
former,  and  added  to  this  juriididlion,  by  which  means  the  citys  wherof  we  are 
fpeaking  came  to  be  of  this  province.  Adjoining  hereto  was  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Lycians,  which  the  Romans  left  free :  into  this  alio  the  city  of  Attalia  by  fom  is 
computed,  but  Iconium  both  by  Strabo  and  Cicero;  the  latter  wherof  being  ^r,'iA. 
proconful,  in  his  journy  from  Laodicea,  was  receiv'd  by  the  magiftrats  and  deputys 
of  this  city.  Lyjlra  and  Derbe,  being  citys  of  Lycaonia,  muft  alio  have  bin  of  the 
fame  province.  Next  to  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  that  of  Syria,  containing  Co- 
magene,  Seleucis,  Phxnicia,  Calcfyria,  and  Jiidea  or  Palefiin.  In  Sekucis  were  tlie 
four  famous  citys,  Seleucia,  Antiochia,  Apamea  (the  laft  intire  in  her  liberty)  and 
Laodicea.  Comagene  and  Judea  were  under  kings,  and  not  fra,m'd  into  provinces, 
till  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 

The  fourth  province  of  the  Romans  in  Afia  was  that  of  Eithynia  with  Pontus  : 
thefe  were  all  acquir'd  or  confirm'd  by  the  viftorys  of  Pompey  the  Great.  S  ra  aeo, 
who  was  a  Cappadocian  born  at  Amafiia,  relates  a  Itory  worthy  to  be  remember'd  in  this 
place.  From  the  time,  fays  he,  that  the  Romans,  having  conquer'd  Antiochus, 
became  moderators  of  Afia,  they  contra^ed  leagues  of  amity  with  divers  nations  ;  "where 
there  were  kings,  the  honor  of  addrefs  was  defer' d  to  them,  with  whom  the  treatys  that  . 
concerned  their  countrys  were  concluded.  But  as  concerning  the  Cappadocian-,  they 
treated  v.  ith  the  whole  nation,  for  which  caufe  the  royal  line  of  this  realm  coming  afttr- 
7  wards 
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Book  II.  v)ards  to  fail,  the  Romans  ^az^?  the  people  their  freedom  or  leave  to  live  under  their  own 
>  ^ '  latvs  :  and  when  the  people  hereupon  fending  emhaffadors  to  Rome,  renounc'd  their  li- 
berty., being  that  to  them  ivhich  they  faid  was  intolerable,  and  demanded  a  king  ;  the 
Romans  amazed  there  fhould  be  men  that  could  fo  far  defpair,  permitted  them  to  chufe^ 
of  their  nation,  whom  they  pleased;  fo  Ariobarzanes  was  chofen,  whofe  line  again 
in  the  third  generation  coming  to  fail,  Archelaus  was  made  king  by  Antony  (where 
you  may  oblerve,  in  palTing,  that  the  Romans  impos'd  not  monarchical  govern- 
ment, but  for  that  matter  us'd  to  leave  a  people  as  they  found  them)  thus  at  the 
fame  time  they  left  Pontus  under  king  Mithridates,  who  not  containing  himfelf 
within  his  bounds,  but  extending  them  afterwards  as  far  as  Colchis  and  Armenia  the 
.Lefs,  was  reduced  to  his  terms  by  Pompey  ■,  who  divejling  him  of  thofe  country s  which 
he  hadufurfd,  diflributed  fom  part  of  them  to  fuch  princes  as  had  ajfified  the  Romans  in 
that  war,  and  divided  the  reft  into  twelve  commonwealths,  of  which,  added  to  Bhhyma, 
he  made  one  province.  When  the  Roman  emperors  became  monarchs,  they  alfo  upon  like 
occafions  made  other  diflributions,  conflituting  kings,  princes,  and  citys,  fom  more,  fom 
lefs,  fom  zvholly  free,  and  others  in  fuhjc£fion  to  themfelves.  Thus  came  a  good,  if 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  citys  in  the  Lefler  Jfia,  and  the  other  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, to  be  fom  more,  fom  lefs  free ;  but  the  moft  of  them  to  remain  common- 
wealths, or  to  be  erefted  into  popular  governments,  as  appears  yet  clearer  by  the 
intercomle  of  Pliny,  while  he  was  pretor  or  governor  of  Eithynia,  with  his  mafter 
the  emperor  Trajan  ;  a  piece  of  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  letters  following  : 

Pliny  to  Trajan. 
SIR, 
Piin  Ej^ill.        "    I  T  is  provided  by  Pompey's  laws  for  the  Bithynians,  that  no  man  under  thirty 
1.  10.  "   I    years  of  age  be  capable  of  magiftracy,  or  of  the  fenat:   by  the  fame  it  is  alfo 

"  eftablifli'd,  that  they  v/ho  have  born  magiftracy  may  be  fenators.  Now  becaufe 
"  by  a  latter  ediil  of  Augustus,  the  lefier  magiftracys  may  be  born  by  fuch  as 
"  are  above  one  and  twenty  -,  there  remains  with  me  thefe  doubts,  whether  he  that 
"  being  under  tliirty,  has  born  magiftracy,  may  be  eletled  by  the  cenlbrs  into  the 
"  fenat  ■,  and  if  lie  may,  whether  of  thoie  alfo  that  have  not  born  magiftracy,  a 
"  man  being  above  one  and  twenty,  feeing  at  that  age  he  may  bear  magiftracy, 
"  m.iy  not  by  the  fame  interpretation  be  elected  into  the  fenat,  tho  he  has  not  born 
"  it :  which  is  here  praftis'd  and  pretended  to  be  necellary,  becaule  it  is  fomwhat 
"  better,  they  fay,  that  the  fenat  be  fill'd  with  the  children  of  good  familys,  than 
"  with  the  lower  fort.  My  opinion  being  un';'d  upon  thefe  points  by  the  new  cen- 
"  fors,  I  thought  iuch  as  being  under  thirty  have  born  magiftracy,  both  by  Pom- 
"  PEv's  laws,  and  the  edift  of  Augustis,  to  be  capable  of  the  fenat;  feeing  the 
"  edicfl  allows  a  man  under  thirty  to  bear  magiftracy,  and  the  law,  a  man  that  has 
"  born  magiftracy,  to  be  a  fenator.  But  as  to  thole  that  have  not  born  magiftracy, 
"  tiio  at  the  age  in  which  they  may  bear  it,  I  demur  till  I  may  underftand  your 
"  Majefty's  pleafure,  to  whom  I  have  fent  the  heads  both  of  the  law  and  of  the 
"  e.ict." 


Trajan 


"Y 
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Trajan  to  Pliny. 

OU  and  I,  dearefl:  Plinv,  are  of  one  mind.  Pompey's  laws  are  fo  far 
_  qualify'd  by  the  edict  of  Augustus,  that  they  who  are  not  under  one  and 
"  twenty  may  bear  magiftracy,  and  they  who  have  born  magiftracy  may  be  fenators 
*'  in  their  refpeftive  citys  :  but  for  fiich  as  have  not  born  magiftracy,  tho  they 
"  might  have  born  it,  I  conceive  them  not  eligible  into  the  fenat  till  they  be  thirty 
"  years  of  age." 

Pliny  to  Trajan. 
''SIR, 
"  "D  O  W  E  R  is  granted  to  the  Bithynian  citys  by  Pompey's  law,  to  adopt  to 
"  ^  themfelves  what  citizens  they  pleafe,  lb  they  be  not  foreners,  but  of  the  fame 
"  province ;  by  the  fame  law  it  is  fhewn  in  what  cafes  the  cenlbrs  may  remove  a 
"  man  from  the  fenat :  among  which  neverthelels  it  is  not  provided  what  is  to  be 
"  don  in  cafe  a  foren  citizen  be  a  fenator.  Wherfore  certain  of  the  cenfors  have 
"  thought  fit  to  confult  me,  whether  they  ought  to  remove  a  man  that  is  of  a  foren 
"  city  for  that  caufe  out  of  the  fenat.  Now  becaufe  the  law,  tho  it  forbids  the 
"  adoption  of  a  forener,  commands  not  that  a  forener  for  that  caufe  fhould  be  re- 
*'  mov'd  out  of  the  fenat,  and  I  am  inform'd  there  be  foren  citizens  almoft  in  every 
"  fenat  •,  fo  that  many,  not  only  men,  but  citys  might  fuffer  concuffion  by  the 
"  reftitution  of  the  law  in  that  part,  which  thro  a  kind  of  confent  feems  to  be  now 
"  grown  obl'olete ;  I  conceive  it  neceffary  to  have  your  Majefty's  reiolution  in  the 
*'  cafe,  to  which  end  I  have  fent  a  breviat  of  the  law  annex'd." 


Trajan  to  Pliny. 

ITH  good  caufe,  deareft  Pliny,  have  you  doubted  what  anfwer  to  re- 
turn to  the  cenfors,  inquiring  whether  they  ought  to  eleft  a  man  into  the 
"  fenat  that  is  of  another  city,  tho  of  the  fame  province  •,  feeing  on  the  one  fide 
"  the  authority  of  the  law,  and  of  cuftom  on  the  other  to  the  contrary,  might  well 
"  diforder  you.  To  innovat  nothing  for  the  time  paft:,  I  think  well  of  this  expe- 
"  dient :  they  who  are  already  elefted  fenators,  tho  not  according  to  the  law,  of 
"  what  city  foever  they  be,  may  remain  for  the  prefent  •,  but  for  the  future  Pom- 
"  pey's  laws  fliould  return  to  their  full  virtue,  which  if  we  fhould  caufe  to  look 
"  back,  might  create  trouble." 

This  might  ferve,  but  there  will  be  no  hurt  in  being  a  little  fuller  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  provincial  government. 

The  provinces  fo  fram'd,  as  has  bin  fhewn,  were  fubdivided  into  certain  circuits 
call'd  diocefes;  that  of  Afia  had  fix,  AIaba-dd,e,  Sardes  (antlently  the  fenat  of 
Cr^sus)  Smyrna,  Ephejus,  Adramytis,  Pergamum.  That  ot  Cilicia  had  alfo  fix, 
the  Pamphylian,  Ifaurian,  and  Cilician,  the  metropolis  wherof  was  Tarfus,  a  free 
city  •,  to  thefe  were  taken  out  of  the  province  of  Afia,  Cibyra,  Sinnad^,  Apaniea  : 
what  were  the  diocefes  of  the  other  two  Sigonius,  whom  I  foUov/,  dos  not  fhev/. 

S  f  At 
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Book  II.  At  thefe  in  the  winter  (for  the  fummer  was  fpent  commonly  with  the  army)  the 
people  of  the  province  aflembl'd  at  let  times,  as  at  our  affizes,  where  the  Roman 
governors  did  themjuftice. 

The  governors  or  magiftrats,  to  whofe  care  a  province  was  committed,  were  of 
two  kinds  :  the  firft  and  chief  was  conful  or  pretor,  which  appellations  difFer'd  not 
in  power,  but  in  dignity,  that  of  conful  being  more  honorable,  who  had  twelve 
liiflors,  wheras  the  pretor  had  but  fix  ;  if  the  annual  magiftracy  of  either  of  thefe 
came  to  be  prorogu'd,  he  was  cM'd proconful  or  propretor. 

The  fccond  kind  of  magiftrat  in  a  province  was  the  queilor,  receiver  or  trea- 
furer,  who  being  alfo  annual,  was  attended  by  lidlors  of  his  own  ;  if  he  dy'd  within 
his  year,  the  conful,  proconful,  or  pretor  might  appoint  one  for  that  time  in  his 
place,  who  was  call'd  proqueftor.  The  power  of  the  conful,  proconful,  or  pretor, 
was  of  two  kinds,  the  one  civil,  the  other  military  ■,  the  former  call'd  magirtracy, 
the  latter  empire. 

The  pomp  of  thefe  aflliming  and  exercifing  their  magiftracy  was  reverend-,  the 
conful  or  proconful  had  legats,  fomtimes  more  but  never  under  three,  appointed 
him  by  the  fenat :  thefe  were  in  the  nature  of  counfiUors  to  affift  him  in  all  affairs 
of  his  province  •,  he  had  tribuns,  colonels,  or  field  officers,  for  the  military  pare 
of  his  adminiftration  •,  he  had  alfo  fecretarys,  ferjeants,  heralds  or  criers,  liclors  or 
infignbearers,  interpreters,  melTcngers,  divines,  chamberlains,  phyficians ;  and 
befides  thefe  his  companions,  which  for  the  moll:  part  were  of  the  younger  ibrt  of 
gentlemen  or  gallants  that  accompany'd  him  for  his  ornament,  and  their  own  edu- 
cation. Into  this  the  fomwhat  like  train  of  the  queftor  (who  by  the  law  was  in 
place  of  a  fon  to  the  proconful,  and  to  whom  the  proconful  was  to  give  the  regard 
of  a  father)  being  caft,  it  made  the  pretorian  cohort  or  guard  always  about  the 
pcrfon  of  the  proconful,  who  in  this  equipage  having  don  his  devotions  at  the  Ca- 
pitol, departed  the  city,  paludatns,  that  is  in  his  royal  mantle  of  gold  and  purple, 
foUow'd  for  fom  part  of  the  way  with  the  whole  train  of  his  friends,  wifhing  him 
much  joy  and  good  fpeed. 

In  hh  province  he  executed  his  twofold  office,  the  one  of  captain  general,  the 
other  of  the  fupreme  magiftrat.  In  the  former  relation  he  had  an  army  either  re- 
ceiv'd  from  his  predecefibr,  or  new  levy'd  in  the  city  ;  this  confifted  in  the  one  half 
of  the  legions  (as  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn)  and  in  the  other  of  aftbciats  :  for  the 
greatnefs  of  the  fame,  it  was  proportioned  to  the  province,  or  the  cccafion  ;  to  an. 
ordinary  province  in  times  of  peace,  I  believe  an  army  auiounted  not  to  above  one 
legion  with  as  m.my  auxiliarys,  that  is,  to  a  matter  of  twelve  thoufand  foot,  and 
twelve  hundred  horfe.  The  magiftracy  or  jurifdiftion  of  the  proconful,  or  pretor, 
was  executed  at  the  Metropolitan  city  of  each  diiccis,  which  upon  this  occafion  was- 
te furnifh  the  pretorian  cohort  with  lodging,  fait,  wood,  hay,  and  ftable-room  at 
the  charge  of  the  country.  Thefe,  tho  Cicero  wouki  hardly  receive  any  of  them, 
were,  towards  the  latter  time  of  the  commonwealth,  extended  by  the  provincial 
magiftrats  to  fo  great  a  burden  to  the  people,  that  it  caus'u  divers  laws  to  be  pafs'd 
in  Rome  (de  repetundis)  for  reftitution  to  be  made  to  the  provinces,  by  fuch  as  had 
injur'd  them.  Upon  fuch  laws  was  the  profecution  of  Verres  by  Cicero.  When, 
and  where  this  kind  of  court  was  to  be  held,  the  conful,  proconful,  or  pretor,  by 
proclamation  gave  timely  notice.  Being  aficmbl'd  at  the  time,  and  the  city  ap- 
pointed, in  the  townhall  ftood  a  tribunal;  upon  this  the/cZ/fl  curulis,  or  a  chair  of 
ftate,  in  which  fat  the  conful,  proconful,  or  pretor,  with  his  pretorian  cohort  or 

band 
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band  about  him,  furnifli'd  with  all  manner  of  pomp,  and  officers  requifit  to  the    Chap.  II. 

ornament  or  adminiftration  of  fo  high  a  magiftracy.     The  jurifdiftion  of  this  court 

was  according  to  the  laws  made  for  the  adminillration  of  the  province  ;   but  becaufe 

they  could  not  forefee  all  things  (as  appear'd  by   the  queftions  which  Pliny  put 

upon  the  laws  of  Pompey,  to  Trajan)  it  came  to  pals,  that  much  was  permitted 

to  the  edidls  of  the  provincial  pretors,  as  was  alio  in  ufe  at  Rome  with  the  pretors  of 

the  city:  and  if  any  man  had  judg'd  ocherwife  in   his  province,   than  he  ought  to 

have  don  in  the  city,  made  an  edift  contrary  to  the  law  of  his  province,  or  judg'd 

any  thing  otherwife  than  according  to  his  own  edidt,  he  was  held  guilty  of,  and 

queftionable  for  a  heinous  crime.     But  what   the  law  of  this  or  that  province 

(which  differ'd  in  each)  was,  would  be  hard  particularly  to  fay;  only  in  general  it 

was  for  the  main  very  much  refembling  that  of  Sicily^  call'd  Rttpilia. 

LEG E  Rupilia,  or  by  the  law  of  Ruph.ius,  a  caufe  between  one  citizen  and  an- 
other  being  of  the  fame  city,  was  to  be  try'd  at  home  by  their  own  laws.  A  caufe  be- 
tween one  provincial  and  another  being  of  divers  citys,  was  to  be  try'd  by  judges  whom 
the  pretcr  fijould  appoint  by  lot.  What  a  privat  man  claimed  of  a  people.,  or  a  people 
of  aprivat  man.,  was  to  be  refer' d  to  the  fenat  offom  third  city.  Upon  what  a  Roman 
claim' d  of  a  provincial,  a  provincial  was  to  be  appointed  judg.  Upon  zvhat  a  provin- 
cial  claim' d  of  a  Roman,  a  Roman  was  to  be  appointed  judg.  For  decifion  of  other 
controverfys,  feleSl  judges  from  among  the  Romans  (not  out  of  the  pretorian  cohort,  but 
out  of  fuch  Romans,  or  other  citizens  free  u/Rome,  as  were  prefent  in  the  fame  court) 
-were  to  be  given.  In  criminal  caufes,  as  violence,  peculat,  or  treafon,  the  law,  and 
the  manner  of  preceding  was  the  fame  in  the  provinces,  as  in  Rome. 

For  the  tributs,  cuftoms,  taxes,  levys  of  men,  mony,  fliipping,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  for  the  common  defence  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  her  provinces, 
the  confuls,  proconfuls,  or  pretors  proceding  according  to  fuch  decrees  of  the  ftnat 
as  were  in  that  cafe  ftanding  or  renew'd  upon  emergent  occafions  ;  in  gathering 
thefe  lay  the  magiftracy  or  oiBce  of  the  queftor  :  if  the  proconlul  were  indifpos'd, 
or  had  more  bufinefs  than  he  could  well  turn  his  hand  to,  courts  of  this  nature 
might  be  held  by  one  or  more  of  his  legats.  With  matter  of  religion  they  meddl'd 
not ;  every  nation  being  fo  far  left  to  the  liberty  of  confciencc,  that  no  violence  for 
this  caufe  was  offer'd  to  any  man :  by  which  means-  both  Jezvs  and  Chriilians,  at 
leaft  till  the  time  of  the  perfecuting  emperors,  had  the  free  exercifc  of  their  religion 
throout  the  Roman  provinces.  This  the  Jews  lik'd  well  for  themfelves,  nor  were 
they  troubl'd  for  the  Heathens  •,  but  to  the  Chriftians  they  alv/ays  grudg'd  the  like 
privilege.  Thus  when  they  could  no  otherwife  induce  Pjlat  to  put  Christ  to 
death,  they  accus'd  Christ  of  affefting  monarchy,  and  fo  affrighted  Pilat,  being 
a  mean  condition'd  fellow,  while  they  thrcaten'd  to  let  Tiberius  know  he  was  not 
Cesar's  friend,  that  he  comply'd  with  their  ends.  But  when  at  Corinth,  where 
Gallio  (a  man  of  another  temper)  was  proconlul  of  Achaia,  they  would  have  bin 
at  this  fport  again,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  tumult  had  brought  Paui  before  the 
tribunal,  Gallio  took  it  not  well,  that  they  Ihould  think  he  had  nothing  elfe  to 
do  than  to  judg  of  words,  and  names,  and  queftions  of  their  law,  for  he  car'd  no 
more  for  the  difputes  between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Jews,  than  for  thofe  between 
the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  Wherfore  his  hitors  drave  them  from  the  tribunal, 
and  the  omcious  Corinthians,  to  ftiew  their  love  to  the  proconlul,  fell  on  knocking 
them  out  of  the  way  of  other  bufinels. 

S  f  2  Now 
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Book  IL  Now  tho  tlie  commonwealth  of  the  Acbaans,  being  at  this  time  a  Rerian  pro- 
I— — w- — '  vince  under  the  proconilil  Gallio,  injoy'd  no  longer  her  common  fenat,  ftrategzis 
and  demiurges,  according  to  the  model  fhewn  in  the  former  book  ;  yet  remain'd 
each  particular  city  under  her  antient  form  of  popular  government,  lb  that  in  thefe, 
efpecially  at  Corinth,  many  of  the  Greecs  being  of  the  fame  jjdgment,  th^:  Jeias 
could  not  difpute  with  the  Chriftians  without  tumult.  Of  this  kind  was  that 
which  happcn'd  at  Epbefits,  where  Chriftianity  growing  ib  fall,  that  the  filverfmiths 
Aft.  19.  of  Diana's   temple  began  to  fear  they  fhould  lofe  their  trade;  the  Jeivs  liking 

better  of  Heathenifm  than, Chriftianity,  fet  Alexandek,  one  of  their  pack,  againit 
Pau'  . 

This  place  (in  times  when  men  will  underftand  no  othei-wife  of  human  ftory 
than  makes  for  their  ends)  is  fallen  happily  unto  my  hand  \  feeing  that  which  I 
have  fiid  of  a  Roman  province,  will  be  thus  no  Icfs  than  prov'd  out  of  Sci  ipture. 
For  the  chancellor  of  Ephefus  perceiving  the  ecclcfia  (lb  it  is  in  the  original)  or 
affembly  (as  in  our  tranflation)  uncall'd  by  the  fenat,  or  the  magiftracy  to  be  tu- 
multuoufly  gather'd  in  the  theater  (their  ufual  place,  as  in  Syracufa  and  other  citys, 
of  meeting)  betakes  himfelf  to  appeafe  the  people  with  divers  arguments :  among 
which  lie  has  thefe.  Firft,  as  to  matter  of  religion.  I'ou  ha.e  brought  hither,  fays 
he,  thefe  men  which  are  neither  robbers  of  temples,  (Churches  our  bible  has  it  before 
there  was  any  church  to  be  robb'd)  nor  yet  blafpbemers  of  the  goddefs :  in  which 
words  (feeing  that  they  offering  no  fcandal,  but  only  propagating  that  which  was 
according  to  their  own  judgment,  were  not  obnoxious  to  punifliment)  he  lliews 
that  every  man  h?n\  liberty  of  confcience.  Secondly,  as  to  law  :  if  Demetrius /t«^ 
the  craftfmen  which  are  with  hiyn  have  a  matter  againjl  any  man,-  the  law,  fays  he, 
is  open.  Thirdly,  as  to  the  matter  of  government,  which  appears  to  be  of  two 
parts,  the  one  provincial,  the  other  domeftic  :  for  the  former,  fays  he,  there  are 
(tt'i/SuVizToi)  proconfuls  (he  fpeaks  in  the  plural  number  with  relation  to  the  legats, 
by  whom  the  proconful  fomtimes  held  his  courts-,  otherwife  this  magiftrat  was  but 
one  in  a  province,  as  at  this  time  for  yljia  Publius  Suilius)  and  to  the  latter,  fays 
he,  if  you  defire  any  thing  concerning  other  matters,  that  is,  luch  as  appertain  to  the 
government  of  the  city  (in  which  the  care  of  the  temple  was  included)  it  floall  be 
determined  in  a  lawful  ecclcCia.,  or  affembly  of  the  people.  By  which  you  may  fee  that 
notwithftanding  the  provincial  government,  Ephefus,  tho  Ihe  was  no  free  city,  (for 
with  a  free  city  the  proconful  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  do)  had  {dv]ovojj,ia.v)  the 
government  of  her  felf  (as  thofe  other  citys  mention'd  in  Pliny's  cpiftles)  by  the 
lenar,  and  the  people  ;  for  wherever  one  of  thefe  is  nam'd,  as  the  fenat  by  Plinv, 
or  the  people  by  Luke,  the  other  is  underftood.  When  the  chancellor  had  thus 
fpoken,  he  difmifs'd  the  ecclefia.  It  is  Luke's  own  word,  and  fo  often  as  I  iiave 
now  repeated  it,  lb  often  has  he  us'd  it,  upon  the  fame  occafion.  Wherfore  I 
might  henceforth  expeft  two  things  of  divines  -,  firft,  that  it  might  be  acknowleg'd 
t'lat  I  have  good  authors,  Luke  and  the  ciiancellor  of  Ephefus,  for  the  v/ord  ecclefia 
in  this  fenfe  -,  and  fecondly,  that  they  would  not  perfuade  us,  the  word  ecclefia  has, 
loft  its  fignification,  left  they  condemn  this  place  of  Scripture  to  be  no  more  under- 
ftood. The  manner  of  provincial  government  being  thus  prov'd,  not  only  out  of 
profane  authors,  but  out  of  Scripture  it  felf-,  and  the  citys  that  were  ieaft  free 
having  had  fuch  power  over  themfelves,  and  their  territorys  -,  why,  if  the  Romans 
took  no  more, of  them  for  this  protedxion,  than  was  paid  to  their  former  lords,  did 
they  not  rather  undertake  the  patronage  of  the  world  than  the  empire  -,  feeing  Venice,. 
5  and 
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and  D^alzic,  while  tlie  one  was  tributary  to  the  Turk,  the  other  to  the  king 
Poland,  were  nevertheleis  fo  free  eftatcs,  that  of  a  king,  or  a  commonwealth  that 
fhould  have  put  the  reft  of  the  world  into  the  like  condition,  no  lefs  in  our  day- 
could  have  bin  faid  ?  and  yet  that  the  Romans,  when  the  nature  of  the  eaftern  mo- 
jiarchys  fhall  be  rightly  confider'd,  took  far  lefs  of  thefe  citys  than  their  old  mafters, 
will  admit  of  little  doubt.  Cicero  furely  would  not  ly  ;  he,  when  prcconiul  of 
Cilicia,  wrote  in  this  manner  concerning  his  circuit,  to  his  friend  Servilius:  two 
days  I  ft  aid  at  Laodicea,  at  Apamea  five,  at  Sinnada;  three,  at  Pilomelis_^^v,  at 
Iconium  ten  ;  than  ivhich  jurifdi5iion  or  government  there  is  nothing  more  j lift  or  equal. 
Why  then  had  not  thofc  citys  their  fenats  and  their  ecclefhf,  or  congregations  ot  the 
people,  as  well  as  that  of  Ephe/us,  and  thole  wherof  Pliny  gives  an  account  to 
Trajan  ? 

CO RIN'TH  wa.s  in  Achaia;  Perga  o?  Pamphylia,  Antioch  oi  Pifidia,  Iconium, 
Lyftra,  Verbe  of  Lycaonia,  were  in  Cilicia  ;  and  with  thefe,  as  fom  reckon,  Attalia. 
Ephefus  ^nd  the  other  -.ntioch  were  m  Syria.  Achaia,  Cilicia,  a.n6.  Syria,  were  Ro- 
man provinces  at  the  time  of  this  perambulation  of  the  apoftles  :  the  citys  under 
provincial  adminiftration,  whether  free  or  not  free,  were  under  popular  govern- 
ment ;  whence  it  follows,  that  Corinth,  Ephefus,  Antioch  of  Syria,  Antioch  of  Pi- 
ftdia,  Perga,  Iconium,  Lyftra,  Derhe,  Attalia,  being  at  this  time  under  provincial 
adminiftration,  were  at  the  fame  time  under  popular  government.  There  has  been 
no  hurt  in  going  about,  for  the  proof  of  this  -,  tho  indeed  to  ftiew  that  thefe  citys 
(had  quandam  ccbTovo;xio'.i/  we  e  under  popular  government,  we  needed  have  gone  no 
further  than  the  text,  as  where  the  chancellor  of  Ephefus,  to  get  rid  of  a  tumultuous 
ecclefia  or  aflembly  of  the  people,  promiles  them  a  lawful  one.  In  Iconium,  Lyftra, 
Derbe,  and  the  reft,  you  hear  not  of  any  king  (as  where  Herod  ftretch'd  out  his 
hand  to  pleale  the  Jews,  and  vex  the  church)  but  of  the  people,  of  their  rulers,  of 
their  afiemblys,  and  of  their  tumults.  The  people  at  Lyftra  are  now  agreed  to 
give  the  apoftles  divine  honors ;  and  anon,  both  at  Iconium  and  Lyftra,  to  ftone 
them.  Now  to  determin  of  divine  honor  or  of  life  and  death,  are  adl'>  of  foverain 
power.  It  is  true,  thefe  nevertheleis  may  happen  to  be  uiurp'd  by  a  mere  tumult ; 
but  that  cannot  be  faid  of  thefe  congregations,  which  confifted  as  well  of  the  magi- 
ftrats  and  rulers,  as  of  the  people,  and  where  the  magiftrats  ftiew  that  tlicy  had  no 
diilinft  power  wherby  to  reftrain  the  people,  nor  other  means  to  prevail  againft 
them,  than  by  making  of  partys  :  which  paffages,  as  they  prove  thefe  common- 
wealths on  the  one  fide  to  have  bin  ill  conftituted,  evince  on  the  other,  that  thefe 
citys  v/ere  under  popular  government. 
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CHAP.     III. 

The  DeduSlion  of  the  Chirotonia  from  popular  Government^    and  of  the 
original  Right  of  Ordinatioii  from  the  Chirotonia.     In  ivhich  is  contain' d 
the  Injiitution  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  Senat  o/'Ifrael  by  Moses,  and  that  of 
Rome  by  Romulus. 

Book  n.  "|~\  I  V I  N  E  S  generally  in  their  way  of  difputing  have  a  bias  that  runs  more 
'_  .-  '  J_y  upon  words  than  upon  things  -,  lb  that  in  this  place  it  will  be  neceffary  to  give 
the  interpretation  of  fom  other  words,  wherof  they  pretend  to  take  a  ftrong  hold  in 
their  controverfys.  The  chief  of  thefe  has  bin  fpoken  to  already  :  chirotonia  being 
a  word  that  properly  fignifys  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  wherever  it  is  properly  us'd, 
implys  power  •,  wherfore  tho  the  fenat  decrees  by  fuffrage  as  well  as  the  people,  yet 
there  being  no  more  in  a  decree  of  the  fenat  than  authority,  the  fenat  is  never  faid 
to  chirotonize,  or  very  feldom  and  improperly,  this  word  being  peculiar  to  the  peo- 
ple.    And  thus  much  is  imply'd  in  what  went  before. 

The  next  word  in  controverfy  is  pfephijma,  which  fignifies  a  decree  or  law  ;  and 
this  always  implying  power,  always  implys  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  that  is, 
where  it  is  fpoken  of  popular  government :  for  tho  a  pfephifma  or  decree  of  the 
Athenian  fenat  was  a  law  for  a  year  before  it  came  to  the  fuffrage  or  chirotonia  of 
the  people,  yet  the  law  or  conftitution  of  Solon,  wherby  the  fenat  had  this  power, 
originally  deriv'd  from  the  chirotonia  of  the  people. 

The  third  word  (jcaSirai/ai)  fignifys  to  conjlitute  or  ordain;  this  in  the  political 
fenfe  of  the  fame  implys  not  power,  but  authority:  for  a  man  that  writes  or  propofes 
a  decree  or  form  of  government,  may  be  faid  (HaS-is-ai/ai)  to  propofe  or  conjlitute  it, 
whether  it  be  confirm'd  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people  or  not ;  nay  with  Halicar- 
NAss^us  the  word  fignifys  no  more  than  barely  to  call  or  aflfemble  a  fenat,  ^ovXriv 

Now  if  thefe  words  be  fomtimes  otherwife  taken,  what  words  be  there  in  any 
language  that  are  not  often  us'd  improperly  ?  but  that  underftood  politically,  they 
muft  of  necefllty  be  underftood  as  I  have  lliewn,  or  will  lb  intangle  and  dilbrder 
government,  that  no  man  fhall  either  make  head  or  foot  of  it,  is  that  which  I  make 
little  queftion  to  evince  in  the  fureft  way,  that  is,  by  opening  the  nature  of  the 
things  whence  they  derive,  and  wherof  they  are  fpoken  by  the  bcft  authors. 

And  b^caufe  the  words  (tho  the  things  they  fignify  were  much  more  antient) 
derive  all  from  Athens,  I  fhall  begin  by  this  conftitution  to  fhew  the  proper  uie  of 
theni.  Chirotonia  in  Athens,  as  has  bin  ftiewn  out  of  Suidas  (who  fpeaking  of 
Rome  refers  to  this)  v/as  ekftion  of  magiftrats,  or  enatting  laws  by  the  fuffrage  of 
of  the  people;  which,  becaufc  they  gave  by  holding  up  their  hands,  came  thence 
to  be  call'd  chirotonia,  which  fignifys  holding  up  of  hands.  The  legiftative  affembly, 
or  reprefcntative  of  the  people,  call'd  the  nomothet^,  upon  occalion  of  repealing 
Demoft.  con-  -n  old  law,  and  enacting  a  new  one,  gave  the  chirotonia  of  the  people :  and  yet 
Ua  1  imocr.        {^y^   tlie   Athenian    lav/   (aiax,iipoTOvixi/ Ss7  tro.sTv  Ti<;  TTfoiifag  iript  rvruv  ruv  iiof/.uv)  Let    the 

proedri  give  or  make  the  chirotonia  to  either  law.     The  proedri,  as  was  Ihewn  in  the 

iormcr 
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former  book,  were  the  ten  prefidcnts  of  the pryttins  -,  v/h'ich  pryians  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  were  prefidents  of  the  nomothette.  Again,  wheras  it  was  the  undoubted 
riglit  and  praftice  of  the  people  to  elect  their  magiftrats  by  tlieir  chirolonia  (^^u 
uftEr?   tVa,  V.XV  T3-Aei'«f,  xai/  toi/  Smx,  y.x,v  oktivSk  p^tipoTomVjiTf  ^§a.-!i,ybt)    it  is    neverthelefs    Phil 

fhewn  by  Pollux  to  have  bin  the  peculiar  office  of  the  thefmotheta-^  {fpxmyii; 
p^f!pclTo^£^l/ )  to  chirotonize  the  magiftrats.  For  as  the  proedri  were  prefidents  of  the 
people  in  their  legiflative  capacity,  fo  were  the  thefmotbetr,  upon  occafion  of  elec- 
tions :  thus  the  chirolonia  of  tlie  proedri  or  of  the  the[motheta  fignifys  nothing  elfe  L,  8.  c.  S, 
but  the  chirolonia  of  the  people,  by  which  they  had  enafted  all  their  laws,  and. 
elefted  all  their  civil  or  ecclelialtical  magiftrats  or  priefts,  as  the  rex  facrijiciis,  and 
the  orgeoncs^  except  fom  by  the  lot  •,  which  ordination,  as  is  obferv'd  by  Ari- 
stotle, is  equally  popular.  This  whether  ignorantly  or  wilfully  unregarded,  has 
bin,  as  will  be  i'ecn  hereafter,  the  caufe  of  great  abfurdity  ;  for  who  fees  not  that 
to  put  the  chirolonia,  or  foverain  power  of  Athens  upon  the  proedri  or  the  thefmo- 
thetf,  is  to  make  fuch  a  thing  of  that  government  as  can  no  wife  be  underftuod  ? 

What  the  people  had  paft  by  their  chirolonia,  was  call'd  pfephifma,  an  adl  or 
law.  And  becaufe  in  the  nomotbeta  there  were  always  tv/o  laws  put  together  to 
the  vote,  that  is  to  fay,  the  old  one,  and  that  which  was  ofFer'd  in  the  room  of  it, 
they  that  v/ere  for  t;  e  old  law  were  faid  {cc7ro'^r,cpil^£i>)  to  pronounce  in  the  negati^T ; 
and  they  that  were  for  the  new  (xara^'ripi'^fiv)  to  pronounce  for  the  affirmative. 

Th!:Se  laws,  thefe  propofitions,  or  this  frame  of  government,  having  bin  pro- 
pos'd  firft  by  Solon,  and  then  ratify'd  or  eftablifh'd  by  the  chirolonia  of  the  Athe- 
nian people-,  Aristotle  lays  of  him  (t^^  SI  ^-/iixoxpccTiccv  y.a.ro'.g-rKToct)  that  he  injlituted 
or  conjlituled  the  popular  government ;  which  conftitution  implys  not  any  power- 
in  Solon,  who  abiblutely  refus'd  to  be  a  king,  and  therfore  the  word  JcararJicrai  as 
to  him  implys  no  more  than  authority.  I  have  Ihew'd  you  the  words  in  contro- 
verfy,  and  the  things  together  in  the  mint ;  now  whether  they  that  as  to  Athens 
introduc'd  them  both,  underftood  either,  I  leave  my  reader  by  comparing  them  to 
judg. 

It  is  true  that  the  things  expreft  by  thefe  words  have  bin  in  fom  commonwealths 
more,  in  others  lefs  antient  than  the  Greec  language  ;  but  this  hinders  not  the 
Creccs  to  apply  the  words  to  the  like  conftitutions  or  things,  wherever  they  find 
them,  as,  by  following  Halicarnass.«us,  I  fhall  exemplify  in  Rome. 

'O  AE  Vuy.xiXf^,    ETTEiJii  TX.VTX   Sn>iotriJ.r,(ri,   paAfura?  suSif   e'J/I/u  x.a,rcicr,a-x(T5'Xi.       RoMC-     Ijb    ,■ 

Lus,  when  he  had  dijlrtbuled  the  people  into  tribes  and  parijloes,  preceded  to  ordain  the 
fenat :  in  this  manner  the  tribes  were  three,  and  the  parifties  thirty ;  out  of  every 
tribe  he  elefled  three  fenatorsj  and  out  of  every  parifli  three  more,  all  by  the  fuf- 
frage  of  the  people.  Thefe  therfore  came  to  ninety  nine  chofen  by  the  chirolonia;. 
to  which  he  added  one  more,  not  chofen  by  the  chirolonia,  but  by  himielf  only  : 
which  eleftion  we  may  therfore  fay  was  made  by  the  chirothefta  ;  for  as  in  chis  chap- 
ter I  am  fhcwing  that  the  chirolonia  is  eleftion  by  the  many,  fo  in  the  next  I  fhall 
flhew  that  the  chirothefta,  is  eleftion  by  one,  or  by  the  few.  But  to  keep  to  the 
matter  in  h:md  ;  the  magiftrat  thus  chofen  by  Romulus  was  (prafeSJt'.s  urbi)  the 
protector  of  the  commonwealth,  or  he  who,  v-/hen  the  king  was  out  of  the  nation 
or  the  city,  as  upon  occafion  of  war,  had  the  exercife  of  royal  pov^'er  at  home. 
In  like  manner  with  the  civil  magiftracy  were  the  priefts  created  (tho  fom  of  them 
not.  fo  anciently)  for  the  pontifcx  maximus,  the  rex  facrificus,  and  the  f aniens,  were 
all  ordain'd  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  (pontifex  iribulis,  rex  centuriatis,  fla- 
6  mines. 
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mines  ctiriatts)  the  latter  of  which,  being  no  more  than  parifli  priefts,  had  no  other 
ordination  than  by  their  pariflies.  All  the  laws,  and  all  the  magiftrars  in  Rome^ 
even  the  kings  themfelves,  were  according  to  the  orders  of  this  commonwealth  to 
be  created  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people  ■,  which  neverthelefs  is  by  Appian  Ibm- 
times  call'd  hii.oi^yu)i  xn^oTovix,  the  chirotonia  of  the  tribuns,  whether  thefe  ma- 
giftrats  were  prefidents  of  the  affemblys  of  the  people,  or  eleded  by  them.  Sic 
Galv.  luft.  liomaiii  bijlorici  non  raro  loquuntur,  co:ifulem  qui  comitia  hahuerit  cre.'Jfe  no-vos  magifira- 
.  ^.  cap.  3.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  aliam  oh  caufam  nift  quia  fiiffragia  receperity  ^  populum  tnoderatus  eft  in 
eligendo. 

What  paft  the  chirotonia  of   the  people,    by  the  Greecs    is  call'd  pfephifma : 

Dion,  Hal.         fxiXXo-'r/t;  ^i  iixX-jsSxi  t>i?  lx);A*j(r('af,   dvot^cx;  0  Mctoxi'^  ipn^     S.  fJ.\v  v\iYi(pi^i>n  to   xoifoi/  ifxav 
'•  S-  'ixii  KaAui-     F/hen  the  congregation  of  the  people  was  to  be  difmijl,  Marcus  ftanding 

tip,  faidy  /"oar  pfephifma,  that  is  your  aSly  is  exceding  good,  &c. 

1'his  policy,  for  the  greater  part,  is  that  which  Romulus  (as  was  fhewn)  is  faid 
(xjixarnVaS-rxi)  to  have  iuftituted  or  ordain'd,  tho  it  be  plain  that  he  ordain'd  it  no 
otherwife  than  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people. 

Thus  you  have  another  example  of  the  three  words  in  conrroverfy  (Chirotonia, 
x*S-ir«'»a:i,  pfephifma)  ftill  apply'd  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  to  the  fume  things.  Have 
I  not  alfo  difcover'd  already  the  original  right  of  ordination,  whether  in  civil  or 
religious  orders  ?  This  will  be  fcandalous.  How  !  derive  ordination  as  it  is  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  or  as  it  was  in  the  church  of  the  Jews,  trom  the  religion,  or 
rather  fuperftition  of  the  heathens  !  1  meddle  not  with  their  religion,  nor  yet  with 
their  fuperftition,  but  with  their  ordination  which  was  neither,  but  a  part  of  their 
policy.  And  why  is  not  ordination  in  the  church  or  commonwealth  of  Christ,  as 
Well  a  political  thing  as  it  was  in  die  churches  or  commonwealths  of  the  Jews,  or 
of  the  heathens  ?  Why  is  not  eleftion  of  officers  in  the  church  as  well  a  political 
thing,  as  eleftion  of  officers  in  the  Hate  ?  and  why  may  not  this  be  as  lawfully  per- 
form'd  by  the  chirotonia  in  the  one,  as  in  the  other  ? 
Phi'o  clelnft.  That  Moses  introduc'd  the  chirotonia,  is  exprefly  fnid  by  Philo;  tho  he  op- 
Princ.  pofes  it  to  the  ballot,  in  which  1  believe  he  is  miftaken,  as  not  feeing  that  the  ballot 

including  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  by  that  means  came  as  properly  under  the 
denomination  of  the  chirotonia, -■xs,  the  fuffrage  of  the  Roman  people  ;  which  tho  it 
were  given  by  the  tablet,  is  fo  called  by  Grcec  authors.  All  ordination  of  magi- 
llrats,  or  of  the  fenators  or  elders  of  t\vi  fanhedrim,  of  the  judges  or  elders  of  in- 
ferior courts,  of  thejudg  or  fuffes  of  Ifrael,- oi  the  king,  of  the  priefts,  of  the 
Levits,  whether  with  the  ballot  or  viva  voce,  was  perform'd  by  the  chirotonia  or 
fuffrage  of  the  people.  In  this  (efpecially  if  you  admit  the  authority  of  the  Jewifh 
lawyers,  and  divines  call'd  the  Talmudilis)  the  Scripture  will  be  clear,  but  their 
names  are  hard ;  wherfore  not  to  make  any  difcourfe  more  rough  than  I  need,  I 
fliall  jiere  fet  them  together.  The  authors  or  writings  I  ufe,  by  way  of  paraphrafe 
upon  the  Scripture,  are  the  Gemara,  Babylonia,  Midbar  Rabba,  Sepher  Siphri,  Se- 
pher  Tanchnnia,  Solomon  Jarchins,  Chijhiny,  Abarhancl,  Ajin  Ifrael,  Pef.ktha  Zo- 
tertha.  Theie  and  many  more  being  for  the  eleftion  of  the  fanhedrim  by  the  ballot, 
I  might  have  fpoken  them  more  briefly  •,  for  the  truth  is,  in  all  that  is  talmudical 
1  am  alfifted  by  Seldem,  Grotius,  and  their  quotations  out  of  the  rabbys,  having 
in  this  learning  fo  little  Ikill,  that  if  1  mifcall'd  none  of  them,  I  fhew'd  a  good  part 
of  my  acquaintance  with  them. 

Nor 
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Nor  am  I  wedded  to  Grotius  or  Selden,  whom  fomtimes  I  follow,  and  fom-    Chap.  III. 
times  I  leave,  making  ufe  of  their  learning,  but  of  my  own  realbn.     As  to  the    *>. — yf—J 
things  in  this  prefent  controverfy,  tliey  were  no  other  in  Athens  and  Rome  than  they 
had  been  in  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael. 

When  Moses  came  to  inftitute  the  fenat,  he  aflc'd  counfil  of  God.     And  the   Numb.u, 
Lord  faid.  Gather  to  me  feventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Ifrael ;    and  Moses  iisent  out  and   v.  16,  24. 
told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord :  that  is,  propos'd  the  diftat  of  the  fupreme  le- 
giflator  to  the  chirotonia  of  the  congregation.     What  elfe  can  we  make  of  thefe 
words  of  Moses   to  the  people?    'Take  ye  wife  men,  and  underftanding,  and  known    Deut.i.v.T3, 
among  your  tribes  (>^  JcssTaf/iVa  oiutk;  i(p  u,awi*  vyo-jfj-ivov?  J.-xav)  and  f  will  conjlilute  them    '4'  '5' 
rulers  over  you.     Now  how  the  people  could  otherwife  take  or  chufe  thele  rulers  or 
magiftrats  thus  propos'd,  than  by  their  chirotonia,  let  divines — fhew ;  or  notwith- 
ftanding  the  conftitution  of  Moses,   both  the  fenat  of  Ifrael,  and  tlie  inferior  courts, 
were  decreed  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people.     For  the  people  upon  this  propofition 
refolv'd  in  the  affirmative,  or  anfwer''d  and  faid.  The  thing  which  thou  haft  fpoken  is 
good  for  us  to  do.     This  then  was  the  pfephifma  or  decree  of  the  people  oi  Ifrael, 
whereupon  fays  Moses  {koctitwoi,  «ut5'?  ■/lyiic-ba.i)  /  conftituted  or  ordained  them  govern- 
ors.    In  which  example  you  liave  the  three  words,  or  the  three  things  again  ;  nor 
as  to  the  things,  is  it,  or  ever  was  it,  otherwife  in  any  commonwealth.     Whence  it 
is  admirable  in  our  divines,  who  will  have  K«T£ViTa,  conftituted,  to  be  the  word  of 
power  ;  that  they  do  not  fee  by  this  means  they  muft  make  two  powers  in  the  fame 
government ;    the  xxrifwa.  or  conftitution   of  the  legiflator,  and  the  chirotonia  or 
iuffrage  of  the  people  :    or  elfe  fay  that  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael  was  inftituted 
by  the  power  of  the  legiflator,  and  the  authority  of  the  people,  than  which  there  Is 
nothing  more  abfurd.     But  the  people  ftaid  not  upon  their  firft  pfephifma,  or  refult, 
that  the  thing  was  good  for  them  to  do,  but  did  accordingly.     The  manner  of  their 
proceding  at  different  times  was  fomwhat  different ;  for  it  was  fomtimes   viva  voce, 
fomtimes  by  the  lot,  without  the  fufi^rage ;    and  fomiimes  by  the  ballot,    v/hich 
confifted  not  of  the  lot  only,  but  of  the  fuffrage.     Each  of  thefe  are  equally  popu- 
lar (for  neither  of  them  gives  an  advantage  to  any  perlbn  or  party)  but  not  equally 
prudent  ways  of  proceding  •,    the  lot  committing  too  much  to  fortune,  except  in 
Ibm  kinds  of  bufmeffes,  as  firft  in  the  divifion  of  lands,  whence  the  iuffrage  was 
properly  excluded  :   for  the  divifions  being  made  by  three  deputys  out  of  each  tribe, 
if  there  happen'd  to  fall  fom  advantage  or  difadvantage  to  any  man  by  the  lot,  it 
was  equal  or  impartial ;  wheras   if  it  had  fallen  by  the  fuffrage,  it  muft  have  bin 
incqual,  or  partial.     Such  was  the  caufe  why  the  lot  in  the  divifion  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  us'd  v/ithout  the  fuffrage.     In  cafe  of  a  crime  committed  by  an  un- 
known author,   but  among  many  of  whom  fom  one  or  more  muft  have  bni  guilty, 
as  in  tlie  cafes  of  Achan  and  Jonathan,  the  lot  was  alfo  us'd  without  the  fuf- 
frage, fomwhat  after  the  manner  of  decimation  in  an  army,  when  many  that  are 
guilty  throw  the  dice,  and  he  on  whom  the  lot  falls  is  punifh'd ;    yet  with  confi- 
derable  difference,  for  wheras  decimation  is  not  us'd  but  for  punifhment,  where  tlie 
pcrfons  are  as  well  known  as  the  guilt-,    this  ufe  of  the  lot  in  Ifrael  was  for  the 
difcovery  of  the  unknown  author  of  fom  known  crime,  that  fom  one  of  many 
being  put  to  the  qucftion  (who  if  either  by  his  own  confefTion,  or  other  proof  he 
were  found  guilty,  was  punifh'd  accordingly,  otherwife  not)  men  might  have  lefs 
incouragement  that  their  crimes  would  be  the  more  hidden,  or  lefs  punifliable  for 
company,  or  the  fliadow  of  it. 

T  t  When 
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Book  II.         When  the  people  were  fet  upon  the  introduftion  of  a  new  magiftracy,  and  car'd 

' J '    not  at  all  who  fhould  be  the  man,  as  in  the  eleftion  of  Saul,  at  which  time  the 

Fhilijiins  lay  hard  upon  them,  and  they  look'd  upon  the  eafe  they  hop'd  from  a 
king,  without  coveting  the  trouble  which  he  was  like  to  have  ;  it  feems  to  me  there 
was-  a  third  ufe  of  the  lot  without  the  fufFrage. 

But  that  the  common  ufe  of  the  lot  in  Ifrael  imply'd  alfo  the  fuffrage,  and  was 
of  the  nature  of  the  ballot  at  this  day  in  Venice,  is  little  to  be  doubted  ;  or  you  may 
'  fatisfy  your  felfy  when  you  have  confider'd  the  manner  how  the  fenat  or  fanhedrini 
was  firft  elefted  (xa9-iraf*£V»i)  or  conftituted  by  Moses. 

Upon  the  pfephifma,  or  decree  of  the  legiQator  and  the  people,  'the  thing  which 
thou  haft  fpoken  is  good  for  us  to  do,  they  proceded  to  eleftion  of  competitors  in  this 
manner.  Each  of  the  twelve  tribes  (to  be  hereafter  as  well  locally,  as  they  were  yet 
but  genealogically  divided)  were  to  make  the  eledion,  not  excluding  the  thirteenth, 
nor  yet  nominally  taking  it  in  -,  for  Levi,  tho  genealogically  as  diftindt  a  tribe  as 
any  of  them,  yet  was  not  defign'd  locally  fo  to  be,  but  to  have  the  right  of  pro- 
mifcuous  inhabiting,  cohabiting,  or  marriage  with  all  or  any  of  the  reft,  and  with 
right  of  fuffrage  accordingly  j  for  this  caufe  the  tribes  being  thirteen,  are  reckon'd 
but  twelve.  So  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  eledled  among  themfelves  by  their  fuf- 
frages,  fix  wife  men,  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  them ;  who  being 
elecled,  were  written ;  and  being  written,  were  deliver'd  each  in  a  feveral  fcrol  to 
MosES.  Moses  having  receiv'd  all  the  fcrols,  had  feventy  two  competitors,  which 
caus'd  a  fraftion;  for  the  fenat,  as  is  plain  by  the  text  (gather  me  feventy  men,  that 
they  may  ft  and  with  thee)  was  to  confift  but  of  feventy  with  Moses,  that  is,  in  all, 
of  feventy  one.  So  Moses  having  two  competitors  more  than  he  needed,  caus'd 
two  urns  to  be  brought,  into  one  of  which  he  caft  the  feventy  two  competitors,  or 
names  written  in  the  fcrols  -,  and  into  the  other  feventy  two  fcrols,  of  which  two 
were  blanks,  and  feventy  were  infcrib'd  with  the  word  preft)yter.  This  being  don, 
the  whole  congregation  pray'd,  and  when  they  had  pray'd  gave  forth  their  lots. 

The  lots  were  given  forth  after  this  manner.  Firft  a  lot  was  drawn  out  of  the 
urn  of  the  magiftracys,  then  another  out  of  the  urn  of  the  competitors.  The 
competitor  to  whofe  name  a  blank  was  drawn,  departed  :  but  he  to  whofe  name  a 
prize  was  drawn,  or  given  forth,  became  a  magiftrat. 

They  who  had  thus  gain'd  magiftracy  were  <rvvx.xro!.^n:piC,oiAivoi,  by  xK\%  pfephifma 
decreed  to  be  together  of  the  number  of  the  feventy  elders.  But  wheras  in  the  urn 
of  magiftracy  there  were  two  blanks,  two  that  had  bin  written  competitors  muft  of 
v.:ip1>.  t!.  neceflity  have  fail'd  of  magiftracy.  So  Eldad  and  Medad  being  of  them  that  ivere 
written  competitors  by  the  tribes,  yet  went  not  up  to  the  tabernacle ;  that  is,  at- 
tain'd  not  to  be  ((^L■l/;;aTa4'1'P'C''^^-'"")  numbred  among  the  leventy,  who  were  to  fit 
in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  -,  as  afterwards  they  did  in  the  pavement,  or  ftone- 
chamber,  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 

In  this  place  I  fliall  mind  you  but  once  more  of  the  three  words  in  controverfy, 
Moses  the  legiflator  (xxrir^iiTi)  conftituted  the  people  chirotoniz'd  j  and  that  which 
they  had  chirotoniz'd,  was  pfepbifma,  their  decree. 

These  be  in  theie  times  that  are  coif'd  with  fuch  opinions,  that  to  ftiew  fcrip- 
ture  to  be  reafon,  is  to  make  it  lofe  weight  with  them  ;  and  to  talk  of  the  Tabmidijh, 
is  to  profane  it :  of  theie  1  fliall  only  defire  to  know  how  they  underftand  that  place 
of  Ei.dad  and  Medad  ;  for  if  they  can  no  othervviie  make  i'enCe  of  it  than  as  I 
liave  don,  it  is  a  fufficient  proof  (letting  the  '■Tahnudifts  go)  of  all  that  I  have  faid. 

What 
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What  therfore  has  the  hierarchy,    and  the  prefbytery  for  their  opinion  that  the  fan-  Ch.ip,  III- 
hedrim  was  inflituted  by  the  ckirothefia^  or  impofuion  of  hands  ?  '—  ->'—-« 

There  is  in  the  Old  Teftament  no  mention  of  laying  on  of  hands  by  way  of  or- 
dination, or  eledlion,  but  only  by  Moses  in  the  defignation  of  Joshua  for  his  fuc- 
ceflbr:  and  in  this  Moses  did  firft  as  Romulus  afterwards  in  the  eleftion  of  th-i 
prefedt  or  proteftor  of  Rotne,  but  upon  a  far  greater  exigence ;  for  the  common- 
wealth of  Rome,  when  Romulus  did  the  like,  was  feated  or  planted,  but  the  com- 
monwealth of  Jfrael,  when  Moses  did  this,  was  neither  feated  nor  planted,  nor 
indeed  a  commonwealth,  but  an  army  defign'd  to  be  a  commonwealth.  Now 
between  the  government  that  is  necefTary  to  an  army,  and  that  which  is  necelFary  to 
a  commonwealth,  there  is  a  vaft  difference.  The  governmient  even  of  the  armys 
of  Rome,  when  fhe  was  a  commonwealth,  was  neverthelefs  monarchical:  in  this 
regard  Moses  himfelf  excrcis'd  a  kind  of  difVatorian  power  for  his  life ;  and  the 
commonwealth  being  not  yet  planted,  nor  having  any  balance  wherupon  to  vv^eigh 
her  felf,  mufl  either  have  bin  left  at  his  death  to  the  care  of  fom  man  v/hom  he 
knew  bed  able  to  lay  her  foundation,  or  to  extreme  hazard.  Wherfore  this  ordi- 
nation, which  was  but  accidental,  regarding  the  prefent  military  condition  of  the 
people,  MosES  mod  prudently  diftinguidies  from  the  other ;  in  that  he  fhew'd 
them  how  they  fliould  manage  their  commonwealth,  in  this  he  bequeaths  them  the 
man  whom  he  thinks  the  moft  likely  to  bring  them  to  be  a  commonwealth  :  of 
which  judgment  and  undertaking  of  Moses,  Joshua  the  next  illuftrious  example, 
moft  worthily  acquitted  himfelf. 

There  is  in  thefe  ele6lions  another  remarkable  paflage,  but  fuch  a  one  as,  being 
fo  far  from  political  that  it  is  fupernatural,  dos  not  properly  appertain  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  and  fo  I  fliall  but  point  at  it.  When  the  elders,  thus  chofen,  were  fet  Nm  u. 
round  about  the  tabernacle,  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  took  of  the  fpirit  of  ^+'  ■^^' 
Moses,  and  gave  it  to  the  f evenly  elders;  and  it  came  to -pafs,  that  -when  the  fpirit 
rejled  upon  them,  they  prophefy'd  and  did  not  ceafe.  So  Joshua  was  full  of  the  fpirit  ^^"^-  34-  9* 
of  wifdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him.  And  Paul  minds  Timothy,  i  Tim.  1.  6. 
Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands.  But  the  Talmud- 
ifis  themfelves  do  not  pretend  that  their  ordination  was  further  accompany'd  with 
fupernatural  indowments  than  the  firft  inftitution  -,  and  if  divines  were  as  inge- 
nuous, no  lefs  might  be  acknowleg'd  of  theirs.  Moses  was  a  prophet,  the  like  to 
whom  has  not  bin  in  Ifracl ;  and  has  there  bin  an  apoftle  like  Paul  in  the  Chriftian 
church  ?  every  body  cannot  do  miracles,  we  fee  they  can't.  Take  heed  how  you 
deny  fcnfe,  for  then  bread  may  be  flefti.  If  we  be  not  to  make  choice  of  a  poli- 
tical inftitution  without  a  miraculous  teft  or  recommendation  -,  either  ordination 
was  at  firft  accompany'd  with  fupernatural  gifts,  and  from  thenceforth,  as  I  con- 
ceive, neither.  Divines  methinks  as  fuch  fliould  not  be  ib  much  concern'd  in  tlie 
ordination  of  the  fanhedrim,  or  of  Joshua,  who  were  magiftrats,  as  the  people  or 
the  magiftrat :  yet  if  thefe  fhould  hence  infer  that  their  eleftion,  ordination,  or  de- 
fignation of  perfons  confer'd  fupernatural  gifts,  divines  would  hardly  allow  of  it  i 
and  why  are  the  people,  or  the  magiftrat  oblig'd  to  allow  more  to  that  of  a  clergy  ? 
To  return. 

Such  as  I  have  ftiewn  was  the  ordination  of  the  fenat,  or  great  fanhedrim,  that 
of  the   IcfTer  fanhedrim,  or  inferior  courts,  was  of  like  nature,  for   it  follows;   /   Deut.  i.  ir. 
took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wife  men  and  known  (y^  xxriiriTx)  and  made  them  heads 
over  you,  captains  of  thoufands,  and  captains  of  hundreds,  &c.  wliich  were  other  ma- 

T  t  2  girt  rats 
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giftrats  than  according  to  our  cuflom,  we  fliould  readily  expe£l:  to  be  intimated  by 
I'uch  words,  for  they  were  the  judgi^s  of  the  inferior  courts,  thofe  that  fat  in  the 
gates  of  each  city,  and  others  that  appertain'd  to  the  villages,  as  in  tlie  next  verfe  : 
and  I  charg'd your  judges  at  that  time,  faying.  Hear  the  caufes,  and  judg  right eoujly. 

The  next  magillrat  whofe  eleflion  corns  to  be  confider'd  is  the  diftator,  or  judg 
of  Ifrael.     Where  it  is  faid  of  this  people,  that  the  Lord  rais'd  them   up  judges, 
which  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  thofe  that  fpoil'd  them,  it  is  to  be  underftood, 
fays  SiGONius,  that  God  put  it  into  the  mind  of  the  people  to  eleft  fuch  magiftrats, 
or  captains  over  them.     For  example,    when  the  children  of  Ammon  made  war 
againfl  Ifrael,  God  rais'd  up  Jephtha,  whofe  election  was  after  this  manner :  the 
elders  went  to  fetch  Jephtha,  cut  of  the  land  of  Tob,  and  when  they  had  Irought  him 
to  Mizpeh  (which  in   thofe  days  was  the  place,  w'lere  sxxAJio-i'a  0£s,  the  congrega- 
tion of  Ifrael  ufually  affembled)  the  people  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them. 
Now  that  the  eleftion  of  the  king  was  as  much  in  the  chirotonia  of  the  people,  as 
that  of  the  judg,  is  pail  all  controverfy,  feeing  the  law,  fpeaking  of  the  people,  fays 
Deut.  17.  15.   thus  :  one  from  among  thy  brethren  fhalt  thou  fet  king  over  thee  ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  government  was  chang'd  to  monarchy,  it  was  not  Samuel,  but  the  peo- 
ple that  would  have  it  fo ;  thus  Saul  was  chofen  king  by  the  lot.     Where  the 
contradiftion  of  Grotius  is  remarkable,  who  in  this  place  to  fhew  that  the  lot  is 
AriR.  Pol.        of  popular  inftitution,  quotes  Aristotle  ;  and  yet  when  he  coms  to  fpeak  of  the 
b.  6^  c.  a.        lots  that  were  call:  at  tlie  ele6tion  of  Matthias,  fays  it  was  that  it  might  appear  not 
Delmp.  S.  P.   whom  the  multitude,  but  whom  God  had  ordained;   as  if  the  magiftrat  lawfully  elefted 
^- '°-  by  the  people,  were  not  elefted  by  God,  or  that  the  lot  which  thus  falls  into  the 

lap  were  not  at  the  difpofing  of  the  Lord.  But  if  the  league  by  which  the  people  re- 
ceiv'd  David  into  the  throne,  or  the  votes  by  which  firft  the  people  oi  Jerufaletn, 
and  afterwards  the  congregation  oi Ifrael  (as  was  fhewn  in  the  former  book)  made 
Solomon  king,  were  of  the  Lord ;  then  eleflion  by  the  people  was  of  the  Lord 
and  the  magiltrat  that  was  elefted  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people,  was  eledled  by 
the  chirotonia  of  God  :  for  as  the  congregation  of  Ifrael  is  call'd  in  Scripture 
Judges  20.  (£''.>£Anm'a  ©£»)  the  ecckfia  or  congregation  of  God  -,  fo  the  chirotonia  of  this  congre- 
gation is  call'd  by  Josephus  (©£»  p^tipo-owa!;)  the  chirotonia  of  God,  who,  as  J  noted 
Jof.  1.  4.  before  out  of  Capellus,  was  in  this  commonwealth  political  king,  or  civil  legi- 

flator  (fans  comparaifon)  as  Solon  in  Athens,  and  Romulus  in  Rome;  that  is  to 
propofe  to  the  people  {Ihec  ejl  lex  quam  Moses  propofuit)  and  whatever  was  pro- 
pos'd,  by  God,  or  the  lawful  magiftrat  under  him,  and  chirotoniz'd  or  voted  by 
the  people,  v/as  law  in  Ifrael,  and  no  other.  Nay,  and  the  people  had  not  only 
power  to  rejedl  any  law  that  was  thus  propos'd,  but  to  repeal  any  law  that  was  thus 
enafted  :  tor  it  God  intending  popular  government  fhould  have  ordain'd  it  ocher- 
Jofephus,!.  6.  wife,  he  mud  have  contradid:ed  himielf ;  wherfore  he  plainly  acknowleges  to  them 
this  power,  where  (0£ovaVop/£ipoTon9<ri  tjJ?  Eao-iAsra?)  they  rejcSled  him  (whom  they  had 
formerly  chirotoniz'd  or  chofen  king)  that  he  fhould  not  reign  over  them  ;  and  eleded 
Saul.  This  if  God  had  withftood  by  his  power,  he  muft  have  introduc'd  that 
kind  of  monarchy  which  he  had  declar'd  againft ;  wherfore  he  chofe  rather  to 
abandon  this  fottilh  and  ingrateful  people  to  the  moft  inextricable  yoke  of  deferv'd 
flavery,  telling  them,  when  he  had  warn'd  them  and  they  would  not  hear  him, 
that  xhey  fhould  cry  to  him  and  he  would  not  hear  them,  one  tittle  of  v/hofe  words 
pafied  not  unfulfiU'd. 

3  By 
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By  this  time  1  have  fliewn  that  all  the  civil  magiftrats  in  Ifrael  \wtre  chofen  by 
the  cbirotonia  of  the  people,  or,  to  follow  Josephus,  by  the  chirotcnia  of  God, 
which  is  all  one  ;  for  the  chirotcnia  of  the  prefident  of  the  congregation,  as  I  have 
inftanc'd  in  that  of  the  proedri,  of  the  thefmotheta,  of  the  confuls,  of  the  tribuns, 
and  the  cbirotonia  of  the  congregation  is  the  fam  thing ;  and  of  the  congregation 
of  Ifraei  God,  except  only  at  the  voting  of  a  king,  was  prefident. 

To  com  then  from  the  civil  magiftrats  to  the  priefts  and  Levits,  thefe  were 
chofen  in  two  ways,  either  by  the  lot,  or  by  the  cbirotonia. 

The  office  and  dignity  of  the  high  prieft  being  the  greateft  in  Ifrael,  and  by  the 
inftitution  to  be  hereditary,  caus'd  great  difputes  in  the  eledlion  :  to  this  Moses  by 
the  command  of  God  had  defign'd  Aarun  his  brother;  which  defignation,  the- 
command  of  God  being  at  firft  either  not  fo  obvious  as  that  relation,  or  the  am- 
bition of  others  fo  blind  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  fee  it,  caus'd  great  com- 
buftion.  Firlt,  thro  the  confpiracy  of  K  rah,  Dathan,  andABiRAM;  and  next 
by  the  murmuring  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  all  emulous  of  this  honor.  Korah 
being  not  only  a  great  man,  but  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  could  not  fee  why  he  was 
not  as  worthy  of  the  priefthood,  confideration  had  of  his  tribe,  as  Aari.n  -,  and  if 
any  other  tribe  might  pretend  to  it,  Dathan  and  Abiram  being  defcended  from 
Reuben  were  not  only  of  the  elder  houfe,  but  troubl'd  to  fee  a  younger  prefer'd 
before  them.  Wherfore  thefe  having  gain'd  to  their  party  three  hundred  of  the 
moft  powerful  men  of  the  congregation,  accus'd  Moses  of  affefting  tyranny,  and 
doing  thofe  things  which  threaten'd  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth  -,  as  under 
pretence  of  divination  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people,  preferring  his  brother  to  the 
priefthood  without  the  fuftTage  of  the  congregation  :  of  which  charge  Moses  ac- 
quitting himfelf  in  the  congregation,  tells  the  people  that  Aaron  ivas  chofen  both 
iy  God,  and  {y-c-di  ry,v  vij-irifM  yvatAm  auTsi  Tufp^a'va't'j  by  their  ftijfrages,  which  (Korah 
being  upon  this  occafion  miraculoufly  deftroy'd)  were  therupon  once  more  given 
by  the  people.  Neverthelefs  the  princes  of  the  tribes  continuing  ftiil  diicontented, 
and  full  ot  murmur,  God  decided  the  controverfy  by  a  fecond  miracle,  the  budding 

cf  AaROn'j  rod  :     (and  fo  xj  s  jM.£1/  rfn;  a.-jrov   t»  ©eS  ^fipoTO^>i'(r«TO?  ffSai'u?  £ip/£  TVii  Tiij.y'.v) 

being  thrice  confirm' d  by  the  chirotonia  of  God,  he  ivas  confirmed  in  that  honor.  Now 
that  the  chirotonia  of  God  in  this  place  of  Josephus  fignifys  the  chirotonia  of  the 
people,  is  plain  by  that  in  Scripture,  where  they  made  Solomon  king,  and  Zadoc 
to  be  prieft.  After  the  captivity,  as  in  other  things,  fo  in  this  power  the  fanhedrim 
came,  as  I  conceive,  to  overreach  the  people  :  Joshua  the  ion  of  Josedech  being 
thus  elefted  high  prieft  by  the  fanhedrim,  and  this  honor  thenceforth  (as  appears- 
by  Maimonides)  being  at  the  difpofing  of  this  court.  Nor  cou'd  any  inferior 
prieft  ferve  at  the  altar,  except  he  had  acquir'd  that  right  by  the  lot,  as  is  not  only 
deliver'd  by  the  fame  author  and  by  Josephus,  but  in  Scripture.  Now  the  lor,  as 
was  ftiewn,  giving  no  prerogative  either  to  any  pcrlon  or  party,  is  as  popular  an 
inftitution  as  the  cbirotonia.  So  in  elcftion  of  priefts,  the  orders  of  7/;-«?/ differ'd 
not  from  human  prudence,  nor  thofe  of  other  commonwealths,  the  priefts  of  Ju 
PI  .  ek  having  bin  elefled  after  the  fame  manner  in  the  commonwealth  of  Syracufa  ; 
the  Augujlaks,  and  the  Vejlals  in  that  of  Rome  :  and  if  the  right  of  bearing  holy 
magiftracy,  being  in  Ifrael  confin'd  to  one  tribe  or  order,  may  feem  to  make  any 
difference,  it  was  for  Ibme  time  no  otherwife  in  Athens,  nor  in  Rome,  where  the 
patricians  or  n  bility  alTum'd  thefe  offices,  or  the  greateft  of  them  to  themfelves, 
till  the  people  in  thole  citys  difputed  that  cuftom,  as  introduc'd  without  their  con- 
fen  t» 


3^5 
Chap.in. 


Numb.  i6» 
Jofephus,  I..4* 


I  Chron.  23. 
22. 


Gror.  ad 
H^g,  I,  r.. 

Joicnli. 

Jud.  1.  4, 
Maiinon. 
Hal.  Cele 
Hamik- 
ilaj(.h,  cap.  4, 

2  Chron.  24^. 
5.  &  25.  8.'&. 
26.  13. 
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Book  11.     fent,  which  the  people  of  Ifrael  could  not  fairly  do,  becaufe  it  was  introduc'd  by 

« . ■*    their  confent. 

Numb.  8.  9,         To  com  to  the  Levits  in  their  original  ordination,    God  commanded  Moses 

'°'  faying,  ThouJIoalt  bring  the  Levits  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.,  and  thou 

fbalt  gather  the  whole  cffembly  of  the  children  o/ Ifrael,  and  they  Jloall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  Levits.  This  in  the  found  of  the  words  may  feem  to  imply  the  chirothefta^ 
or  impofition  of  hands,  but  take  heed  of  that ;  divines  will  not  allow  the  chirothefia 
to  be  an  aft  of  the  people  :  but  in  this  proceding  the  whole  people  afted  in  the  or- 
dination of  the  Levits,  wherfore  the  Levits  alio  were  ordain'd  by  the  chirotonia., 
confent,  vote,  or  fuffrage  of  the  whole  people  imply'd  in  this  aflion.  But  for  the 
ordination  of  priells  and  Levits,  whatever  it  was,  it  is  not  to  the  prefent  purpofe ; 
divines  deriving  not  theirs  from  priefts  and  Levits,  but  from  dukes,  generals  and 
magiftrats,  from  that  of  Joshua  and  of  the  fanhedrim,  always  provided,  that 
this  were  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  former,  that  is,  by  the  chirothefia,  or  impo- 

Exod.  29.  fition  of  hands,  and  not  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  people.  However  the  ordination 
of  the  magiftracy  was  certainly  political ;  and  fo  in  this  deduction  they  themfelves 

Isiimb.  8.  confefs  that  their  ordination  alfo  is  apolitical  conftitution :  yet  wheras  Moses  is 
commanded  by  God  to  bring  Aaron  and  his  Ions  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  having  wafh'd  them  there,  to  adorn  them  with  the  prieftly  robes, 
with  the  miter,  and  to  anoint  them  ;  wheras  he  is  commanded  (the  children  of 
Ifrael  having  firft  laid  their  hands  upon  the  Levits)  to  cleanfe  them,  and  offer  them 
for  an  offering:  divines  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  prefbytery  (tho  it  be  otherwile 
-  with  Wall^us  and  fuch  as  acknowlege  popular  government)  give  the  congregation, 
or  confent  of  the  people  for  nothing,  and  put  the  whole  ordination  of  the  priefts 
and  Levits  upon  the  walhing  and  cleanfing,  or  other  ceremonys  of  confecration  :  as 
if  to  put  the  ordination  of  Saul  upon  the  ceremony  of  anointing  by  Samuel,  tho 
perform'd  by  the  immediat  command  of  God,  were  not  abfolutely  contradiftory  to 
Scripture,  and  to  the  known  law  of  Ifrael,  which  fpeaking  of  the  people,  exprefly 
fays.  One  fron  among  thy  brethren  fhalt  thou  fet  king  over  thee  ;  upon  which  place 

Phllo  de  inft.   f^ys  Philo,  Moft  wife  Moses  never  intended  that  the  royal  dignity  fhould  be  acquir\l 

pnnopiis.  ^^  1^^^  ^^^  ^j^^j-^  rather  that  the  king  fjoould  be  elected  by  the  chirotonia,  or  fuffrage  of 
the  whole  people.  The  congregations  of  the  people  affembl'd  upon  this  as  upon  other  public 
affairs,  and  requir'd  afign  or  confirmation  from  God  :  forafmuch  as  by  his  zvill  man  is 
to  the  refl  of  nature,  what  the  face  is  to  the  body.  Wherto  agrees  that  of  the  Hea- 
thens, Os  homini  fublime  dedit,  c.dumqiie  tueri  juffit,  and  their  divinations  upon  the 
like  occafions  by  intrals,  none  of  which  were  ever  underftood  as  deflrudlive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  or  of  the  freedom  of  their  chirotonia. 

Where  Solomon  is  made  king,  and  Zadoc  priell  by  the  people,  tho  the  ce^ 
remony  of  anointing  was  doubtlefs  perform'd,  and  perhaps  by  the  prophet 
Nathan,  it  is  wholly  omitted  in  the  place  as  not  worth  the  fpeaking  of.  The 
opinion  that  the  ordination  of  the  priefts  and  Levits  lay  in  the  ceremonys  of  their 
confecration,  is  every  whit  as  fobcr  and  agreeable  to  realbn,  as  if  a  man  ihould 
hold  tlie  kings  of  England  to  have  bin  made  by  the  un<5lion  of  the  bifliops.  Ifrael 
from  the  inftitution  of  Moses  to  the  monarchy,  was  a  democracy,  or  popular  go- 
vernment ;  in  popular  government  the  confent  of  the  people  is  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  both  the  priefts  and  I^evits  were  ordain'd  by  the  confent  of  the  people 
of  Ifrael, 

To 
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To  bring  thefe  things  to  the  citys  in  the  perambulation  of  the  apoftles,  which  by  Chap.  IV. 
the  former  chapter  I  have  prov'd  to  have  bin  popular  governments  ;  it  is  acknow-    ■ 
leg'd  by  Grotius  to  the  citys  oi  Jfia,  not  only  that  they  us'cl  the  chirotonia,  but    ^"'"*  ^'  'c* 
in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe  of  the  word,  that  is,  to  give  their  fuffrage  by  the  holding  up 
of  hands.     And  that  they  had  the  liberty  of  iheir  religion,  the  choice  of  their  ma- 
giftrats,  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  in  their  ei  defta,  or  congregations,  has  bin  alfo 
undeniably  evidenc'd ;  whence  it  muft  needs  rollow  that  there  were   citys   in  Jfja 
(Xi^pf'rovwa.vTig  dvTtT;  ur^iirfivli^iii  xar  sxxKrTixv}  chirotonhing  or  ordaining  them  elders., 
that  is,  rnagiftrats  and  priefts  in  every  congregation  (with  reverence  be  it  fpoken) 
long   before  Christ  was  in   the  flefh,  or  the  apoftles  any  of  them   were   born. 
Wherfore  to  fum  up  what  in  this  chapter  I   conceive  to  be  fufficiently  prov'd,  I 
may  boldly  conclude,  That  the  chirotonia  derives  from  popular  conjiitution,  and  that 
there  was  a  way  of  ordination  by  the  chirotonia. 

CHAP.    IV. 

The  BeduBion  of  the  Chirothefia  from  Monarchical  or  Ar'iflocrat'ical  Gc-r 
'vernment.,  and  of  the  feco  d  PVay  of  Ordination  from  the  Chirothefia, 
In  ivhich  is  contaiiid  the  CotumowweaUh  of  the  Jews  as  it  food  after  the 
captivity. 

TJ/'H  AT  pleafes  the  prince.,  fays  Justinian,  has  the  force  of  a  law.,  feeing  the  peo- 
ple in  his  creation  have  devolvd  their  whole  power  upon  his  perfon ;  which  is 
with  the  moft.  But  when  popular  government  is  chang'd  into  monarchical,  either 
the  whole  power  of  the  people,  or  a  great  part  of  it  muft  of  neceffity  accrue  to  the 
king.  Hence  fays  Samuel,  he  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thoufands,  and  captains  ,  jam.  8.  12 
over  fifty s  :  in  which  words  perhaps  is  intimated  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts, 
or  Jethronian  prefeflures ;  fo  that  hereby  Samuel  tells  the  people  they  ihall  no 
more  have  the  eleftion  of  their  rulers,  but  the  king  will  have  it ;  who,  it  may  be, 
chang'd  the  nature  of  Ibm  of  thefe  magiftracys,  or  added  others  :  for  when  David  2  Sam.  8. 15. 
came  to  reign  over  all  Ilrael,  Joab  was  over  the  hojl  (his  ftrategus  or  general)  Je- 
hoshaphat  zvas  recorder,  Zadok  and  Abimelec  zvere  the  priefts,  Seraiah  was 
the  fcribe,  ^k^Bi-naiah  was  over  the  Pelethits,  and  the  Cherethits ;  that  is,  was 
captain  of  his  regiments  of  guard,  call'd  perhaps  by  thefe  names,  as  thofe  of  Ro- 
mulus were  call'd  Celeres.  But  it  fhould  feem  that  few  or  none  of  tliefe  officers 
were  elefted  by  the  chirotonia,  that  is  by  the  people,  but  by  the  prince,  wliich 
kind  of  eieftion,  as  will  be  ftiewn  anon,  may  be  call'd  chirothefia.  For  the  de- 
dudion  of  this  kind  of  ordination,  or  eledlion,  we  ftiall  do  well  to  hearken  fiift  to 
Dr.  Hammond;  who  in  his  query,  or  difcourfc  concerning  ordination  by  the  im-  i  jq, 

pofition  of  hands,  puts  it  thus :  To  lift  up  the  hands  was  a  ceremony  in  prayer,  and  Excd.  17.  n. 
accordingly  to  lay  hands  on  any  (differing  ni  otherwife  from  lifting  itp,    than  by  the 
determining  that   aSfion  to  a  peculiar  objeSt,  the  perfon  that  was  prafd  for)  was 
generally  among  the  Jews  a  ceremony  of  benedi£iicn  us'd  firft  by  the  father  to  the  chil- 
dren, in  beft  owing    he  bleffmg  upon  them  (and  with  that  afuccefficn  to  fom  part  of  his- 
eft  ate  or  inheritance)  as  appears  in  Jacob'j  bleffmg  the  children  of  Joseph  :   he  ftretch'd   Gen.  48.  14. 
out  his  right  hand.,  and  hid  it  upon  Ephr.aim.'s  head,   and  his   left  hand  on  Ma- 

nasses, 
2 


Numb.  1 1. 

t  17. 


Tit.  Sanhed. 
C.4. 


Numb.  27. 
18,  23. 

Deut.  34.  9. 


Mar.  16.  1 8. 
I  Tim.  5.22. 

Mar.  10.  16. 
Aas  6.  6. 

Luke  24.  49, 


Deut.  1. 


Numb.  II. 
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•NASSJES,  and  ib  he  blefs'd,  &€.  From  thence  it  was  accommodated  among  them  to  the 
communicating  of  any  fart  of  power  to  others  as  ajfiftants,  or  to  the  deriving  of  any 
fucceffive  office  from  one  to  another.  Thus  when  Moses  had  from  heaven  received,  and 
long  us'd  his  commijfion  to  be  under  God  the  ruler  of  the  people,  the  feventy  elders  were 
by  God's  appointment  affum'd  to  ajftfi  him  :  it  being  certain  from  the  Jewiili  writings., 
the  the  facred  Scripture  has  no  occafion  to  mention  it,  that  the  fucceffion  of  the  feventy 
elders  under  the  name  c/ fanhediim  or  council  was  continued  thro  all  ages  by  their 
creating  ethers  in  the  place  of  thofe  that  dy'd,  by  this  ceremony  of  impofition  of  hands. 
To  this  purpofe  are  the  clear  words  o/Maimonides  :  Moses  our  mafter  created  the 
feventy  elders  by  impofition  of  hands,  and  the  divine  majefty  relied  on  them  ;  and 
thofe  elders  impos'd  hands  on  others,  and  others  on  others,  i£c.  So  a  little  before 
the  departure  of  Moses  out  of  this  life,  when  a  fucceffor  was  to  be  provided  for  him^ 
Cod  commands  him  to  take  Joshua,  and  lay  his  hands  upon  him.  And  Mosss  laid 
his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a  charge  as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand 
of  Moses  :  that  is.  deriv\i  to  him  by  this  ceremony  the  authority  which  him f elf  had, 
and  confiituted  him  his  fucceffior  in  that  government.  And  fo  it  is  repeated,  Joshua 
was  full  of  the  fpirit  of  wifdom,  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him. 

This  is  the  doctor's  dedu(5lion  of  the  chirothefia,  or  o/dination  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  from  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael:  and,  fays  \\c,  from  the  three  tifes  of 
this  ceremony  there,  that  is,  firfi  in  praying  for  another ;  fecond'iy,  in  paternal  bcne- 
diBion  ;  thirdly,  in  creating  fuccefj'ors  in  power,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  derive 
three  forts  of  things  in  the  New  Teftament,  to  which  this  ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands 
is  accommodated.  That  of  prayer /imply  taken  was  of  two  forts,  either  for  the  cure  of 
difeafes,  or  pardoning  of  fins.  For  difeafes  :  they  fhall  lay  Iiands  on  the  fick,  and 
they  fhall  recover.  For  fins  they  were  don  away  alfo  by  this  ceremony  in  the  abfolution 
of  penitents,  to  which  belongs  that  exhortation  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  Lay  hands 
fuddenly  on  no  man,  that  is,  not  without  due  examination  and  proof  of  his  penitence., 
left  thou  be  partaker  of  other  men's  fins.  From  the  fecond,  that  of  paternal  bene- 
diSiion,  was  borrowed,  firfi  that  of  hlcffiing  infants  with  the  ceremony  of  impofition  of 
hands,  as  it  differed  from  baptifm.  And  fecondly,  that  of  confirming  thofe  of  fuller 
age,  that  had  bin  formerly  baptized.  Laflly,  to  the  creating  fuccefjcrs  in  nny  power,  or 
communicating  any  part  of  power  to  others,  as  to  affiftants,  is  anfwerable  that  impo- 
fition of  hands  in  ordination  fo  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Tefi anient,  fomtimes  in  the 
lower  degree,  as  in  the  ordaining  of  deacons,  elfeivhere  in  the  highefl  degree,  fetting  go- 
vernors over  particular  churches,  as  generally  when  by  that  laying  on  of  hands  it  is 
faid,  they  receiv'd  the  Holy  Ghoft ;  wheras  the  Holy  Ghofl  contains  all  the  x.'^^U^c/.-ra. 
requri-'d  to  the  pajloral  function,  and  fo  fgnifys  power  from  on  high:  the  authority  and 
funSlion  itfelf,  fo  it  be  given  by  impofition  of  hands,  makes  the  parallel  exaEl  between 
this  of  Chrijlian  ordination,  and  that  obferv'd  in  the  creating  fucceffors  in  the  Jewifh 
fanhedrim.     So  far  the  doftor. 

Now  fay  I,  if  the  Scripture  be  filent  as  to  the  ordination  of  the  elders  in  Jfrael, 
what  means  that  place  ;  Take  ye  wife  men,  and  underfianding,  and  knozvn  among  your 
tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you  ?  once  in  their  lives  let  them  give  us  the 
fenfe  of  it,  or  of  that  other,  where  Eldad  and  Medad  were  of  thofe  that  were 
written,  and  yet  went  not  up  to  the  tabernacle :  otherwife  that  we  hear  no  more  of 
thefe,  is  from  the  filence  of  divines,  and  not  of  the  Scripture.  But  if  the  Scrip- 
ture be  not  filent  in  this  point,  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  fancy  in  going  on  to 
£ure  the  fick,  to  pardon  fins,  to  blefs  infants,  confirm  the  baptized,  ordain  mlnifiers, 

n.iy. 
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nay,  give  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  all  the  graces  belonging  to  the  paftoral funSlion,  from  a  Chap.  IV. 
place  that  has  no  ilich  thing  in  it  ?  foi  if  the  fanhedrim  according  to  Scripture  were 
not  ordain'd  by  the  chirothef.a,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  to  be  deriv'd  by  the  chiro- 
thefia  from  the  fanhedrim.  The  firft  chirotonia  indeed  of  the  fanhedrim  v/as  ac- 
company'd  with  miraculous  indowments ;  wherfore  if  they  will  derive  thefe  gifts 
and  graces  from  the  fanhedrim,  why  are  they  fworn  enemies  to  the  chirotonia  ? 
again,  the  fanhedrim  was  a  civil  court  or  fenat;  wherfore  then  by  this  title  lliould 
not  thefe  gifts  and  graces  be  rather  pretended  to  by  the  civil  magiitrat,  than  by  di- 
vines .''  what  becoms  of  the  prieft  Aaron  and  his  lots  .''  is  he  left  to  the  civil  ma- 
giftrat,  while  divines  derive  themielves  from  general  Joshua  and  his  chirothefta  ? 
but  if  the  fanhedrim  and  inferior  judicatorys  were  otherwife  ordain'd  originally; 
then  no  magiftrat  in  Ifracl  was  originally  ordain'd  by  the  chirothefta,  but  only 
Joshua.  It  is  admirable  that  divines  fhould  look  upon  God,  as  if  in  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  a  commonwealth  he  had  no  regard  at  all  to  human  prudence,  but  was  al- 
together fix'd  upon  their  vain  advantages.  Who  made  human  prudence;  or  to 
what  end  was  it  made  ?  any  man  that  iinderllands  the  politics,  and  confiders  that 
God  was  now  preceding  according  to  this  art  (as  in  his  conftitution  of  the  fenat, 
and  of  the  people  or  congregation,  is  moft  obvious)  muft  needs  fee  that  this  power 
he  indulg'd  to  Moses  of  making  his  own  choice  of  one  man  ;  could  not  poflibly  be 
intended  as  a  permanent  conftitution ;  for  wheras  he  intended  popular  govern- 
ment, nothing  is  plainer  than  that  a  people  not  eledling  their  own  magillrats  can 
have  no  popular  government.  How  abfurd  is  it  to  conceive  that  God  having  al- 
ready made  an  exprefs  law,  that  the  people,  if  at  any  time  they  came  under  mo- 
narchy, (hould  yet  have  the  eledion  of  their  king,  would  now  make  a  law  tliat 
the  people  being  under  a  commonwealth,  fhould  no  longer  have  the  eleftion  of 
their  magiftrats  }  for  who  fees  not  that  10  introduce  the  chirothefta  as  a  ftanding  or- 
dinance, had  bin  to  bar  tlie  people  of  this  power  ?  Ifrael  at  this  time,  tho  de- 
fign'd  for  a  commonwealth,  had  no  land,  no  foundation  to  balance  her  felf  upon, 
but  was  an  army  in  a  wildernefs,  incompais'd  about  with  enemys.  To  permit  to 
the  people  in  this  cale,  the  choice  of  all  their  civil  magiftrats,  was  nevertlielefs  lafe 
enough,  nay,  beft  of  all :  for  at  the  eleftion  of  wife  men,  and  tinderftanding,  and 
known  among  their  tribes,  fo  far  as  was  needful  to  civil  adminiftration,  their  fKiil 
muft  needs  have  bin  at  any  time  fufficient ;  but  the  commonwealth  was  yet  in  ab- 
folute  neceffity  of  a  protedtor,  and  of  diclatorian  power.  Now  to  know  who  was 
fiiteft  in  this  cafe  to  fucccde  Moses,  requir'd  the  wifdom  of  God,  or  of  Moses; 
and  thcrfore  was  n&t  yet  fare  to  be  ventur'd  upon  a  people  fo  new  in  their  govern- 
ment. For  thefe reafons,  I  fay,  Moses  us'd  the  chirotkefia  for  once,  and  no  more; 
or  let  them  fticv/  me  among  all  the  dictators,  judges,  or  kings,  that  fucceded 
Joshua,  any  one  that  was  chofen  by  the  chirothefta,  and  be  all  didators.  It  is 
now  above  three  thoufand  years  fmce  the  inftitution  of  the  fanhedrim,  from  which 
time  the  ambitious  elders  firft,  then  the  Talmudifts,  and  of  latter  ages  divines  have 
bin  perpetually  ftriving  for,  or  polTefTing  themfelves  of  this  fame  oligarchical  in- 
vention of  the  chirothefta  pretended  to  be  deriv'd  from  Moses  ;  tho  there  be  neither 
any  fuch  precept  of  God  or  Chrift  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  nor  any  una- 
nimous refult  upon  the  point,  either  by  the  Talmudifts  or  divines  themielves. 
And  for  the  clear  words  quoted  by  the  dodtor  out  of  Maimonides,  they  are  fuch 
to  which  I  ftiall  in  due  time  fliew  Maimonides  to  be  elfcwhere  of  a  clear  contrary 
opinion.     But  in  this  co..troverfy,  without  fom  clearer  dcdudion  of  the  chirothefta, 

U  u  _  we 
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we  {hall  make  no  happy  progrefs  -,  in  this  therfore  1  fliall  follow  Selden  the  ablefl: 
Talmudift  of  our  age,  or  of  any. 

The  commonwealth  of  Lacedemon  (if  I  could  ftand  to  fhew  it)  has  ftrange  re- 
femblances  to  that  of  IfraeU  not  only  in  the  agrarian,  which  is  nothing  to  the 
prefent  purpole,  but  in  the  fenat,  which  to  prevent  catching  another  time,  I  do  not 
Ir.y  was  a  judicatory  only,  but  not  only  a  lenat,  but  a  judicatory  alio.  For  Ly- 
cuRGUs  of  all  other  legiQators  was  in  this  the  likeft  to  God,  or  to  Moses,  that  his 
work  was  fo  exquifitly  perfected  at  once,  and  his  laws  fo  comprehenfive,  that  if 
the  fenat  had  had  no  other  fundion  than  to  make  or  propofe  new  laws,  there  being 
little  or  nothing  of  that  wanting,  they  would  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Now 
it  being  thus,  and  much  more  than  thus  in  Ifrael,  the  finhedrim  was  not  only  the 
fenat,  but  the  fupreme  judicatory.  And  becaufe  one  court  in  a  territory  of  any 
extent  is  no  where  fufficient  to  this  end  ;  tlierfore  the  fanhedrim  had  divers  branches 
diftended  not  only  to  the  citys  of  Judca,  but  even  to  the  villages  ;  thefe  were  cali'd 
the  lejfer  fanhedrim,  or  the  Jcthronian  prefecliires. 
SeldendeSyn.  The  great  ftnhedrim  confifcing,  as  has  bin  fliev/n,  of  70  elders,  fat  firft  in  the 
tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 

The  Jethronian  prefeftures  confifted  fom  of  three  and  twenty  elders,  and  others 
but  of  three.  Of  the  former  kind  there  were  two  in  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and 
one  fitting  in  the  gates  of  every  city  ;  of  tiie  latter  there  was  one  almofl  in  every 
village. 

The  power  of  the  Jethronian  court,  confifling  of  twenty-three  elders,  was  in 
matter  of  judicature  equal  with  that  of  the  great  fanhedrim,  only  in  cafes  of  dif- 
VIJ.  Grot.  :id  ficulty  they  obferv'd  this  precept.  If  there  arife  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  jiidg. 
mcnt  between  blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea,  between  ftrokc  and  ftrokc,  bein^^ 
matter  of  controverfy  within  thy  gates;  then  fhalt  thou  arife,  and  get  thee  up  into  the 
pl.KC  which  the  Lord  thy  God  pall  chafe  (in  tlie  future,  for  the  commonwealth  was 
yet  but  delign'd,  not  planted)  and  thou  fijalt  com  to  the  priefls  and  the  Levits,  and  to 
the  judg  that  f jail  be  in  thofe  days,  and  inquire^  and  they  fhall  foew  thee  the  fcn.'ence  of 
judgment :  tliat  is,  thou  fhalt  confuk  the  lanhedrim,  or  if  there  be  no  fanhedrim, 
tht  fufes  or  judg  of  Ifrael.  The  realbn  why  the  fanhedrim  in  this  t^fxt  is  mvntion'd 
under  the  name  of  the  pritfls  and  Leuits  is,  that  theie  about  the  beginning  of  this 
commonwealth  having  (as  were  alio  the  Egyptian  priefls  at  the  laT.e  time)  bin  the. 
iearnedft  men,  whether  for  lavvyers,  or  phyficians,  there  were  icarce  any  other 
chofen  into  the  fanhedrim,  tho  towards  the  latter  end  it  happen'd  to  be  far  other- 
wife.  For  wheras  facrilicing  was  fealling,  the  priefts  injoying  a  fat  idlcncfs,  became 
in  latter  times  fo  heavy,  that  as  to  the  cleftion  of  the  fanhedrim  not  only  the  Levits 
of  inferior  rank  were  upon  the  matter  wholly  laid  by,  but  the  high-prieft  himf.'lf 
fomtimes  omitted,,  the  reft  of  the  tribes  far  excelling  this  in  learning. 

The  power  of  the  triumviratSy  or  three  judges  in  the  villages,  extended  no 
farther  than  to  inflicfi  ftripes  to  a  certain  number,  and  pecuniary  mulfts  to  a  certain 
fum.  Thefe  pofCbly  had  the  fame  rccourfe  upon  occafion  of  difficulty  to  the 
nidges  in  the  ga.tes,  as  the  judges  in  the  gates  had  to  the  fanhedrim  :  but  their 
power  is  not  fo  much  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  which  regards  only  their  manner  of 
elecftion.  This  having  bin  inliitatively  exercis'd,  as  has  bin  Ihewn  by  the  chiro- 
tonia,  or  ballot  of  the  people,  came  fooner  or  later  (I  find  no  man  that  can  refolve 
upon  the  certain  time)  to  the  chirothefia..  For  tho  when  a  judg  in  the  gates  v/as 
dead,  that  court  elected  iiis  fuccefibrcut  of  their  difciples  (each  court  in  the  gates 
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had  99  difciples  that  were  their  conftant  auditors)  or  out  of  the  triumvirats  -,  and 

when  an  elder  of  the  fanhedrim  dy'd,  the  fanhedrim  eleded  his  fuccefTor  out  of 

the  courts  in  the  gates,  more  particularly  thofe  in  the  gates  of  the  temple  by  fuf- 

frages ;  yet  no  man  was  capable  of  being  elefted  into  any  of  thefe  courts  that  was 

not  a  prefbyter,  nor  was  any  man  a  prefbyter  that  had  not  receiv'd  the  ckircthefa : 

nor  could  any  man  confer  the  chirothefia  that  had  not  firft  receiv'd  it,  or  bin  fo  or- 

dain'd  a  prefbyter  himfelf :  nor  tho  he  were  fo  ordain'd,  could  he  confer  the  like 

ordination,  but  in  the  prefence  of  two  others,  whether  ordain'd  or  not  ordain'd  : 

and  no  ordination  could  be  confer'd  but  either  this  way,  or  by  fom  one  of  the  ju- 

dicatorys.       The   manner  how  this  ordination  was   confer'd,    if  the  party  v/cre    ^\-  7..iot!i. 

prelent,  was  either  by  laying  on  of  hands,  or  by  faying  a  verfe  or  charm  •,  or  it  he 

were  abfent,  by  a  letter,  or  patent. 

An  elder  thus  ordain'd  was  call'd  rabhi^  might  have  difciples,  teach,  praftife,  l'^^^-  |?'^';''- 
or  expound  the  law,  declare  what  was  therby  free  or  forbidden  (which  with  them 
was  call'd  binding  and  loofing)  ordain  others  with  the  afTillance  mention'd,  or  be 
capable  of  eleftion  into  fom  one,  or  any  court  of  juftice,  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  ordination,  the  conditions  mention'd  at  the  conferring  of  the  fame,  or  the 
gift  that  was  in  him  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prefiytery  :  which  in  fom  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  to  fliew  how  meat  fliould  be  kiU'd  and  drels'd,  how  un- 
cleannefs  fhould  be  purify'd,  what  were  vices  of  the  body,  what  might  be  eaten  or 
drunk,  and  what  not ;  in  others  it  extended  to  ibm  one  or  more,  or  all  the  facultys 
exprefs'd  •,  but  I  am  inclining  to  believe  that  a  plenary  ordination  us'd  not  to  be 
confer'd  but  by  the  great  fanhedrim,  or  at  Icall  fom  one  of  the  fcthronian  courts. 

'I'hev  us'd  alfo  to  confer  this  ordination  fom  time  occafionally,  and  for  a  fealbn 
in  this   manner.     Recei've  the  gift  of  judiciary  ordination^  or  the  right  of  binding  and   ^''a'rnf>"-T ''. 
loofing^  till  fuch  time  as  you  return  to  us  in  the  city.     Where  the  Clinftian  Je-UyS  ftill     ^^"  '^"'P* +• 
following  their  former  cuftoms  in  higlier  matters,  as  the  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  of  circumrifion,  even  to  fuch  a  degree,  tliat  Paul  not  to  difpleafe  them  tcok 
Timothy  and  cirrumcis'd  him,  feem  to  me  to  have  foUow'd  this  cultom,  who  when 
the  Prophets  at  Antioch  had  inform'd  them  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  to  be 
feparated  to  an  extraordinary  work,  laid  their  hands  upon  them,  and  fent  them  away  : 
for  otherwiie  as  to  ordination  Paul  and  Barnaras  had  that  before  ;  at  leJl  Paul    ^^^  '3-  3- 
by  Ananias,  and  for  any  fuch  precept  in  the  Chrillian  religion  there  was  none.         Ads  9.  17. 

yOSEPHUS,  Phtlo,  and  other  authors  that  tell  us  the  commonwealth  of 
Jfrael^s.'i  an  ariftocracy,  look  no  farther  than  the  introduction  of  ihc  chirothefia  by 
the  Prefbyterian  party,  which  mud  h.ive  taken  date  fom  time  after  the  captivity, 
or  the  rcftitution  of  the  cornmonv/ealth  by  Ezra,  there  being  not  one  fyllable  for 
it  in  Scripture,  but  enough  to  the  contrary,  feeing  God  introduc'd  the  chirotonia. 
By  which  it  ii  demonftrable  that  a  Prelbyterian  par.y  may  bring  a  popular  govern- 
ment to  olio-archy,  and  deface  even  the  work  of  God  himfelf,  fo  that  it  fliall  not 
be  known  to  after-ages  -,  as  alfo  that  ecclefiallical  writers  (for  fuch  are  the  Talmud- 
ijis)  m.ay  pretend  that  for  many  hundred  years  together,  as  divines  alio  have  don, 
to  be  in  Scripture,  which  neither  is,  nor  ever  was  there.  But  have  I  yet  faid 
enough  to  (hew  that  ordination,  efpecia'ly  as  in  this  example,  not  of  a  clergy,  but 
of  a  magiftracy,  whether  by  the  chirotonia,  or  chirothefia,  is  a  political  inftitution  .'' 
or  mull  I  rack  my  brains  for  arguments  to  prove  that  an  order  or  a  law  having 
fuch  influence  upon  the  commonwealth,  that  being  introduc'd  or  repeal'd,  it  quite 
alters  the  whole  frame  of  the  government,  mull  needs  be  of  a  political  nature,  and 
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Book  II.  therfor6  Hot  appertain  to  divines,  or  to  a  clergy,  but  to  the  magiftrat,  unlefs  their 
\ — -v— — '  traditions  may  be  of  force  to  altler  the  government  as  they  pleafe  ?  All  is  one,  they 
can  abate  nothing  of  it,  let  what  will  com  of  the  government,  the  chirothefia  they 
muft  and  will  have.  Then  let  them  have  monarchy  too,  or  tyranny  -,  for  one  of 
thefe,  according  as  the  balance  happens  to  ftand  with  or  againft  their  chirothefia^ 
is  the  certain  confequence  j  either  tyranny  as  in  Ifrael,  or  monarchy  as  in  the  pa- 
pacy •,  and,  from  that  or  the  like  principle,  in  all  Gothic  empires  :  which  examples, 
to  begin  with  IfracU  well  deferve  the  pains  to  be  ibmwhat  more  diligently  un- 
folded. 

All  eledions  in  Ifrael^  fave  thofe  of  the  priefts  who  were  eligible  by  the  lot, 
being  thus  uiurp'd  by  the  prefbyterian  party,  and  the  people  by  that  means  di- 
vefted  of  their  chirotonia-y  fom  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  Hill  el  fenior 
high  prieft,  and  archon  or  prince  of  the  fanhedrim,  found  means  to  draw  this 
power  of  ordination,  in  fliew  fomwhat  otherwife,  but  in  efFeft  to  liimfelf,  and  his 
Malmnn  Tit.  chirothefia :  for  by  his  influence  upon  the  fanhedrim  it  was  brought  to  pafs,  that 
San.  cap.  4.  y^hgras  form.erly  any  man  ordain'd  might,  in  the  manner  fhewn,  have  ordain'd  his 
difciples ;  it  was  now  agreed  that  no  man  fhould  be  ordain'd  without  the  licence  of 
the  prince,  and  that  this  pov/er  fliould  not  be  in  the  prince,  but  in  the  prefence  of 
the  father  of  the  fanhedrim,  or  fpeaker  of  the  houfe.  7'hus  the  ariftocracy  of  Ifrael 
becoming  firft  oligarchical,  took  (according  to  the  nature  of  all  fuch  governments) 
long  fteps  towards  monarchy,  which  fucceding  in  the  Afmonean  family,  commonly 
call'd  the  Maccabees,  was  for  their  great  merit,  in  vindicating  the  Jews  from  the 
tyranny  of  Antiochus,  confirm'd  to  them  by  the  univerfal  confent  and  chirotonia 
of  tlie  people.  Neverthelefs  to  him  that  underftands  the  orders  of  a  common- 
■  wealth,  or  has  read  the  Aihenian,  Lacedemonian,  or  Reman  ftory,  it  will  be  plain 
enough  that  but  for  their  ariftocracy  they  needed  not  to  have  bin  fo  much  beholden 
to,  or  to  have  flood  fo  much  in  need  of  one  family.  It  is  true,  both  the  merit  of 
thefe  princes,  and  the  manner  of  their  free  eledion  by  the  people,  feem  to  forbid 
the  name  of  tyranny  to  this  inftitution  :  but  fo  it  is,  that  let  there  be  never  fo 
much  merit  in  a  man,  or  inclination  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  or  the  govern- 
ment that  is  not  founded  upon  the  due  balance,  the  prince,  in  that  cafe  mull  either 
govern  in  the  nature  of  a  commonv/ealth,  as  did  thofe  of  this  family,  reforming 
the  policy  after  the  Lacedemonian  model,  or  turn  tyrant,  as  from  their  time,  who 
liv'd  in  the  age  of  the  Grecian  monarchy,  did  all  their  fuccefTors,  till  under  the 
Romans  this  nation  became  a  province  :  from  which  time  fuch  indeavors  and  infur- 
redlions  they  us'd  for  the  recovery  of  their  antient  policy,  that  under  the  emperor 
Adrian  (who  perceiv'd  at  what  their  ordination,  being  not  of  priefts,  but  of  ma- 
giftrats,  and  of  a  fenat  pretending  to  foverain  judicature  and  authority,  feem'd  to 
aim)  there  cam.e,  fays  the  Talmud,  againfi  the  Ifraeiits  an  editl  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  wicked  (meaning  the  Roman  empire)  v:herby  ijhcfoever  fooiud  ordain,  or  he  or- 
dain'd, was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  the  fchool  or  city  in  ivhich  fuch  an  aB  frjculd  be 
,done,  to  be  dejirofd:  ivherupon  rabbi  Jehuda  Een  Ba:.a  (left  or„ination  fhould  fail 
in  Ifrael)  went  forth,  and  ftanding  between  two  great  mountains,  and  two  great  citys, 
and  between  two  Sabbathdays  journys  from  Ofa  and  Sephara,  ordain'd  five  prefi^yters. 
For  this  feat  the  rabbi  is  remember'd  by  the  Talmudifis  under  the  name  of  Ordi- 
nator;  but  the  fame,  as  it  follows,  being  diloover'd  by  the  ict/«^«  guards,  thcyftjtt 
his  body  through  with  fo  many  darts,  as  made  it  like  afieve  :  yet  Itaid  not  the  bufi- 
nefs  here,  but  fo  obftinat  continu'd  the  Jetvs  in  the  fuperftition  to  v/hich  this  kind 
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of  ordination  was  now  grown,  that  wheras  by  the  fame  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to    Chap.  IV.. 

ordain  in  a  foren  land,  and  at  home  they  could  not  be  brought  to  abftain,  the    \.    — ,-  _^ 

emperor  banifli'd  them  all  out  of  their  own  country;  whence  happen'd  their  total 

difperfion.      That  of  a  thing  wliich  at  the  firft  was  a  mere  uelufion,  fuch  religion.. 

fhould  com  in  time,  and  with  education  to  be  made  that  not  only  they  who  had. 

receiv'd  advantage  could  fufter  martyrdom,  but  they  that  had  loft  by  it,  would  be 

utterly  loil  for  it,  were  admirable  in  the  cafe  of  this  people,  if  it  were  not  common 

in  the  cafe  of  moft  in  the  world  at  this  day  :  cuftom  may  bring  that  to  be  receiv'd  as 

an  ordinance  of  God,  for  which  there  is  no  color  in  Scripture.     For  to  confult 

Maimonides  a  little  better  upon  this  point :  Wheras,  fays  he,  they  grant,  in  cafe  it   Ha'ac.  Sam.. 

Jhould  happen  that  in  all  the  holy  land  there  remain' d  but  one  prejlyter,  that  prejhyter,   ^'  4-  S.  ji- 

affijled  by  two  other  Ifraelits,  might  ordain  the  feventy,  or  great  fanhedrim,  and  the 

fanhtdrim  fo  conflitiited  might  ccnftitiite  and  ordain  the  IcjJ'er  courts,  I  am  of  opinion 

that  were  there  no  prefhyter  in  the  land,  yet  if  all  the  wife  men  of  \iY^t\  fJjould  agree  to 

conflitute  or  ordain  judges,  they  might  do  it  lawfully  enough.     But  if  fo,  then  hozv  corns 

it  to  pafs  that  our  ancefiors  have  bin  fo  folicitous,  left  judicature  fljotild  fail  in  \ivd,t\^. 

Surely  for  no  other  caufe  than  that  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  Ifraelits  were  fo 

difpers'd  that  they  could  not  upon  like  occafions  be  brought  together.     Now   I  appeal. 

whether  t'e  clear  words  of  Maimomdhs,  where  he  fays,  that  our  mafter  yiusis 

ordain'd  the  fanhedrim  by  the  chirothefia,  be  not  more  clearly  and  ftrongly  contra- 

di(5ted  in  this  place,  than  affirni'd  in  the  other;    fince  acknowleging  that  if  the 

people  could  afiemble,  they  might  ordain  the  fanhedrim,  he  gives  it  for  granted, 

that  when  they  did  afiemble,  they  had  power  to  ordain  it -,    and  that  Moses  did 

afiemble  them  upon  this  occafion,  is  plain  in  Scripture.     Again,  if  the  power  of 

ordination  falls  ultimatly  to  the  people,  there  is  not  a  ftronger  argument  in  nature 

that  it  is  thence  primarily  deriv'd.     To  conclude,  the  chirothefia  of  the  prefbyte- 

rian  party  in  Ifrael  is  thus  confefs'd  by  the  author  no  otherwife  necefilary,  than  thrO' 

the  dtfcd:  of  the  chirotonia  of  the  people :    which  ingenuity  of  the  Talmudift,  for  • 

any  thing  that  has  yet  paft,  might  be  worthy  the  imitation  of  divines. 

In  tracking  the  Jews  from  the  rellitution  of  their  commonwcralth  after  the  cap- 
tivity to  their  diiperlion,  it  feems  that  the  later  monarchy  in  Ifrael  was  occafion'd. 
by  the  oligarchy,  the  oligarchy  by  the  ariflocracy,  and  the  ariftocracy  by  the  chiro-- 
thefio  ;  but  that  this  monarchy,  tho  erefted  by  magnanimous  and  popular  princes,, 
Gould  be  no  lefs  than  tyranny  deriv'd  from  another  principle,  that  is,  the  infuffi- 
ciency  of  the  balance:    for  iho  from  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the  jubile  was  no 
more  in  ufe,  yet  the  Virgin  Mary   as  an  heirefs,  is  affirm'd   by  fom  to  have  bin 
marry'd  to  Joseph  by  virtue  of  this  law  :   Every  daughter  that  poffeffes  an  inheritance  Numb.  27;  8; 
in  any  tribe  of  the  children  <?/,  Ifrael,  ft.wJl  be  wife  to  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of 
her  fathers,  &c.     By  which  the  popular  agrarian  may  be  more  tlian  fuluecied  to 
have  bin  of  greater  vigor  than  would  admit  of  a  well  balanc'd  monarchy. 

The  fecund  prefbyttry,  which  is  now  attain'd  to  a  well-balanc'd   .mpire  in  the 
papacy,  has  infinitly  exccll'd  the  pattern,  the  lands  of  Italy  being  moll  of  them  in . 
the  church.     This,  if  I  had  leifure,  might  be  track'd  by  the  very  lame  fteps  :    at 
firft  it  confifted  of  the  feventy  parifli  priefts,  or  prefbyters  of  Rome ;  now  ieventy 
cardinals  creating  to  themfelves  a  high  prieft,  or  prince  of,  their  i-mhedrim,. the, 
pope,  but  for  the  fuperftition  wherto  he  has  brought  religion,  and  continues  by  his- 
chirothefia  to  hold  it,  a  great  and  a  reverend  monarch,  eftablifh  d  upon  a  fulid. 
foundation,  and  governing  by  an  exquifit  policy,  not  only  well-balanc'd  at  home, 
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Book  II.     but  deeply  rooted  in  the  greateft  monarchys  of  Chriftendom,  where  the  clergy  by 
■> V '    virtue  of  their  lands  are  one  of  the  three  ftates. 

The  maxims  of  Rofne  are  profound  ;  for  there  is  no  making  ufe  of  princes  with- 
out being  neceflfary  to  them,  nor  have  they  any  regard  to  that  religion  which  dos 
not  regard  empire.  All  monarchys  of  the  Gothic  model,  that  is  to  fay,  where  the 
clergy  by  virtue  of  their  lands  are  a  third  eftate,  fubfift  by  the  pope,  whofe  religion 
creating  a  reverence  in  the  people,  and  bearing  an  aw  upon  the  prince,  preferves 
the  clergy,  that  elfe  being  unarm 'd,  becom  a  certain  prey  to  the  king  or  the  people  ; 
and  where  this  happens  (as  in  Henry  the  Eighth)  down  gos  the  throne;  for  fo 
much  as  the  clergy  lofes,  falls  out  of  the  monarchical  into  the  popular  fcale. 
AVhere  a  clergy  is  a  third  eftate,  popular  government  wants  earth,  and  can  never 
grow :  but  where  they  dy  at  the  root,  a  prince  may  fit  a  v/hile,  but  is  not  fafe  : 
nor  is  it  in  nature  (except  he  has  a  nobility  or  gentry  able  without  a  clergy  to  give 
balance  to  the  people)  that  he  fhould  fubfiil  long  or  peaceably  :  for  wherever  a  go- 
vernment is  founded  on  an  army,  as  in  the  kings  of  Ifrael  or  emperors  of  RomCy 
there  the  faddeft  tragcdys  under  heaven  are  either  on  the  ftage,  or  in  the  tiring- 
houfe.  Thefe  things  confider'd,  the  chirothefta  being  originally  nothing  elfe  but  ■<\. 
way  of  policy  excluding  the  people,  where  it  attains  not  to  a  balance  that  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  this  purpofe,  brings  forth  oligarchy  or  tyranny,  as  among  the  y^wj :  and 
where  it  attains  to  a  balance  fuHicient  to  this  end,  produces  monarchy,  as  in  the 
papacy,  and  in  all  Gothic  kingdoms. 

The  priefts  oi  Egypt,  where,  (as  it  is  dcfcrib'd  by  Siculus)  their  revenue  came 
to  the  third  part  of  the  realm,  would  no  queftion  have  bin  exactly  well  fitted  with 
the  chirothefia  pretended  to  by  modern  divines,  Suppofe  the  apoftlcs  had  planted 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  thofe  parts,  and  the  priefts  had  been  all  converted,  I  do 
not  think  that  divines  will  fay,  that  having  alter'd  their  religion  they  needed  to 
have  deferted  their  being  a  third  eftate,  their  overbalance  to  the  people,  their  lands, 
their  preeminence  in  the  government,  or  any  part  of  their  policy  for  that:  and  I 
am  as  far  from  faying  fo  as  themfelves. 

On  the  other  fide,  as  Paul  was  a  citizen  oi  Rome,  let  us  fuppofe  him  to  have 
bin  a  citizen  oi  Athens,  and  about  (jcaSirafi-.i)  to  conftitute  the  Chriftian  religion  in 
thi?  commonwealth,  where  any  citizen  might  ipeak  to  the  people  :  imagin  then  he 
ihould  have  faid  thus  :  Men  0/ Athens,  that  which  you  igncrantly  feek  I  bring  to  you, 
the  true  religion  ;  but  to  receive  this,  you  mujl  not  alter  your  former  belief  only,  but  yoiir 
cmtient  cufloms.  2  'our  political  afjemblys  have  bin  hitherto  caWd  ecclelite  ;  this  ivord 
viuft  lofe  the  antient  fenfe,  and  be  no  more  undt  rjlood  but  of  fpiritual  conjijlorys  ;  and  fo 
ivheras  it  has  bin  of  a  popular,  it  muft  henceforth  be  of  an  ariftccratical,  or  prefbytcrian 
figmf.caticn.  For  your  cliirotonia,  that  alfo  mufl  folloiv  the  fame  rule  ;  infomuch  as  on 
•■johomfoever  one  or  more  of  the  arijlocracy  or  prcjbytcry  fiall  lay  their  hands,  the  fame  is 
uiderfiood  by  virtue  of  that  action  to  be  chirotoniz'd.  How  well  would  this  have 
founded  in  Egypt,  and  how  ill  in  Athens  ?  Certainly  the  policy  of  the  church  of 
Christ  admits  of  more  prudence  and  temperament  in  thefe  things:  tho  the 
iipoftks  being  Jews  themfelves,  fatisfy'd  the  converted  Jews  that  were  us'd  to 
iiriftocracy,  by  retaining  fomewhat  of  their  conftitutions,  as  the  chirothefia  ;  yet 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  com  to  conftitute  in  popular  commonwealths,  they  are 
(;)(,5if<jToi'JiVai'TK  f/.'TOK  TO-ffcTiSuT/pf  Y.xT  iKy.Kr.c 1 7.v)  chirotonizir.g  them  elders  in  every 
congregation. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 

Whether  the  Chirotonla  mention'' d  in  the  fourteenth  of  the  Ads  he  indeed^ 

as  is  pretended  by  Dr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Seaman,  and  the  Author^  they 

folioiv,  the  fame  nvith  the  Chirothefia,    or  a  far  different   thing.     In 

ivhich  are  contained  the  divers  kinds  of  Chiirch-GQver?iment  introduced. 

and  exercis\l  in  the  age  of  the  Apofles. 

EITHER  I  have  impertinently  intruded  upon  the  politics,  or  cannot  be  faid  Chap.  \', 
fo  much  to  meddle  in  churcli-mattcrs,  as  churchmen  may  be  faid  to  have  '  -.-  _' 
meddled  in  ftate- matters  :  for  if  the  chirotonia  be  eleftion  by  the  many,  and  the 
chirothefia  be  eleftion  by  one,  or  by  the  few,  the  whole  difference  between  popular 
and  monarchical  government  falls  upon  thefe  two  words  ;  and  fo  the  queftion  will 
be,  Wliether  the  Scriptures  were  intended  more  for  the  advantage  of  a  prince,  of 
a  hierarchy  or  prefbytery,  than  of  the  people.  But  that  God  in  the  Old  Teftament 
inftitutcd  the  chirotonia,  not  only  in  the  commonwealth,  as  by  the  elcdion  of  the 
ianhedrim,  but  in  the  monarchy,  as  in  the  elcdion  of  the  kings,  is  plain  :  fo  if 
there  remains  any  advantage  in  Scripture  to  kings,  to  the  hierarchy  or  preibytery, 
it  mud  be  in  the  New  Teftament.  Ifracl  was  G-  d's  chofen  people,  and  God  was 
IjracW  chofen  king.  That  God  was  pleas'd  to  bow  the  heavens,  and  come  dov/a 
to  them,  was  his  choice,  not  theirs  -,  but  in  that  upon  his  propofition,  and  thofe 
of  his  fervant  M  SEs,  they  refolv'd  to  obey  bis  loice,  and  keep  his  covenant.,  thty 
chofe  him  their  king  In  nke  manner,  the  church  is  Christ's  chofen  people,  and 
ChiUst  is  the  church's  chofen  king.  That  Christ  taking  fiefli  was  pleas'd  to 
bow  the  heavens,  and  com  down  in  a  more  familiar  capacity  of  propofing  himfelf 
to  mankind,  was  his  own  choice,  not  theirs  :  but  in  that  the  church  upon  hi^  pro^ 
pofition,  or  thofe  of  his  apoftles  lent  by  him,  as  he  was  fcnt  by  the  father,  refuiv'd 
to  cbey  his  voice,,  and  keep  his  covenant,  fhe  has  chofen  him  her  king.  Whatever 
in  nature  or  in  grace,  in  church  or  in  ftate,  is  chofen  by  man  according  to  the 
will  of  Gcd,  is  chofen  by  God,  of  whom  is  both  the  will  and  the  deed.  Which 
things  confider'd,  I  wonder  at  Dr.  Hammond,  who  fays.  Sure  the  ]twQ.\  and  Hea-  ^  36,, 
then  citys,  to -ivhom  the  go/pel  by  Christ'j  command,  luas  to  he  preach'd,  ztiere  not  to 
ihufe  their  guides  or  teachers.  Christ  iias  not  chofen  by  them,  to  vshcm  he  preached  \ 
for,  fays  he,  ye  have  not  chofen  me.  He  came  from  heaven,  fent  by  his  father  on  that 
errand ;  and  happy  they  whavA  he  -was  thus  pleas'd  to  chufe,  to  call,  ai:d  preach  to. 
ylnd  when  his  apcflles,  after  his  example,  go  and  preach  to  all  nations,  and  aHually 
gather  difciples,  they  chofe  their  auditors,  and  not  their  auditors  them.  To  make  Ihort 
work,  I  ftiall  anfwer  by  explaining  his  words  as  they  fall. 

A  RO MAN  chufing  whether  he  would  fpeak  to  the  fenat  or  the  people,  chofe 
his  auditors,  and  not  they  him  :  neverthelefs,  if  it  were  the  conful,  they  chofe  him, 
and  not  he  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  fpeaker  to  a  people,  that  have  the  liberty, 
when  that's  don,  to  do  as  they  think  fit-,  ,.nd  another  thing  to  be  a  guide,  whom 
the  people  have  confented,  or  oblig'd  themfelves  to  follow  :  which  diftindion  not 
r^egarded,  makes  the  reft  of  his  argumentation  recoil  upon  himfelf ;  while  he  pror 
cedes  thus  :  /Ind  they  that  give  up  their  names  to  the  obedience  of  the  go f pel  (chofe  the- 

preachers,, 
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Book  II.    preachers,  as  I  fliould  think,  of  that  gofpel  their  guides)  one  branch  of  this  obedience 

<,-  -, 1    obliges  them  (by  their  own  confent  it  feems,  becaufe  before  they  gave  up  their  names) 

to  obferve  thofe  that  (being  thus  plac'd  over  them  by  their  confent)  are  plac'd  over 
them  by  God :  fuch  not  only  are  their  civil  magiftrats  (who  fuccede  to  their  places  by, 
and  govern  according  to  the  laws  which  the  people  have  chofen)  but  alfo  their 
faftors,  whom  the  Holy  Choft  either  mediatly  (according  to  the  rules  of  church  difci- 
plin  in  Scripture)  or  immediatly  (upon  fom  fuch  miraculous  call,  as  the  people  fhall 
judg  to  be  no  impofture)  has  fet  over  them.  From  whicli  words  the  Hodor,  not 
confidering  thofe  qualifications  I  have  fliewn  all  along  to  be  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  concludes  that  a  biJJoop  is  made  by  the  Holy  Ghojl,  and  not  by  the  people. 

If  'he  would  ftand  to  this  yet  it  were  ibmthing ;  for  if  the  Holy  Ghoft  makes  a 
bifhop,  then  I  fhould  think  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  ordain'd  a  bifhop,  and  fo  that  the 
ele6lion  and  ordination  of  a  bifhop  were  all  one.  But  this  hereafter  Vv'ill  appear  to 
be  a  more  dangerous  conceflion  than  perhaps  you  may  yet  apprehend.  Wherfore 
when  all  is  don,  you  will  not  find  divines,  at  leaft  Dr.  Hammond,  to  grant  that 
the  Holy  Ghoft  can  ordain  :  he  may  eleft  indeed,  and  that  is  all ;  but  there  is  no 
ordination  without  the  chirothefia  of  the  bifhops,  or  of  the  prcfbyteiy.  Take  the 
Dodor's  word  for  it. 
S  107.  WHEN  St.  Paul  fays  of  the  Bijhops  of  Afia,  that  the  Holy  Ghofi  had  fet  them 

hd.s,  20.  28.  overfeers,  I  fuppofe  that  it  is  to  be  underftood  of  their  ekcficn  or  nomination  to  thofe 
dignitys  :  for  fo  Clement  fpcaks  of  St.  John,  who  conflituted  bipops  of  thofe  that 
were  figniffd  by  the  Spirit  -,  where  the  Spirit's  fignification  iiotes  the  election  or  nomi- 
nation of  the  perfons,  but  the  conflitiiting  them  was  the  ordination  of  St.  John. 

God  may  propofe,  as  the  ele6lors  do  to  the  great  council  of  Venice  \  but  the 
power  of  the  council,  that  is  to  refolve  or  ordain,  is  in  the  bifhop,  fays  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, and   in  the  prelbytery,  fays  Dr.  Seaman.     Indeed,   that  eledion  and  ordi- 
nation be  diftind:  things,  is  to  divines  of  fo  great  importance,  that  lofing  this  hold, 
they  lofe  all  :    for,  as  I  faid  before,  whatever   is  chofen   by  man  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  divine  law,  whether  natural  or  pofitive,    the 
fame,  whether  in  ftate  or  church,  is  chofen  by  God,  or  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  of 
whom  is  both  the  will  and  the  deed.     To  evade  this,  and  keep  all  in  their  own 
hands,  or  chirothefia.,  divines   have  invented  this  diftinftion,  that  eleftion   is  one 
thing,  and  ordination  another:  God  may  eleft,  but  thtry  muft  conftitute  ;  that  is, 
God  may  propofe,  but  they  muft  refolve.     And  yet  Grotiu.%  who  in  thefe  things 
is  a  great  champion  tor  the  clergy,   has  little  more  to  fay  upon  this  point  than  this  : 
De  Tmp.  fuip.   IVhether  we  confider  antient  or  Jiwdern  times,  we  fhall  find  the  manner  cf  ekBionvery 
P.>t.  c.  ID.       d.iffertnt  not  on^y  in  different  ages  and  country  s.,  but  in  different  years  of  the  fame  age, 
%  .5''  and  places  of  the  fame  country,  fo  uncertain  it  is  to  ditermin  of  that  which  the  Scripture 

has  left  uncertain.  And  while  men  difpute  not  of  right,  hut  of  convenience,  it  is  won- 
derful to  fee  what  probable  arguments  are  brought  on  allfi.des.  Give  me  Cyprian  and 
his  times,  there  is  no  danger  in  popular  eleSJion.  Give  me  the  "^'ictne  fathers,  and  let 
the  bifij'jps  tiike  it  willingly.  G'tve  me  Theodosius,  Valentinian,  and  Charles 
the  Great,  than  royal  eletlion  there  is  nothing  fafer.  Upon  the  heels  of  thefe  words 
4  104.  treads  Dr.  Hammond  in  this  manner:  That  eleBion  and  ordination  arc  fever  al  things, 
is  fuff.cicntly  known  to  every  man  that  me  a  fur  es  the  nature  of  words  either  by  uf-.ge  or 
di£ftonarys  ;  only  for  the  convincing  of  fuch  as  think  not  themfelyes  obliged  to  the  obfer- 
vation  of  fo  vulgar  laws,  I  fijall  prcpcfe  thefe  evidences.  In  the  ftory  of  the  creation 
Afts  6.        of  the  deacons  t/"  Jerufalem,  there  are  two  things  difiin^ily  fet  down,  one  proposed  to 

the 
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the  ninU'itude  of  difdples  to  be  don  by  them,  another  referv'd  to  the  apoftles  ;  that  ivbicb 
was  proposed  to  the  nmltttude  was  to  ekH,  &c.     Election  of  the  perfons  was  by  the 
apofiies  permitted  to  them,  but  fiill  the   (x»,Ta,friTou.£v)    cojijtitiiting  is  referv^d  to  the 
apoflles.     Then  corns  Dr.  Seaman:   Be  it  granted,  as  it  is  by  Protejiants  generally,   of  ordinat. 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  -made  elders  with  the  confent  of  the  people,  their  confent  is  P-  '3» 
one  thing,  and  their  power  another. 

Whlre  in  the  firll  place  I  for  my  particular,  who  have  had  the  books  of  Dr. 
Hammond  and  Dr.  Seaman  fent  to  me  by  way  of  objedtion,  need  not  go  a  ftep 
further.  All  that  I  have  inferted  in  my  Oceana  concerning  ordination,  is  in  thefe 
three  votes  acknowledg'd  and  confirm'd  :  for  the  probationer  to  be  there  fent  by 
a  univerfity  to  a  cure  that  is  vacant,  may,  by  a  docfbor,  or  the  doftors  of  the  fame 
univerfity  already  ordain'd,  receive  impofuion  of  hands,  if  that  be  thought  fit  to 
be  added,  and  then  the  eledion  of  the  fame  probationer  by  the  people  dos  no  hurt, 
nay,  fays  Grotius,  is  of  the  right  of  nature;  for  it  is  naturally  permitted  to  every  Delmp. c. loj 
congregation  to  procure  thofe  things  which  are  neceffary  to  their  confcrvation,  of  which 
number  is  the  application  of  function .  So  merchants  have  the  right  of  eleSling  of  a  maflcr 
of  their  Jhip;  travellers  of  a  guide  in  their  way,  and  a  free  people  of  their  king.  The 
merchant,  it  feems,  dos  not  make  the  mafter  of  his  fliip,  the  traveller  his  guide, 
nor  the  free  people  their  king,  but  eleft  them.  As  if  Van  Trump  had  bin  admi- 
ral, a  robber  upon  the  highway  had  bin  a  fcout,  or  the  guide  of  an  army,  or  Saul 
a  king  before  they  were  elecfled.  The  point  is  very  nice,  which  inftead  of  proving, 
he  illuflrats  in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  chapter  by  thefe  three  fimilitudes. 

Th  e  firfl  is  this,  'The  power  of  the  hufhand  is  from  God,  the  application  of  this 
power  to  a  certain  perfon  is  from  confent,  by  which  neverthelefs  the  right  is  riot  given  ; 
for  if  this  were  by  confent,  the  matrimony  might  be  dijfolv'd  by  confent ;  which  cannot 
be.  As  if  an  apparent  retraftion  of  matrimonial  confent,  as  when  a  wife  confents 
to  another  than  her  own  hufband,  or  commits  adultery,  did  not  deliver  a  man  from 
the  bond  of  marriage  by  the  judgments  of  Christ.  There  is  an  imperfeftion  or 
cruelty  in  thofe  laws,  which  make  marriage  to  laft  longer  than  a  man  in  humanity 
rnay  be  judg'd  to  be  a  hufband,  or  a  woman  a  wife.  To  think  that  religion  de- 
Itroys  humanity,  or  to  think  that  there  is  any  defending  of  that  by  religion  which 
v/ill  not  hold  in  juflice,  or  natural  equity,  is  a  vjift  error. 

The  fecond  fimilitude  is  this :  Imperial  power  is  not  in  the  princes  that  are  eleHors 
cf  the  empire ;  wherfore  it  is  not  given  by  them,  but  applied  by  them  to  a  certain 
perfon. 

This  is  anfwer'd  by  Peter,  where  he  commands  obedience  to  every  ordinance  ,  p{.{_  ,  ,. 
of  man  (or,^  as  fom  nearer  the  original,  every  power  created  by  men)  whether  \t 
be  to  the  Roman  emperor,  as  fupreme,  or  to  the  proconfuls  of  Afm  and  Phrygia, 
£S  fent  by  him  ;  for  this  is  the  fenfe  of  the  Greec,  and  thus  it  is  interpreted  by  Gro- 
tius. Now  if  the  then  Roman  emperor  were  a  creature  of  man,  why  not  the  now 
Rcraan  emperor  ? 

The  lafl  fimilitude  runs  thus  :  The  power  of  life  and  death  is  not  in  the  multitude 
before  they  be  a  commonwealth ;  for  no  privat  man  has  the  right  of  revenge ;  yet  it  is 
apply' d  by  them  to  fom  man,  or  political  body  of  men.  But  if  a  man  invades  the  lile  of 
another,  that  other,  whether  under  laws  or  not  under  laws,  has  the  right  to  defend 
his  own  life,  even  by  taking  away  that  (if  there  be  no  other  probable  remedy)  of 
the  invader.  So  that  men  are  fo  far  from  having  bin  void  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  before  they  came  under  laws,  that  laws  can  never  be  fo  made  as  wholly  to 

X  X  deprive 
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tkprlve  them  of  it  after  they  com  under  them:  wherfore  the  power  of  life  an-d 
death  is  deriv'd  by  the  magiiirat  from,  and  confer'd  upon  him  by  the  confent  or 
chirctorda  of  the  people,  wherof  he  is  but  a  mere  creature ;  that  is  to  lay,  an  or- 
dinance of  man. 

Thus  thefe  candles  being  fo  far  from  lighting  the  houfe,  that  they  dy  in  the 
focket,  Grotius  has  bin  no  lefs  bountiful  than  to  grant  us  that  the  people  have  as 
much  right  (where  there  is  no  human  creature  or  law  to  the  contrary)  to  ele6t  their 
churchmen,  as  merchants  have  to  eleft  their  feamen,  travellers  their  guides,  or  a 
free  people  their  king ;  which  is  enough  a  confcience.  Nor  is  Dr.  Hammond 
ftraiter  handed  :  eledlion,  fays  he,  was  permitted  by  the  apoftles  to  the  multitude, 
and  therfore  the  fame  may  be  allow'd,  always  provided  the  KararJiVo^sv)  conftituting 
be  reierv'd  to  the  pallors,  or  ordain'd  dodiors  and  preachers.  And  Dr.  Seaman, 
upon  condition  the  people  will  not  fay  that  it  was  don  by  their  power,  but  think  it 
fair  that  it  was  don  by  their  confent,  is  alfo  very  well  contented.  So  all  Hands 
ftreight  with  what  I  have  heretofore  propos'd.  Let  no  man  then  fay,  whatever 
follows,  that  I  drive  at  any  ends  or  interells,  thefe  being  already  fully  obtain'd  and 
granted  ;  ncverthelefs  for  truth  fake  I  cannot  leave  this  difcourfe  imperfeft.  If  a 
politician  fliould  fay  that  the  eleftion  and  the  ordination  of  a  Roman  conful  or  pon- 
tifex  were  not  of  like  nature ;  that  the  y-xTscr-^Toi^iv,  contraft  ot  the  fenat  of  Rome 

JJvyl  with  the  people  in  the  eleftion  of  Numa  (tit  cumpopidus  regem  jnfftj[ent,  idfic  rat  urn 

ejfet,  Ji  patres  autores  fierent)  included  or  imply'd  the  foverain  power  to  be  in  the 
fathers  ;  that  the  confent  of  this  people  was  one  thing,  and  their  power  another : 
if,  I  fay,  he  fliould  affirm  thefe  or  the  like  in  Athens,  Lacedemon,  or  any  other  com- 
monwealth that  is  or  has  bin  under  the  fun,  tliere  would  be  nothing  under  the  fun 
more  ridiculous  than  that  politician.  But  fhould  men  pretending  to  government 
of  any  kind  be  not  oblig'd  to  fom  confideration  of  thefe  rules  in  nature  and  univer- 
fal  experience ;  yet  i  wonder  how  the  word  (xaGiraTi/ai)  to  conltitute,  with  which 
they  make  fuch  a  fiourifh,  did  not  lead  them,  otherwife  than  they  follow  ;  this,  as 
it  was  laid  of  Solon  by  Aristotle,  being  that  which  I  have  already  fliewn  to  be 
us'd  both  in  the  Greec  of  the  Scripture,  for  the  conftitution  of  the  fanhedrim  by 
MojES  and  in  other  authors  for  that  of  the  fenat  by  Romulus,  each  of  which  was  • 
thtrn  elcifted  by  the  people:  whence  it  may  appear  plainly  that  this  is  no  word,  as^ 
they  pretend,  to  exclude  popular  fuffrage,  but  rather  to  imply  it.  And  indeed 
that  it  is  of  no  fuch  nature  as  neceffarily  to  include  power,  could  not  have  bin  over- 
men in  the  New  Teftament,  but  voluntarily  where  {ol  St  xaSirwflf?  tov  IIizuAok)  they  are 
fignify'd  by  it  that  conducted  Paul.  But  they  have  miracles :  fuch  indeed  as  have 
neither  words  nor  reafon  for  them,  had  need  of  miracles.  And  vvhere  are  thefe 
fame  miracles  ?  why  the  apoftles  by  the  chirothcfia  or  laying  on  of  hands  confer'd 
the  Holy  Ghoil.  So  they  did  not  only  when  they  us'd  that  ceremony  in  reference 
to  ordination,  but  when  they  us'd  it  not   in  that  relation,  as   to   thofe  that  were 

Afls  8.  newly  baptiz'd  in  Samaria,  men  and  women  :  now  it  is  not  probable,  that  thefe, 

who  flrould  feem  to  have  been  numerous,  were  all  ordain'd,  at  leaft,  the  women  ; 
and  fo  the  miracle  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  and  not  to  ordi- 
nation in  general.  Joshua  was  full  of  the  fpirit  (not  becaufe  he  had  been  ordain'd 
by  the  chirothefia,  for  fo  had  many  of  them  that  crucify'd  Christ  and  perfecuted 
the  apoftles,  but)  becaufe  Niosz^  h{id  laid  his  h,inds  upon  them. 

Would  divines  be  contented  that  we  fliould  argue  thus  :   The  chirotonia  or  fuf- 
frage cf  the  people  of  Jfrael  at  the  firft  inftitution  was  follow'd  with  miraculous  in- 

dowments. 
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dowments,  therfore  whoever  is  elected  by  the  people  fliall  have  the  like  ?  or  what    Chap.  V, 

have  they  to  fhew  why  the  argument  is  more  holding  as  to  their  chircthejia,  feeing    ^ ,- — ■" 

for  above  one  thoufand  years  all  the  hierarchy  and  prefbytery  laid  together  have 
don  no  more  miracles  than  a  parifh  clerc  ? 

A  continu'd  miracle,  as  that  the  fea  ebbs  and  flows,  the  fun  always  runs  his 
admirable  courfe,  is  nature.  Intermitted  nature,  as  that  the  waters  of  the  red  fea 
were  mountains,  that  the  fun  ftood  ftill  in  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  is  a  miracle.  To 
continue  the  latter  kind  of  miracle  were  to  deftroy  the  former,  that  is,  to  diflbive 
nature.  Wherfore  this  is  a  certain  rule,  that  no  continu'd  external  aft  can  be  in 
the  latter  fenfe  miraculous.  Now  government,  whether  in  church  or  ftate,  is 
equally  a  continu'd  external  aft.  An  internal  continu'd  aft  may  indeed  be  natural, 
or  fupernatural,  as  faith. 

A  NATURAL  man,  being  even  in  his  own  natural  apprehenfion /(r^r/«//y  (tadmoti' 
derfuUy  made,  is  by  the  continu'd  miracle  of  nature  convinc'd  that  the  world  had  a 
Creator,  and  fo  corns  to  believe  in  that  which  is  fupernatural;  whence  it  is  that  all 
nations  have  had  fom  religion  :  and  a  fpiritual  man  being  convinc'd  by  the  purity 
of  Christ's  doftrine,  and  the  miracles  wherby  it  was  firft  planted,  is  brought  to 
the  Chriftian  faith.  However  Christ  may  require  fuch  continu'd  faith  or  fpi- 
ritual exercife  of  his  church  as  is  fupernatural,  he  requires  not  any  fuch  continu'd 
aft  or  bodily  exercife  of  his  church  as  is  fupernatural.  But  the  government  of  the 
church  is  a  continu'd  aft,  or  bodily  exercife.  It  fliould  be  heeded  that  to  delude 
the  fenfe  is  not  to  do  miracles,  but  to  ufe  impofture.  Now  to  perfuade  us,  tliat 
monarchical,  ariftocratical,  popular,  or  mixt  government  have  not  always  bin  in 
nature,  or  that  there  has  ever  bin  any  other  in  the  church,  were  to  delude  fenfe. 
Wherfore  give  me  leave  (in  which  I  am  confident  I  fliall  ufe  no  manner  of  irre- 
verence to  the  Scripture,  but  on  the  contrary  make  the  right  ufe  of  it)  to  difcourfc 
upon  church-government  according  to  the  rules  of  prudence. 

The  Gofpel  was  intended  by  Chrill  to  be  preach'd  to  all  nations,  which  (princes 
and  dates  being  above  all  things  exceding  tenacious  of  their  power)  is  to  me  a 
certain  argument  that  the  policy  of  the  church  mull  be  fo  provided  for,  as  not  to 
give  any  of  them  jufl  caufe  of  jealoufy,  there  being  nothing  more  likely  to  obflruft 
the  growth  of  religion  :  and  truly  the  nearer  I  look  to  the  Scripture,  the  more  1  am 
confirm'd  in  this  opinion. 

Christ  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  the  firft  ordination  that  we  find  was  that  of  I'i-f!  «'ay  "f 
the  apoftle  Matthias  after  this  manner  :  [he'churThof 

The  ariftocracy  of  the  church,  that  is  tlie  apoftles,  aflembl'd  the  whole  con-  (j^^jii^ 
gregation  of  difciples  or  believers  at  Jerufalem,  being  in  number  one  hundred  and  Ads  i. 
twenty,  where  Peter  (it  having  as  it  Ihould  feem  bin  fo  agreed  by  the  apoflles)  was 
propofer;  who  ftanding  up  in  the  midll  of  the  difciples,  acquainted  them,  that 
wheras  Judas  was  gone  to  his  place,  the  occafion  of  their  prifent  meeting  was  to 
eleft  another  apoftle  in  his  room  :  wherupon  preceding  to  the  fuffragc,  they  ap- 
pointed two  competitors,  Joseph  and  Matthias,  whole  names  being  written  each 
in  a  feveral  fcrol,  were  put  into  one  urn,  and  at  the  fame  time  two  other  lof^, 
v;herof  ope  was  a  blank,  and  the  other  infcrib'd  with  the  word  apojik,  were  put 
into  another  urn;  which  don,  they  pray'd  and  faid.  Thou  Lord,  ivhich  knoweft  the 
kcarts  of  all  nun,  JJjeiu  ivbether  of  thefe  tivo  thou  haft  cbofen.  The  prayer  being 
ended,  t\\"y  gavi  forth  their  lot  5^  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias  (>t;  o-uixalsv^ri^iVSTi 
/ktila  Twi/  '\^hY.7.  (iSTofoAav)  and  by  this  pfephifma  (the  very  popular  word,  and  not  only 

X'^x  2  "  fo. 
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Book  II.  fo,  but  being  apply'd  to  the  ballot,  is  the  very  literal  and  original  fignification)  he 
was  added  to  the  eleven  apoftles.  So  you  have  the  firft  way  of  ordination  in  the 
church,  after  Chrift  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  perform'd  by  the  eledtion  or  chirci- 
tcvja  of  the  whole  church. 

Now  except  any  man  can  fnev/  that  Matthias  ever  recciv'd  the  impofition  of 
hands,  thefe  feveral  things  are  already  demonftrated.  Fird,  that  the  chirotonia  is 
not  only  the  more  antient  way  of  ordination  in  the  commonwealth  of  IJrael^  but  in 
the  church  of  Chiust.  Secondly,  that  the  chirothejia  or  impofition  of  hands  is  no 
v.'ay  neceffary  to  ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church.  Thirdly,  that  the  difciplin  of 
the  Chriftian  church  was  primitively  popular-,  for  to  fay  that  in  regard  of  the 
apoftles  it  vv'as  ariftocratical,  is  to  forget  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing,  without  a  mix- 
ture of  arifcocracy,  that  is  vnthout  the  fenat,  as  a  popular  government  in  nature. 
Fourthly,  that  ordination  in  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana  being  exaftly  after  this 
pattern,  is  exaiftly  according  to  the  difciplin  of  the  church  of  Christ.  And 
fifthly,  that  ordination  and  eleftion  in  this  example  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the 
fame  thing. 

The  laft  of  thefe  propofitions  having  bin  affirm'd  by  Mr.  Hoebs,  Dr.  Hammond 
§11-.  tells  him  plainly,  that  his  affertion  is  far  from  all  truth :  let   us  therfore  confider 

the  doftor's  reafons,  which  are  thefe ;  feeing  the  congregation,  fays  he,  is  affirm'd  by 
the  gentleman  to  have  ordaiji'd,  and  it  is  plain  by  the  words  of  St.  Luke  that  God 
elected,  election  and  ordination  by  this  example  mufi  be  difiinSl  things :  which  in  an- 
other place  going  about  to  fortify  with  this  argument,  that  it  was  don  by  lottery^ 
end  Solomon  fays.  The  lot  is  at  the  difpofing  of  the  Lord,  he  utterly  overthrows 
v/ithout  and  beyond  help  ;  for  in  this  Solomon  not  denying,  but  rather  affirming 
that  he  was  chofen  king  by  the  people,  plainly  fliews  that  elecflion  by  the  people  is 
cledion  by  God.  Where  it  is  affirm'd,  that  God  rais'd  up  judges  in  Ifrael,  it  is 
not  deny'd  that  the  people  eledled  them.  The  doftor  is  at  it  in  Maimonides 
more  than  once,  that  the  Divine  Majefly  refled  upon  fuch  as  were  ordain' d  by  impofition 
of  hands.  But  wheras  it  is  affirm'd  by  Maimonides  more  often,  iha.t  when  the 
people  (ecclefia  dei)  or  congregation  of  Ifrael  aj/embl'd,  then  the  Divine  Majejiy,  or 
the  Holy  Ghoft  refted  upon  them ;  of  this  he  never  takes  any  notice.  The  people, 
whether  in  Ifrael,  Athens,.  Lacedemon,  or  Rome,  never  aflembl'd  for  enafting  of 
laws,  or  eleiftion  of  magiftrats,  without  facrifice  and  imploring  the  afilftance  of 
God,  to  whom  when  their  work  was  perform'd,  they  always  attributed  the  whole 
refult  or  elcdion  :  and  would  the  doftor  have  Chriftians  to  allow  him  but  a  piece  ? 
for  wheras  God  elefting  there  had,  in  the  fenfe  both  of  Jews  and  Heathens,  his 
choice  of  all,  God  elefting  here  had,  in  the  fenfe  of  divines,  but  his  choice  of  two, 
which  were  next  this  or  none,  but  that  indeed  where  he  has  not  the  whole  he  has 
none  at  all.  Is  that  then  far  from  all  truth,  which  the  gentleman,  or  that  which 
the  divine  has  faid,  either  in  this  part,  or  where  he  adds,  that  the  hundred  and 
twenty  in  the  text  are  never  mention'd  but  once,  and  then  it  is  in  a  parenthefis  ?  I 
'§"Tis.  will  but  tranfcribe  the  place. 
h&.i  1.  K.  AN  D  in  thofe  days  Petzr  food  up  in  the  midjl  of  the  difciples,  and  faid  (the 

number  of  the  names  together  were  about  an  hundred  and  twenty)  &c.  Are  the  dif- 
ciples in  the  parenthefis,  or  out  of  it .''  are  they  but  once  mention'd,  and  that  is  in 
a  parenthefis  ?  or  are  they  but  once  number'd,  and  that  is  in  a  parenthefis  .-'  if  a 
gentleman  fliould  do  thus,  what  would  they  fay  .''  or,  what  were  ill  enough  to  be 
faid  ^.    but  to  mend  die  text,  and  bring  the  difciples  into  the  parenthefis,  they  have 

more 
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more  ways  than  one ;  wheras  the  Heathen  people,  v/hile  the  priefts  were  willing,  Chap.  V. 
mix'd  thefe  dutys  with  devotions,  divines  will  not  fuffer  a  Chriftian  people  upo.q  v— — v — -— ' 
like  occafions  to  pray  :  for  where  it  is  laid,  They  pray'd,  it  went  before,  they  ap- 
pointed two^  and  it  follows,  they  gave  out  their  lots ;  which  antecedent  and  con- 
fequent,  if  the  people  pray'd,  muft  be  equally  underftood  of  them,  and  fo  they 
could  be  no  parenthcfis.  Therfore  pray  they  muft  not,  or  divines  are  loft.  But 
how  will  they  fdence  them  ?  to  fliew  you  this  art  I  muft  tranfcribe  the  heads  of  the 
chapter. 

The  apoftles  being  return'd  from  Mount  Olivet  to  Jerufakin^  ivent  up  into  an 
upper  room,  where  abode  both  Peter  afid  James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  James    Verfeij.:. 
the  fon  of  AhPHZvs,  <2W  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  the  brother  of  ]ames. 

AND  in  thofe  days  Vetetk  flood  up  in  the  niidjl  of  the  difciples,  and  faid  (the  15.- 

num-ber  of  names  together  were  about  one  hundred  and  twenty) 

MEN  and  brethren,  1 6. 

O  F  thefe  men  which  accompany* d  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jefus  went  in  2^. 

and  out  amongfl  us, 

MU S'T  one  be  ordain' d  to  be  a  witnefs  with  us  of  his  refurreSiion.  22. 

AN D  they  appointed  two,  Joseph  ^W  Matthias.  23. 

AND  they  pray'd,  and  faid,  Thou  Lord  which  knowefl  the  hearts  of  all  men,  floew  24. 

whether  of  thefe  two  thou  haft  chofen. 

AN  D  they  gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon 'M.ATrni  as,  j^  o-uvnalaJyuifuVGrj  ".5. 

They  whom  Peter  acquainted  that  one  muft  be  ordain'd,  one  would  verily  be- 
lieve were  the  hundred  and  twenty  difciples,  ip  the  midft  of  whom  he  ftood  up, 
and  made  the  propofition  ;  and  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  this  was  no  more  than 
the  apoftles  knew  before,  and  (in  all  right  underftanding  of  government  and  fenfe) 
were  already  agreed  upon,  it  being  the  office  of  the  ariltocracy  or  fenat  in  a  com- 
monwealth (and  fuch  exactly  were  the  apoftles  in  the  church)  upon  all  new  orders 
or  eleftions  to  be  made;  firft,  to  debate  and  determin  by  themlelves,  and  then  to  • 
propofe  to  the  chirotonia  or  ultimat  refult  of  the  people.  But  divines  fay  abfolutely 
no,  which  word  to  make  good,  they  appointed  two,  and  they  pray'd,  and  they  gave 
forth  their  lots,  being  fentences  that  ftand  plainly  together,  or  hunt  in  couples, 
muft  leap  Qieer  over  nine  verfes,  Peter's  whole  oration  (which  by  this  means  is  no 
more  than  a  parenthefis  neither)  and  over  the  hundred  and  twenty  difciples,  with- 
out touching  a  hair  of  their  heads,  to  light  plum  upon  the  thirteenth  verfe,  and  the 
eleven  apoftles  !  never  man  us'd  his  grammar  fo  fmce  he  threw  it  at  a  pear  tree !  Grotiu?; 
yet  that  Chrvsostom  (who  underftood  Greec)  allows  of  no  fuch  conftruftion,  is 
confefs'd  by  the  learnedft  of  this  opinion  -,  and  wheras  they  fly  to  the  Latin  fathers, 
that  retre;::  is  wholly  cut  off  by  David  Blundel  in  his  very  learned  treatife  of  the 
right  of  the  people  in  the  church-government. 

But  what  do  we  ftand  upon  words  ?  are  thefe  fuch  wherof  the  things  to  which  . 
they  relate  may  be  interpreters  .''  or  to  what  things  can  they  relate  but  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  the  fanhedrim  by  Mosns  ?  that  at  the  inftitution  of  the  fanhedrlm  the  com- 
petitors were  elefted  by  the  fuff"rage  of  the  people,  and  from  thence  that  the  ballot 
of  Ifrael  confuled  not  only  of  a  lot  but  of  a  fuflrage  too,  has  bin  already  demon- 
ftrated  out  of  Scripture  -,  and  that  the  eleftion  of  Matthias  was  by  the. ballot  of.. 
Jfrael  is  no  lefs  apparent  in  itfelf,  than  fully  confefs'd  upon  the  place  by  Grotil-s. 
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"  Thev  that  under  color  of  religion  in  matter  of  government,  flight  prudence, 
"  are  miftaken,  or  do  not  mean  honeitly.  Neither  God  nor  Christ  ever  inftituted 
"  any  policy  whatfoever  upon  any  other  principles  than  thofe  of  human  prudence. 
"  Theembafladors  fent  from  the  Gibeonites  to  Joshua  deliver  their  mcfl^age  in  this 
"  manner :  th^  elders  and  ail  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  /pake  to  us,  faying,  go 
"  meet  them,  and  fay  to  them.  We  are  your  fervants  ;  therfore  now  make  ye  a  league 
"  "ti'ith  us.  They  that  had  power  to  fend  embafladors  and  to  make  a  league  with 
"  a  foren  nation,  had  foverain  power ;  this  foverain  power  was  in  the  elders,  or 
"  fenat,  and  in  the  people  of  Cibeon :  wherfore  God  conftituting  his  commonv/eakh 
"  for  the  main  orders  (that  is  to  fay,  the  fenat  and  the  people)  upon  the  fame  prin- 
"  ciples  on  which  the  Cibecnites  had  long  before  built  theirs,  laid  his  foundations 
"  upon  no  other  than  human  prudence.  So  for  the  inferior  courts  they  were 
"  tranfcrib'd  by  Moses  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  Midian,  upon  advice  of 
"  Jethro  his  father  in  lav/.  According  to  fiich  patterns  was  Ifrael  fram'd,  and 
"  by  that  of  Jfrael  this  firfl:  policy  of  the  church  of  Christ  fo  exadtly,  as  {far^ 
"  comparaifon)  any  man  fliall  fliew  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana  to  have  bin  tran- 
"  fcrib'd  out  of  Rome  or  Venice.  Let  them  that  would  have  the  government  be 
"  fomwhat  between  earth  and  heaven,  confider  this  place. 

Nor  is  the  ecclefiaftical  policy  only  fubject  to  human  prudence,  but  to  the 
fame  viciOkudes  alio  wherto  human  prudence  is  fubjeft,  both  in  her  own  nature, 
and  as  Ihe  is  obnoxious  to  the  ftate  wherin  Ihe  is  planted,  and  that  inavoidably ;  as 
I  com  now  to  demonftrat  by  the  alterations  which  happen'd  even  in  the  age  of  the 
apoftles  themfelves  :  for  this  at  the  eleftion  of  Matthias  being  alter'd,  the  next 
form  of  ecclefiafttcal  policy  introduc'd  in  their  times,  is  refembl'd  by  Grotius  to 
that  of  Athois,  of  which,  for  the  better  clearing  of  what  follows,  it  is  neceffary 
thr.t  I  firft  fay  fomthing  by  way  of  introdudion. 

The  thefncthct^,  being  in  number  fix,  were  magiftrats  of  the  higheft  dignity, 
power,  and  rank  in  Athens.  Thefe,  fays  Aristotle,  were  ele6led  by  the  chiro- 
tonia  or  iliffrage  of  the  people  -,  and  fays  Pollux,  being  eledled  underwent  the  in- 
quifition  of  the  fenat,  v/here  they  were  to  anfwer  to  thofe  interrogatorys,  whether 
ibey  wcrfl:ip'd  the  God  of  their  country  s?  Whether  they  had  bin  dutiful  to  their  parents? 
lorn  arms  for  the  commonwealth  ?  paid  dutys  or  taxes  ?  in  which  particulars  the 
fenat  being  i'atisfy'd,  they-'were  fivorn  and  crown' d  zvith  myrtle  :  which  corns  to  this, 
that  the  (jiararJiVo/i^s^)  .or  conttitution  being  referv'd  to  the  fenat,  the  thefmothetie 
were  eledled  by  the  chirotonia  of -the  people.  Now  tho  the  government  of  Athens 
throout  the  citys  oi  Afia  (being  moil  of  them  of  the  like  model)  was  moft  known, 
I  v/ill  not  fay  tliat  the  apoftles  wrote  their  orders  out  of  Athens,  but  feeing  all  po- 
liiical  inkitutions  muft  needs  be  according  to  human  prudence,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  be  written  out  of  tliis  but  what  will  fall  even  with  fom  other  governnient  that  is 
or  has  bin,  I  m.ay  fay,  as  Grotius  has  faid  before  me,  that  the  frame  of  church 
government  in  the  infuing  example  was  after  the  manner  oi  Athens. 

W U  E  ]^  .the  number  of  the  difciples,  or  believers,  was  multiply'd,  there  arofe  a 
m'lrmuring  among  fjch  of  the  Jews  as  having  bin  bred  in  Alexandria  or  other  parts, 
were  tor  their  language  (which  was  Greec)  partly  ftrangers,  againfl  the  Hebrews  or 
converted  Jews,  that  fpoke  their  own  language,  as  if  theie  indeed  us'd  them  like 
ftnmp-ers,  their  v^idows  being  negleiled,  or  not  dealt  fo  liberally  withal,  as -thofe  of 
the  Hebrews jn  the  contributions  due. tbr  their  conftant  maintenance. 
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Hereupon  the  twelve  apoftles,  after  the  manner  of  the  fenat,  having  without    Chap.  V 

all  queftion  debated  the  buiinefs  among  themfelves,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  upon   ^ r— 

which  they  were  agreed,  affembl'd  the  people,  which  is  ftill  fenatorian,  or  call'd. 
the  multitude  of  the  difciples  to  them,  and  faid,  it  is  not  reafon  that  we  fliould 
leave  preaching,  or  the  word  of  God,  to  be  taken  up  with  this,  tho  charitable, 
nay,  feeing  we  have  introduc'd  community  of  goods,  moft  juft  and  neceffary  im- 
ployment  of  providing  food  and  cloathing  for  every  one  of  our  fellowfhip  or  com- 
munity (the  Chrilfians  in  thefe  times,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Lacedemonian 
convives,  us'd  to  eat  in  publick  and  together)  to  do  this  as  it  ought  to  be  don,  were 
to  becom  caterers,  and  be  taken  up  in  ferving  tables,  wberfore,.  brethren,-  (take  the- 
wife  men  and  underftanding,  and  known  among  you)  lock  out  /even  r,ien  of  honejt 
report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  of  -wifdom  (tV  KajramVo^fv  Itti  r^j  XP''^''  Taur*;,-)  whom:- 
we  may  appoint  over  this  hujinefs. 

T  H  IS  faying,  that  is,  this  propofition  of  the  fenat  or  apoftles,  pleas' d  th'e  ivhok 
multitude,  (like  that  of  Moses,  the  thing  which  thou  hafi  faid  is  good  for  us  to  do)  fo 
they  chofe  Stephln,  Philip,  Prochorus,  Nicanok,  Timon,  Parmenas,  and 
Nicolas,  whom  bci;!g  elcded,  they  fet  before  the  apojiles,  who  when  they  had  pray'd, 
laid  their  hands  upon  them. 

What  fuller  demonftration  can  be  given  of  any  thing,  than  that  in  this  example- 
ordination  and  eledlion  are  one  and  the  fame,  that  this  was  confer'd  by  the  chirotonia' 
of  the  people  ?  if  there  be  any  poflible  way  of  making  this  clearer,  it  muft  be  by- 
oppofition  :  wherfore  let  us  fee  what  divines  have  to  fay  to  the  contrary. 

G  R  OT lU S  gives  us  all  we  afk  from  this  place,  which  he  gives  for  nothing,- 
becaufe  it  concerns  not  the  ekftion  of  paftors,  but  of  deacons.  As  if  Stephen 
and  Philip  had  not  only  bin  preachers  of  the  Gofpel,  but  don  miracles.  What 
Dr.  Se.-iman  denys  or  grants  in  relation  to  the  iame,  I  Iiave  indeavor'd  to  under- 
ftand,  but  it  will  not  do.  Dr.  Hmmond  is  fo  plain,  that  his  objedions  may  be 
of  ufe.  He,  to  prove  that  the  ordination  of  thefe  deacons  was  not  in  the  chirotofiia 
of  their  difciples,  but  in  the  chirothcfia  of  the  apoftles,  has  thefe  arguments  : 

I'H  ERE  be  two  things  diflinSlly  fet  doivn,  election,  permitted  to  the  people,  and' 
the  (KaT^rnVo/zEv)  confiituting  referv'd  to  the  apoftles. 

To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  were  two  things  fet  down  by  the  Athenian  law, 
election  of  the  thefmothet.t  by  the  people,  and  the  (xaTxr-/{cro,(^£K)  confiituting  of  them 
by  the  fenat ;  yet  that  the  ordination  was  in  the  pov.'er,  and  that  the  power  was  in- 
the  people  oi  Athens  :  he  that  makes  a  doubt,  is  not  relblv'd  whether  the  moft  po- 
pular commonwealth  that  ever  was,  were  a  democracy. 

But,  fays  he,  this  lcokii:g  out  of  men,  or  chufing,  was  permitted  to  the  multitude 
by   the  apoftles  with  thefe  three  bir.uds  :  f.rft,  to  take  f even,  neither  more  nor  fewer  :■' 
fecondly,  thofe  men  generally  known  a  ■:d  well  reputed  of :  and  thirdly,  full  of  the  fpirit, 
and  of  difcretion  or  parts  fit  for  government'.     To  which  I  anfwer,  that  the  elccflion 
of  the  thefmotheta  was  permitted  by  the  law  to  the  people  oi  Athens  with  thefe  three 
bounds  ;  firft  to  take  fix,  neither  more  nor  fevvxr  :  fecondly,  thofe  generally  known 
and  reputed  of:   thirdly,  in  fuch  eftimation  for  their  iionefty  and  ability  for  govern- 
ment, as  in  their  confciences  (to  which  alfo  they  made  oath)  they  fhouid  judg  fitteft ' 
for  the  commonwealth.     Yet  is  all  this  fo  far  froin  any  proof  that  Athens  was  no 
democracy,  or  that  the  foverain  power,  whether  in  enafling  of  l.iws,  or  e'cftion  of 
magiftrats  by  the  lot  or  the  fuffrage  (inftitutions  equally  popular)  was  not  in  the 
peopic,  that  it  amounts  to  the  ftrongeft  argument  that  the  people  were  foverain,. - 
and- 
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and  the  commonwealth  was  democratical.  Could  truth  defire  greatei*  advantage 
than  redounds  from  fuch  oppofition  ?  we  have  another  example  of  the  fame  model, 
in  which  becaufe  it  has  bin  paraphras'd  upon  already  in  the  introduction,  1  fhall  be 
AQs  13.  '  briefer  here.  In  the  church  of  Antioch^  where  the  difciples  were  now  becom  fo 
numerous,  that  they  began  to  be  call'd  Chriftians,  there  were  among  them  pro- 
phets :  fo  being  affembl'd  on  occafion,  as  I  conceive,  of  giving  an  extraordinary 
commifTion  after  the  manner  of  the  people  of  Athens  when  they  elefted  ambafTadors, 
or  (that  I  m.iy  avoid  ftrife  upon  a  point  fo  indifferent)  to  chufe  two  new  apoftles, 
the  Holy  Cboft  faid,  feparat  me  Barnabas  atid  Savl  for  the  work  izherto  I  have  ap- 
pointed them  :  that  is  (for  fo  it  is  rendered  by  all  interpreters)  the  Holy  Ghofl;  fpake 
thofe  words  'by  the  mouths  of  the  prophets.  Now  the  prophets  being  well  known 
for  ilich,  this  fuffrage  of  theirs  was  no  fooner  given,  than  (as  one  that  can  allow 
prophets  to  be  leading  men  may  eafily  think)  foUow'd  by  all  the  reft  of  the  congre- 
gation :  fo  the  whole  multitude  having  fafted  and  pray'd,  the  moil  eminent  among 
■  them,  or  the  fenatorian  order  in  that  church,  laid  their  hands  upon  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  who  being  thus  fent  forth  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  departed  to  Sdeuiia. 

To  evade  this  apparent  eleftion,  or  chirotonia  of  the  whole  congregation,  wherby 
thefe  apoilles  or  ambalTadors  to  the  churches  of  the  Gentils  were  ordain  d,  divines 
have  nothing  to  fay,  but  that  they  were  ele£ledhyjhe  Holy  Ghoft  :  as  if  the  chirotmia 
of  the  people  were  more  exclufive  to  eleflion  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  than  the  cl.ir- 
thefa  of  the  ariftotracy,  for  which  in  the  meantime  they  contend.  But  if  neither 
of  thefe  were  indeed  exclufive  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  how  is  it  pofllble  in  this  frame 
(where  tho  of  natural  neceffity  an  ariftocracy  muft  have  bin  included,  yet  the  ari- 
ilocracy  is  not  in  the  text  fo  much  as  diftinguifti'd  from  the  people,  or  once  nam'd) 
that  the  power,  and  lb  the  ordination  fhould  not  have  bin  in  the  people  ?  The  coun- 
cil of  the  apoftles,  of  the  elders,  and  of  the  whole  church  at  Jcrufalem,  and  other 
councils,  not  of  apoftles,  nor  of  the  whole  church,  in  other  times  or  places,  us'd 
jAfls  15.  22.  this  form  in  their  afts ;  //  feems  good  to  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  to  us :  but  dos  this, 
whether  a  true  or  a  pretended  ftile,  exclude  that  aft  from  being  an  aft  of  that  whole 
council .''  or  how  corns  it  to  pafs  that  becaufe  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated 
by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  not  ordain'd  by  the  chirotonia  of  the  whole  Chriftian 
people  at  Antioch  ? 

The  chirothefia  can  be  no  otherwife  underftood  in  nature,  nor  ever  was  in  the 

commonwealth  of  the  Jews,  than  eledion  by  the  few  :   and  fo  even  under  the  mere 

chirothefia,  ordination  and  election  were  not  two,  but  one  and  the  fame  thing.     If 

Moses  ordain'd  Joshua  his  fucceflbr  by  the  chirothefia,  he  elecfted  Joshua  his  fuc- 

ceffor  by  the  chirothefia  ;  and  for  what  reafon  muft  it  be  otherwife  with  the  chirotonia  ? 

that  a  Pharifee  could  do  more  with  one  hand,  or  a  pair  of  hands,  than  a  Chriftian 

church  or  congregation  can  do  with  all  their  hands,  is  a  dodtrin  very  much  for  the 

iionor  of  the  true  religion,  and  afoverain  maxim  of  ecclefiaflical  policy. 

Third  way  of        The  third  conftitution  of  church-government  in  Scripture  (wliether  confiftins  of 

orluiaiion  in     bifliops  or  prefbytcrs,  between  which  at  this  time  a  man  fliall  hardly  find  a  differ- 

Chi^il '"^'^        ence)  runs  wholly  upon   the  ariftocracy,  without  mention   of  the  people,  and  is 

Grot  "id  therlore  compar'd  by  Grotius  to  the  fanhedrim  of  Tfrael,  as  that  came  to  be  in 

1  Tim.  4.  14.    tliefe  days  ;  from  whence  divines  alfo  generally  and  truly  confefs  that  it  was  taken 

up  :   to  which  I  fhall  need  to  add  no  more,  than  that  it  is  an  order  for  which  there 

is  no  precept,  either  in  the  Old  Teftamcnt  of  God,  or  in  the  New  Teftament  of 

Chrilt.     I'his  therfore  thus  taken  up  by  the  apoftles  from  the  Jews,  is  a  clear  de- 

monftration 
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monftration  that  the  government  of  the  church,    in  what  purity  foever  of  the     Chap.  V. 

times,  nay,  tho  under  the  infpeftion  of  the  apoflles  themfclves,  has  bin  obnoxious    ' , ' 

to  that  of  the  ftate  wherin  it  was  planted.     The:  fanhedrim,  from  the  inftitution  of 

tht  chirothejia,  for  a  conftant  order,  confiiVed  of  no  other  fenators  than  fuch  only  as 

had  bin  ordain'd  by  the  impofition  of  hands ;  which  came  now  to  be  confer'd  by 

the  prince,  in  the  prefence,  or  with  the  alTirtance  of  the  fanhedrim.     The  fame 

order  was  obferv'd  by  the  y^':^'//?)  i'ynagogues,  of  which  each  had  her  archon ;  nor  Grot.  aJ  Mat. 

would  the  Jews  converted  to  the  Chrillian  faith,  relinquidi   the  law  of  Moses,    '9-  *3' 

wherco  this  way  of  ordination,  among  other  things,  tho  erroneoufly,  was  vulgarly 

attributed  :  whence  in  the  church,  where  it  confirted  of  converted  Jews,  ordination 

was  confer'd  by  the  archon,  or  firfl  in  order  of  the  prefbytery,  with  the  adiftance 

of  the  reft.     Hence  Paul,  in  one  place,  exliorts  Timothv  thus:  NegleB  not  the   iTini.4.  \\. 

gift  that  is  in  thee,  -which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 

of  the  prefbytery.     And  in  another  thus  :  Wherfore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that   2  Tim.  i.  6. 

tbotifiir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands. 

I  GRANT  divines,  that  ordination  by  this  time  was  wholly  in  the  preftjytery ; 
what  lay  they  then  to  the  diftinclion  of  ordination  and  eleftion  .''  are  thele  ftill  two 
diftindl  things,  or  may  we  hence,  at  leaft,  compute  them  to  be  one  and  the  fame  ? 
if  they  fay  yes,  v/hy  then  might  they  not  have  bin  fo  before  ?  if  they  fay  no,  who, 
'in  this  place,  but  the  prefbytery,  elefted  ?  why,  fays  Dr.  Hammonp,  it  is  plain 
that  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  elected.  But  to  give  account  of  no  more  than  is  already  t  ,^5^ 
pcrform'd,  were  the  fpirit  of  hiftory  rather  than  of  prophecy,  to  which  it  appertains 
to  tell  things  before  they  be  don  -,  as  did  the  prophets  now  living  in  this  church, 
that  Timothy  fhould  com  to  be  ordain'd  :  fo  the  place  is  interpreted  by  Grotjus: 
and  how  it  fliould  be  otherwife  underftood  I  cannot  fee.  But  putting  the  cafe  fom 
ad  preceded,  as  Saul  and  David  were  ekifled  kings  by  prophecy ;  yet  did  ever 
man  fay  that  for  this  Saul  or  David  were  any  whit  the  lefs  elecfted  kings  by  the 
people.''  to  the  contrary  in  every  well-order'd  commonwealth  (a  jo-ve principium) 
the  diipofing  of  the  lot,  and  of  the  fuffrage  too,  has  univerfally  bin  attributed  to 
God, 

The  piety  of  diviner,  in  perf-iading  the  people  that  God  clefts  tor  them,  and 
therfore  they  need  not  trouble  themielves  to  vote,  is  as  if  they  fhould  perluade  §.  134. 
them  that  God  provides  their  daily  bread,  and  therfore  they  need  not  trouble  them- 
fclves to  work.  To  conclude  this  point  with  Dr.  Hammond's  own  \\ords  upon 
the  fame  occaiion ;  this  diflinftion  of  ordination  and  eleftion  is  in  divines  the  pro- 
creative  miflake,  or  ignorance  producing  all  the  reft.  §.  tu. 

The  reafon  why  Paul  ordain'd  now  after  this  manner  among  the:  Jews,  is  to 
me  an  irrefragable  argument  that  he  ordain'd  not  after  this  manner  among  the  Gen- 
tils  :  for  wheras  the  firft  ordination  in  the  Ciiriftian  church,  namely  that  of  Mat- 
thias, was  perform'd  by  the  chirctonia,  which  by  degrees  came  now  in  complacen:e 
with  the  Jews  to  the  chirothcfia  ;  it  leems  he  was  contented  not  to  alter  the  worft  of 
political  inftitutions  or  cuftoms,  where  he  found  them  confirm'd  by  long  and 
univerfal  practice :  and  if  fo,  v/hy  lliould  any  man  think  that  he  would  go  about 
to  alter,  or  weed  out  the  befl:,  where  they  had  taken  like  root  ?  that  this  admini- 
ftration  of  the  Jews  was  of  the  very  worft,  is  clear  in  the  nature  of  the  politics, 
there  being  no  example  of  a  pure  ariftocracy  or  of  a  fenat,  fuch  as  was  now  the 
fanhedrim,  without  a  popular  balance,  that  ever  govern'd  with  juftice,  or  was  of 
any  continuance.     Nor  was  the  chirothcfta,   by  which  means  this  work  came  to 

y  y  effed 
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Book  II.     efFedl  in  Ifrael,  introduc'd  by  the  prudence  of  God,  but  by  the  corrupt  arts  of 

« — -V '     men.     Now  that  the  governments  at  the  fame  time  of  the  Gentils,  all  balanc'd  by 

the  chirotonia  of  the  people,  were  in  their  nature  more  excellent,  and  indeed  more 
accommodated  to  ancient  prudence,  as  it  was  introduc'd  by  God  himfelf  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  Ifrael,  has  bin  already  fufficiently  prov'd  :  neverthelefs,  to  refrefh 
your  memory  with  one  example  more, 

C R  ET E  having  bin  (as  is  affirm'd  by  the  confent  of  authors)  the  moft  ancient, 
and  the  moft  excellent  commonwealth  in  human  ftory,  was  founded  by  Rhada- 
MANTHUs   and   Minos,    an  age  before  the  Trojan  war:  thefe  were  held   to   have 
learnt  their  arts  by  familiar  difcourfe  with  Jupiter,  and  from  point   to  point  ^to 
have  fram'd  their  model  according  to  his  diredtion.     Nor,  tho'  all  acknowlege 
Minos  to  have  bin  a  king,  did  he  found   his  government  upon  any  other  than  a 
Ep  tome  of      popular  balance,  or  a  fundamental  regard  to  the  liberty  of  the  people:  for  the 
w^ilth'or  ""    whole  commonwealth  was  made  up  of  thefe  three  parts,  //^e  college,  //:>i?  fenat,  and  the 
Cittf.  people.     The  college  confifted  of  the  annual  magifirats  call'd  the  cofmi :  thefe  had  the 

whole  extentive  power,  fom  in  leading  forth  the  armies,  and  others  in  judging  the  peo- 
ple ;  which  funSiions  were  accordingly  ajfign'd  by  the  orders  to  each  in  particular.  That 
which  was  common  to  them  all,  was  to  propofe  ftich  things  as  they  had  debated  or  pre- 
par'd  in  their  college  or  council,  to  the fenat.  The fenat  being  eleSiiie  for  life,  was  the 
council,  to  which  appertained  the  debate  of  whatever  was  to  be  propos'd  to  the  congre- 
gation. The  congregation,  or  affembly  of  the  people  of  Crete,  had  not  the  right  of  de- 
bate ;  but  in  ena^ing  of  laws,  and  ele5iion  of  magifirats,  had  the  ultimate  refult  of  the 
commonwealth.  Such  was  the  copy  after  which  Lycurcus  wrote  himfelf  fo  famous 
a  legidator.  And  thus  flood  this  frame  to  the  fix  hundred  and  eighth  year  of 
Rome ;  when  tliis  people,  having  bin  too  favourable  to  pirates  then  infcfting  thofe 
feas,  turn'd  the  arms  of  the  Romans  upon  themfelves ;  and  by  thefe,  under  the 
conduft  of  QuiNCTus  Metellus,  thence  call'd  Creticus,  Crete  was  made  a  pro- 
vince: tho'  the  chief  cities  being  firft  freed,  it  Ihould  fcem  (by  Cicero's  fecond 
oration  againfl-  Antony)  that  the  whole  ifland  was  at  length  reihor'd  to  her  ancient 
liberty.  However  by  the  manner  obferv'd  by  the  Romans,  as  was  (hewn,  in  pro- 
vincial government,  the  cities  under  their  magiftrats  (who  while  the  commonwealth; 
was  a  province  perhaps  might  have  exercis'd  the  office  of  the  cofmi)  v/ere  not  yet 
depriv'd  of  thfir  popular  aifemblies,  at  leaft  in  their  diftindt  cities,  eleding  all  ma- 
gifirats for  their  [dvlovoiJ-ia.]  peculiar  or  domeftic  government.  Such  was  the  ftate 
o{  Crete,  when  Paul,  having  appeal'd  from  the  Jews  to  C/Esar,  and  being  there- 
upon condufted  by  fea  towards  Rotne,  touch'd  in  his  way  upon  this  ifland,  v/here 
he  left  Titus  to  conftitute  elders  of  every  city.  The  word  (xaTafTiV-i?)  conflitute,. 
our  divines  will  have  to  fignify  ordain  by  impofition  of  hands,  and  impofition  of  hands 
to  fignify  an  aft  ot  power  excluding  the  people.  But  why  Paul,  who  among  the 
"Jews  had  comply'd  with  their  cuftoms,  fhould  injoin  -,  or  how  Titus,  had  it  bin 
fo  injoin'd,  fhould  accomplifh  this  where  the  power  was  popular,  they  have  not 
Ihewn  nor  confider'd.  To  introduce  religion  or  government  there  be  but  tv/o  ways, 
either  by  perfuafion,  or  by  force.  To  perfuade  the  people  of  Crete,  in  whom  was 
the  power,  to  this  new  way  of  ordination,  Titus  mutl:  have  ipoken  to  this  effed: : 
Men  of  Crete,  Minos  being  a  king,  could  not  chufe  but  have  a  natural  inclination  to 
popular  power  ;  wherfore  his  pretence  that  Jupiter  told  him,  power  was  to  be  in  the 
people,  may  be  fufpeSled  to  have  bin  imagin  d  merely  for  his  own  ends :  or  this  is  a  cer- 
tain fign  that  Jupiter  is  no  true,  but  a  feign' d  God;  feeing  the  true  God  will  have  it 

that 
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that  the  people  Jhould  have  no  power  at  all,  but  that  fuch,  upon  whom  his  ambaffadors    Chap.  V. 

Jhall  confer  power,  be  without  all  difpute  obeyed.     How  !  are  you  flarting  at  this  !  are    ^ y    u 

you  folicitous  for  your  commonwealth  !  it  is  true,  that  upon  carnal  principles  or  human 
prudence,  without  power  in  the  people  there  can  be  no  commonwealth  :  but  Ifrael  Was  a 
commonwealth  without pozver  in  the  people;  where  ^Iose^  made  all  the  laws  by  the 
power  invefted  in  him  by  God,  and  created  all  the  magiflrats,  not  by  popular  fuffrage, 
but  by  his  chirothefia.  IVherfore,  men  of  C\xte,  know  ye,  that  on  whomfoever  I  lay 
my  hands,  the  fame  is  in  all  fpiritual  affairs,  or  matters  of  church-government,  to  be 
cbefd  by  you,  after  the  fame  manner  that  you  have  hitherto  obefd  fuch  magiflrats  or 
priefts  as  have  bin  ordain'd  by  your  own  eleuiion,  or  chirotonia.  Of  what  other  nature 
the  arguments  of  Titus  to  the  pretended  purp:)re  could  have  bin,  I  an  not  able 
to  imagine  ;  nor  how  this  fhould  have  done  lefs  tlian  provoke  the  people  to  a  dan- 
gerous jealoufy  of  fuch  a  doctrine.  But  divines,  to  fet  nil  flreight,  think  it  enough 
to  repeat  the  words  of  Paul  to  Titus  in  Greec  :  For  this  caufe  left  I  thee  in  Crete  ,,'('*  ^" 
(iW  xaraffo-ii?  tto'aip  -irpfiTbUTEfa;)  that  thou  fhouldfl  ordojn  elders  in  every  city.  It  is  true 
that  Demosthenes  fpeaks  fomwhat  like  words  concerning  the  expedition  of  Philip 

ot  Macef^O'''  m  Pelcponnefus  (Enr£i<?>i  Tupa;n/«;  lyjwoq  h  rauTC'-ic  tou?  •uro'>  £(rt  >ia.r(fri(re)  when  he 
had  adain'd  tyrants  in  every  city  :  but  then  Philip  had  an  army-,  what  army  did 
Paul  leave  with  Titus  ?  or  if  he  ordain'd  his  elders  neither  of  thefe  two  ways,  I 
Ice  no  other  than  that  only  by  the  known  and  legal  chirotonia  or  fuffrage  of  the 
people.  But  if  this  be  clear,  the  clergy  com  from  Crete,  not  upon  the  wings  of  . 
Titus,  but  of  Icarus,  whofe  ambitious  wax  is  dilfolv'd  by  the  fun. 

So  much,  I  conceive,  is  now  difcover'd  concerning  church-government,  as  may 
fhew  that  it  was  not  of  one,  but  of  three  kinds,  each  obnoxious  to  the  nature  of 
the  civil  government  under  which  it  was  planted ;  in  as  much  as  the  chirotonia,  or 
hzWotoi  Ifrael,  being  firft  introduc'd  pure,  and  without  any  mixture,  as  at  the  or- 
dination of  Matthias,  came  afterwards  to  receive  fame  mixture  of  the  chirothefia, 
as  in  the  ordination  of  Stephen  ;  and  lad  of  all  by  excluding  the  people,  to  de- 
gcnerat  wholly  into  the  chirothefia  of  the  prefbytery,  as  in  the  ordination  of  Ti- 
mothy :  all  this  by  the  teftimony  of  Scripture,  and  in  the  pureft  times,  even  the 
age  of  the  apolfles.  Whence  my  undertaking  to  fhev/  that  as  Christ  intended 
his  doftrin  fliould  be  preach'' d  to  all  nations,  fo  he  intended  his  difciplin  fliould  be 
fuch  as  might  lute  with  any  government  (as  indeed,  if  the  choice  of  any  of  thefe 
three  be  lawful,  it  dos  exactly)  is,  I  hope,  perform'd.  For  where  the  government 
is  popular,  it  is  the  fame  with  the  firft  ;  where  it  is  ariftocratical  or  monarchical,  it 
agrees  with  the  laft  •,  and  where  it  is  mix'd,  it  is  between  both.,  and  rcfponfiblc  to 
the  fecond.  Of  thefe  three  in  the  farther  exercife  of  their  natural  and  intended 
compliance  with  human  prudence,  it  may  be  convenient  to  give  fom  fuller  exem- 
phfication. 

That  any  otiier  ordination  than  that  of  the  firft  kind  for  the  original  authority 
or  praftice  of  it,  whether  in  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrad  or  in  the  church  of  Chrill, 
and  indeed  for  the  prerogative  of  the  fame  in  nature,  fliould  have  bin  introduc'd  by 
the  apoftles,  where  it  might,  much  lefs  where  the  nature  of  the  civil  pohcy  would 
admit  of  no  othe  ■,  is  neither  probable  by  Scripture  nor  reafon ;  whence  it  is  that 
in  the  citys  of  Lycaonia  and  Pifidia,  the  government  of  thefe  being  then  popular, 
we  do  not  find  any  mention  at  all  of  the  chirothefia,  the  apoftles  in  thefe  places 
{^£ifOTDu-ii(yoi\iTZi  TT/jfo-pur/pf  Kxr  i>iii\ri<rixv)  chirotonizing  elders  in  every  congregation. 

Y  Y   2  To 
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To  evade  this  place,  our  adverfarys  turn  tail  to  the  things,  snd    make  their 
whole  flight  at   the  words.     In   taking  one  of  them  into  the  dilputation,  I  fliall 
take  in  all,  for  they  run  all  upon  the  fame  quotations,  or  with  little  additions. 
§  3.  "TH  AT  the  word  chirotonixing,  lays  Dr.  HhMMond,  in  this  place  fignijies  no  more 

than  ordaining  by  the  impofilion  of  hands,  is  not  fo  generally  acknowlegd  by  late  writers, 
but  that  it  may  be  iifefid  to  give  fom  few  tejliraonies  cut  of  thofe  writers  which  were 
mearcfi  the  times  of  the  Scripture.  Ihus  Philo  Jud/eus  i?/ Joseph  jSaa-iAta,-  xi-uxx^x"' 
lyjipoTouiiTo)  he  was  crdain' d governor  of  all  Egypt  under  the  king.  So  again  o/"Moshs 
(yiyiiAtiv  i-x^ii^oTOMliTo)  he  zvas  confiituted  their  ruler.  So  of  Aaron's  fons  {lifsTi  ix^npoTovEt 
Cod  conflituted  them  priefls.     Alexander yi«  0/  Antiochus  Epiphanes  writes  to 

Jofeph  An.       Jonathan  (xieipoToi/S/xii/ o-s  ap;^i£p£s;)  w^  (in  the  regal  flile)   confiitiite   thee  high  pi  eft  ^ 

1.I3.C.5.  LuciAN  fays  of  Hephestion  (Ojoi/  ;*^ftcoTovJio-a(  toV  tst^Aeutjikotiz)  that  Alexander. 
made  him  a  God  when  he  was  dead.  Appian  (which  is  added  out  of  Grotius, 
whence  moil  of  the  reft  is  taken)  to  fignify  eleftion  of  magillrats  made  by  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  ufes  no  other  word ;  and  later  writers  fpeak  of  fom  that  were  ciii- 
rotoniz'd  emperors  by  their  fatliers.  For  the  life  of  the  word  among  Chriftian  writers,, 
take  one  place  in  the  author  of  the  conftitutions  for  many  ;  Clement  after  the  death  of 

L.  7.  C.4;.       Linus  [xix^'p'^'^oi'^'rKi)  was  ordain'd  bifhop  of  Rome  by  Peter.     But  what  need  any 

more?  Christ's  difciples  are  faid  (w^ciiixcipcTO'jti[j.ii/oi  Jwo  ra  0«)  deflgn'd  or  forecon- 

Jiituted  by  God  the  witneffes  of  his  refurreSfion  :  by  all  which  that  of  Paul  and  Bar- 

A(El3 10.  41.  nabas  (yjipoTov^rroiVTi?  TTpnT^uTtpa^  xkt'  £xxA?ii3-i'av)  is  but  conftituting  or  creating  elders 
in  every  church.  Wherfore  they  that  have  look'd  fo  far  back  to  the  original,  as  to 
think  it  ?tecefjary  to  render  the  word  create  by  fuffrages,  are  fure  guilty  of  a  very  imper- 
tinent nicety.  I  promife  you  had  this  bin  againft  one  of  our  dodors,  it  might  have 
bin  a  rude  charge-,  but  it  is  only  againft  Erasmus,  Beza,  Diodati,  and  fuch  as 
took  upon  them  to  tranflate  the  Switz,  French,  Italian,  Belgic,  and  (till  the  epif- 
copal  correftion)  the  Englifh  bibles.  And  what  apparent  caufe  is  there  of  fucK 
confidence  ?  what  neceffity  is  there  even  in  the  places  alleg'd  why  the  word  chirotcnia. 
ijiould  be  underftood  in  the  ienfe  impos'd .''  the  people  of  Egypt,  till  having  fold 
their  lands  they  cam^e  to  loie  their  popular  balance,  were  not  fcrvants  to  Pharaoh  i,, 
wherfore  when  Joseph  was  made  governor  over  all  Egypt  they  were  free  :  now 
that  a  king  ftiould  make  a  governor  of  a  free  people  without  their  confent,  or  fjm, 
advice  as  we  fay  of  his  parlament,  is  altogether  improbable,  the  rather  bccaufc  a 
prote£lor,  in  the  abfence  or  minority  of  the  king,  has  bin  no  otherwiie  made  in, 
England,  nor  pretends  the  prefent  protedtor  to  any  other  title  than  the  like  chiro- 
tonia.  But  that  Moses  is  faid  by  the  lame  author  (who  affirm'd  that  he  introduc'd 
the  chirotonia  in  Ifrael)  to  have  bin  chirotoniz'd  ruler  of  the  people,  can  in  mv 
judgment  be  no  otherv;ife  than  originally  and  literally  taken,  feeing  God  himfelf 
Vv'as  no  otherwife  made  king  in  Ifrael  than  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people.  That  the 
like  muft  be  underftood  of  the  fons  of  Aaron  has  been  already  fiiewn.  The  dodtor 
is  the  firft  has  told  me,  that  the  plural  number  for  the  royal  ftile  is  fo  ancient  as 
Epiphanes  :  fure  I  am  it  was  not  deriv'd  from  his  Macedonian  predeceflbrs,  for  in 

De  Cor.  the  letters  to  the  Athenians  and  the  T'hebans  recited  by  Demosthenes,  Philip  of 

Macedon  writes  in  the  fmgular  number.  But  the  letters  of  Epiphanes  to  Jona- 
than muft  it  feems  import  that  he  at  fingle  hand  (tho'  the  words  carry  double)  had 
chirotoniz'd  a  high  prieft  of  the  Jews :  who  can  help  it  ?  fome  princes  have  not 
only  given  out  that  their  priefts  have  been  chirotoniz'd  when  they  were  not,  but 
that  themfelves  have  bin  chirotoniz'd  when  there  was  no  fuch  matter.     When  a 

pri^nce 
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prince  fays  that  he  was  chirotoniz'd  or  eledled  by  the  people,  to  talk  of  rhetoric  is 
to  have  none.  Divines  in  this  cafe  commonly  underftand  it  to  be  proper,  or 
literally  meant ;  for  to  impofe  a  new  fenfe  is  to  fpoil  the  Vv-ord ;  and  Ipoll  the  word, 
fpoil  the  prince.  Luci^n  is  a  drol,  and  intends  a  jeft,  but  not  fo  good  a  one,  as 
that  he  of  all  others  fliould  come  nearcft  to  help  up  with  a  hierarchy.  For  the 
ckirotonia,  or  eleftioii  of  the  Roman  magiftrats  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people  or  of 
the  army,  every  man  knows  that  it  is  literal:  Suidas  himfelf  interpreting  the  word 
by  this  very  example ;  where  he  affirms  it  to  fignify  elecStion  or  ratification  by  the 
many.  The  quotation  out  of  the  conftitutions,  with  thofe  of  Bifhop  Bilson,  and 
others  out  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  out  of  councils,  do  not  only  imply  the  word 
chirotonia,  but  the  thing,  while  they  all  relate  to  that  kind  of  ordination,  which 
being  in  thofe  churches  yet  adminilter'd  as  at  the  ordination  of  Stephi  n,  was  not 
conferr'd  without  the  confent  of  the  people.  But  it  is  above  all,  that  labouring  to 
prove  the  chirotonia  and  the  chirothefia  to  be  the  lame  thing,  they  fliould  rely  nioft 
upon  the  place  where  the  apbftles  are  faid  {■m-^o-Kix^i^o'iorn'j.ivoi  uVotS  ©eS)  to  have  bin 
forechirotoniz'd  by  God;  as  if  it  were  clear  in  this,  that  God  ordain'd  the  apoftles 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  for  fo  it  muft  be  underftood,  or  it  makes  no  more  for 
them  than  for  us.  Or  if  they  mean  it  only  to  fhew  that  the  word  chirotonia  or 
fuffrage  is  us'd  for  fome  ordination  that  cannot  be  taken  in  our  fenfe  ■,  fo  the  v/ord 
chirothefia  (ettI  Oetic  x^'f"")  or  laying  on  of  hands,  where  Ananias  being  neither 
biiliop  nor  prefbyter,  but  only  a  difciple,.  that  is,  a  Chrilfian,  lays  his  hands  upon 
Paul,  is  us'd  for  fome  ordination  that  cannot  be  taken  in  their  fenfe  ;  or  a  man  not 
ordain'd  may  ordain  as  well  as  they:  for  to  fay  that  the  call  was  extraordinary, 
where  th^  like  is,  or  is  pretended,  will  avail  little.  But  there  is  no  need  that  we 
fhould  go  fo  near  the  wind ;  wherfore  to  give  them  all  thefe  places  in  their  own 
fenfe,  even  till  we  come  to  the  cities  in  queftion.  What  word  in  any  language  is 
not  forn  times,  nay  frequently,,  us'd  in  fome  other  than  the  proper  fenfe?  With, 
v/hat  elegance,  if  this  be  forbidden,  can  any  man  write  or  fpeak  "i  Is  a  word  like 
a  woman,  that  being  taken  with  a  metaphor,  it  can  never  be  reftor'd  to  the  origi- 
nal virtue  ?  Vi  chirotonia  \\2.Sy  as  divines  pretend,  loft  all  other  but  their  figninca- 
tion,  hov/  fhail  we  underftand  it  in  Ifaiahy  or  where  Paul  fpeaks  it  of  the  brother 
(j^fipslcwSti'lai  uVo  Tu>  £y.x\»i<ri&Ji/)  chirotoniz'd,  or  chofen  by  the  churches-?  Certainly  in  2  Gor.  S:  igj. 
ti-,is  one  place  at  leaft  it  is  of  our  feni'e,  and  in  the  word  zs ^(jv.iyj.iao\Qw.ii.Uo\  ic  is  but 
once  yet  in  all  the  New  Teftament  of  any  other  ;  fo  that  if  we  gain  the  place  in 
controv^riy,  we  have  it  twice  of  our  fenfe  in  Scripture  for  once  not  in  theirs,  but 
in  any  other :  and  in  human  authors,  they  will  not  ib  much  as  pretend  to  have-  it 
once  for  them  for  a  hundred  times  for  us  ;  which  is  pretty  well  for  the  vindication 
of  the  property  of  one  word,  and  fomwhat  more  perhaps  than  can  be  don  for 
another.  But  in  the  Icnfe  of  words  that  are  fomtimes  properly  and  ibmtimes  im- 
properly taken,  may  we  admit  of  the  things  wherof  they  are  fpoken  for  inter- 
preters ?  Or  if  lillys  and  rofes  have  bin  almoft  as  often  faid  of  ladys  cheeks,  muft 
we  underftand  them  no  otherwife  when  v/e  are  fpcaking  of  gardens  ? 

Yes,  fays  Dr.  Hammond,  and  therfore  to  fay  of  the  apoftles  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, that  they  created  elders  by  their  ozvn  fuffrages,  is  no  more  than  to  fay  that  they 
jointly  did  create^  and  indeed  being  but  two,  there  could  be  no  place  for  fuffrage s  ;  and 
to  affirm  they  did  it  by  the  fiffrages  of  others,  is  not  agreeable  to  the  pretended  ufe  of 
the  word ;  for  where  it  is  us'd  of  chufing  by  fiffrages,  as  when  the  people  are  faid  to 
chirotonize,  it  is  certain  that  their  own,  and  not  others  fuffrages^,  are  meant -by  it. 
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IT  were  hardly  pojjible  to  have  contrived  a  greater  number  of  affirmations  infofmall 
a  compafs,  nor  lo  have  gone  farther  in  them  from  all  truth.  Phrafes,  as  words,  are 
to  be  underftood  according  to  the  rule  and  law  of  fpeech,  which  is  ule  :  and  thus 
that  the  apoftles  created  elders  by  their  own  fuffrages,  is  not  faid ;  that  they  did  it 
by  tlie  lliffrage  of  others,  is  neceflarily  imply'd ;  as  alio  that  the  people  are  un- 
derftood to  chirotonize  as  well  when  it  is  faid  of  the  prefidents  of  their  aflemblys, 
as  of  themfelves. 


DeCoron. 


Demoft.cont. 
Timocrat. 

Pol.  1.8.  C.3. 
Am.  1.6.  c.  4. 


Diruit,  adificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis. 

When  a  man  is  faid  to  build  a  houfe,  or  marry  a  daughter,  he  is  not  underftood 
to  be  the  mafon,  or  the  bridegroom  :  but  the  apoftles  built  churches  in  thefe  citys  % 
therfore  the  people  were  not  the  mafons.  The  apoftles  marry'd  Christ  to  thefe 
nations  ;  therfore  the  people  gave  not  their  confent  or  fuffrage  ;  what  a  conftru6tion 
were  this  in  ordinary  difcourfe  or  writing,  and  yet  in  the  language,  as  I  may  fay, 
of  a  commonwealth  the  phrafe  is  more  ufual.  How  often  dos  DeM'^sthenes  fpeak 
of  his  laws  (fee  my  pfephifma,  perufe  my  law)  and  thofe  of  other  privat  men  ?  after 
which  copy  the  parte,  or  laws  in  the  commonwealth  of  Venice,  are  call'd  by  the 
names  of  the  propofers  as  were  thofe  of  Rome,  Rupilia,  Cornelia,  Trebonia ;  in 
which  manner  we  have  Povning's  law,  and  fom  ftatutes  bearing  no  other  ftile  than 
enaSfed  by  the  king's  moft  excellent  majefly,  which  neverthelefs  are  known  to  have  bin 
all  enafted  by  the  parlament.  Thus  the  laws  of  Moses,  Rhadamanthus,  Minos, 
LvcuRGUs,  Solon,  Romulus,  king  Edward,  were  {leges  et  confuetv.dines  quas 
njulgus  elegerit)  fuch  as  the  people  had  confirmed  or  chofen  by  their  chirotonia.  But 
they  may  fay,  granting  you  this  ufe  of  fpeech  in  relation  to  laws,  what  have  you  of 
this  kind  for  elections  ?    The  exception  is  nice,  but  to  leave  none  : 

The  high  ftierifs  in  England  propofing  to  their  countys  the  names  of  fuch  as 
ftand,  are  laid  to  eleft  parlament-men.  They  that  thus  propofe  competitors  to  the 
great  council  in  Venice  are  call'd  eleftors,  and  faid  to  eleft  the  magiftrats.  The 
proedri,  certain  magiftrats  to  whom  it  belong'd  to  put  the  queftion  in  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people  oi  Athens,  confifting  of  one  thoufand,  were  faid  {^nxx^upoloviav 
•sroiEJ!/)  to  give  or  make  the  fuffrage.  The  thefmotheta,  who  were  prefidents  at  the 
creation  of  magiftrats,  were  faid  (rpalfj/S;  x^'?'^"^^'^^^  to  chirotonize  the  generals. 
JosEPHus  renders  thofe  words  of  God  to  Samuel,  Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people 
(nsXvjM  Si  (Ti  ^fipoIoi/fiV  avIoT;  (iaa-iKioi.)  I  command  thee  to  chirotonize  them  a  king  ;  which 
author  vindicating  Luke  for  his  underftanding  both  of  the  Grecian  cuftoms,  and 
property  of  fpeech,  at  each  of  which  he  was  expert,  com  up  to  the  full  and  genuin 
interpretation  of  the  place  in  controverfy,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  (%npo]o- 
mtya.'ulii  aulor?  •5rp£(r£J]£j3aj  xar'  (xk/  r,(rl(x.ti)  chirotonizing  them  elders  in  every  congregation, 
can  be  no  otherwife  underftood  than  that  they  here,  as  Moses  at  the  inftitution  ot 
the  fanhedrim,  Samuel  at  the  ele<5i:ion  of  the  king,  the  proedri  at  the  pafting  of 
laws,  the  thefmotheta  at  the  creation  of  magiftrats,  the  eleftors  in  the  great  council 
of  Venice,  and  the  high  fherifs  in  the  countys  of  England,  were  no  more  than  prefi- 
dents of  that  chirotonia,  which  was  given  or  made  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people. 

Wherfore  the  Greec  is  thus  render'd  by  thefe  feveral  tranflations  of  the  Bible. 

That  of  Zurich, 
WHEN  they  had  created  them  elders  by  fuffrages  in  every  congregation. 


Tha 
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That  of  Beza,  Chap.  V. 

WHEN  they  had  created  them  elders  by  fuffrages  in  every  congregatio7i.  v__-v-~--' 

The  Frenchy 
WHEN  by  the  advice  of  the  ajfemblys  they  had  eJlabliJJj'd  elders. 

The  Italian, 
WHEN  by  the  advice  of  the  cDngregation  they  had  coiifiituted  them  elders. 

That  of  Diodati, 
WHEN  they  had  ordain! d  them  in  every  church  by  the  common  votes  of  the  elders^ 

That  appohited  by  the  fynod  of  Dort, 
WHEN  in  each  church,  by  the  holding  up  of  hands,  they  had  ele5ied prefhyters. 

That  us'd  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  till  the 
Epilcopal  correftion  of  the  fame, 
WHEN  they  had  ordain' d  them  elders  by  eleSlion  in  every  congregation. 

Indeed  the  circumftance  of  the  place  forbids  any  other  conftruftion  of  the  words  i. 
for  if  the  fuffrage  or  chirotonia  (which  were  fcarce  fenfe)  related  to  the  apoftles 
only,  what  needed  they  have  don  that  in  every  congregation  or  church,  whicii  they 
might  have  don  in  any  chamber  or  clofet  ?  The  circumftance  of  the  adlion  forbids 
any  other  conftrudlion  ;  for  the  people  were  aflembl'd  upon  occafion  of  eleftion  or 
creation  of  officers,  which  thing  dos  not  ufe  to  be  don  in  aliemblys  gather'd  for 
divine  fervice  :  befides,  thefe  congregations  were  not  always  of  one  mind,  but 
fomtimes  for  facrificing  to  the  apoftles,  fomtimes  for  fhoning  them,  which  are  a<fts 
cf  power  -,  wherfore  they  were  political  aflemblys.  Now  thefe  confifting  alio  of  a 
people,  that  had  in  their  citys  (quandam  dv]oi/oi/.tccv)  the  government  of  themfelves, 
hence  arifes  the  ftrongeft  circumftance  of  all,  forbidding  any  interpretation  of  the 
text  that  might  exclude  them  from  eledtion  of  their  own  magiftrats,  priefts,  or 
■ecclefiaftical  elders,  fuch  as  had  bin  the  Afiarchs,  tho  heathen  prelats,  yet  remem- 
ber'd  by  the  Scripture  as  affecSlionat  friencis  to  Paul;  or  fuch  as  were  thofe,  tho  Afls  r9„3iR. 
to  a  better  end,  now  ordain'd  by  the  apoftles.  Wherfore  Grotius,  notwithftan.ling 
all  the  arts  he  ufes  in  other  places  to  avoid  this  fenfe,  giving  this  note  upon  the 
text,  yields,  T^ho  chirotonizing  may  be  faid  of  any  election  made  by  one,  or  by  the  few  ; 
yet  to  the  election  in  this  place  it  is  probable  that  the  confent  of  the  people  iras  given,, 
no  lefs  being  imply' d  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  where  the  multitude  believ'd,  where 
they  werejlir'd  up,  where  they  were  evil  affe^ed,  and  where  part  held  with  the  Jews,, 
and  part  with  the  apofiles :  which  (hews  that  the  people  were  active  in  the  bufmefs.. 
But  fays  Dr.  Seaman,  There  is  difference  between  the  confent  cf  the  people,  and  the 
power  of  the  people :  which  is  not  to  underftand  the  cafe  in  controverfy,  nor  to  take- 
notice  that  the  people  wherof  we  are  fpeaking  were  under  popular  government ;  for 
wherever  the  people  are  under  popular  government,  between  that  which  is  don  by 
their  confent,  and  that  which  is  don  (juffu  fopuli)  by  their  power,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference.    How  Ihould  the  people  give  their  confent,  but  by  their  fufFrage  ?    or 

what 


25^  T  H  E    P  R  E  R  O  G  A  T  I  V  E  , 

Eook  XL    what  difference,  where  they  have  power,  can  there  be  between  the  fuffrage,  and 

U  -^ ;    the  power  of  the  people  ? 

Dr.  HAMMOND  upon  this  point  is  far  more  quaint:  where  the  Scripture 
fays,  that  the  niuUitude  were  evil  affctJed^  and  where  fart  held  with  the  Jews,  mid 
■part  with  the  apojlles,  he  thinks  it  e'en  like  enough  :  but  where  it  is  faid  that  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Jews,  and  alfo  of  the  Greecs  believ'd^  he  feems  to  have  no  opinion 
■§134.  of  it :  for,  fays  he,  //  is  evident  that  believers  were  at  firfi  but  few  in  every  town  or 
city  •,  they  were  not  whole  corporations  at  once  converted.,  nor  confequently  could  they  aSi 
in  a  common  capacity  :  3?<?  ^j  Clemens  RoMANus/«_yj,  they  that  were  by  the  apofilss 
conftituted  bifoops  and  deacons  in  fever al  city s  and  regions.,  were  confiituted  over  thofe 
that  fhotild  after  believe.,  there  were  oftfofew  at  the  prefent.  And  then^  as  f aft  as  any 
Jid  com  into  the  faith.,  they  readily  fuhmitted  themfelves  to  thofe  by  and  under  whom 
they  did  com  in.,  and  were  not  at  all  troubled  (honed  men)  with  the  confultation  or 
.deliberation  about  the  way  of  eleSling  their  teachers  and  guides. 

Com  away,  to  leave  the  Scripture  awhile,  and  follow  Clemens  ;  be  it  fo  for 
difcourfe  fake,  that  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  where  any  fuch  thing  as  a  great  muU 
titude  believijig,  much  lefs  whole  fiates  or  commonwealths  at  once  converted.,  wherby 
they  might  ftill  aSl  in  a  common  capacity.,  but  only  fom  privat  or  gather'd  congrega- 
tions or  churches ;  and  that  in  fuch  it  was  the  apoftles  Paul  and  Barnabas  chi- 
rotoniz'd  :  yet  thefe,  as  they  were  found,  or  as  afterwards  they  came  to  be'  made, 
mufl:  of  neceffity  have  bin  corporations ;  for  what  can  a  number  of  men  coming 
into  a  fociety  regulated  by  certain  laws,  conftitutions,  or  form,  be  but  a  corpora- 
tion ?  Som  ecclefiaftical  policy  or  difciplin  they  muft  have  had  -,  and  that  probably, 
feeing  the  greatefh  legiHators,  even  Moses  himfelf,  have  written  after  copys,  ac- 
cording to  fom  pattern  :  what  was  this  pattern,  and  whence  came  it  ? 
§  125.  Why,  fays  he,  not  from  their  heathen  cuftoms,  but  from  the  metropolis;  for  it  muft 

he  remembered,  that  wherfoever  the  gofpel  was  preach  d,  it  came  originally  from  Jeni- 
.§  135.  falem ;  and  then,  as  Agrippa  in  Philo  fays  of  that  city,  it  was  the  metropolis,  not 
only  of  Judea,  but  many  other  regions,  becaufc  of  the  colony s  thence  fent  into  Egypt, 
Phenice,  and  both  the  Syrias  ;  nay,  to  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and  a  great  part  of  Afia, 
as  far  as  Bithynia,  and  Pontus.  So  in  reafon  the  churches  in  Lyftra,  Iconium,  and 
Antioch,  where  Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  elders,  were  to  follow  the  pattern  at 
Jerufalem  •,  and  there,  we  know,  it  was  not  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  that  an  elder 
was  affum\i  into  the  fanhedrivi,  but  the  prince  or  head  of  the  fanhedrim  received  him  in 
by  impofition  of  hands.  It  will  be  much  more  reafonable  to  reduce  the  circumftances  of 
ordaining  elders  from  the  cuftoms  familiar  to  them  that  preach'' d  the  faith  to  them,  than 
from  the  former  tifages  of  them  to  whom  it  was  preach  d,  who  were  not  to  difpute,  but 
to  believe,  and  receive  the  inftitutions  as  well  as  doF/rins  which  were  brought  them. 

Thesf,  methinks,  are  ftrange  arguments  :    the  gofpel  came  to  us  {mm  Rome, 
h  Rome  thcrfove  the  inttropoYis  of  England ?    It  is  true  Agrippa  being  a y^w,  and 
writing  to  Caligula  in  the  behalf  of  the  Jezvs,  not  of  the  Chriftians,  tells  him, 
PhJlo  de  le-      ^hat  Jerufalem  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Jews,  and  of  all  their  colonys  ;  fo  is  London  of 
^Rtione  ad        ^^  EngUftj,  and  of  all  their  colonys  :   but  dos  it  follow  from  hence  that  either  Jeru- 
falem or  London  is  the  metropolis  of  Chriftendom  ?    But  the  Jews  bad  many  colonys 
in  Ai\a;  and  t  her  fore  the  churches  of  hyikra.,  Iconium,  and  Antioch,  were  to  follow 
the  pattern  at  Jerufalem.     Thtjews  indeed  had  fynagogs  in  Iconium  and  Lyftra,  as 
the  French  have  churches  in  England ;    but  is  this  a  good  argument.  The  French 

have 
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Iiave  churches  in  England,   therfore  the  Englp  are  to  follow  the  orders  of  the     Chap.  V. 

French  diiirch  ?    The  Jews  withftood  the  goi'pel  at  Iconium  ;  for,  lays  the  text,  the    > y ; 

multitude  of  the  city  was  divided,  and  part  held  with  /Z'f  Jews,  and  fart  with  the  Al^o  14.  4. 
apoftles :  therfore  the  believing /ifc»zi.'»j  mull  have  acknowledg'd  y«7(/rt/f/,7  to  be 
their  metropolis,  and  were  to  follow  the  pattern  of  that  city  :  And  v/hat  was  that  ? 
Why  there  we  luiow  it  was  not  by  the  fuffragcs  of  the  people  that  an  elder  was  ajfiund 
into  the  fanhedrim,  but  the  prince  or  head  of  the  fanhedrim  received  him  in  by  impofition 
of  hands.  The  government  of  the  Iconians  was  popular,  that  of  the  Jews  was 
ariftocratical ;  therfore  the  Iconians  receiving  the  Chriflian  faith,  were  bound  to 
change  their  democracy  into  ariilocracy.  The  apoftles,  to  comply  witii  an  oli- 
garchy, had  alter'd  that  ordination,  which  originally  (as  at  the  eleftion  of  Mat- 
thias) was  popular,  to  ariftocracy  ;  therfore  being  now  to  plant  the  gofpel  in  a 
free  ftate,  they  might  not  alter  it  from  ariilocracy  to  democracy.  To  pleafe  the 
Jews  they  might  change  for  the  worfe ;  therfore  to  pleafe  the  Iconians  they  might 
not  change  for  the  better,  but  muft  tell  the  people  plainly,  That  they  were  not  to 
difpute,  but  to  believe,  and  receive  the  injlitutions  as  well  as  doclrins  that  were  brought 
them  from  the  metropolis.  How  would  this  found  to  a  people  that  underftood 
shemfelves  ? 

Sic  volo,  fic  jubeo,  flat  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

The  right  temper  of  a  metropolitan,  to  whom  popular  power  is  a  heathen 
cuftom,  and  with  whom  nothing  will  agree  but  princeing  of  it  in  the  fenat :  but 
with  the  apoftles  it  was  otherwife,  who  making  no  words  of  the  chirothefia  where  it 
was  needlelJ;,  were  glad  of  this  occafion  to  chirotonize,  or  elcft  them  elders  in  every 
congregation  by  popular  fuffrage.  But  this,  they  will  fay,  is  not  to  come  off  from 
the  haunt,  but  to  run  ftill  upon  the  people  in  a  common  or  public  capacity.  Tho 
the  Scripture  fpeaks  of  great  multitudes  believing,  believe  it  there  "is  no  fuch  tiling  : 
Clemens  fays  they  were  very  few,  their  affemblys privat,  and  very  f canty  things.  As 
privat  as  they  were  by  the  judgment  of  divines,  they  were,  it  feems,  to  receive 
from  their  pattern  (if  that  were  the  fanhedrim)  a  form  that  was  public  enough; 
and  why  might  not  they  have  receiv'd  this  from  that  public  form  wherto  thev  were 
accuftom'd,  rather  than  from  a  foren  policy,  and  one  contrary  to  their  culloms  ? 
Why  fnould  they  fufFcr  fuch  power  in  new  and  privat,  as  they  would  not  indure 
in  their  old  and  public  magiftrats  ?  Or,  if  they  receiv'd  the  Scriptures,  v/iiy  Ihoukl 
they  chule  that  ordination  Vv-hich  would  fic  them  woril,  rather  than  that  wjiich 
would  fit  them  bell,  that  of  Timothy  rather  than  that  of  Matthias?  Or,  let 
their  aircmblys  have  bin  never  fo  privat  or  K-anty,  yet  if  the  apoftles  chirotoirizd 
them  elders  in  every  congregation,  is  it  not  demoaftrable  that  they  did  receive  that  of 
Matthias,  and  not  that  of  Timothy  .'' 

Thus  much  for  the  propagation  of  the  pure,  or  firft  kind  of  ecclcfiaftical  policy 
to  the  citys  of  Lycaonia.  The  mix'd  or  Iccond  kind  into  which  (the  Chrifiiau 
preft^ytery  delighting  to  follow  the  fteps  of  the  JewifJj)  tlie  former  might  foon  dege- 
nerat,  continu'd  in  the  primitive  church,  to  fpeak  with  the  leaft  (for  Wali.eus 
brings  it  down  to  Charles  the  Great)  three  hundred  years  after  Chp.  ist  :  which 
affertion  in  Mr.  Hobbs,  prov'd  out-of  Ammianus  Makcellinus,  Dr.  Hammon-d 
has  either  willingly  overfeen,  or  includes  in  this  aniV/er,  it  is  moft  vifibly  void  of  all      S  '■'s'^- 
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appsarance  of  truth.  Wherfore  to  the  quotation  mention'd  I  (hall  add  the  words  of 
Platina:  Damasvs  tbefecond,  by  nation  ^  Bavarian,  y*T»(«»«'i  Bagniarius,  eras 
fom  ivill  Popo,  pojfefs'' d  himfelf  of  the  papacy  by  force ^  and  without  confent  of  the  clergy 
and  of  the  people.  Now  what  can  be  clearer  than  that  by  this  place  the  clergy  and 
the  people  had  hitherto  a  right  to  eleft  the  pope  ?  The  dodtor  corns  near  the  word 
of  defiance  to  Mr.  Hobbs,  in  a  matter  of  faft  fo  apparent  to  any  judgment,  that 
I  need  not  add  what  gos  before  in  the  life  of  Clement  the  fecond  ;  where  the 
emperor  engages  the  people  of  Rome  not  to  meddle  with  the  eletlion  of  the  pope  without 
his  exprefs  command :  nor  what  follows  after  in  Leo  the  ninth,  where  the  whole 
power  of  ele£lion  was  now  confer'd  by  the  emperor  upon  the  clergy.  Again,  Victor 
the  fecond.,  fays  the  fame  author.,  obtain'' d  the  papacy  rather  by  favor  of  the  emperor., 
than  by  free  fuffrages  of  the  clergy  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  apprehended  the 
power  of  the  emperor,  whofe  difpleafure  they  had  fomtime  incttrr'd  by  creating  popes. 
So  then  the  people,  it  is  clear,  had  hitherto  created  the  popes.  The  power  of 
election  thus  in  the  whole  clergy  came  afterv/ards,  as  at  this  day,  to  be  reltrain'd 
to  the  cardinals  only  -,  and  fo  to  devolve  into  the  third  kind  of  ordination  exactly 
correfpondent  to  the  fanhedrim,  and  their  chirothefia,  as  it  was  exercis'd  among  the 
converted  Jews.,  when  Timothy  was  ordain'd  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the 
prefytery. 

Now  this  is  that  with  which,  of  all  others,  divines  are  fo  inamor'd,  that  they 
will  not  indure  it  fhould  be  faid  there  is  any  other :  it  is  alfo  propitious  above  all 
the  reft  to  monarchy,  as  that  vv-hich,  according  to  the  inherent  nature  or  impotence 
of  oligarchy,  mufc  have  a  prince  at  home  or  abroad  to  reft  upon,  or  becom  the 
inevitable  prey  of  the  people.  Herein  lys  the  arcanum  or  fecret  of  that  antipathy 
which  is  between  a  clergy  and  a  popular  government,  and  of  that  fympathy  which 
is  between  the  miter  and  the  crown.  A  prince  receiving  a  clergy  with  the  mono- 
poly of  their  cbirothejia.,  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  make  a  metropolitan,  by  whom 
he  governs  them,  and  by  them  the  people,  efpecially  if  he  indows  them  v/ith  good 
revenues  ;  for  fo  they  becom  an  eftate  of  his  realm,  and  a  more  fteddy  pillar  of  his 
throne  than  his  nobility  themfelves,  who,  as  their  dependence  is  not  fo  ftrong,  are 
of  a  more  ftirring  nature.  This  is  the  Gothic  model,  from  which  we  had  our  pat- 
tern, and  in  which  No  bifhop,  no  king. 

Thus  for  tiie  dignity  of  ecclefiaftical  policy,  whether  in  Scripture  or  human 
prudence,  popular  government,  you  fee,  is  naturally  inclin'd  to  the  very  beft,  and 
the  fpiritual  ariftocracy  to  the  very  worft.  It  is  alfo  remarkable  that  the  political 
balance  extends  itielf  to  the  decifion  of  the  qiieftion  about  ordination  :  for  as  a 
people  never  offer'd  to  difpute  with  a  well-balanc'd  clergy,  fo  a  clergy  difmounted 
never  gain'd  any  thing  by  difputing  with  the  people.  As  to  the  queftion  of  em- 
pire or  government  {I  propheti  difarmati  Rovivano)  the  apoftles  became  all  things 
to  all. 

THUS  beyond  all  meafure  improfperous  are  this  divine's  undertakings  againft 
Mr.  HoBBS,  and  the  undertakings  of  divines  upon  this  fubje£f. 
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Advert! femcnt  to  the  Reader,  or  Diredlon  to  the  Anfwerer. 


THE  anfwer  of  this  book  miift  ly  in  proving  that  the  apoftles,  at  the  feveral 
times  and  places  mention'd,  introduc'd  but  one  way  of  ordination,  and  that 
the  fame  to  which  divines  now  pretend  :  or  if  the  apoftles  divided,  that  is  to  fay, 
introduc'd  divers  ways  of  ordination,  then  the  people  or  magiftrat  may  chufe. 

I  HAVE  taken  the  more  leifure  and  pains  to  ftate,  I  think,  all  the  cafes  of  con- 
troverfy  that  can  arife  out  of  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana,  as  you  have  feen  in 
thefe  two  books,  to  the  end  I  may  be  no  more  oblig'd  to  write,  and  yet  not  omit 
writing  on  any  occafion  that  fliall  be  ofFer'd ;  for  if  my  principles  be  overthrown 
(which  when  1  fee,  I  fhall  moft  ingenuoufly  confefs  with  thanks  to  the  author)  fuch 
an  acknowlegement  will  ly  in  a  little  room ;  and  this  failing,  I  am  deceiv'd  if  I 
fhall  not  now  be  able  to  fhew  any  writer  againft  me  that  his  anfwer  is  none,  within 
the  compafs  of  three  or  four  fheets. 

This  alfo  will  be  the  fitteft  way  for  boys-play,  with  which  I  am  fure  enough  to 
be  entertain'd  by  the  quibling  univerfity-men  •,  1  mean  a  certain  gang  of  'em,  who 
having  publicly  vanted  that  they  would  bring  40  examples  againft  the  balance,  and 
fince  laid  their  caps  together  about  it,  have  not  produc'd  one.  Thefe  vants  of 
theirs  offering  prejudice  to  truth  and  good  principles,  were  the  caufe  why  they 
were  indeed  prefs'd  to  fhew  fom  of  their  Ikill  •,  not  that  they  were  thought  fit  judges 
of  thefe  things,  but  firft  that  they  had  declar'd  themfelves  fo,  and  next  that  they 
may  know  they  are  not. 
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u:^ln  Anfwer  to   three  Objedions  againjl  Pcptilar  Gover?2me?ity 
that  '-'Vere  give?i  me  after  thefe  two  Books  were  printed. 

Ol-jea.  I,  Tl^'ONARCIHCAL  government  is  more -naturd,  hecaufe  ii^c  fee  even  in  comnwn- 

•^  -^  wealths  that  they  have  recourse  to  this,  as  Lacedemon  in  her  kings  ;  Rome  both 
in  her  conjuls  and  diciatcrs  ;  and  Venice  in  her  dukes. 

Anfwer.  GovERXMENT,  whether  popular  or  monarchical,  is  equdly  artificial ;  wherfore 

to  know  which  is  more  natural,  we  mull  confider  v;hat  piece  of  art  corns  neareil  to 
nature  :  as  for  example,  whether  a  fhip  or  a  houfe  be  the  more  natural ;  and  then 
it  will  be  eaiy  to  relolve  that  a  Ihip  is  the  more  natural  at  fea,  and  a  houfe^t  land. 
.In  lil-te  manner  where  one  man  or  a  few  men  are  the  landlords,  a  monarchy  mufl 
doubtlefs  be  the  more  natural ;  and  where  the  whole  people  are  the  landlords,  a 
commonwealth  :  for  how  can  we  underftand  that  it  fliould  be  natural  to  a  people, 
that  can  live  or  themfelves,  to  give  away  the  means  of  their  livelihood  to  one  or  a 
few  men  that  they  may  ferve  or  obey,  each  government  is  equally  artificial  in 
eifed.",  or  in  it  felf ;  and  equally  natural  in  the  caufc,  or  the  matter  upon  which  it 
is  founded. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  confifls  of  the  fenat  propofing,  the  people  refolving,  and  the 
magiftracy  executing ;  lb  the  power  of  the  magiftrats  (whether  kings  as  in  Lace- 
demon, confuls  as  in  Rome-,  or  dukes  as  in  Venice)  is  but  barely  executive :  but  to  a 
monarch  belongs  both  the  refult,  and  execution  too ;  wherfore  that  there  have  bin 
dukes,  confuls,  or  kings  in  commonwealths  (which  were  quite  of  another  nature) 
is  no  argument  that  monarchical  government  is  for  this  caufe  the  more  natural. 

And  if  a  man  fhall  inftance  in  a  mix'd  government,  as  king  and  parlament ;  to 
fay,  that  the  king  in  this  was  more  natural  than  the  parlament,  muft  be  a  flrange 
affirmation. 

To  argue  from  the  Roman  dictator  (an  imperfeftion  which  ruin'd  that  common-' 
wealth,  and  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  other)  that  all  commonwealths  have  had  the 
I'ke  recourfe  in  exigences  to  the  like  remedy,  is  quite  contrary   to  the  univerfal 
teftimony  of  prudence  or  ftory. 

A  MAN  who  confiders  that  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  has  flood  one  thoufand 
years  (which  never  any  monarchy  did)  and  yet  fhall  affirm  that  monarchical  govern- 
ment is  more  natural  than  popular,  muft  affirm  that  a  thing  Vv'hich  is  lels  natural 
may  be  more  durable  and  permanent  than  a  thing  that  is  more  natural. 

Whether  is  a  government  of  laws  lefs  natural  than  a  government  of  men;  or 
is  it  miore  natural  to  a  prince  to  govern  by  lav/s  or  by  will  ?  compare  the  violences 
and  bloody  rapes  perpetually  made  upon  the  crown,  or  royal  dignity  in  the  mo- 
narchys  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Romans,  with  the  ftate  of  the  government  under 
either  commonwealth,  and  tell  me  which  was  Ids  violent,  or  whether  that  which  is 
more  violent  muft  therfore  be  more  natural. 

Cbjea.  2.  '         THE  government  of  heaven  is  a  monarchy,  fo  is  the  government  of  hell. 
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IN  this,  fays  Machiavel,  princes  lofe  themfches  and  their  empire,  that  they  Anr>\cr. 
neither  know  how  to  be  perfectly  good,  nor  intirely  wicked.  He  might  as  well  have 
laid,  that  a  prince  is  always  iiibje6t  to  error  and  mifgovernment,  becaufe  he  is  a 
man,  and  not  a  God,  nor  a  devil.  A  fliepherd  to  his  flock,  a  plowman  to  his 
team,  is  a  better  nature  ;  and  lb  not  only  an  abfolute  prince,  but  as  it  v.ere  a  God. 
The  government  of  a  better  or  of  a  fuperior  nature,  is  to  a  worfe  or  inferior  as  the 
government  of  God.  The  Creator  is  another  and  a  better  nature  than  the  crea- 
ture ;  the  government  in  heaven  is  of  the  Creator  over  his  creatures,  that  have 
their  whole  dependence  upon  him,  and  fubfiftence  in  him.  Where  the  prince  or 
the  few  have  the  whole  lands,  there  is  fomwhat  of  dependence  refembling  this ;  lb 
the  government  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  monarchical  or  ari'locratical :  but  where 
the  people  have  no  fuch  dependence,  the  caufes  of  that  government  which  is  in 
heaven  are  not  in  earth  ;  for  neither  is  the  prince  a  diftini5l  or  better  nature  than 
the  people,  nor  have  they  their  fubfiftence  in  him,  and  thenbre  there  can  be  no 
fuch  efFeft.  If  a  man  were  good  as  God,  there  is  no  queftion  but  he  would  be  not 
only  a  prince  but  a  God ;  would  govern  by  love,  and  be  not  only  obey'd  but  wor- 
fhip'd :  or  if  he  were  ill  as  the  devil,  and  had  as  much  power  to  do  mifchief,  he 
would  be  dreaded  as  much,  and  fo  govern  by  fear.  To  which  latter,  the  nature  of 
man  has  fo  much  nearer  approaches,  that  tho  we  never  faw  upon  earth  a  monarchy 
like  that  of  heaven,  yet  it  is  certain  the  perfection  of  the  Turkifi  policy  lys  in  this, 
that  it  corns  neareft  to  that  of  hell. 

GOD  injiituted  a  monarchy^  namely  in  Melchizedec,  before  he  injlituted  a  com-  Objefl.  3. 

monwealth. 

If  Melchizedec  was  a  king,  fo  was  Abraham  too ;  tho'  one  that  paid  him  Anfwer. 
tithes,  or  was  his  fubjeft ;  for  Abraham  made  war,  or  had  the  power  of  the 
fword,  as  the  reft  of  the  fathers  of  familys  he  fought  againft.  So  if  Ca- 
naan was  a  monarchy  in  thofe  days,  it  was  fuch  a  one  as  Germany  is  in  thefe  ; 
where  the  princes  alio  have  as  much  the  right  of  the  fword  as  the  emperor,  which 
corns  rather  (as  has  bin  fliewn  already)  to  a  commonwealth.  But  whether  it  were  a 
monarchy  or  a  commonwealth,  we  may  fee  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  Germany  that  it 
was  of  no  very  good  example-,  nor  was  Melchizedec  otherwife  made  a  king  by 
God  than  the  emperor,  that  is,  as  an  ordinance  of  man. 
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In  Three    BOOKS. 

The  Firft,    ihewing  the  Foundations   and  Super- 
ftruclures  of  all  kinds  of  Government. 

The  Second,  (hewing  the  Frames  of  the  Common- 
wealths of  Jfraely  and  of  the  yews.  . 

The  Third,  (hewing  a  Model  fitted  to  the  nrefent 
State,  or  Balance  of  this  Nation. 


The   Order   of  the  Work. 
The  Firfl  Book. 

J[     H  E  Preface,  confidering  the  principles,  or  nature  of  family  governm;nis. 

CHAP.  I.  Confidering  the  principles  or  balance  of  national  governments  :  with  the- 
different  kinds  of  the  fame. 

CHAP.  II.  Shewing  the  variation  of  the  Englifh  balance. 

CHAP.  III.  Of  the  fixation  of  the  balance,  w  c/ Agrarian  Arcyj. 

CHAP.  IV.  Shewing  the  fuperflruSlnres  of  governments. 

The  Conclufion.  Ohferving  that  the  principles  of  human  prudence  being  good  without- 
proof  cut  of  Scripture,  are  neverthelefs  fiich  as  are  provable  cut  of  Scripture. 

The  Second  Book, 

j|    HE  Preface,  flawing  that  there  were  commonwealths  before  that  of  Ifrael. 

CHAP.  I.  Shewing  that  Ifrael  was  a  commonwealth. 

CHAP.  II.   Shewing  what  commonwealth  Ifrael  -was. 

CHAP.  III.  Shewing  the  anarchy,  or  fiat e  of  the  Ifraelits  under  their  judges, 

CHAP.  IV.  Shewing  the  flate  of  the  Ifraelits  under  their  kings  to  the  captivity. 

CHAP.  V.  Shewing  the  fiate  of  the  ]t\vs  in  captivity,  and  after  their  return  from  cap' 
tivity  i  or  the  frame  of  the  Jewifh  commonwealth  :  and  in  that  the  original  of  or- 
dination. 

CHAP.  Vf.  Shewing  how  ordination  was  brought  into  the  Chriflian  church,  and  the 
divers  ways  of  the  fame  at  divers  times  in  ufe  with  the  apofiles. 

The  Conclufion.  Shewing  that  neither  God,  nor  Chrifi,  or  the  apofiles  ever  infiitutcd 
any  government  ecclefiofiical  or  civil,  upon  any  other  principles  than  thofe  only  of  hu- 
man prudence. 

The  Third  Book. 

X    PI  E  Preface,  containing  a  model  of  popular  government,  proposed  notionally. 
CHAP.  I.  Containing  the  civil  part  of  the  rusdel,  prcpos'  d  pra£Iicably. 
CHAP.  li.  Containing  the  religious  part  of  the  model,  propos''  d  praElicahly. 
CHAP.  III.  Containing  the  military  part  of  the  model,  propos'd  practicably. 
CrI.'iP.  IV.  Containing  the  provincial  part  of  the  model,  proposed  pra£iicably. 
The  Conclufion.  Shewing  how  the  model  may  be  proved  or  examin'd;  and  giving  a 
brief  anfwer  to  Mr.  Yis.tti^s  Jaft  book,  intitul'd.  Monarchy  aflerted,  ^c. 
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THE 

FIRST      BOOK, 

SHEWINGTHE 

FOU     NDATIONS 

AND 

SUPERSTRUCTURES 

Of  all  Kinds  of 

GOVERNMENT. 

*  '■       — -  ■ 

If  this  Age  fails  me,  the  next  •will  do  me   "Jujiice. 

The     PREFACE. 

Confidering  the  Principles  or  Nature  of  Family  Government. 

T^IVI  N  ESy  and  the  like  fttidious  ajfertors  of  monarchy,  have  not  laid  their  prin- 

■l-^  ciples  fo  fairly,  ivhile  they  have  conceal' d  one  part  from  the  right  of  paternity,  or 

from  the  government  of  family s,  ivbich  tnay  be  of  two  kinds ;  wheras  they  have 

taken  notice  but  of  one :  for  family  government  may  be  as  necejfarily  popular  in  font  cafes^ 

as  monarchical  in  others. 

I'D  faew  noiv  the  nature  of  the  monarchical  family,     Put  the  cafe  a  man  has  one  thou-   Monarch 
fand  pounds  a  year,  or  therabcuts ;  he  marrys  a  wife,  has  children  and  fervants  depending  family 
upon  him  (at  his  good  ivill)  in  the  diftrihuticn  of  his  eflate  fgr  their  livelihood.     Suppofe 
then  that  this  eft  ate  cams  to  be  fpent  or  loft,  where  is  the  monarchy  of  this  family  ?  but 
if  the  mafier  was  no  otherwife  monarchical  than  by  virtue  of  his  eflate,  then  the  foundation 
or  balance  of  his  empire  conjified  in  the  thotifand  pounds  a  year. 
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THE     PREFACE. 

T  H  AT  from  thefe  principles  there  may  alfo  be  a  popular  family,  is  apparent :  for 
fuppofe  f.x  or  ten,  having  each  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  fo,  flmll  agree  to  divell 
Popular  together  as  one  family  ;  can  any  one  of  thefe  pretend  to  be  lord  and  mafter  of  the  fame,  or 

family.  ^^  difpofe  of  the  eflates  of  all  the  reft  ?  or  do  they  not  agree  together  upon  fuch  orders,  to 

which  they  confent  eq^uaily  lo  fubmit  ?  but  if  fo,  then  certainly  muft  the  government  of 
this  family  be  a  government  of  laws  or  orders,  and  not  the  government  of  one,  or  of  fom 
three  or  four  of  thefe  men. 
Government         7'  E  i  the  one  man  in  the  monarchical  family  giving  laws,  and  the  many  in  the  popular 
of  laws,  snJ   family  doing  no  more,  it  may  in  this  fenfe  be  indifferently  faid,  that  all  laws  are  made  by 
ooveinment      ^^^^^^      ^^^  y^  is  plain  that  where  the  law  is  made  by  one  man,  there  it  may  be  unmade  by 
onetnan-;  fo  that  the  man  is  not  gover7t'd  by  the  law,  but  the  law  by  the  man  ;  which 
amounts  to  the  government  of  the  man,  and  not  of  the  law  :  wberas  the  law  being  not  to 
be  made  but  by  the  many,  no  man  is  govern" d  by  another  man,  but  by  that  only  which  is 
the  common  inter  eft ;  by  which  means  this,  amounts  to  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men. 
The  faclitv  TH  AT  the  politics  may  not  be  thought  an  unneceffary  or  difficult  art,  if  thefe  frin- 

that  is  in  irae    ciples  be  lefs  than  obvious  and  undeniable,  even  to  any  woman  that  knows  what  belongs  to. 
politics.     -      houfekeeping,  I  confefs  I  have  no  more  to  fay.     But  in  cafe  what  has  bin  faid  be  to  all 
forts  and  capacitys  evident,    it  is  vioft  humbly  fubmitted  to  princes  and  parlaments, 
•whether,  without  violence  or  removing  of  property,  they  can  make  a  popular  jamily  of  the 
monarchical,  or  a  monarchical  family  of  the  popular  ?  or,  whether  that  be  pratlicable  or 
poffible  in  a  nation,  upon  the  like  balance  or  foundation  in  property,  which  is  not  in  a  fa- 
mily ?'  a  family  being  but  a  fmaller  fcciety  or  nation,  and  a  nation  but  a  greater  fociety  or 
family. 
The  difference       T  H  AT  vjhich  is  ufually  anfwer^d  to  this  point,  is,  that  the  fix  or  ten,  thus  agreeing 
between  a        to  make  one  family,  muft  have  fom  fteward  ;  and  to  make  fuch  a  fteward  in  a  nation,  is 
foverain  lord,   (g  make  a  king.     But  this  is  to  imagin  that  the  fteward  of  a  family  is  not  anfwerahle  to 
^^ilrat"'th        the  mafters  of  it,  or  to  them  upon  whofe  eftates  (and  not  upon  his  own)  he  defrays  the 
I'upreine.  whole  charge :  for  otherwife  this  ftewardjhip  cannot  amount  to  dominion,  but  muft  com 

only  to  the  true  nature  of  magiftracy,  and  indeed  of  annual  magiftracy  in  a  com::  onwealth; 
feeing  that  fuch  accounts  in  the  year's  end,  at  far  theft,  ufe  to  be  caJculated,  and  that  the 
fteward,  body  and  eftate,  is  anfwerable  for  the  fame  to  the  proprietors  or  mafters  ;  who 
alfo  have  the  undoubted  right  of  conftituling  fuch  another  fteward  or  ftewards  as  to  them 
ftjall  feem  good,  or  of  prolonging  the  office  of  the  fame. 
Wheietheart        NOW,  where  a  nation  is  caft,  by  the  unfeen  ways  of  providence,  into  a  difcrder  of 
oflawjjiving    government,  the  duty  of  fuch  particularly  as  are  elciJed  by  the  people,  is  not  fo  much  to 
16  neceil..ry.       regard  what  has  bin,  as  to  provide  for  the  fupreme  law,  or  for  the  fafety  of  the  people, 

which  eonjijis  in  the  true  art  of  lawgiving. 

The  art  of  T  H  E  art  cf'hxwglving  is  of  two  kinds;  the  one  (as  I  may  fay)  falfe,  the  other  true. 

lawgiving  is      The  ftrftcojififts  in  the  reduction  cf  the  balance  to  arbitrary  fuperftrvMures  ;  %vhich  requires 

o't  two  kinds,    'violence,  as  being  contrary  to  nature  :  the  other  in  erecting  neceffary  fuperftru£lures,  that 

is,  fuch  as  are  confcrmahle  to  the  balance  or  foundation  j  which,  being  purely  natural, 

rerjui'res  that  alt'  interpofition  of  force  be  removed. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Confidering  the  Principles  or  Balance  of  National  Governments  ;  ivilh  the 

different  Kinds  of  the  fame. 

^T'HE  heaven,  fays  David,  even  the  heavens  are  the  Lord's;  but  the  earth  has  he     Chap.  I. 
given  to  the  children  of  men  :  yet,  lays  God  to  the  father  of  thefe  children.  In  the    1      -  .      .' 
fweat  of  thy  face  JJoalt  thou  eat  thy  bread.     Dii  laborantibus  fua  munera  vendunt.     This  Pfal.  115. 16. 
donation  of  the  earth  to  man  corns  to  a  kind  of  felling  it  for  INDUSTRY,  a  trea-   T^e  original 
fure  which  feems  to  purchafe  of  God  himfelf.     From  the  different  kinds  and  fuc-  Gen?3!'ia'. 
ceffes  of  this  induftry,  whether  in  arms,  or  in  other  exercifes  of  the  mind  or  body, 
derives  the  natural  equity  of  dominion  or  property;  and  from  the  legal  eftablifli- 
ment  or  diftribution  of  this  property   (be  it  more  or  lefs  approaching  towards  the 
natural  equity  of  the  fame)  procedes  all  government. 

THt  diftribution  of  property,  fo  fiir  as  it  regards  the  nature  or  procreation  of  The  balance 
government,  lys  in  the  overbalance  of  the  fame  :  juft  as  a  man,  who  has  two  thou-  °f  ^"JP'fe 
land  pounds  a  year,  may  have  a  retinue,  and  confequently  a  ftrength,  that  is  three   property. 
times  greater  than  his  who  enjoys  but  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Not  to  Ipeak 
at  this  time  of  mony,  which  in  fmall  territorys  may  be  of  a  like  effedl :   but  to  infift 
upon  the  main,  which  is  property  in  land,  the  overbalance  of  this,  as  it  was  at  firft 
conftituted,  or  coms  infenfibly  to  be  chang'd  in  a  nation,  may  be  efpecially  of  three 
kinds  ;  that  is,  in  one,  in  the  few,  or  in  the  many. 

The  overbalance  of  land,  three  to  one  or  therabouts,  in  one  man  ao-ainft  the  The  genera- 
whole  people,  creates  abfolute  monarchy  ;  as  when  Joseph  had  purchas'd  all  the   |'0"  °f  ^bio- 
lands  of  the  Mgyptians  for  Pharaoh.     The  conftitution  of  a  people  in   this  and  c),' 
fuch  cafes,  is  capable  of  intire  fervitude.     Buy  us  and  our  land  for  bread,  andzveand  Gen.  4-.  ij. 
our  land  will  be  fervants  to  Pharaoh. 

Thl  overbalance  of  land  to  the  fame,  proportion,  in  the  few  againft  the  whole  Th?  genera- 
people,    creates  ariftocracy,  or  regulated  monarchy,  as  of  late  in  England:    and  ti"n  ot  rega- 
hereupon  fays  Samuel  to  the  people  oi  Ifrael,  when  they  would  have  a  king.  He    ^^'-^"  ■"°"^''- 
ivill  take  your  fields,  even  the  befi  of  them,  end  give  them  to  his  fervants.     The  confti-   1  Sa'm.  8. 
tution  of  a  people  in  this  and  the  like  cafes,  is  *  neither  capable  of  intire  liberty, 
nor  of  intire  fervitude. 

The  overbalance  of  land  to  the  fame  proportion  in  the  people,  or  wliere  neither  The  genera- 
one  nor  the  few  overbalance  the  whole  people,  creates  popular  gove:nment -,  as  in  '0"'J*P=^P'- 
the  divifion  of  the  land  oi  Canaan  to  the  whole  people  of  Ifracl  by  lot.     'J'he  con-  „,„„'(_ 
ftitution  of  a  people  in  this  and  the  like  caie?,  is  capable  of  intire  freedom,  nay, 
not  capable  of  any  other  fettlement ;  it  being  certain,   that  if  a  monarch,  or  fingle 
perfon  in  fuch  a  ftate,  thro  the  corruption  or  improvidence  of  their  councils,  might 
carry  it-,  yet  by  the  i rrefi ft ible  force  of  nature,  or  the  reaion  alleg'd  by  Mosf.s  (I  Namb.  n. 
am  not  elk  to  bear  all  this  people  akne,  beccufe  it  is  too  I.ecvy  for  nu)  he  could  not  '  + 
keep  it;  but  cut  of  the  deep  waters  would  cry  to  them,  whofe  feet  he  had  lluck  in 
the  mire. 


*  Nee  tctani  l.bertatvm  nee  totani  fi-r.  ituie.n  pti  pon'.'nt.     Tacit. 
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THE  ART  OF  LAWGIVING. 

Wherever  the  bal?.nce  of  a  government  lys,  there  naturally  is  the  militia  of 
the  fame  -,  and  againft  him  or  them  wherin  the  militia  is  naturally  lodg'd,  there  can 
be  no  negative  vote. 

If  a  prince  holds  the  ovejbalance,  as  in  T'urky,  in  him  is  the  militia,  as  the  Ja- 
nizarys  and  Timariots.  if  a  nobility  has  the  overbalance,  the  militia  is  in  them, 
as  among  us  was  feen  in  the  barons  wars,  and  thofe  of  Tork  and  Lancr.fier  ;  and  in 
Frame  is  feen,  when  any  confiderable  part  of  that  nobility  reb^fUing,  they  are  not 
to  be  rediK'd,  but  by  the  major  part  of  their  order  adiiering  to  the  king. 

If  the  people  has  the  overbalance,  which  they  had  in  Ifrael,  the  militia  is  in 
them  ;  as  in  the  four  hundred  thoufand  firft  decreeing,  and  tiien  waging  war  againft 
Bt"/!Jamin:  where  it  may  be  inquir'd,  what  power  there  was  on  earth  having  a  ne- 
gative voice  to  this  affembly  ?  this  always  holds  where  there  is  fettleraent,  or  where 
a  government  is  natural.  Where  there  is  no  fettlement,  or  where  the  government 
is  iinnatural,  it  procedes  irom  one  ot  thele  two  cuufes  ;  either  an  imperfeftion  in 
the  balance,  or  elfe  fuch  a  corrtvption  in  the  lawgivers,  wherby  a  governonent  is  in- 
ftituted  contrary  to  the  balance. 

Imperfections  of  the  balance,  that  is,  where  it  is  not  good  or  down  weight, 
caufe  imperfeft  governments ;  as  thofe  of  the  Roman  and  of  the  Florentin  people, 
and  thofe  of  the  Hehreiv  kings  and  Roman  emperors,  being  each  exceding  bloody, 
or  at  Icaft  turbulent. 

GovtRNMENT  againft  the  balance  in  one,  is  tyranny,  as  that  of  the  Athenian 
PisiSTRATus  :  in  the  few  it  is  oligarchy,  as  that  of  the  Roman  Decemvirs  ;  in  the 
many  anarchy,  as  that  under  the  Neapolitan  Mazin.llo. 

Wherevei  ,  thro  caufes  unforefeen  by  human  providence,  the  balance  corns  to 
be  intirely  chang'd,  it  is  the  more  immediatly  to  be  attributed  to  Divine  Pro- 
vidence: and  fince  God  cannot  will  the  necelfary  caufe,  but  he  muft  alfo  will  the 
neceflary  effedl  or  confequence,  what  government  Ibever  is  in  the  neceflaiy  direftion 
of  the  balance,  the  fame  is  of  Divine  right.  Wherfore,  t'lO  of  the  Ijraelits  God 
fays,  Tkey  have  fet  up  kings^  but  not  by  me ;  they  have  made  princes ,  and  I  knew  it  not , 
yet,  to  the  fmall  countries  adjoining  to  the  /iffyrian  empire,  he  fays,  Now  have  I 
given  all  thefe  lands  into  the  hand  of  the  king  0/ Babylon  my  fervant — Serve  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  live. 


CHAP.     IL 

Sbezving  the  Variation  of  the  Englifh  Balance. 


TH  E  land  in  poflcfljon  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  England,  till  Henry  'jth, 
cannot  be  efteem'd  to  have  overbalanc'd  thofe  held  by  the  people  lefs  than 
four  to  one.  Wheras  in  our  days,  the  clergy  being  deftroy'd,  the  lands  in  pofTef- 
lion  of  the  people  overbalance  thofe  held  by  the  nobihty,  at  leaft,  nine  in  ten.  In 
fliewing  how  this  change  came  about,  fom  would  have  it  that  I  afilim.e  to  my  felf 
more  than  my  fliare  ;  tho  they  do  not  find  me  delivering  that  which  muft  rely  upon 
authority,  and  not  vouching  my  authors.  But  Henry  the  Seventh  being  confcious 
of  infirmity  in  his  title,  yet  finding  with  what  ftrength  and  vigcT  he  was  brought 
in  by  the  nobility,  conceiv'd  jcaloufys  of  the  like  power  in  cafe  of  a  decay  or 

change 
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cfiAnge  of  affeftions.  Nonduni  orhis  adoraverat  Remain.  The  lords  yet  led  country 
lives,  their  houfes  were  open  to  retainers,  men  experienc'd  in  military  an"  irs,  and 
capable  ot'  commanding ;  their  hofpitality  was  the  delight  of  their  tenants,  who  by 
their  tenures  or  dependence  were  oblig'd  to  follow  their  1  rds  in  arms.  So  that, 
this  being  the  militia  of  the  nation,  a  few  noblemen  difcontented  could  at  any  time' 
levy  a  great  army ;  the  effeft  wherof,  both  in  the  barons  wars,  and  thofe  of  Tcrk 
and  Lanco.Jier^  had  been  well  known  to  divers  kings.  This  ftate  of  affairs  was 
that  which  inabl'd  Henry  the  Seventh  to  make  his  adva-vage  of  troublcfom  tim.es, 
and  the  frequent  unrulinefs  of  retainers ;  while,  under  the  prerence  of  curbing  riots, 
he  obtain'd  the  pafTmg  of  fuch  laws  as  did  cut  off  t  efc  retainers,  wherby  the  no- 
bility wiioUy  loft  their  officers.  Then,  whcras  the  dependence  of  the  people  upon 
their  lords  was  of  a  ftrift  ty  or  nature,  he  found  means  to  loofen  this  alfo  by  laws, 
which  he  obtain'd  upon  as  fair  a  pretence,  even  that  of  population.  T\m^  faryns  Verulam. 
tvere  fo  brought  to  aftandard.,  thai  the  hcufes  being  kept  up,  each  of  them  did  of  necejfily  ^-  !• 
inforce  a  dweller  ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  laid  to  each  houfe,  did  of  neceffity  inforce 
that  dweller  not  to  be  a  hegger  or  cottager,  hit  a  nian  able  to  keep  ferz-ants,  end  fet  the 
plow  on  going.  By  which  means  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  this  nation  came  in  effe5l  to 
he  amortiz'd  to  the  hold  of  the  yeomanry,  cr  middle  people,  wherot  confilled  the  main 
body  of  the  militia,  hereby  incredibly  advanced  •,  and  which  henceforth,  like  cleaner 
underwood  lefs  choak'd  by  their  Jladdles,  began  to  grov/  excedingly.  But  the  nobility, 
v.'ho  by  the  former  laws  had  loft  their  offices,  by  this  loft  their  foldiery.  Yet  re- 
main'd  to  them  their  eftates,  till  the  lame  prince  introducing  the  ftatutes  for  aliena- 
tions, thele  alio  became  loofe  ;  and  the  lords  lefs  taken  (for  the  reaibns  fnewn)  with 
their  country  lives,  where  their  trains  were  clip'd,  by  degrees  became  more  refident 
at  court,  where  greater  pomp  and  expence  by  the  ftatutes  of  alienations  began  to 
plume  them  of  their  eftates.  The  coui't  was  yet  at  Bridcwel,  nor  rcach'd  London 
any  fartlaer  than  Temple-  Bar.  The  latter  grov/th  of  this  city,  and  in  that,  the  de- 
clining of  the  balance  to  popularity,  derives  from  the  decay  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  clergy.  In  the  reign  of  the  fucceding  king  were  abbys  (than  which  nothing 
more  dwarfs  a  people;  demolifh'd.  I  did  not,  I  do  not  attribute  the  effetfls  of  thefe 
things  thus  far  to  my  own  particular  obfervation  ;  but  always  did,  and  do  attribute 
a  fenfe  thereof  to  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  wiidom  of  her  council. 
There  is  yet  living  teftimony,  that  the  ruin  of  the  Englifh  monarchy,  thro  the 
caufes  m.ention'd,  was  frequently  attributed  to  Henry  the  Seventh  by  Sir  Henry 
WoTTON  ;  which  tradition  is  not  unlike  to  have  defcended  to  him  from  the  qi«;en's 
council.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  having  the  fenfe  of  a  thing,  and  making 
a  right  ufe  of  that  ienfe.  Let  a  man  read  Plutarch  in  the  lives  of  Acts,  and  of 
the  Gracchi,  there  can  be'no  plainer  demonftration  of  the  Lacedemonian  or  Roman 
balance  ;  yet  read  his  difcourfe  of  government  in  his  morals,  and  he  has  forgot  it : 
he  makes  no  ufe,  no  mention  at  all  of  any  fuch  thing.  Who  could  have  bin  plainer 
upon  this  point  than  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  where,  to  prove  that  the  kings  of 
Egypt  were  not  eleclive  but  hereditary,  he  alleges  that  if  the  kings  of  Egypt  had 
bin  elective,  the  children  of  Pharaoh  jnufi  have  bin  more  mighty  than  the  king,  as  ^'f^  oftlie 
landlords  of  all  Egypt,  and  the  king  himfelf  their  tenant?  yet  when  he  coins  to  fpeak  ^^°  '  ?*"'• 
of  government,  he  has  no  regard  to,  no  remembrance  of  any  fuch  principle.  In 
Mr.  Silden's  titles  of  honor,  he  has  demonftrated  the  Englifh  balance  of  the 
peerage,  without  making  any  application  of  it,  or  indeed  perceiving  it  there,  or 
in  times  when  the  defeft  of  the  fame  came  to  give  io  full  a  fenfe  of  it.     The  like 
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might  be  made  apparent  in  Aristotle,  in  M.^chiavel,  in  my  lord  Verulam, 
in  all,  in  any  politician  :  there  is  not  one  of  them  in  whom  may  not  be  found  as 
right  a  fenfe  of  this  principle,  as  in  this  prefent  narrative ;  or  in  whom  may  be 
found  a  righter  ufe  of  it  than  was  made  by  any  of  the  partys  thus  far  concern'd  in 
M.  D.l.  I.  this  llory,  or  by  queen  Emzabeth  and  her  council.  If  a  prince,  fays  a  great  au- 
■  *°*  thor,  to  reform  a  government  were  oblig'd  to  depefe  himfelf  be  might,  in  itegletliir/  of 

it,  be  capable  of  fom  excufe  ;  but  reformation  of  government  being  that  with  which  a 
principality  may  ft  and,  he  deferves  no  excufe  at  all.  It  is  not  indeed  obferv'd  by  this 
author  that  where  by  reafon  of  the  declination  of  the  balance  to  popularity,  the  ftate 
requires  reformation  in  the  fuperftrudures,  there  the  prince  cannot  rightly  reform, 
unlefs  from  foverain  power  he  defcends  to  a  principality  in  a  commonwealth  :  ne- 
verthelefs  upon  the  like  occafions  this  fails  not  to  be  found  fo  in  nature  and  expe- 
rience. The  growth  of  the  people  of  England,  fince  the  ruins  mention'd  of  the  no- 
bility and  the  clergy  came  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  more  than  flood 
with  the  intereft,  or  indeed  the  nature  or  pofllbility  of  a  well  founded  or  durable 
monarchy ;  as  was  prudently  perceiv'd,  but  withal  temporiz'd  by  her  council,  who 
(if  the  truth  of  her  government  be  rightly  weigh'd)  leem  rather  to  have  put  her 
upon  the  exercife  of  principality  in  a  commonwealth,  than  of  foverain  power  in  a 
monarchy.  Certain  it  is  that  flie  courted  not  her  nobility,  nor  gave  her  mind  (as 
do  monarchs  feated  upon  the  like  foundation)  to  balance  her  great  men,  or  reflett 
upon  their  power  nov/  inconfiderable  ;  but  rul'd  wholly,  with  an  art  flie  had  to 
high  perfeftion,  by  humoring  and  bleffing  her  people.  For  this  mere  fliadow  of  a 
commonwealth  is  Aie  yet  famous,  and  fhall  ever  be  fo ;  tho  had  flie  introduc'd  the 
full  perfeiftion  of  the  orders  requifit  to  popular  government,  her  fame  had  bin 
greater.  Firfh,  fhe  had  eftablifli'd  fuch  a  principality  to  her  fucceflbrs,  as  they 
might  have  retain'd.  Secondly,  this  principality  (the  commonwealth,  as  Rome  of 
The  feat  RoM'jLus,  bcirig  born  of  fuch  a  parent)  might  have  recain'd  the  royal. dignity  and 
cooncil  of  revenue  to  the  full,  both  improv'd  and  difcharg'd  of  all  envy.  Thirdly,  it  had 
cnice    35       fav'd  all  the  blood  and  confulion,  which  thro  this  negleft  in  licr  and  her  i'ucceffors, 

the  lovcTJin  .  ^ 

power,  and  ^as  fmce  iffii'd.  Fourthly,  it  had  bequeath'd  to  the  people  a  light  not  fo  natural 
the  duke  the  by  them  to  be  difcover'd,  which  is  a  great  pity.  For  even  as  the  many,  thro  the 
fnveraia  difference  of  opinions  that  muft  needs  abound  among  them,  are  not  apt  to  introduce  a  go- 

m"i/']  vcrnment,  as  not  underftanding  the  good  of  it :  fo  the  many,  having  by  trial  or  experience 

q.  once  attained  to  this  underftanding,  agree  not  to  quit  fuch  a  government.     And  laftly,  it 

had  plac'd  this  nation  in  that  perfeift  felicity,  which,  lb  far  as  concerns  mere  pru- 
dence, is  in  the  power  of  human  nature  to  enjoy.  To  this  queen  fucceded  king 
James,  who  likewife  rcgardlefs  of  this  point  (into  which  neverthelefs  he  fiW  fo  far 
as  not  feldom  to  propliefy  fad  things  to  his  fuccelTors)  neither  his  new  peerage, 
which  in  abundance  he  created,  nor  the  old  avaii'd  him  any  thing  againft  that 
dread  wherin,  more  freely  tlian  prudently,  he  difcover'd  himielf  to  ftand  of  par- 
laments,  as  now  mere  popular  councils,  and  running  to  popularity  of  government 
like  a  bowl  down  a  hill;  not  fo  much,  I  may  fay,  of  malice  prepens'd,  as  by  na- 
tural inftinft,  wherof  the  petition  of  right,  well  confider'd,  is  a  iufficient  teftimony. 
All  perfualion  of  court  eloquence,  all  patience  for  fuch,  as  but  look'd  that  way, 
was  now  loft.  There  remain'd  nothing  to  the  deftruiSlion  of  a  monarchy,  retaining 
but  the  name,  more  than  a  prince  who  by  contending  fhould  make  the  people  to 
feel  thofe  advantages  which  they  could  not  fee.  And  this  happen'd  in  the  next 
king,  who  too  fecure  in  that  undoubted  right  wherby  he  was  advanc'd  to  a  throne 

v/hich 
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which  had  no  foundation,  dar'd  to  put  this  to  an  unfeafonable  trial ;  on  whom    Chap.  IL 

therfore  fell  the  tower  in  Silo.     Nor  may  we  think  that  they  upon  v/hom  this  tov  tr   « « '. 

fell,  were  finners  above  all  men ;  but  that  we,  unlels  we  repent,  and  look  better 
to  the  true  foundations,  muft  likewife  perifh.  We  have  had  latter  pnnces,  la.ter 
parlaments.  In  what  have  they  excel'd,  or  where  are  they  i"  the  balance  not  cun- 
fider'd,  no  effeftual  work  can  be  made  as  to  fettlement ;  and  confider'd,  as  n  now 
Hands  in  E77gLind.,  requires  to  fettlement  no  lefs  than  the  liiperftruifiures  natural  to- 
popular  government :  and  the  fuperftrudtures  natural  to  popular  govtrmiient  require 
no  lefs  than  the  higheft  fkill  or  art  that  is  in  political  architecture.  The  fum  of 
which  particular  amounts  to  this.  That  the  fafety  of  the  people  of  England  is  now 
plainly  cad  upon  flcill  or  fufficiency  in  political  architecture  :  it  is  not  enough  ther- 
tore,  that  there  are  honed  men  addifted  to  all  the  good  ends  of  a  commonwealth, 
unlefs  there  be  fkill  alfo  in  the  formation  of  thole  proper  mean^  v/herby  fuch  ends 
may  be  attain'd.  Which  is  a  fad,  but  a  true  account ;  tuis  being  in  all  experience, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  all  politicians,  that  wherof  the  many  are  incapable.  And 
tho  the  meaneft  citizen,  not  informing  the  commonwealth  of  what  he  knows,  or 
conceives  to  concern  its  fafety,  commits  a  hainous  crime  againft  God  and  his 
country ;  yet  fuch  is  the  temper  of  later  times,  that  a  man,  having  offer'd  any 
light  in  this  particular,  has  fcap'd  well  enough,  if  he  be  defpis'd  and  not  ruin'd. 

But  to  procedc  :  if  the  balance,  or  ftate  of  property  in  a  nation,  be  the  efficient 
caufe  of  government,  and,  the  balance  being  not  fix'd,  the  government  (as  by  the 
prefent  narrative  is  evinc'd)  muft  remain  inronftant  or  floting  ;  then  the  procefs  in 
tiie  formation  of  a  government  muft  be  lirft  by  a  fixation  of  the  balance,  and  next 
by  erefting  fuch  fuperftruftures  as  to  the  nature  tlierof  are  neceflary. 

CHAR     III. 

Of  Fixation  of  the  Balance^  or  is/"  Agrarian  Lanvs. 

I"plXATJON   of  the  balance  of  propertv  is  not  to  be  provided  for  but  by 
"'     laws  ;  and  the  laws,  wherby  fuch  a  provifion   is  made,  are  commonly  call'd 
Agrarian  la-ws.     Now  as  governments,  thro  the  divers  balance  of  property,  are  of 
divers   or  contrary  natures,  that  is   monarchical  or   popular-,    fo  are   fuch   laws. 
Monarchy  requires  of  the  ftandard  of  property,  that  it  be  vaft  and  great-,  and  of 
Agrarian  laws,  that  they  hinder  recefs  or  diminution,  at  leaft   in   lb  much  as   is 
therby  intail'd  upon  honor  :   but  popular  govc  nmeiit  requires,  that  the  ftanJard  be 
moderat,  and  that  its  agrarian  prevent  accumulation.     In  a  territory  not  exceding  It  is  ^t  pre- 
England  in  revenue,  if  the  balance  be  in  more  hands  than  three  hundred,  it  is  de-  i,\,"V"  ^°'^ 
dining  from  monarchy  -,  and  if  it  be  in  ftwer  than  five  thoufand  hands,  it  is  fvverv-   without  fixs- 
ing  from  a  commonwealth  :  which  as  to  this  point  may  fuffice  at  prefent.  tion  may  coia 
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C  H  A  P.    IV. 

Shelving  the  SxiperJlruBiires  of  Governments. 

Book  I.  'nr^  HAT  the  policy  or  fuperftrudures  of  all  abfolute  monarchs,  more  par- 
\__ — ,— — ;  J_  ticularly  of  the  eaftern  empires,  are  not  only  contain'd,  but  meliorated  in  the 
The  fufcr-  Tnrkijlj  government,  requires  no  farther  proof  than  to  compare  them  :  but  becaufe 
"hn"^  '  °^  fuch  a  work  would  not  ly  in  a  fmall  compafs,  it  Ihall  fuffice  for  this  time  to  fay, 
narchy.  '•'^^'-  ''-"-'^  fuperllrudlures  of  government  as  are  natural  to  an  abfolute  prince,  or  the 

fole  landlord  of  a  large  territory,  require  for  the  firft  ftory  of  the  building,  that, 
what  demeans  he  (hall  think  fit  to  referve  being  fet  apart,  the  reft  be  divided  into 
horfe  quarters  or  military  farms,  for  life  or  at  will,  and  not  otherwife :  and  that 
Timariots.  every  tenant  for  every  hundred  pounds  a  year  fo  held,  be,  by  condition  of  his  te- 
nure, oblig'd  to  attend  his  foverain  lord  in  perfon,  in  arms,  and  at  his  proper  coft 
and  charges,  with  one  horfe,  fo  often,  and  lb  long  as  he  Ihall  be  commanded  upon 
fervice.  Thefe  among  the  Turks  are  call'd  timariots. 
Eeglcrbeg5.  The  fecond  Itory  requires,  that  thefe  horfe  quarters,  or  military  farms,  be  di- 

vided by  convenient  precinfts  or  proportions  into  diftinft  provinces  ;  and  that  each 
province  have  one  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of  the  fame,  at  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  his  grand  fignior,  or  for  three  years  and  no  longer.  Such  among  the 
Turks  (unlefs  by  additional  honors  they  be  call'd  bafiaws  or  viziers)  are  the  be- 
glerbegs. 
Janiza'ys  a  d  FoR  the  third  ftory,  there  muft  of  neceffity  be  a  mercenary  army  confifting  both 
(pah)s.  of  horfe  and  foot,  for  the  guard  of  the  prince's  perfon,  and  for  the  guard  of  his 

empire  ;  by  keeping  the  governors  of  provinces  fo  divided,  that  they  be  not  fuffer'd 
to  lay  their  arms  or  heads  togetlier,  or  to  hold  correfpondence  or  intelligence  with 
one  another.  Which  mercenary  army  ought  not  to  be  conftituted  of  fuch  as  have 
already  contracSled  fom  other  intcrell  :  but  to  confift  of  men  fo  educated  from  their 
very  childhood,  as  not  to  know  that  they  have  any  other  parent,  or  native  country, 
than  the  prince  and  his  empire.  Such  among  the  Turks  are  the  foot  c2i\Y^  janiza- 
rys,  and  the  horfe  call'd  fpahys. 
The  divan  The  prince  accommodated  with  a  privy  council,  confifting  of  fuch  as  have  bin 

and  ihe  grand  governors  of  provinces,  is  the  topftone  :  this  council  among  the  Turks  is  call'd  the 
fignior.  divan^  and  this  prince  the  ^r/7«i_//^K/cr. 

Thefuper-  Tii£  fuperftruftures  proper  to  a  regulated  monarchy,  or  to  the  government  of  a 

fliu.'^urcsof     prince  (three  or  four  hundred  of  whofe  nobility,  or  of  whofe  nobility  and  clei-gy 

regulated  j^q^  three  parts   in  four  of  the  territory)  muft  either  be  by  his  perlbnal  influence 

monarchy.  ,      ,  ^,  ,         •  r       x 

upon  the  balance,  or  by  virtue  ot  orders. 

If  a  prince,  by  eafing  his  nobility  of  taxes,  and  feeding  rhem  with  fuch  as  are 
extorted  from  the  people,  can  fo  accommodat  their  ambition  and  avarice  with 
great  offices  and  commands,  that  a  party  rebelling,  he  can  overbalance  and  reduce 
them  by  a  greater  part  of  their  own  order,  he  may  have  greater  power  and  lefs  fe- 
curity,  as  at  prefent  in  France. 

The  fafer  way  of  this  government  is  by  orders  -,  and  the  orders  proper  to  it  fpe- 
cially  confift  of  a  hereditary  fenat  of  the  nobility,  admitting  alfo  of  the  clergy,  and 

of 
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xjf  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  made  up  of  the  lords  menial  fervants,  or  fuch  as 
by  tenure  and  for  livelihood  have  immediat  dependence  upon  them,  as  formerly  in 
England. 

An  ariftocracy,  or  ftate  of  nobility,  to  exclude  the  people,  mu ft  govern  by  a  No  fuch  thip<t 
king  ;  or  to  exclude  a  king,  muft  govern  by  the  people :  nor  is  there,  without  a  as  pure  ariilc- 
fenat  or  mixture  of  ariftocracy,  any  popular  government.     Whence,  tho  for  dil-  '^''^'^y-  °''  P"re 
courfe  fake,  politicians  fpeak  of  pure  ariftocracy,  and  pure  democracy,  there  is  no     ""^'^''^'^y' 
fuch  thing  as  either  of  thefe  in  nature  or  example. 

Where  the  people  are  not  overbalanc'd  by  one  man,  or  by  the  few,  they  are  Thefuper- 
not  capable  of  any  other  fuperftruftures  of  government,  or  of  any  other  juft  and   flruflures  of 
quiet  fettlement  whatfoever,  than  of  fuch  only  as  confifts  of  a  fenat  as  their  coun-  P°P"'^''  &°" 
fillors,  of  themfelves  or  their  reprefentatives  as  foverain  lords,  and  of  a  magiftracy 
anfwerable  to  the  people,  as  diftributers  and  executioners  of  the  laws  made  by  the 
people.     And  thus  much  is  of  abfolute  neceftity  to  any  or  every  government,  tha5 
is  or  can  be  properly  call'd  a  commonwealth,  whether  it  be  well  or  ill  order'd. 

But  the  neceflary  definition  of  a  commonwealth,  any  thing  well  order'd^   is^   Definition  of 
That  it  is  a  government  confifting  of  the  fenat  propofmg,  the  people  refolving,  and   a  well-order'd  ■■ 
the  magiftracy  executing.  *^°'"i?i,''"' 

Magistracy  is  a  ftile  proper  to  the  executive  part :  yet  becaufe  in  a  difcourfe   Diftinfiion  of 
of  this  kind  it  is  hardly  avoidable,  but  that  fuch  as  are  of  the  propofing  or  refolving  magiftracy, 
affemblys,  will  be  fomtimes  compriz'd  under  this  name  or  ftile,  it  ftiall  be  enough 
for  excufe  to  fay,  that  magiftracy  may  be  efteem'd  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  proper 
or  executive,  the  other  improper  or  legiflative. 

A  sENAT  may  confift  of  a  hereditary  order,  eleftive  for  life  by  it  felf,  or  by  fom  Senats,  and 
magiftrat  or  magiftrats  of  the  fame ;  as  the  fenat  of  Roiae  confified  of  the  patrician  'heir  kinds, 
order  therinto  eligible,  firft  by  the  confuls,  and  then  by  the  cenlbrs.  A  fenat  may 
confift  of  lenators  eleded  by  the  people  for  life,  as  that  of  Lacedemon :  it  may  con- 
fift of  fenators  eligible  by  the  people  for  terms,  without  any  vacation  or  interval,  as 
the  fenat  of /^#«zV^ ;  or  with  intervals,  as  the  fenat  of  yf/Z.^^/w,  which  alfo  for  another 
difference  v/as  elected  by  lot. 

A  POPULAR  aflembly  may  confift  of  the  whole  people,  as  the  great  council  of  Popul'ra'"- 
Venice  (for  the  Venetians,  tho  call'd,  in  refpeft  of  their  fubie6ts,  nobility,  are  all  ftmWys,  an-d- 

,        r  1         u-L-  ■   ■>  A    •        1  lis  r  ■  •  their  k;nds.  . 

that  tree  people  which  is  compnz  d  in  that  commonwealth)  or  ot  a  rcpretentative» 
as  in  Ifrael.  Again,  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  may  be  for  life,  as  in  the  par- 
ticular citys  or  foveraintys  of  Holland^  improperly  call'd  Icnats  -,  or  it  may  be  upon 
rotation,  that  is  to  fay,  by  changes  or  courfes,  as  that  of  Ifrael,  and  the  prefent  re»- 
prefentative  in  England ;  it  may  alfo  be  by  lot,  as  the  Roman  tribes  call'd  the  pre^ 
rogative,  and  the  Jure  vacate. 

To  fpeak  of  magiftrats  in  a  commonwealth,  and  all  their  kinds,  were  to.begin  Si:premeTiin-> 
an  endJefs  difcourle  ;  the  prefent  I  fhall  therfore  confine  to  fuch  only  as  may  be  filarTind", 
call'd  fupreme  magiftrats.  The  fupreme  magiftracy- of-  a  commonwealth  may  be 
in  one  or  more  ;  and  it  may  be  for  life,  or  for  terms  and  vacations.  In  one  eledlive 
by  the  people  for  life  •,  as  in  the  duke  oi  Venice^  whofc  fonftion  is  civil  and  not  mi- 
litary. In  two  hereditarily  ■,  as  in  the  two  kings  o{  Lacedemon,  whole  function  was 
rather  military  than  civil.  In  nine  annually  elcftive  by  the  people  :  as  in  the  nine 
princes  or  archons  ot  Athens.  In  two  annually  eleded  by  the  people  -,  as  the  Ro* 
man  confuls,  v/hofe  power  was  both  military  and  civil.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  in 
one  or  more,  for  life,  or  for  terms  and  vacations,  as  fhall  beft  fute  with  the  occafion, 
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SoM  commonwealths  confifl:  of  diftindt  foveraintys,  as  S-zvi/zerland  and  Holland  •, 
others  are  coUefted  rnto  one  and  the  fame  fovcrainty,  as  mofl:  of  the  reft.  Again, 
fom  commonwealths  have  bin  upon  rotation  or  courfes  in  the  reprefentative  only, 
as  Ifrael :  others  in  the  magiftracy  only,  as  Rome.  Som  in  the  fenat  and  in  tlie 
magiftracy,  as  Athens  and  Venice :  others  in  fom  part  of  the  magiftracy,  and  in 
others  not,  as  Lacedemon  in  the  ephori,  and  not  in  the  kings  ;  and  Venice  not  in  the 
duke,  nor  in  the  procuratoriy  but  in  ail  the  reft.  Holland^  except  in  the  eledtion  of 
ftates  provincial  (which  is  emergent)  admits  not  of  any  rotation  or  courfes.  There 
may  be  a  commonwealth  admitting  of  rotation  throout,  as  in  the  fenat,  in  the  repre- 
fentative, and  in  the  magiftracy ;  as  that  propos'd  in  Oceana. 

Rotation,  if  it  be  perfefc,  is  equal  eledion  by,  and  fuccefllon  of  the  whole 
people  to  the  magiftracy  by  terms  and  vacations. 

EQi^fAL  eleftion  may  be  by  lot,  as  that  of  the  fenat  of  Athens  ;  by  fufFrage,  as  that 
of  Lacedemon  ;  or  by  ballot,  as  that  of  Venice,  which  of  all  others  is  the  moft  equal. 

The  ballot,  as  it  is  us'd  in  Venice,  confifts  of  a  lot  ^  whence  procedes  the  right 
of  propofing,  and  of  an  unfeen  way  of  fufFrage,  or  of  refolving. 

From  the  wonderful  variety  of  parts,  and  the  difference  of  mixture  (hitherto 
fcarce  touch'd  by  any)  refult  thofe  admirable  differences  that  are  in  the  conftitution 
and  genius  of  popular  governments  •,  fom  being  for  defence,  fom  for  increafe  ;  fom 
more  equal,  others  inequal ;  fom  turbulent  and  fechtious,  others,  like  foft  ftreams, 
in  a  perpetual  tranquillity. 

That  v/hich  caufes  innat  fedition  in  a  commonwealth,  is  inequality  ;  as  in  RomCy 
where  the  fenat  oppreft  the  people.  But  if  a  commonwealth  be  perfectly  equal,  it 
is  void  of  fedition,  and  has  attain'd  to  perfeftion,  as  being  void  of  all  internal 
caufes  of  dilTolution. 

An  equal  commonwealth  is  a  government  founded  upon  a  balance  which  is  per- 
fectly popular,  being  well  fix'd  by  a  futable  agrarian ;  and  which  from  the  balance, 
thro  the  free  fufFrage  of  the  people  given  by  the  ballot,  amounts  in  the  fuperftruc- 
tures  to  a  fenat  debating  and  propofing,  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  refolving, 
and  a  magiftracy  executing  ;  each  of  thefe  three  orders  being  upon  courfes  or  rota- 
tion ;  that  is,  elefted  for  certain  terms,  injoining  like  intervals. 

Such  conftitutions  in  a  government  as  regard  the  frame  or  model  of  it,  are  call'd 
orders ;  and  fuch  things  as  arc  enacted  by  the  legiflative  orders,  are  called  laws. 

To  undertake  the  binding  of  a  prince  from  invading  liberty,  and  yet  not  to 
introduce  the  whole  orders  necefTary  to  popular  government,  is  to  undertake  a  flat 
contradiftion,  or  a  plain  impofiibiiity. 

A  PEOPLE  or  afTembiy  not  underltanding  true  principles,  give  leaft  credit  to  the 
beft  orders,  and  lb  com  to  caft  themfelves  upon  particular  perfons  :  for  where 
orders  are  noc  credited,  there  men  muft  be  trufted ;  and  where  men  are  trufted, 
they  find  themfelves  fo  well  in  their  power,  that  they  are  either  for  bringing  in  a 
commonwealth  by  degrees,  or  more  probably  not  at  all.  The  defire  of  bringing 
in  a  commonwealth  by  degrees,  arifes  from  want  of  confidering  that  the  whole  of 
a  commonwealth,  as  to  charge  or  trouble,  is  lefs  than  the  half.  He  who  has  a 
journey  to  go,  dos  not  chufe  to  have  but  half  a  bridle,  or  but  one  boot  or  ftirrup, 
tho  thefe  be  fewer  things,  and  com  but  to  half  the  charge ;  becaufe  this  would  but 
neceiritat  him  to  procure  more  things,  and  perhaps  more  chargeable  or  dangerous. 


■  Optimus  ilk  anini  vindex,  l^edentia  pcEliis 
.-Vimiila  qiii  rupit,  dedoluitque  fewel. 
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The    Conclufion: 

Ohferving  that  the  Principles  of  Human  Prudence  being  good  ivithout  Proof 
of  Scripture^  are  neverthelefs  fuch  as  are  provable  out  of  Scripture. 

WHO  imagins  that  the  Romans  govern'd  by  proof  out  of  Scripture  ?  Yet  fays 
Peter,  Submit  yourfehes  to  (human  prudence,  or)  every  ordinance  cf  r,ian  ;  i  Pet.  2. 13.. 
which  relates  more  particularly  to  the  government  of  the  Remans.  The  moft  fre- 
quent comparifon  of  a  commonwealth  is  to  a  fliip ;  but  who  imagins  that  a  fhip 
ought  not  to  be  built  according  to  the  art  of  the  fhipwright,  or  govern'd  according 
to  the  compafs,  unlefs  thefe  be  prov'd  out  of  Scripture  ?  Neverthelefs,  as  hitherto- 
I  have  prov'd  the  principles  of  human  prudence  in  the  feveral  parts  out  of  Holy 
Scripture ;  fo  I  undertake  to  vindicat  them  in  the  whole,  as  to  the  intire  frame  of 
popular  government,  in  the  infuing  book,  by  the  fame  authority  and  undeniable 
evidence. 


B  b  b  2  THE 


THE 

SECOND     BOOK, 

CONTAINING    THE 

COMMONWEALTHS 

O  F    TH  E 

HEBREW 

N  A  M  E  L  y, 

E  LOHIMy  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Ifraely 


S; 


A  N  I> 


CABALA^  or  the  Commonwealth  of  the  yews. 
The    PREFACE, 

Shewing  that  there  were  Commonwealths  before  that  of  Ifrael. 

Book  II.       T  TUMAN  prudence  is  originally  a  creature  of  God,  and,  with  refpeH  to  its  exiftence., 

1     -,—  _'    -i^  as  antient  as  human  nature ;  nor  is  it  fo  much  younger  in  any  of  thofe  effeSfs  or 

ends  for  which  it  was  ordain' d  by  God,  that  we  Jhould  think  Ifrael  to  have  bin 

the  firft  commonwealth,  or  the  firjl  popular  government  that  ever  was,  or  that  was 

planted  at  leajl  in  Canaan  :  for  the  like  governments,  in  the  country s  thereabout,  there 

were  both  before  and  at  the  fame  time.     It  was  in  Canaan,  that  Melchizedec,  king 

and  priejl  of  Salem,  bad  reigned  during  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  paid  him  tithes 

Tithes  origi-    of  all  that  he  had.     Now  tithes  before  Ifrael  and  the  injiitution  of  the  Levits,  belonged 

n.ily  belong-  not  to  any  fort  of  clergy,  but  to  the  prince  or  fiate.     IFhence  Samu  t  l,  in  the  defcription 

^ilim^i^^i'i    °f  ^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  people  that  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  their  goods.     Thus  Abraham, 


'7- 


e  >o  n- 
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in  paying  tithes  /o  Melchizedec,  acknowleg''d  him  for  his  prince.     Tet  had  AiiK  ah  am 
the  right  of  the  fword^  and  made  war  with  kingSy  as  thofe  of  Sodom,  at  bis  own  dij- 
cretion  ;  whence  Canaan  may  feem  to  have  bin  a  commonwealth  in  thofe  days,  much  after  '^ 
the  manner  0/ Germany  in  ours.     The  five  lords  (perhaps  five  tribuns)  of  the  PJiilillins  ^!j'i'"^'^ 
tnuft  needs  have  bin  fom  arifiocracy  at  leaf  of  princes  joining  in  one  body  or  common-  ^^g  com- 
wealth.     So  Venice  in  her  firfi  age  was  under  lords  or  tribuns.     It  is  little  to  be  doubted.,   monwcal'h  of 
hut  the  government  of  Jethro,  king  and  priejl  of  Midian,  was  of  a  like  nature  with  ^''^  rhl.ftins. 
that  of  NIelchized  EC,  or  of  the  L.a.cedemoni<in  kings,  who  were  alfo  pr lefts ;  or  that  Thecom- 
the  counfil  he  gave  to  Moses  (being  for  the  injlitution  of  fuch  jiidicatorys  as  are  fiot  ^\^^.^^^   ° 
proper  in  a  monarchy)  was  any  other  than  according  to  the  orders  of  his  own  common- 
wealth.    Aid  left  thefe  governments  fhould  feem  lefs  popular,  the  embaffadors  of  the 
Gibeonits  coming  to  Joshua,  fay  thus;  Our  elders  (or  our fenat)  and  all  the  inlia-  The  com- 
bitants  of  our  country  (or  the  popular  affembly  of  the  fame)  fpoke  to  us,  laying.  Go   "'"^^'^<-=''=^°' 
meet  them,  and  fay  to  them,  We  are  your  fervants :  therfore  now  make  a  league  jofliua'g^u.' 
with  us.     To  make  a  league  with  a  foren  nation  evinces  f over ain  power ;  and  that  this 
league  was  made  by  the  fenat  and  the  people,  evinces  Gibeon  to  have  bin  a  popular 
government.     Such  a  thing  then  as  popular  government  moji  undeniably  there  was  before 
ifrael.     Now  whether  Ifrael  were  a  popular  government  or  no,  J flmll  refer  to  trial  by 
the  enfuing  chapter, 

i 

C  H  A  P.    I. 

Shewing  that  Ifrael  nvas  a  Commonwealth, 

IT  is  faid  of  the  Ifraelits  that  went  firft  into  Egypt,  All  the  fouls  that  came  out  of     Seft.  i; 
the  loins  of  Jacob  were  feventy  fouls.     Thefe  becoming  fo  many  fathers  of  fa-  Exod.  1.  9. 
milys,  and  governing  their  own  familys  by  paternal  right,  it  follows  that  at  firft  ,i,^^j".ii° 
they  fo  govern'd  the  whole  people  ;  yet  not  with  any  Ibverain  power  (as  may  be  governmenr, 
eafily  thought  in  a  country  that  had  a  prince  of  its  own)  but  by  way  only  of  direc-  Of  the  priu- 
tion  and  advice.     The  people  being  thus  accuftom'd  to  this  way,  as  any  of  thefe  «sof  the 
feventy  came  to  dy,  fupply'd  his  place  with  another  of  their  eledlion;  at  lealb  for  piVJc^esof 
the  probability  of  this  opinion,  we  find  mention  of  Moses,  Nadab,  Abihi;,   and  n     ■ 


lamilies. 


feventy  of  the  elders,  before  the  inftitution  of  the  Ifraelitijh  fenat  or  fanhedrim.  To  Exod.  24,  9. 
thefe  and  to  the  people  Moses  propos'd  his  laws.  So  I  am  fure  in  the  *  Latin  it  is 
exprefly  faid,  where  by  our  Englifh  tranflation  it  is  thus  render'd.  This  is  the  law 
(and  by  the  law  here  is  meant  no  lefs  than  the  whole  book  o{  Deuteronomy)  which 
MosES  fet  before  the  children  of  Ifrael,  whofe  aflemblys  were  not  always  without 
faftion.  For  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  with  two  hundred  princes  of  the 
ajfembly,  famous  in  the  congregation,  men  of  renown,  bandy'd  themfelves  againft 
Moses,  and  his  intended  eledion  of  liis  brother  Aaron  to  the  hereditary  prieflhood, 
reproaching  him  (fays  Josephus)  that  he  went  about  to  difpofe  of  this  honor  with-  Antlq.  I.  4. 
out  the  fuffrage  of  the  congregation,  therby  affedling  tyranny,  and  a  ilv  ufurpa- 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  people :  which  fenfe  alio  is  imply'd  by  their  upbraiding 

•  Ha?c  eft  lex  quam  Mofes  propofuit,  ^eu^.  4.  44.  Jlr.d  ivhereas  betivixt  a  precept  and  a  command 
there  is  a  large  difference  ;  ;«  plucrs  more  than  I  can  /land  to  nu7nher,  ivhcre  the  Lati>:  has  it,  j  r:ecepit 
Moles,  the  tnglijh  has  it,  Mules  conimaajcd. 

him 
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Book  II.     him  in  Scripture  j  Is  it  a  fmall  thing  that  thou  haft  brought  us  up  cut  of  the  land  thai 
V — -V— — '   flows  with  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wildernefs  ?  except  thou  makeft  thyfelf  altO' 
Kum.  16. 13.  ggther  a  prince  over  us.     But  wheras  the  Scripture  in  all  this  prefumes  thele  incen- 
That  Mofes     diarys  to  have  bely'd  Moses,  fom  will  have  all  they  thus  laid  to  his  charge,  to  be 
was  no  king.     ^^^  more,  but  lefs  than  truth  •,  in  as  much  as  they  will  needs  have  Moses  -not  only 
to  have  bin  a  king,  but  to  have  bin  a  king  exercifing  arbitrary  power,  and  fuch 
arbitrary  power  as,  being  without  any  bounds,  fully  amounts  to  tyranny. 
Seift.  2.  The  word  king  is  not  a  fufficient  definition  of  the  magiftrat  fo  ftil'd  :  between  a 

That  Mofcs      Lacedemonian  king  and  a  Perfian  king,  or  between  either  of  thefe  and  a  king  of 
propos'd  Ins     England,  there  was  a  vaft  difference.     Both  the  kings  of  Lacedemon  were  but  as  one 
r^copiraiid       tl'Jke  in  Venice.     The  Venetians  therfore,  if  it  had  fo  pleas'd  them,  might  as  well 
their  fuiFrage.    have  call'd  their  duke  a  king.     Certain  it  is,  that  he  is  not  fo  much  in  the  com- 
monwealth, as  are  a  few  of  his  counfillors ;  and  yet  all  afts  of  the  government  rua 
in  his  name,  as  if  there  were  no  commonwealth. 
Deut.  34.4,         It  is  faid  (according  to  our  tranflation)  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  &c.  ac- 
Inwhatfenfe    cording  to  the  Original,  Moses  (propos'd,  or)  gave  us  a  law,  which  is  an  inhs' 
Ud^ "k^       n/rtWiTd'  to  the  congregation  of  Jacob.     The  duke  of  Vetjice  has  a  right  to  propofe  or 
give  law  in  the  congregation  or  great  council  of  Venice;  where  he,  who  fees  him 
fitting,  would  believe  he  were  a  king.     And  if  Moses  were  king  in  Jefurun  (or 
Ver.  5.  Ifrael)  it  was  when  the  heads  of  the  people  and  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  were  gathered  toge- 

Aas  53,  thcr.     Paul,  epitomizing   the  ftory  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  in  his  fermon  to  the 

Anliochian  Jews,  fhews  how  God  chofe  their  fathers,  exalted  the  people,  deftroy'd  (for 
their  fake)  feven  nations  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  divided  their  lands  to  them  by  lots  i 
but  fpeaks  not  a  word  of  any  king  given  to  them,  till  exprefly  after  their  judges. 
But  if  Moses  were  a  king,  yet  that  he  did  not  propofe,    but  command  by  his 
power  the  laws  which  he  gave  to  Ifrael,  dos  not  follow.     For  David  was  a  king, 
who  neverthelefs  did  no  otherways  make  any  law  than  by  propofition  to  the  people, 
!j  Chron.  13.    and  their  free  fuffrage  upon  it.     David  confulted  with  the  captains  of  thoufands,  and 
hundreds,  and  with  every  leader  (of  which  military  difciplin  of  the  congregation  of 
Ifrael  more  in  due  place  will  be  fhewn)  and  T^aw id  faid  to  all  the  congregation.  If  it 
feems  good  to  you,  and  that  if  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God  (tho  he  was  a  king,  and  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  he  makes  the  people  judges  what  was  of  God)  let  us 
fetid  abroad  to  our  brethren  every  where  that  are  left  in  all  the  land  (?/ Ifrael,  and  ivith 
them  alfo  to  the  priefts  and  Levits  that  are  in  their  citys  and  fuburbs,  that  they  (to  the 
end  this  thing  may  be  perform'd  with  the  greateft  folemnity)  7nay  gather  themfelves 
to  us,  and  let  us  brir,g  the  ark  of  God  to  us  :  for  we  inquir'd  not  at  it  in  the  days  of 
X  Sara.  4.        Saul.     In  the  d.iys  of  Eli  the  ark  was  taken  by  the  Philifiins,  who  being  fmitten 
■     till  there  was  a  deadly  deftrudlion  throout  all  the  city,  and  their  divines  attributing 
the  caufe  therof  to  the  detention  of  the  ark,  after  feven  months  fent  it  to  Beth- 
fdemejJo  •,  whence  it  was  brought  to  Kirjath-jcarim,  and  there  lodg'd  in  the  houfe  of 
Aminadae,  before  Saul  was  iiing,  where  it  i-emain'd  till  fuch  time  as  David  pro- 
pos'd (in  the  manner  lliewn)  to  the  people  the  redudion  of  the  fame.     Upon  this 
1  C.ron.  1',.    propofition,  the  people  giving  fuff"rage  are  unanimous  in  their  refult;  All  the  con- 
i.  gregation  faid,  that  they  would  do  fo  (not  that  they  could  do  no  otherwife  by  a  king, 

for  they  did  not  the   like  by  Rehoboam,  but  that'  the  thing  was  right  in  the  eys 
Ch.->p.  2i,.        of  all  the  people.     Moreover,  David  end  the  captains  of  the  hoft  fsparatcd  to  the  fer- 
vice  fom  of  the  fans  of  A%hPi-i,  and  of  Hem  an,  and  of  Jeduthun,  -ivho  fhoidd  pro~ 
phefy  with  harps,  with  pfilterys  and  with  cymbals ;    that  is,  propos'd  tliefe  laws  for 

church 
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church  difciplin,  or  offices  of  the  priefls  and  Levits,  to  the  fame  reprefentative  of 
the  people  :  of  which  more  in  other  places  Thus  mucii  in  this,  to  flicw,  that  if 
Moses  were  a  king,  it  dos  not  follow  that  he  propos'd  not  his  laws  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  the  people  having  the  power  of  refult.  To  fay  that  the  laws  propos'd  by 
MosES  were  the  diftat  of  God,  i.s  not  to  evade,  but  to  confirm  the  neceffity  of  pro- 
pofing  them  to  tlie  people,  feeing  the  laws  or  didats  of  God  or  of  Christ  can  no 
otherwife  be  efFedually  receiv'd  or  imbrac'd  by  a  people,  or  by  a  privat  man,  than 
by  the  free  fuffrage  of  the  foul  or  confcience;  and  not  by  force  or  rewards,  which 
may  as  well  eftablifli  the  laws  of  the  devil. 

But  for  another  way,  fuch  a  one  as  it  is,  of  crowning  Moses,  fom  are  pofitive      Se£t.  ^, 
that  there  lay  an  appeal  from  the  feventy  elders  to  him.     Now  the  command  of  ''"''■*'  '''"'^ 
God  to  Moses  for  the  inftitution  of  the  feventy,  is  this  :    Gather  to  me  feventy  men   f^J[,^°  ifj 
of  the  elders  of  Ifrael — that  they  may  fiaytd  with  thee.     Upon  which  words  let  me    fevcmy  ciders 
afic,  whether  had  Moses  thenceforth  a  diftinft  or  a  joint  political  capacity  ?    If  the    t<>  Mofes. 
feventy  flood  with  Moses,  or  it  were  a  joint  capacity,  then  Moses  was  no  king  in    i^unib.  u. 
their  fenfe;  and  if  it  were  diftinft,  then  lay  there  to  Moses  no  appeal,  even  by  his    ''^' 
own  law  :    for  thus  in  the  cafe  of  appeals  it  is  by  him  direfted.  If  there  ar'ifes  a    Deut.  17.  8. 
controverfy  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment — thoiifhalt  com  to  the  priefls  and  Levits  (that 

is,  to  the  feventy  elders) According  to  the  fentence  of  the  law  which  they^floall 

tell  thee.,  thou  fioalt  do And  the  man  that  will  do  prefumptmufly,  and  will  not     . 

hearken — even  that  man  fhall  dy.  In  which  words  all  color  of  appeal  from  the 
feventy  elders  is  excluded. 

But  whether  Moses  were  a  king  or  no  king,  either  his  power  was  more  than  Seft,  4-^ 
that  of  king  David  ;  or  without  propofition  to,  and  refult  of  the  people,  it  is  plain 
that  he  could  pafs  no  law.  Now  the  fenat,  fanhedrim,  or  feventy  elders,  came  in 
the  place  of  Moses,  or  flood  with  him  -,  therfore  their  power  could  be  no  more 
than  was  that  of  Moses,  So  that  if  the  power  of  Moses  were  never  more  in  the 
point  of  lawgiving,  than  to  propofe  to  the  people  •,  then  the  power  of  the  fanhe- 
drim could  be  no  more  in  the  point  of  lawgiving,  than  to  propofe  to  the  people. 
Nor  will  it  be  found  in  Scripture  that  the  fanhedrim  ever  made  any  law  without 
the  people  ;  yet  it  is  found  in  Scripture  that  the  people  made  a  law  without  the 
fanhedrim,  or  levy'd  war  without  them,  which  is  all  one :  for  where  there  is  a 
power  to  levy  war,  there  will  be  the  power  of  making  law.  And  the  occafion 
upon  which  this  is  found,  is  the  war  levy'd  againfl  Benjamin  by  the  congrega-  Judg.  zol 
tion,  confiding  of  four  hundred  thoufand.  Again,  if  the  fanhedrim  inherited  the 
whole  power  of  Moses,  and  yet  had  no  larger  power  in  lawmaking  than  to  propole 
to  the  people,  then  had  Moses  never  any  larger  power  in  lawmaking  than  to  pro- 
pofe to  the  people.  Now  where  there  is  no  king,  or  no  king  in  a  diftinft  capacity  ■ 
from  the  fenat ;  and  where  the  fenat  has  no  farther  power  in  lawmaking  than  to 
propofe  to  the  free  fuffrage  of  the  people  ;  the  government  tliere  is  a  common- 
wealth. Thus  having  fhev;n  that  Jfrael  was  a  commonv/ealth,  I  come  next  to  fliew 
what  commonwealth  Ifrael  was. 
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AL  L  political  methods  that  are  colleflive  of  the  people,  mull  neceflarily  begin 
with  a  diftribution  or  divifion  of  the  people. 

For  the  divifion  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  it  was  firft  genealogical,  and  then  local. 
Noiv  thefe  are  the  names  (of  the  anceilors  of  the  tribes,  or)  of  the  children  of  Ifrael 
which  came  into  Egypt,  every  man  and  his  houfJjold  came  with  Jacob  :  Reuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun,  and  Benjamin,  Dan,  and 
Naphtali,  Gad,  ^;;^  Asher.  Thefe  being  eleven  in  number,  were  the  fons  of 
Jacob,  who  had  alfo  one  more,  namely  Joseph.  And  to  Joseph  were  born  two 
fons  before  the  years  of  famin  came,  which  Asenah,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah 
prieft  of  On.,  bore  to  him.  Jnd  Joseph  caWdthe  name  of  the  firfi-born  Manasseh — 
and  the  name  of  the  fecond  call'd  he  Ephraim.  Which  two  (tho  but  grandchildren.) 
were  adopted  by  Jacob  for  his  fons,  in  thefe  words :  Let  my  name  be  nam'd  on  them, 
and  the  name  of  my  fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac  -,  and  let  them  grow  into  a  mul- 
titude in  the  midft  of  the  earth.  From  which  addition  to  the  former  came  the  tribes 
of  Ifrael,  genealogically  reckon'd,  to  be  in  number  thirteen.  In  the  genealogical 
diftribution  of  the  tribes  there  were  alfo  obferv'd  certain  ranks,  qualitys,  or  de- 
grees, as  appears  by  the  poll  made  of  Ifrael  in  the  wildernefs  of  Sinai,  and  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  by  Moses.  Thefe  degrees  were  of  two  forts:  firft, 
phylarchs,  or  princes  of  tribes ;  and  fecondly,  patriarchs,  or  princes  of  familys  : 
all  hereditary  honors,  and  pertaining  to  the  firftborn  of  the  tribe  or  of  the  family 
refpcLlively.  That  this  poll  be  more  perfcdtly  underftood,  will  be  ufeful :  for 
which  caufe  I  fhall  be  fomwhat  more  particular.  Firft,  for  the  phylarchs,  or 
princes  of  the  tribes  ;  and  then  for  the  patriarchs,  or  princes  of  familys.  To  begin 
with  the  princes  of  the  tribes. 

MO  S ES  and  Aaron — affemhl'd  the  congregation  (or  political  convention  of  the 
people)  together  on  the  frfi  day  of  the  fecond  month,  after  their  familys,  by  the  houfe 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
wards, by  the  poll.  Where  every  phylarch  or  prince  of  a  tribe,  with  the  number 
of  mea  at  the  age  mention'd  and  upward,  throout  his  tribe,  are  lifted  much  after 
this  manner : 


Of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Elizur,  prince.     The  men  of  military  age 

tribe,  forty-fix  thoufand  five  hundred. 

Of  tlie  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shelamiel,  prince.     The  men  of  military;  age 

tribe,  fifty-nine  thoufand  three  hundred. 
Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Nj^shon,  prince.     The  men  of  military  age 

tribe,  threefcore  and  fourteen  thoufand  fix  hundred. 
,  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Nethaniel,  prince.     The  men  of  military 

his  tribe,  fifty-four  thoufand  four  hundred. 
.  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebui.un,  Eliab,  prince.     The  men  of  military  age 

iribe,  fifcy-feven  thoufand  four  hundred. 
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6.  Of  the  tribe  oFEphraim,  Elishama,  prince.  The  men  of  military  age  in  his 
tribe,  forty  thoufand  live  hundred. 

7.  Of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gem  .liel,  prince.  The  men  of  military  age  in 
his  tribe,  thirty-two  thoufand  two  hundred. 

8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Abidan,  prince.  The  men  of  military  age  in  his 
tribe,  thirty-five  thoufand  four  hundred. 

9.  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ahiezer,  prince.  The  men  of  mihtary  age  in  his  tribe, 
threefcore  and  two  thoufand  feven  hundred. 

10.  Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Pagiel,  prince.  The  men  of  militiry  age  in  his 
tribe,  forty  one  thoufand  five  hundred 

11.  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Eliasaph,  prince.  The  men  of  military  age  in  his 
tribe,  forty- five  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty. 

12.  Of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Ahira,  prince.  The  men  of  military  age  in  his 
tribe,  fifcy-tliree  thoufand  four  hundred. 

The  total  fum  of  which  mufterroll  in  the  twelve  tribes,  amounts  to  princes  twelve  ; 
and  men  of  military  age  fix  hundred  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  befides 
tlie  Levits. 

ALL  the  firfthorn,  fays  God,  are  mine.     In  which  words  is  imply'd  that  the      Seft.  3. 
priefthood,  or  right  of  preaching,  initrufting,  or  adminiftring  divine  things,  be-  TI.e  Levits 
long'd,  as  it  v/ere,  of  natural  right,  to  fathers  of  familys,  or  the  fir-ftborn  ;  till  the  "1^'^°'^'^"'  °'^ 
'Lord  took  the  Ljcvits  froii:  among  the  children  of  Kratl,  injlcad  of  the  firjlborn.     Thefe  Num*.  3.  iz, 
being  thus  taken,  were  fct  apart,  and  fo  lilted  by  themfclves  to  omit  their  feveral   13. 
familys,  fundlions,  and  orders  in  the  fervice  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of 
the  temple,  which  would  require  a  volum)  much  after  this  manner  : 

Of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  Aaron  high  prieft.     The  number  of  all  the  males  of 
this  tribe,  from  a  month  old  and  upwards,  twenty  and  two  thoufand.     The  manner        v.  39. 
how  God  took  the  Levits,  is  thus  exprefs'd  :  Thou  fhalt  bring  the  Levits  before  the  Num.  8.  0, 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  thou  fijall  gather  the  whole  afj'embly  together — and   'O;".'-- 
the  children  of  Ifrael  (after  the  manner  that  the  Levits  lay  their  hands  upon  the  bul- 
locks, or  ^dxvS'icc)  fhall put  their  hands  upon  the  Levits,  in  token  that  they  are  fa- 
crific'd  or  feparated  by  the  free  fufFrage  of  the  people  to  the  Lord.     Eor  Icit  the 
fuifrage  of  the  people  be  thought  hereby  to  have  bin  excluded,  fo  David  and  the   i  Chr.  2;. 
captains  of  the  hrft  or  army  (which  army  was   the   reprefentative  ot   the  people) 
feparated  to  the  fervice  fom  of  the  fons  c/Asaph,  ^j/Hrman,  and  of  ]i.D\nii\.'s—' 
who  fhall prophefy  with  harps.     But  of  the  congregations  of  the  people  more  in  due 
place. 

The  hereditary  right  more  fpecially  belonging  to  the  phylarchs,  or  princes  of      Seel.  4. 
the  tribes,  confided  (as  that  of  the  kings  of  Lacedemon,  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome)  '^'j^  nnliury 
in  tlie  leading  of  the  armys  of  the  commonweaJth ;  which  was  diltribuced  to  them  G,ot'^^'.(i 
in  this  manner.     The  twelve  tribes  were  divided   into  four  brigades,  every  brigade   ,\um.  10. 
confining  of  three  tribes.     The  leading  of  the  fiift  brigade  pertain'd  to  Judah, 
who  in  his  ftandard  bore  a  lion.     7"he  leading  of  the  f^cond  brigade  belong'd  to 
Reuben,  who  in  his  ftandard  bore  a  man.     The  leading  of  the  third  brigade  be- 
long'd to  Ephraim,  who  in  his  ftandard  bore  an  ox.     The  leading  of  the  fomth 
brigade  belong'd  to  Dan,  who  in   his  ftandard  bore  an  eagle.     Thefe  four  by  the 
text  are  tcrm'd  ftandards  of  the  camp,  which  were  as  the  Roman  tA\i}QS.      Fuither-   Ni'm.  lo.  14, 
more,  as  the  fubdivifions  of  the  Roman  legions  had  their  proper  infign?,  ^o  had  the   '^'  ^^'  -3- 

C   c   c  tribes 
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Book  II.  tribes  here,  which  had  not  the  leading  of  a  brigade  of  the  camp.  The  infigns  of 
^ — -V— — '  thefe  tribes  were  czWdJlaves :  as  the  Itaff  of  the  children  of  Issachar,  the  ftatf  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  which  foUow'd  the  ftandardof  Judah  :  the  Ilaff  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon,  the  ftaff  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  which  follow'd  the  ftandard  of  Reuben  : 
the  ftafF of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  ftafFof  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  fol- 
low'd the  ftandard  of  Ephraim:  the  ftaff  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  the  ftaff  of  the 
tribe  ofNAPHXALi,  which  follow'd  the  ftandardof  Dan.  All  which  infigns  or 
ftaves  in  our  Englijh  tranflation  are  render'd  hojls,  or  armys. 
»,uni,  3.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  four  fquadrons  or  brigades  ftood  the  tabernacle,  with  the 

Levits  divided,  and  diftributed  by  their  diftindl  familys  to  the  feveral  ufes  and  car- 
riages of  the  fame,  and  lodg'd  upon  the  four  quarters. 

When  the  ark  fet  forward,  or  the  camp  remov'd,  thefe  words  were  with  folem- 
Nutn.  10.35.  "'^y  pronounc'd  by  the  general,  or  by  the  high  prieft ;  Rife  up  Lord,  and  let  thy 
enemy s  be  fcatter'd,  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  fly  before  thee. 

Of  the  martial  difciplin  in  which  the  youth  in  Ifrael  were  educated  to  thefe  ends, 
there  was  certainly  more  than  is  remaining  in  ftory.  But  that  their  popular  affem- 
blys  were  all  held  in  military  order  and  diiciplin,  and  that  the  deferters  of  the  militia 
were  anathematiz'd,  confifcated,  or  put  to  the  fword,  will  in  due  time  be  made 
fufficiently  apparent.  For  the  prefent,  you  have  the  Ifraelitifh  mufterroll,  being  of 
a  like  nature  with  that  of  Athens  call'd  lexiarcha,  and  that  in  Rome  call'd  cenfus. 
Nor  has  any  commonwealth  bin  well  order'd  in  its  militia,  which  has  not  bin  di- 
ligent in  the  inftitution  and  prefervation  of  the  like  military  rolls  or  regifters. 
Hitherto  of  the  phylarchs,  or  princes  of  the  tribes ;  the  next  rank  or  quality  in  this 
government  was  that  of  the  patriarchs  or  princes  of  familys. 
Seft.  ^.  The  word /rfw/Zy  in  many  places  of  Scripture,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  a  fingle 

The  patii-  houfhold  -,  but  as  we  take  the  word  in  heraldry,  that  is,  for  a  lineage  or  kindred, 
archs,  chief  of  The  patriarchs  in  Ifrael,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  were  fuch  as,  till  of  late  years  in  Scotr 
the  filth ers,  layid,  were  they  that  could  lead  the  whole  name  or  kindred,  and  be  follow'd  by 
fa^Uies"with  them.  The  familys  in  Ifrael  of  this  kind,  that  were  greateft  about  the  plantation 
a  catalog  of  of  the  commonwealth,  were  of  Reuben,  t\\t  Henochits,  ihe  Phalluits,  the  Hefronits, 
the  fame.         and  the  Charmits. 

Num.  26.  Of  Simeon,  the  Namuelits,    the  Jamnits,    the  fachenits,    the  Zanits,    and  the 

ShauUts. 

Of  Gad,  the  Zephrcnits,  the  Ilaggits,  the  Shunits,  the  Oznits,  the  Erits,  the 
Arodits,  and  the  Arelits. 

Of  Judah,  the  Shelanits,  the  Pharzits,  the  Zarhits,  the  Hefronits,  and  the  Ha- 
mulits. 

Of  Issachar,  the  Tholaits,  the  Punits,  t];e  Shuhits,  and  the  Shimranits. 
Of  Zabulun,  the  Sardtts,  the  Elonits,  and  the  Jahleelits. 

Of   Manasseh,    the  Macbirits,  the   Galeadits,    the  Jeezrits,    the  Helekits-,  tke 
jlfrielits,  the  Sechemits,  the  Shemidaits^  and  the  Hepherits. 

Of  Ephraim,  the  Shuthalaits,  the  Bachtits,  the  T ah  units,  &n6.  the  Eranits-. 
Of   Benjamin,    the  Belaits,    the  Jfjhelits,   the  Ahiramits,  the  Shuphamits,  the 
Muphamits^  the  Ardits,  the  Heredits,  and  the  Naamits. 
Of  Dan,  the  Suhamits. 

Of  Ashe R,  the  Jimnits,  the  J effuits,  the  Brit ts,  the  Heberits,  and  the  Melchie/its. 
Of  N'iPHTALi,  the  J azriclits,  the  Gimits,  the  Jeferits,  and  the  Shillemits. 

Of 
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Of  Levi,  the  Gerfonits,  the  Caharits,  and  the  Merarits.     The  heads  of  thefe    Chap.  II. 
were  fuch  as  are  call'd  patriarchs,  princes,  heads  of  familys,  or  chief  of  the  fathers.    > ,r— * 

Familys,  tho  far  lefs  fubjeft  than  in  other  governments  to  decay  or  increafe, 
.  might  at  divers  times  be  different  in  Ifrael;  as  after  Benjamin  was  deftroy'd,  or 
after  David  had  rais'd  his  own  and  many  other:  but  thus  were  the  familys  at  this 
time  fixty  -,  the  tribes  being,  as  was  fliewn  before,  thirteen. 

In  the  firft  inilitution  of  the  tribes  of  Rome,  that  is,  Ramnenfes,  Titienfes,  and 
the  Luceri,  they  were  alfo  genealogical,  but  long  it  held  not  fo  ;  genealogical  di- 
vifions  in  a  commonwealth  being  for  the  moft  part  of  greater  danger  than  ufe  ;  buc 
whether  genealogys  be  obferv'd  or  not,  the  local  way  of  divifion  is  of  abfolute  ne- 
ceflity. 

To  infert  the  geography  of  the  Ifraelitijh  tribes,  would  be  as  burdenfom  both  to      Se6l.  6. 
the  reader  and  my  felf,  as  needlefs  to  either.     But  the  manner  how  the  tribes  became   Ofthelotor 
local,  was  thro  the  diflribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  lot,  and  intailing  the  lands  j'^""^  °^ 
fo  diftributed  upon  the  proprietors  and  their  heads  for  ever,  without  power  of  alie-     "*  " 
nation,  in  any  fuch  manner  as  to  deprive   their  pofterity.     The   lot  or  ballot   in 
Ifrael  was  fpecially  of  three  ufes  •,  one  for  eleftion  of  magiftrats,   another  for  the 
difcovery  of  fom  fecret  malefaftor,  and  a  third  for  the  divifion  of  lands.     To  which 
three  heads  I  hope  to  reduce  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  government :  and  this  work 
once  perform'd,   it  will  be  eafy  to  reprefent  the  commonwealth  in  its  political 
method. 

To  begin  with  the  eleftion  of  magiftrats,  it  was  perform'd  fointimes  by  the  lot, 
without  fuffrage  -,  and  fomtimes  by  the  ballot,  that  is,  by  a  mixture  of  lot  and 
fuffrage.  For  the  clearer  difcovery  of  the  order  in  eleftions,  1  muft  invert  the 
order  of  the  magiftrats  ele6led,  and  begin  with  the  king-,  then  precede  to  the  judg, 
and  com  laft  of  all  to  the  fanhedrim,  and  the  inferior  courts. 

The  inftruments  us'd  upon  thefe  occafions,  were  firft  lots,  fom  blanks  and  fom 
prizes;  then  urns  (that  is,  pots)  into  which  thefe  lots  were  caft,  and  out  of  which 
they  were  afterwards  drawn,  or  given  forth  -,  by  what  officers,  or  with  what  farther 
folemnity,  dos  not  appear. 

When  the  people  would  needs  have  a   king,  Samuel,  being  their  judg,  did      Seft.  7. 

that,  tho  againft  his  will,  which  neverthelefs  was  no  more  than  his  duty :  that  is.   Manner  of 

firft,  hearken'' d  to  the  voice  of  the  people  ;  or  obey'd  their  vote.     Secondly,  call'd  the  ^'^'■^^■"S  the 

people  together  to  the  JLord  to  Nl'izpeh.     The  political  affembly,  or  congregation  of  i -,ani.  8. -, 

the  people  of  Ifrael  v/as  call'd  ecclefia  del,  the  co7igregation  of  the  lord,  as  it  ought  to   22. 

have  bin  expreft  in  the  trial  of  Benjamin,  and  is  in  fom  places  by  our  tranflation  :    '  ^^"'-  '°- 

as  where  an  eunuch  (or  one  unfit  for  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Ifrael,  which  ca-    j^j 

pacity  was  neceflary  to  the  being  inrol'd  of  a  tribe)  a  haftcrd  (as  diftionorable)  an  jjeut.  23." 

Ammonite  or  Moabite  (as  defcended  of  perfidious  nations)  fhall  not  enter  into  the 

congregation  of  the  Lord :  that  is,  fliall  not  have  right  of  fuffrage  with  tlie  people  of 

Ifrael.     So  Samuel,  hy  cdlYm^  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  or  the  people  together  to  Ff^r 'lie  .-iflem- 

the  Lord  in  Mizpeh  (the  place,  before  the  taking  oi  Jerufalem,  v/here  they  always  b'>'"f 'j'-'^cn- 

held  their  parlaments  or  political  affemblys)  did  the  office  of  the  like  magiftrats  in  M,i-'p;h'  fee 

commonwealths.     1  he  people  being  thus  affembl'd  (for  to  be  brief,  I  muft  pro-  Ji:dg.  10.  17. 

cede  with  conjeftures,  which  at  firft  fight  will  feem  bolder  than  really  they  are)  &"•"!• 

Samuel  caufing  the  urns  to  be  fet  forth,  pronounc'd  the  folemn  form  of  words  in  ^  ^°'  '* 

ufe  upon  the  like  occafion,  which  were  thele  :  Prefent  your  felves  before  the  Lord  by   ,  s,:;ii.  7.6, 

your  tribes,  and  by  your  thoufands.     The  political  affemblys  of  the  children  oi  Ifrael  :  . 

C  c  c  2  were  '  ^^'"^  ^^' 

19. 
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Book  II.     were  held,  or  gather'd  (as  we  fay)  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying;  and  if 

' >-; '     it  were  an  extraordinary  congregation,  that  is,  a  congregation   confilling  of  the 

"*  j^  ""f-"^!^  whole  people,  as  this,  and  thi'tfor  the  trial  of  Benjamin,  the  princes  of  the  tribes 
rica"! "congee-"  '^''"'^  ^'^'^^''  ^^ves,  and  the  flandards  of  the  camp  (in  the  order  fhewn)  led  up  the 
gations  in  people  to  the  uriis,  or  ballots.  Wherfore  upon  thefe  words  of  Samuel,  the  princes 
Jfrae',  fee  march'd  in   their  known  dil'ciplin  to  the  urns.     The  urns  were  two :  in  the  one 

Chap,  3.  were  twelve  lots  infcrib'd  with  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes ;  in  the  other  were  M 

alll)  tv/elve  other  lots,  wherof  eleven  were  blanks,  and  the  twelfth  infcrib'd  with  M 

fom  word.     What  the  Tfraelitijh  word  was,  dos  not  appear  ;  the  Roman  word  upon  * 

the  like  occii^ion  \s zs  prercgatize  :  wherfore  feeing  that  which  is  loft  muft  have  bin 
of  a  like  nature,  we  may,  for  difcourfe  fake,  prefume  it  to  have  bin  the   fame  in 
Ver.  20.       Ifrael  as  in  Rome.     And  when  Samuel  had  cans' d  all  the  tribes  o/"Ifrael  to  com  near, 
p  preroga-    ^y^  ^^^-^^  o/"Benjamin  was  taken:  that  is,  the  name  of  this  triioe  beins  drawn  out 
of  the  one  urn,  to  it  was  drawn  the  word  prerogative  out  of  the  other  urn  •,  which 
being  don,  the  urns  were  chang'd,  or  at  leaft  the  lots.     And  wheras   in   the  enu- 
meration of  the  patriarchs,  I  fhew'd  by  a  catalog  of  their  names,  tliat   the  whole 
tribe  ot  Benjamin  confifted  of  feven  familys  •,  feven  names  by  that  account  fliould 
have  bin  caft  into  the  one  urn,  and  as  many  lots  into  the  other  ;  one  of  them  being 
infcrib'd  with  the  ^ovd prerogative,  and  the  other  fix  being  blanks.     But  both  the 
names,   and  the  number  of  familys  at  this  ballot,  are  moft  likely  to  have  bin  quite 
Judg.  20. 2.      otherwife  than  in  the  catalog-,   becaufe  fince  that  time  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  had 
in  the  far  greater  part  bin  deftroy'd,  and  piec'd  up  again  out  of  a  remnant :  fo  for 
the  number  of  the  familys,  or  the  names  of  them,  I  can  fay  nothing.     But  the 
urns  being  thus  prepar'd,  came  Benjamin,  as  now   the  prerogative  tribe,  to  the 
urns  by  familys.     And  when  Samuel  had  caus'd  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  com  near 
by  their  familys,  the  family  of  Matri    (which  is  a  new  one)  -was  taken:  that  is, 
lighting,  in  the  manner  fhewn,  upon   the  prize,  became  the  prerogative  family. 
This  don,  tlie  lots  wtre  again  chang'd,   and  fo  many  others  as  there  were  houfholds 
Jofh,  7.  14.,      in  the  family  of  Matri  (for  fo  you  will  find  it   in  the  trial  of  A-^han)  were  caft 
1,17,  18.       iiijQ  (-he  urns.     Thus  the  houfliold  of  Kish  cpming  to  be  the  prerogative  houfhold, 
and  fo  many  lots  as  there  were  men  of  that  houfliold,   being  caft  into  the  urns, 
v/herof  the  prize  was  infcrib'd  ki7ig,  came  the  houftiold  of  Kish,  man  by  man,  and 
Saul  the  fonof  Kish  was  taken. 
SeT:   8  ^^  find  it  recorded  by  Livy,  of  Tarq^jinius  Priscus,  and  of  Servius  Tul- 

T.iai  mirac'u-  Lius,  that  before  either  of  them  was  king,  the  one  had  his  hat  taken  off,  and 
Ions  defigna-  carry'd  up  by  an  eagle  -,  the  other  had  a  flame  refting  upon  his  forehead,  by  which 
tionofmagi-     it  was  firmly  believ'd,  that  each  of  them  was  defign'd  of  the  Gods  to  be  king  :  yet 

ilratsina  ^.^^  ^j^j^  never  fo  underftood  by  themlelves,  or  any  other,  as  to  exclude  the  right 

com  ill  on-  ,  -  .  .  ^   .  .  ^  .  ^ 

ueakh  was      of  popular  fuffrage  in  their  eleiiion,  by  which  Priscus  reign'd  ;  or  to  create  an 

never  under '     opinion  that  any  man  ought  to  be  king  of  Rome,  whom  the  people  had  not  firft 

flood  to  IX-      commanded  to  reign  over  them,  to  whofe  eleftion  therfore  Servius,  tho  in  pofl^cllion 

c  ude  t  e  ree    p£|.[,g  throne,  thought  it  his  beft  way  to  refer  himfelf.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  com- 

fulrraneof  the  ,.'  ^    t^       ^  -i-i  1  11  i  11. 

people  in  pare  proOigys  among  Heathens,  to  mu-acles   m   the  church:   but  each  people  had 

their  eledior.  of  each  a  like  opinion.  Both  Ifrae:  and  the  Heathens  began  their  popular  afiemblys 
I  chron  29.  wich  facrifice.  In  order  to 'the  eleftion  of  Solomon,  the  reprefentative  of  7/?-<2f/y^- 
21,  2:.  ■  crifu'd  facrifices  to  the  Lord — even  a  thoufand  bullocks,  a  thoufand  rams,  and  a  thoufand 

lambs,    with  their  drink-offerings,    and  facrifices  in  abundance,  for  all  ifrael.     And 
when  they  had  thus  den,    what  magillrats  foevcr  the  Ifraellts,  or  the  Heathens 

elefted, 
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elecfled,  they  always  underftood  to  be  elefted  by  God.  The  lot  is  caft  into  the  laf^ 
hit  the  whole  difpcjing  thercf  is  of  the  Lord.  And  indeed,  whvrras  in  tjiis  manner 
they  made  Solomon  king,  and  Zadoc  to  be  prielt,  if  we  will  hold  otherwiie,  we 
mufl  think  that  neither  the  king  nor  the  prieft  was  cletled  by  God.  A  man  that  is 
elcftod  to  fom  great  office,  by  a  king  rightly  qualify'd,  mult  have  little  religion, 
or  hold  himlelf  to  be  rais'd  up  by  God.  Why  then  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  a 
magiftrat  is  elefted  by  a  people  rightly  qualify'd  ?  or  what  confequence  is  there  in 
faying,  that  Saul  was  anointed  by  Samuel  before  he  was  elefted  by  the  people,  or 
that  God  rais'd  them  up  judges;  therfore  neither  Saul  nor  the  judges  were  elefted 
by  the  people  ?  that  God  elefted  the  kings  in  Ifrael,  is  certain  ;  and  that  the  peo- 
ple no  lefs  for  that  did  alfo  eledl  the  kings,  is  as  certain.  Oie  from  among  thy  bre-  Deut.  17.  r5. 
thren  jhalt  ihou  (that  is,  thou  the  people  of  Ifrae'l)  fet  king  over  thee.  That  God 
rais'd  up  judges  in  Ifrael^  is  certain  ;  and  that  the  people  no  lefs  for  that,  did  alfo 
eledt  the  judges,  is  as  certain.  When  the  children  of  Ammon  made  war  againfl: 
Ifrnel,  Ifrael  affemhl'd  themfelves  together,  and  incamfd  in  Mizpeh,  -whence  the  elders 
(j/Gilead  went  to  fetch  JtPHTA  out  of  the  land  o/Tob. — Then  J)  phta  went  with  the 
elders  of  G\\cz<^,  and  the  people  made  him  head  and  captain  over  them:  and  Jephta 
uttered  all  his  words  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh.  But  that  Solom-.n  was  elefted  by 
the  lot,  I  do  not  aiBrm  ;  it  being  moft  probable,  that  it  vv?as  by  fuffrage  only, 
David  propofing,  and  the  people  refolving.  Nor  whether  Jephta  was  elefted  by 
fuffrage,  or  by  the  ballot,  is  it  material  -,  however,  that  the  ordinary  magidrats 
were  elefted  by  the  ballot,  I  little  doubt. 

The  ordinary  magiftrats  of  this  commonwealth  (as  fhall  hereafter  be  more  fully      Sedl.  9. 
open'd)  were  the   fanhedrim,    or  the   feventy  elders-,    and  the  inferior  courts  or   Eleftion  of 
judges,  in  tlie  gates  of  the  citys.     For  the  inftitution  and  elefbion  of  thefe,  Moses  .f-natcs.and 
propos'd  to  tire  people,  or  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  in  this  manner  :  Take  you  "(emrcnur'tT 
wife  men,  and  underflafiding,  and  knotvn  among  y cur  tribes  {>^  Jcarar-iVij)  and  J  tvHl  Deut.  i,  13. 
make  (or  confticut.")  them  rulers  over  you.     Where,  by  the  way,  left  Moses  in  thefe 
v/ords  be  thought  to  aflume  power,  Solon,  fays  Aristotle  {Sri!J.oyipciTia.v  xaTarr^rai) 
made,  or  conilituted  the  popular  government  of  dtheus.     In  which  he  implvs,  not 
that  Solon  was  a  king,  or  had  foverain  power,  but  that  he  was  a  lawgiver,  and 
had  authority  to  propofe  to  the  people.     Nor  is  there  more  in  the  words  of  Moses  ; 
upon  whole  propofition,  fay  Jewifo  writers,  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,   by  free  fuf- 
frages,  elected  fix  competitors,  and  wrote  their  names  in  fcrols,  which  they  deliver'd 
to  Moses.     Moses  having  thus  prefented  to  him  by  the  twelve  tribes  feventy  and 
two  competitors  for  feventy  magillracys,  had  by  confequence  two  more  competitors, 
than  were  capable  of  the  prefe:ment  to  which  they  were  eledleo  by   the  people: 
wherfore  Moses  took  two  urns,  into  tlie  one  he  call  the  feventy-two  names  pre- 
fented by  the  people  -,  into  the  other,  feventy-two  lots,  wherof  two  were  blanks, 
the  reft  infcrib'd  with  the  word  elder.     This  don,  he  call'd  the  competitors  to  the 
urn,  where  the  feventy,  to  whole  names  came  forth  the  prizes,  went  up  to  the  ta- 
bernacle, the  felTion-houfe  being  there  provided  :  and  the  two  that  drew  the  blanks.   See  Num.  ii. 
namely  ELD.^D  and  Medad,  tho   of  them    that  were   eleiled  and  written   by  the  ^6. 
tribes,  went  not  up  to  the  tabernacle,  but  remain'd  in  the  camp,  as  not  havmg  attain'd 
to  magiftracy.     Thus,  if  this  place  in  Scripture  can  admit  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion, lo  much  as  I  have  cited  out  of  die  Talmud  (tho  otherwife,  for  the  moft  part, 
but  a  fabulous  and  indigelfed  heap)  muft  needs  be  good  and  valid.     In  this  man- 
ner, one  or  more  fenators  happening  tody,  it  was  eafy  for  each  tribe,  chufing  one 

2  or 
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Book  II.    or  more  competitors  accordingly  out  of  themfelves,  to  decide  at  the  urn  which  com- 
< — -«v — -'    petitors  fo  chofen,  fhould   be  the  magiftrat,  without  partiality,  or   caufe  of  teud ; 
which,  if  a  man  confiders  this  conftitution.,  was  not  perhaps  fo  readily  to   be  don 
otherwile.     The  like,   no  doubt,  was  done  for  the  inferior  courts,  except  that 
fuch  elections  (the  commonwealth  being  once  fetcl'd)  were  more  particular,  and 
perform'd  by  that  tribe  only  in  whofe  gates  that  court  was  fitting. 
Seft.  10.        ''  ""^  '^  inftitution  of  thefe  courts  came  to  pafs  in  the  manner  following:  before 
The  ftory  of     the  people  were  under  orders,    the  whole  judicature   lay  upon    the  fhoulders  of 
thefanhedrim,  MosES,  who  being  overburden'd,  was  advifed  by  Jethro.     And  M.osiS  hearkened 
and  oJ  the  in-    fg  ^^^  voice  of  his  father  in-law — and  chofe  (after  the  manner  fliewn)  able  men  out  of 
as  to  their  fi'rft  «// 'ff^el,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thoufands,  rulers  of  hundreds^ 
inftitution.       rulers  of  fiftys,  and  rulers  of  tens.     The  number  of  which  rulers,  compar'd  with  the 
Exod.  18.  24,  number  of  the  people,  as  in  the  mufter  roll  at  Sinai,  muft  in  all  have  amounted  to 
^5"  about  fix  thoufand.     Thefe  thus  inftituted,  while  Ifrael  was  an  army,  came  to  be 

Deat.  16.  18.    the  fame  when  the  army  was  a  commonwealth  :  wherof  it  is  faid.  Judges  and  officers 
fhalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  gives  thee,  throout  thy 
tribes  ;  and  they  fJjalljudg  the  people  with  jufi  judgment.     Each  of  thefe  courts,  by  the 
practice  of  the  Jewifh  commonwealth,  confifted  of  twenty-three  elders.     But  Je- 
thro, in  his  advice  to  Moses,  adds  concerning  thefe  judicatorys,  this  caution: 
■Exod.  18.  22.  Let  them  judg  the  people  at  all  feafons  -,  and  it  pall  be,  that  every  great  matter  they 
fhall  bring  to  thee,  but  every  fmall  matter  they  Jhall  judg:  fo  fhall  //  be  eafier  for  thy 
felf,   and  they  floall  bear  the  burden  with  thee.     Which  neverthelefs  foUow'd  not 
according  to  Jethro's  promife,  the  appeals  being  fuch  to  Moses  that  he  gos  with 
Num.  II.        this  complaint  to  God  :  /  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people  alone,  becaufe  it  is  too 
14,  j6.  heavy  for  me.     Wherupon  the  Lord  faid  to  Moses,  Gather  to  me  ftventy  men,  of  the 

elders  <7/Ilrael,  whom  thou  knowefi  to  be  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them  ; 
and  bring  them  to  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  fl and  with  thee — 
(but  crowns  will  have  no  rivals)  and  they  fhall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee, 
Ver.  24.  that  thou  bear  it  not  alone.     But  a  monarch  is  one  that  muft  be  alone.     And  Moses 

went  out,  and  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord  (which  a  monarch  needed  not  to 
have  don)  and  gathered  the  feventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people ;  the  manner  wherof 
is  already  fliewn.  Jethro,  being  a  Pleathen,  informs  Moses  of  the  orders  of  his 
own  commonwealth,  which  alfo  was  Heatheniflo.  Yet  in  Scripture  is  both  Jethro 
join'd  with  Moses,  and  the  commonwealth  of  Midian  with  the  commonwealth  of 
Ifrael.  How  then  corns  it  to  be  irreverend,  or  atheiftical,  as  fom  fay,  in  politi- 
cians (and  while  political  difcourles  cannot  otherwife  be  manag'd)  to  compare,  tho 
but  by  way  of  illuftration,  other  legidators,  or  politicians,  as  Lycurgus,  Solon, 
with  iVIosES  ;  or  other  commonwealths,  as  Rome,  s.nd  Venice,  with  that  of  Ifrael  ? 
but  the  authors  of  fuch  objetlions  had  better  have  minded,  that  the  burden  wherof 
Moses  here  complain'd,  could  in  no  manner  be  that  of  ordinary  judicature,  of 
which  he  was  eas'd  before  by  the  advice  of  Jethro  ;  and  therfore  muft  have  bin  that 
of  appeals  only  :  fo  either  the  fanhedrim  bore  no  burden  at  all  with  Moses,  or  they 
bore  that  of  appeals  with  him.  And  if  fo,  how  lay  they  that  there  lay  an  appeal 
from  the  feventy  elders  to  Moses  ? 
SetSt.  II.  But  I  faid  the  lot  was  of  ufe  alfo  toward  the  difcovery  of  conceal'd  malefadors. 
Lot,  ord.  r,  or  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  deteiStion  of  Achan.  The  words  of  the  law, 
inquiiuioii  by  wherhy  the  fa6t  of  Achan  was  criminal,  are  thefe  :  If  thou  fjalt  hear  fay  in  one  of 
Deut  M  ^'''^  "^-^'■^'  '^'^'^^'^  ^^^  Lord  thy  Cod  has  given  thee  to  dwell  therin,  faying.  Certain  men, 
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the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  withdrawn  the  inhabit-    Chap.  11.- 
ants  of  their  city,  faying.  Let  us  go  and  ferve  other  Gods,  which  you  have  not  known  :    •...    -,-    _■ 
then  fialt  thou  inquire,  and  make  fear ch,  and  afk  diligently  ;  and  behold,  if  it  be  truth, 
and  the  thing  certain,  that  fuch  abomination  is  wrought  among  you,  thou  fhalt  furely 
fmite  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edg  of  the  fword,  defiroying  it  utterly,  and  all 
that  is  therin,  and  the  cattel  therof  with  the  edg  of  the  fword.     And  thou  fJjalt  gather 
all  the  ff  oil  of  it  into  the  midjl  of  the  Jireet  therof,  and  fhalt  burn  with  fire  the  city,  and 
all  the  ff  oil  therof,  every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and  it  floall  be  a  heap  for  ever, 
it  fhall  not  be  built  again,  and  there  fhall  cleave  Jiought  of  the  accursed  thing  to  thy  hand. 
Among  the  citys  that  were  given  by  God  to  Ifrael,  was  Jericho.     Now  tho  againft 
this  city,  before   it   was   taken,  Joshua  had  Iblemnly  and  publicly  denounc'd  the 
anathema,  or  curfes  contain'd  in  the  foregoing  law  ;  and  after  the  taking  of  it,  had,   JoHi.  6.  17; 
in  all  appearance,  executed  upon  it  the  whole  of  the  anathema  fo  pronounc'd  :   yet 
thro  fublequent  loffes  before  the  city  oi  yii,  being  fore  afflifted,  he  enter'd  into  fuf- 
picion,  that  there  might  have   bin  fome  failure  in  the  performance  of  the  law. 
Wherupon  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  fell  to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of  the  Jolh.  7.  6. 
Lord,  till  the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders  (orfanhedrim  oi  Ifrael)  and  put  duft  on  their 
heads.     The  fanhedrim,  in  difficult  cafes  of  the  law,  inquir'd  of  God  by  L/r/wz ;  and 
the  fanhedrim,  or  the  people,  in  cafes  of  high  concernment  to  the  ftate,  as  in  the 
war  againft  Benjamin,  inquir'd  of  the  ark.     When  God  was  inquir'd  of  by  [/;■/;«, 
he  gave  his  oracle  by  the  fhining  of  certain  ftoncs  or  jewels  in  the  breaftplate  of  the 
high  prieft.     When  he  was  inquir'd  of  by  the  ark,  he  gave  his  oracle  vocally  from 
the  mercy  feat,  which  was  plac'd  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.     Whence  he  who 
fat  between  the  cherubims  thus  anfwer'd  Joshua  :  Get  thee  up ;  wherfore  liefl  thou  ]^'^-  7-  'o. 
thus  upon  thy  face?  Ifrael  has  Jinn  d — they  have  even  taken  of  the  accursed  thing.     Jo- 
shua thus  inform'd  of  the  crime,  but  not  fo  particularly  of  the  malefaftor  as  to 
know  where  to  charge  it,  calls  the  whole  people  to  the  urns ;  in  one  of  which  it  Jolh.  7.  ly-. 
may  be  thought  that  there  were  eleven  white  ftones,  or  lots,  with  one  black  one; 
and  in  the  other  the  twelve  names  of  the  tribes.     So  Ifrael  coming  firil  by  tribes  to 
the  urns,  the/n^^  c/ Judah  was  taken-,  that  is,  this  tribe  lighting  upon  the  black* 
lot,  was  denoted  for  the  guilty  tribe:  which  confifting  (as  appear'd  by  the  catalog) 
of  five  familys,  wherof  the  Zarhits  were  one,  came  next  by  familys  to  the  urn  ; 
wherin  there  might  be  four  white  lots,  and  one  black  one,  by  which   the  Zarhits 
were  taken.     In  like  manner  came  the  family  of  the  Zarhits  by  houfliolds,  and  the 
houfliold  of  Zabdi  was  taken:  laft  of  all  came   the  houlhold  of  Zabdi  man  by 
man,  and  Achan  was  taken.     This  kind  of  inquifition  was  perform'd  with  fuch 
rehgion  and  Iblemnity,  that  a  man  thus  taken, .  if  he  had  any  guilt,  could  have  no 
face  to  conceal  it  -,  or,  if  there  were  any  witneflTes  of  his  crime,  they  could  not  any 
longer  diflembk  it :  and  whether  he  were  convifted  by   teftimony,  or  by  his  own 
confeirion  (as  now  Achan)  he  was  put  to  death.     The  like  proceding,  in  pare,  is    iSam,  14, . 
imply'd  to  have  bin  in  the  cafe  of  Jonathan  ;  tho  in  this,   by  agreement  therupon 
between  Saul  and  the  people,  it  Ihould  feem  as  if  but  two  lots  were  put  into  the 
urn,  wherof  Saul  and  Jonathan,  on  the  one  part,  drew  the  black;  or  the  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  drawing  for  the  whole  people,  on  the  other  part,  drew  the 
white  one  ;  and  that  the  fame  being  put   into  the  urn  again,  to  decide  it  between  ■ 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  Jonathan  drew  the  black  :  wherupon,  he  being  queltion'd, 
confefs'd  the  faft ;  and,  but  that  the  people  refcu'd  him  from  Saul,  had  bin  put 
to  deata. 
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To  conclude  with  the  ufe  of  the  lot,  in  the  divifion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  This 
(as  implying  the  foundation  or  balance  of  the  government)  ought  to  have  bin  the 
firft  in  order,  but  happens  here  to  com  laft ;  becaufe  thefe  orders  were  inftituted  in 
tlie  wildernefs,  and  fo  before  the  people  had  any  lands  to  divide.  Neverthelefs, 
this  alio  was  propos'd  by  Moses,  and  relblv'd  by  the  people :  by  lot  was  their  in- 
heritance, as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  ;  and  now  corns  (as  it  was,  or  fhould  have 
bin  put  in  execution  by  Joshua)  to  be  confider'd. 

It  may  be  true,  that  the  Roman  people  were  the  wifefl:  that  have  bin  ;  and  it  is 
true,  that  they  only  of  a  people,  did  labor  to  introduce  Agrarian  laws,  tho  with- 
out effeft  ;  otherwife,  levelling  was  never  introduc'd,  but  by  the  wiidom  and  pro- 
vidence of  Ibm  great  man,  as  a  Moses,  a  Joshua,  or  a  Lycurgus  ;  or  by  Ibni 
accident,  or  accidents,  bringing  a  nobility  to  ruin,  as  the  laws  of  Henrv  VII.  and 
the  ways  of  Henry  VIII.  in  England. 
Num.  I.  46.  Between  tiie  mufter  roll  in  Sinai,  wherby  the  men  of  military  age,  as  was  lliewn, 

Num.26.  51.    amounted  to  fix  hundred  and  three  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  the  law  for  the  divilion  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  happen'd  a  plague, 
by  which  the  number  of  the  people,  upon  a  new  poll,  came  but  to  lix  hundred  and 
one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirty.     Upon  this  poll  v/as  the  law  made  which 
V-  53-  H»        runs  thus  :  To  thefe  the  land  /hall  be  divided  for  an  inheritance,  according  to  the  number 
5^'^  '  of  names.     To  many  thou  flmlt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  fewer  thou  fJjalt  give 

the  lefs  inheritance  :  to  every  one  Jhall  his  inheritance  be  given,  according  to  thofe  that 
were  numbered  of  him.  Notwithjlanding,  the  land  fhall  be  divided  by  lot  :  according  to 
the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers,  they  fhall  inherit;  according  to  the  lot  fhall  the 
poffeffion  therof  be  divided  to  many  and  few.  This  law,  in  another  place,  is  repeated 
Num.  33.  5^.  thus  :  Tou  fiall  divide  the  land  by  lot,  for  an  inheritance  among  your  familys  ;  and  to 
many  ye  fhall  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fnver  ye  fiall  give  the  lefs  inheritance : 
every  man's  inheritance  floall  be  in  the  place  where  his  lot  falls,  according  to  the  tribes  of 
your  fathers  ye  fioall  inherit. 

In  the  making  of  thefe  lots  confideration  was  as  well  had  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land,  as  of  the  meaiure.     Now  fuppofing  this  law   to  have  bin  in  the  whole  and 
methodically  executed,  the  Canaanits  muft  firft  have  bin  totally  rooted  out  of  the 
land  of  Canaan;  which  land,  in  that  cale  (as  ibm  aiarm)  would  have  afforded  to 
Hecatfus  this  commonwealth  a  root  or  balance,  confifting  of  three  millions  of  acres.     Thefe, 

apiidjol'eih.  reckoning  the  whole  people  in  the  twelve  tribes,  at  fix  hundred  and  two  thoufand 
tout.  Ap.  (which  is  more  than  upon  the  latter  poll  they  came  to)  would  have  afforded  to  every 
man  four  acres  ;  to  every  one  of  the  patriarehs  (upon  the  poll  of  the  foregoing  ca- 
talog, where  they  are  fixty)  four  thouiand  acres  -,  to  every  one  oi  the  prinLCs  of  the 
tribes  fourteen  thouiand  acres-,  to  the  Levitical  citys  (being  forty-eight,  each  with 
its  fuburbs,  of  lour  thoufand  cubits  diameter)  one  hundred  thoufand  acres ;  and 
yet  for  extraordinary  donations,  as  to  Joshua  and  Caleb  (oi  which  kind  there  were 
but  few)  lam  eighty  thoufand  acres  might  remain.  Now  it  is  true,  four  acres  to  a 
man  may  ieem  but  a  lin;dl  lot  ;  yet  tlie  Roman  people,  under  Romulus,  and  long 
after,  had  but  two.  And  it  may  very  well  be,  that  one  acre  in  Canaan  was  worth 
two  in  Italy,  efpccially  about  Rome  ;  and  four  in  England,  tho  of  the  bell:  fort :  anti 
if  ib  it  were  that  lour  acres  in  Paleftin  were  worth  lixteen  of  our  beft,  fuch  a  lot,  at 
our  account,  might  be  worth  about  tliirty  or  forty  pounds  a  year;  v/hich,  for  a 
popular  fliare,  holding  that  rate  thro  the  whole  body  of  a  people,  was  a  large  pro- 
portion.    By  this  cilimat,  or  vv'hat  poflibly  could  be^ailow'd  to  the  princes  of  th? 

tribes 
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tribes  and  of  the  familys,  their  fliare  came  not  to  a  fixth  of  the  whole  :  fo  the  refl     Chap.  11. 
remaining  to  the  people,  the  balance  of  this  government  muft  have  bin  purely  po-    '■■     w-    -^ 
pular.     It  is  true,  that  in  the  whole  this  law  of  Moses  for  the  divifion  of  tlie  land 
was  never  executed  :  but  that  in  the  parts  fom  fuch  courfe  was  taken,  is  plain  ;  for 
example,  in  the  divifion  to  feven  tribes,  where  Joshua  propofes  to  the  people  in 
this  manner:  Give  out  fro'in  among  yoti  three  men  for  each  tribe — aiid  they  Jljall  go  thro  jofli.  18.4, 
the  land  and  defcribe  it.     The  people  having  refolv'd  accordingly,  thefe  vjent,  and 
pafs'd  thro  the  land,  and  defcriPd  it  by  citys  into  feven  parts  in  a  book,  and  came  again 
to  Joshua  to  the  hofi  at  Shiloh.     And  Joshua  cafl  lots  for  them  in  Shiloh,  before  the 
Lord  :  and  there  Joshua  divided  the  land  to  the  children  o/Ifrael  according  to  their  di- 
vifions.     It  were  abfurd  to  think  that  this  lot  determin'd  of  proportions  •,  for   fo  a 
mean  man  might  have  com  to  be  richer  than  the  prince  of  his  tribe :  but  the  pro- 
portions allotted  to  tribes  being  ftated,  tho  at  firil  but  by  guefs,  and  encred  into 
the  lot  book  of  the  furveyors  (who,  fays  Josephus,  were  moft  expert  in  geometry) 
die  princes  came  firfl  to  the  urns,  wherof  the  one  contain'd  the  names  of  the  tribes 
that  were  to  draw,  the  other  the  names  of  thofe  parcels  of  land  that  were  to  be 
drawn,  firil  to  a  whole  tribe.     Thus  the  name  of  a  tribe,  for  example  Benjamin, 
being  drawn  out  of  one  urn,  to  that  name  a  parcel  was  drawn  out  of  the  other  urn  ; 
for  example,  the  country  lying  between  Jericho  and  Bethaven.     This  being  don, 
and  the  prince  of  the  tribe  having  chofen  in  what  one  place  he  would  take  his  ftated 
and  agreed  proportion,  whether  of  fourteen  thoufand  acres,  or  the  like,  the  reft  of 
the  country  was  fubdivided  in  the  lot  book,  according  to  the  number  of  familys  in 
the  tribe  of  this  prince  •,  and  the  parcels  fubdivided  being  caft  into  the  one  urn,  the 
names  of  the  patriarchs  into  the  other,  the  fame  tribe  came  again  by  familys. 
Thus  every  patriarch  making  choice  in  what  one  part  of  this  lot  he  would  talce  his 
agreed  proportion,  whether  of  four  thoufand  acres,  or  the  like,  the  remainder  was 
again  fubdivided  in  the  lot  book,  according  to  the  number  of  names  in  his  family  : 
if  they  were  more  than  the  parcel  would  furnifli  at  four  acres  a  man,  then  was  that 
defeft  amended  by  addition  out  of  the  next  parcel ;  and  if  they  were  fewer,  then 
the  overplus  was  caft  into  the  next  parcel.     By  fuch  means  the  people  came,  or 
might  have  com  in  the  whole,  and  in  every  part,  to  the  lot  of  their  inheritance  ; 
while  every  tribs  that  was  thus  planted,  became  local  witliout  removal.     Neither  Numb.  36. 3. 
fhall  the  inheritance  remove  from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe  \  but  every  one  of  the  tribes  of 
the  children  ofl^r2i.e\f}jallkeep  himfelf  to  his  civn  inheritance. 

The  tribes  thus  planted,  or  to  have  bin  planted,  were  twelve.     The  thirteenth,      Se<fL.  13. 
or  that  of  Levi,  came  in  the  like  manner  to  tlie  lot,  for  their  forty-eight  citys  with  The  portion 
their  fuburbs,  and  receiv'd  them  accordingly;  as  the  lot  came  forth  for  the  familys  of  o*  l-^"'- 
the  Kohathits,  and  the  reft.    , Thefe  Ifrael  gave  to  the  Levits  otU  of  their  inheritance  :   ^°'^^  ^^•^> 
that  is,  thefe  v/ere  fuch  as  the  twelve  tribes,  before  the  divifion,  fet  apart  for  the   Nun  b.  1820. 
Levits,  with  the  tithes,  and  the  ofi'erings ;  which,  tho  this  tribe  had  no  other  lands,   Deuci?.g. 
made  their  portion  by  far  the  beft.     l^he  tribes  being  henceforth  re^on'd  by  their  ^'^"'-  '*=•  '• 
locality,  and  thefe  forty-eight  citys  being  fcatt;r'd  throout  the  twelve  tribes,  that 
of  Levi  v/as  no  more  computed  as  a  diftinfl  tribe,  but  loft  as  it  were  the  name, 
yet  with  advantage  :  for  to  their  promifcuous  abode  they  had  the  right  of  promifcu- 
ous  marriage  ;  no  more  in  tliis  point  being  injoin'd  any  of  them,  than  to  take  maidens   Ezok.  44. 22, 
cf  the  feed  ^/Ifrael,  or  at  leail  the  widczvs  of  priefts.     And  as  in  the  tribes  whciC 
they  dwelt  they  had  promifcuous  marriage,  fo  had  they  right  of  promifcuous  elec- 
tion;  that  is,  of  elefting,  and  being  elefted,  into  all  the  magiftracys  and  oiHces  of 
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the  commonwealth :  which  they  fo  frequently  injoy'd,  that  the  fanhedrim  is  fom- 
times  underftood  by  their  names.  If  there  arifes  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judg- 
ment, thou  jhalt  com  to  the  friefis  the  Levits.  Between  the  law,  and  the  religion  of 
this  government,  there  was  no  difference ;  whence  all  ecclefiaftical  perfons  were 
alfo  political  perfons,  of  which  the  Levits  were  an  intire  tribe,  fet  more  peculiarly 
apart  to  God  (the  king  of  this  commonwealth)  from  all  other  cares,  except  that 
only  of  his  government.  Thus  Moses  did  that  with  the  fafety  of  liberty  in  IfraeU 
which  Lycurgus  could  not  do  in  Lacedemon,  but  by  condemning  the  Helots  to 
perpetual  flavery :  for  wheras  without  thefe  to  be  tillers  of  the  ground,  the  citi- 
zens of  Lacedemo7t  could  not  be  at  leifure  for  the  commonwealth ;  the  children  of 
Jfrael  might  impioy  themfelves  in  their  domeftic  afHiirs,  as  they  requir'd,  with 
fafety :  while  the  Levits  bore  the  burden  of  the  government ;  or,  in  cafe  either 
their  privat  affairs  permitted,  or  their  ambition  promted,  were  equally  capable  of 
magiftracy. 
Seft.  14.         Of  the  Levitical  citys,  three  beyond,  and  three  on  this  fide  Jordan,  were  citys  of 

Citysofre-      refuge.     If  a  man  was  (lain,  the  next  of  kindred,  by  the  laws  oi  Ifrael,  was  the 

f"8*"*  avenger  of  blood ;  and  to  the  avenger  of  blood  it  was  lawful  to  flay  him  that  flew 

"™  '  ^^'  his  kinfman,  wherever  he  could  find  him,  except  only  in  a  city  of  refuge.  For 
this  caufe,  if  a  man  had  flain  another,  he  fled  immediately  to  one  of  thefe  fan- 
ftuarys  •,  whence  neverthelefs,  the  judges  in  the  gates,  within  whofe  proper  verge 
the  crime  was  committed,  caus'd  the  malefaflor  to  be  brought  before  them  by  a 
guard,  and  judg'd  between  the  flayer  and  the  avenger  of  blood.  If  that  which  we 
call  murder,  or  manflaughter,  was  prov'd  againft  him  by  two  witnelfes,  he  was 
put  to  death:  but  if  it  was  found,  as  we  fay,  cliancemedly,  he  was  remanded  with 
a  guard  to  the  city  of  refuge ;  whence  if,  before  the  death  of  the  high  prieft, 
he  was  found  wandring,  it  was  lawful,  not  only  for  the  avenger  of  blood,  but 
for  any  man  elfe  to  flay  him.  The  high  prieft  being  dead,  he  return'd,  not  home 
only,  but  to  his  inheritance  alio,  with  liberty  and  fafety.  If  a  prieft  had  flain  a 
man,  his  refuge  was  the  fanftuary :  whence  neverthelefs  he  was  taken  by  the  fan- 
hedrim ;    and,  if  upon  trial  he  was  found  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  put  to  death. 

Exod.  23. 14.   If  a  man  corns  prefumptuoujly  upon  his  neighbour  to  flay  him  with  guile,  thoufhalt  take 
him  from  my  altar,  that  he  may  dy. 
Seft.  15.         Inheritances,  being  thus   introduc'd  by  the  lot,  were  immovably  intail'd  on 

Thejubile.  j-j^g  proprietors  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  by  the  inftitution  of  the  jubile,  or  the  re- 
turn of  lands,  however  fold  or  ingag'd,  once  in  fifty  years  to  the  antient  proprietor, 
or  his  lawful  heir.  Yet  remain'd  there  two  ways  wherby  lots  might  be  accumu- 
lated ;  the  one  by  cafual  inheritance,  the  other  by  marriage  with  an  heirefs  ;  as  in 

Numb.  36.      jj^g  f.^fg  of  Zelophedad,  or  of  his  daughters. 
Sect,  i6>.       Now  to  bring  the  whole  refult  of  thele  hirtorical  parts,  thus  prov'd,  to  the  true 
political  method  or  form,  the  commonwealth  inftituted  by  Moses  was  according 
to -this  model. 


Tlie  model  cf  'THE  ivhok  fcsple  of  Ifrael  (thro  a  popular  diflribution  of  the  land  of  Canaan 
ilie  commor.-  among  themfelves  by  lot,  and  the  fixation  of  fuch  a  popular  balance  by  their  agrarian 
T'/^.   °  law,  or  jubile,  int ailing  the  inheritance  of  each  proprietor  upon  his  heirs  for  ever)  was 

locally  divided  into  tzvelve  tribes. 

EV E RT  tribe  had  a  double  capacity,  the  one  military,  the  other  civil. 

A  TRIBE, 
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A  TRIBEy  in  its  military  capacity ^  conjijled  of  one  Jlaff  or  Jlandard  of  the  camp.    Chap.  11. 

under  the  leading  of  its  diftinSl  and  hereditary  prince,  as  commander  in  chief;  and  of  its    < ,•    — ' 

princes  of  family  s  or  chief  fathers,  as  captains  of  thoufands  and  captains  of  hundreds. 

A  TRIBE,  in  its  political  capacity,  was  next  and  immediatly  under  the  government 
of  certain  judicatorys,  fitting  in  the  gates  of  its  citys ;  each  of  which  conjijled  of  twenty - 
three  elders,  elected  for  life,  by  free  fuffrage. 

THE  foverain  power,  and  common  ligament  of  the  twelve  tribes,  was  the  fanhedrim 
of  liVael,  and  the  ecclefia  dei,  or  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

THE  fanhedrim  was  a  fenat,  conjijling  of  feventy  elders  for  life,  fo  inftituted  by 
the  free  eleSfion  of  fix  competitors,  in  and  by  each  tribe  ;  every  elder  or  Jenator  of  the 
fanhedrim  being  taken  out  of  this  number  of  competitors  by  the  lot. 

THE  congregation  of  the  Lord  was  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  conjijling 
of  twenty-four  thoufand,  for  the  term  of  one  month ;  and  perpetuated  by  the  monthly 
eleStion  of  two  thoufand  deputy s  of  the  people  in  each  tribe. 

THE  fanhedrim,  upon  a  law  made,  was  a  ftanding  judicatory  of  appeal  from  the 
courts  in  the  gates,  throout  the  tribes  ;  and  upon  a  law  to  be  made,  whatever  was  pro- 
pas'' d  by  the  fanhedrim,  and  refolv'd  in  the  affirmative  by  the  congregation  of  the  Lord, 
was  an  a£l  of  the  parlament  of  Ifrael. 

Of  this  frame,  fays  Moses  to  the  people  (as  well  he  might)  Behold,  I  havz  Deut. /j.  5,;, 
taught  you  Jlatutes  and  judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye 
fhould  do  fo  in  the  land  whither  you  go  to  poffefs  it.  Keep  therfore,  and  do  them ;  for 
this  is  your  wifdom  and  your  underjlanding  in  thejight  of  the  nations,  which  Jh all  hear 
all  thefe  fiatutes,  and  fay.  Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  iiife  and  underfianding  people. 
In  another  place,  upon  the  people's  obferving  this  form,  he  pronounces  all  the 
choicell  bleflings ;  and  in  cale  of  violation  of  the  fame,  a  long  enumeration  of  moft 
dreadful  curfes,  among  which  he  has  this :  The  Lord  fhall  bring  thee,  and  thy  king  Dcut.  28.  36. 
which  thou  floalt  fct  over  thee,  to  a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known;  and  there palt  thou  ferve  other  Gods,  wood  and ftone.  In  which  words,  firft 
he  charges  the  king  upon  the  people  as  a  creature  of  their  own,  and  next  oppofes 
his  form  pointblank  to  monarchy;  as  is  farther  apparent  in  the  whole  antithefis 
running  throout  that  chapter.  I'o  the  negleft  of  tlieie  orders  may  be  apply'd  thofe 
words  of  David  :  /  have  faid  that  ye  are  gods — but  ye  fhall  dy  like  men,  and  fall  like 
one  of  the  princes.  But  this  government  can  witli  no  countenance  of  reafon,  or 
teftimony  of  ftory,  give  any  man  ground  to  argue  from  the  frame  thus  inftituted 
by  MosES,  that  a  commonwealth  rightly  order'd  and  eftablifli'd  may  by  any  inter- 
nal caufe  arifing  from  fuch  orders,  be  broken  or  diflblv'd;  it  being  moft  apparent, 
that  this  was  never  eftablifli'd  in  any  fuch  part  as  could  pofiibly  be  holding.  Moses 
dy'd  in  the  wildernefs  :  and  tho  Joshua,  bringing  the  people  into  the  promis'd 
land,  did  what  he  could,  during  his  life,  towards  the  cftablifhment  of  the  form 
defign'd  by  Moses  ;  yet  the  hands  of  the  people,  efpecially  after  the  death  of 
JosHi/A,  grew  flack,  and  they  rooted  not  ov^t  ^'z  Canaanits,  which  they  were  fo 
often  commanded  to  do  -,  and  without  which  it  was  impoffible  their  commonwealth 
fhould  take  any  root.  Neverthelefs,  fettled  as  it  could  be,  it  v/as  in  fom  parts 
longer  liv'd  than  any  other  government  has  yet  bin  ;  as  having  continu'd  in  fom 
fort  from  Moses,  to  the  difperfion  of  the  Jev:s  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian  ; 
being  about  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  years.     But  that  it  was  never  eftablifh'd 
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according  to  the  neceffity  of  the  form,  or  the  true  intent  of  Moses,  is  that  which 
muft  be  made  farther  apparent  throout  the  fequel  of  the  prefent  book ;  and  firft, 
in  the  ftate  of  tlie  Ifraclits  under  their  judges. 


C  I-I  A  P.     III. 

Shewing  the  Anarchy^  or  State  of  the  Ifraelits  tinder  their  yiidges. 

Seft.  I.      '"F^-^E  franie  of  that  which  I  take  to  have  bin  the  ordinary  congregation  or 
A  •full  d<N  _£      reprefentative  of  the  people  oi  Ifrael,  is  not  perfedly  Ihewn  in  Scripture,  tilt 

fcnit.onof      the  tune  of  David;    when,  tho  it  lias   nothing  in  it  of  a  monarchical  intlitution, 
•!*^ve  o7th""    '"^  ^^  f'Jtind  intirely  remaining,  and  perfeilly  dcfcrib'd  in  thefe  words;    Nozv  the 
people  of  if-    children  of  Ifrael  after  their  number.,  to  wit ^  the  chief  fathers^  and  captains  of  thou- 
rad.  fands  and  hundreds.,  and  their  officers  that  ferv'd  the  king  in  any  matter  of  the  courfes^ 

1  Chr.  27.  which  came  in.,  and  went  out  month  by  month,  throout  all  the  months  in  the  year ;  of 
every  courfe  were  nventy  and  four  thoufand  men.  The  polls  of  tlie  people,  as  they 
have  bin  hitherto  lliewn,  were  taken  before  their  plantation  in  Canaan,  where  be- 
fore they  had  kings,  they  had  grown  (according  to  the  account  of  I^avl)  four  hun- 
Aas  13.  20.  dred  and  fifty  years ;  during  which  time,  that  they  were  excedingly  increas'd,  appears 
zSam.  24. 9.  by  the  poll  of  military  age  taken  by  David,  and  amounting  to  one  million  three 
hundred  thoufand:  yet  could  this  aflembly  of  the  children  0/ ifrael  after  their  num- 
ber, in  one  year,  by  monthly  rotation,  take  in  the  whole  body  of  them.  How 
thefe,  being  a  reprefentative  of  the  people,  and  thus  changeable,  could  be  other- 
wife  collefted  than  by  the  monthly  election  of  two  thoufand  in  eac'i  tribe,  is  not 
imaginable.  And  that  both  a  reprefentative  of  the  people  they  were,  and  thus 
changeable,  is  by  the  clear  words  of  Scripture,  and  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  upon 
which  occafion  they  are  defcrib'd,  undeniably  evinc'd  :  for  David  propofing,  and 
iChr.  29.  22.  the  people  refolving,  they  make  Solomon  king,  and  Zadoc  prieft.  This  allembly 
(befides  the  military  difciplin  thereof,  in  which  it  differ'd  little  from  the  culloms 
of  fuch  other  commonvyeakhs  as  have  bin  great  and  martial)  had  not  only  a  civil, 
but  a  military  office  or  funftion,  as  the  ftanding  guard  or  army  of  this  country; 
which,  tho  fmall,  and  lying  in  the  very  teeth  of  its  enemys,  could  thus,  by  taking 
in  every  man  but  for  one  month  in  a  whole  year,  fo  equally  diftribute  a  burden, 
to  have  bin  otherwile  intolerable  to  all,  that  it  might  be  born  by  a  few,  and  fcarce 
felt  by  any.  This  epitome  of  that  body  (already  defcrib'd  under  the  leading  of 
the  feveral  princes  of  the  tribes,  v/ith  their  ftaves,  and  flandards.of  the  camp) 
feems  to  have  bin  commanded  by  lieutenants  of  the  princes,  or  tribuns  of  the 
Vcr.  2,  3.  refpeftive  tribes  :  for,  oier  the  firfi  courfe ^  for  the  firft  'month,  was  ]ASvi<.izs. am  the 
fon  of  Zabdi£L  (of  the  children  of  Perez,  or  of  the  family  of  the  Phar.zits,  in  the 
catalog  of  Judah)  and  of  his  courfe  were  four  and  twenty  thoufand. 

In  this  cafe  the  princes  did  not  lead  in  perfon,  but  refided  in  their  tribes  for  the 
government  of  the  fame  -,  whence,  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  they  lent  extra- 
ordinary recruits :  or  in  caie  of  Ibiem  i  war,  or  fom  weighty  afi-^ur,  as  the  trial  of 
a  tribe  or  the  like,  led  up  in  perfon,  with  their  flaves  and  ftandards ;  an  ordinance, 
whet  i(.r  we  regard  the  military  or  civil  ufe  of  it,  never  enough  to  be  admir'd. 

It 
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It  is  true,  .while,  the  whole  people  being  an  army,  Mcses  could  propofe  to   Chap.  III. 

them  in  body,  or  under  their  ftaves  and  flandards  of  the  camp ;  as  he  needed  not,    ' ■ ' 

lb  he  us'd  not  any  reprefentative.     But  when  Joshua  had  let  the  people  go,  and  the      Se6t.  2. 
children  of  Ifrael  "went  every  man  to  his  inheritance,  to  pojfefs  the  land;  how  was  it   That  this:  e- 
poflible  they  lliould  poiTefs  any  thing  (v:hile  the  five  lords  of  the  FhiYifzins,  and  all  fJa^j^j^rT 
the  Canaanits  and  the  Sidonians,  and  the  Hivits,  remain'd  yet  among  them  uncon-   the  time  cf 
quer'd)  without  the  wing  of  Ibm  fuch  guard  or  army  as  this,  under  which  to  Ihelter   thejuds-es. 
themfelves  ?    How  was  it  equal,  or  poffible,  that  a  few   of  the  people  upon  the    '"^S-  ^-  6. 
guard  of  the  whole  fliould  be  without  relief,  or  fultain  all  the  burden  ?    Or  how 
could  every  man  be  faid  to  go  to  his  inheritance  to  poffefs  it,  unlefs  they  perform'd 
this  or  the  like  duty,  by  turns  or  courfes  .-'    Thefe  things  confider'd,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  this  congregation  was,  according  to  the  inftitution  of  Moses,  put  in 
pra6lice  by  Joshua. 

Thus  iiood  both  the  fanhedrim  and  the  congregation,  with  the  inferior  courts,      Seft.  ,3. 
and  all  the  fuperftruftures  of  the  Mofaical  commonwealth,  during  the  life  of  Joshua,    The  diiFolu- 
and  the  elders  of  the  fanhedrim  that  outliv'd  him  -,    but  without  any  fufficient  root   l^'V"''',^^ 
for  the  pcfil!ile  fupport  of  it  (the  Canaanits  not  being  deftroy'd)  or  with  fuch  roots   common- 
only  as  were  full  uf  worms.     Wherfore,  tho  the  people  ferv'd  the  Lord  all  the  days  wcaUh. 
of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outliv'd  Joshua  ;  yet  after  the  death  of  ]^^g-  2-  7, 
thefe,  they  did  evil  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord. .   And  an  angel  (a  meflenger  or  prophet)    ' '' 
of  the  Lord  came  up  from  Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  faid,  I  made  you  go  up  out  of  the  Ju^^g-^.  i,  2. 
laud  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you  into  the  land  which  I  fwore  to  your  fathers ;   and  Deut.  7.  2. 
I  faid,  I  will  nevr  break  my  covenant  with  you  :    and  ye  fhall  make  no  league  with  the  di-'i.  2. 
inhabitants  of  this  land,  ye  fhall  throw  downlheir  altars :   hut  ye  have  not  obey'd  my   Jrfli.  2;.  3. 
voice:  Why  have  you  don  this?    Wherfore  I  alfo  faid,  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from   F.xod.  23.33, 
before  you  :  but  they  flo  all  be  as  thorns  in  your  fides,  and  their  gods  fuall  be  a  fnare  to  you.   '^'''  34-  '  '^• 
Upon  the  feveral  contents  of  which  places,  fays  JosEPHUi,  1'he  ifraelits  (after  the   Amiq.  1.5. 
death  of  Joshua,  and  the  elders  that  outliv'd   him)  neglcSiing  their  arms,  betook  ^'  ^' 
themfelves  to  tillage  •,  and  effeminated  with  peace,  gave  their  minds  rather  to  zvhat  was. 
eafy  and  pleafing,  than  what  was  fecure  or  honourable :   forgetful  of  the  laws  of  God, 
and  of  their  difciplin.     Wherupon  Cod  being  mov^d  to  anger,  admonifljd  them  by  a  pro- 
phet, that  in  [paring  the  Canaanits,  they  had  difobeyd  him  ;    and  that  in  cafe  they  per- 
f.fied,  for  his  mercy s  negle^ed  they  faould  tafi  of  his  jujiice.     But  they,  tho  terrify' d  with 
the  oracle,  were  altogether  averfe  to  the  zvar ;    both  becatife  they  were  brib  d  by  the 
Canaanits,  and  thro  luxury  were  becom  unapt  for  labor  :  the  form  of  their  commonwealth- 
being  now  depravW,  and  the  ariftocratical  part  therof  invalid ;  while  neither  the  fcnat 
was  eleSled,  nor  the  fokmn  magiftrats  created  as  formerly.     In  wliich  words,  the  not 
eLcting  of  the  fcnat  as  formerly,  being  laid  as  a  crime  by  Joskphus  to  the  people; 
he  is  firit  clear  enough,  for  his  part,  that  the  fenat  was  formerly  cleftvid  by  the 
people,  and  ought  t )  have  bin  fo  ilil] :    and  fecondly,  that  hcncetorch  the  eiedion 
of  the  fenat,  or  fanhedrim,  was  neglefted  by  the  people.     So  this  commonwealth, 
v/hich,  thro  the  not  rooting  out  of  the  Canaanits,  had  never  a.ny  found;uion,  came 
now  to  fail  alio  in  her  fuperltruclures ;  for  proof  wherof,  the  tellimony  of  Scripture 
is  no  lefs  pregnant  in  divers  places.     As  where  Judah  faid  to  Simeon  his  brother,  j.u''g..  1.. «, 
Com  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  .fight  againfl  the  Canaanits,  and  I  likewife  '^t-  -'•'>'  ^^'• 
will  go  with  thee  into  thy  lot :  fo  Simeon  went  with  him.     In  which  words  you  have 
a  league  made  by  tv/o  tribes,  and  a  v.'ar  manag'd  by  them,  while  cth.r  tribes,  that 
\i■^  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  vv'lth  the  reft,  fat  ftill  :  wht.ra.-,  if  tlKre  had  bin  now 
5  '        ■  i.ny 
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any  common  ligament,  as  while  the  fanhedrim  was  in  being,  fuch  leaguing,  and 
lucli  warring  by  particular  tribes  at  their  own  difcretion,  could  not  have  bin. 
Again,  wheras  to  judg  a  tribe  pertain'd  to  the  fanhedrim;  in  the  judgment  given 
againft  Benjamin,  by  the  congregation  of  four  hundred  thoufand,  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  fanhedrim  at  all. 

Now  government  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  where  there  is  no  fenat,  there  muft 
be  fom  king,  or  fomwhat  like  a  king,  and  fuch  was  the  judg  of  Ifrael ;  yet  is  not 
their  reckoning  valid,  who  from  hence  compute  the  monarchy  of  the  Hebrews. 
Firft,  becaufe  Paul  diftinguiflies  between  the  kings  and  the  judges.  Secondly, 
becaufe  Gideon,  when  he  was  a  judg,  in  refufing  to  be  a  king,  dos  the  like. 
Thirdly,  becaufe  the  judges  in  Ifrael  (as  diaators  in  other  commonwealths)  were 
not  of  conilant  ekaion,  but  upon  emergencys  only.  Fourthly,  becaufe  com- 
plaint being  made  to  the  men  of  Judah  of  their  judg  Samson,  they  deliver'd  him 
to  the  Philifthis  bound ;  no  lefs  than  did  the  Romans  their  confuls  to  the  Smmiits. 
And  laftly,  becaufe  S.amuel,  diftinguifhing  to  perfeaion  between  diaatorian  and 
royal  power,  or  between  the  magiftracy  of  the  judg  and  of  the  king,  fhews  plainly 
(in  that  he  hearken' d  to  the  voice  of  the  people)  that  the  one  being  without  any  balance 
at  all,  was  at  the  difcretion  of  the  people ;  and  that  the  other  (not  to  be  founded 
but  upon  property  in  himfelf,  to  which  end  he  muft  take  the  heft  of  their  fields.,  and 
give  them  to  his  fervants)  could  no  otherwife  fubfift  than  by  having  the  people  at  the 
difcretion  of  the  king.  This  difference  (being  no  fmall  one)  excepted,  the  office  of 
the  king  and  of  the  judg  was  much  the  fame  j  each  confifting  in  judging  the 
people,  and  going  forth  with  their  armys. 

But  wiiatever  be  the  difference  between  thefe  magiftracys,  the  flate  of  the  Ifrael- 
itifh  commonwealth  under  the  judges  was  both  void  of  natural  fuperftruaures,  and 
of  the  necefiary  foundation ;  fo  the  Ifraelits,  when  they  were  weak,  ferv'd  the 
Philiftins,  as  is  imply'd  in  the  fpeech  of  the  men  of  Judah  to  their  judg:  Knoweft 
thou  not  that  the  Pliiliftins  are  rulers  over  us?— And  it  came  to pafs  -when  Ifrael  was 
ftrong,  that  they  put  the  Canaanits  to  tribute,  and  did  not  utterly  drive  them  out. 
Which,  as  it  was  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  fo  was  it  pointblank  againft 
all  prudence  -,  for  thus  neither  made  they  to  themfelves  friends,  nor  did  they  ruin 
their  enemys  :  wliich  proccding,  as  it  far'd  with  this  commonwealth,  and  was  ob- 
ferv'd  by  Herennius  in  that  of  the  Samnits,  is  the  certain  perdition  of  a  people. 

Ok  the  diforder  of  this  people  upon  the  difTolution  of  the  Mofaical  common- 
wealth, it  is  often  faid  that  there  was  no  king  in  lirael :  every  man  did  that  v^hich 
was  right  in  his  own  eys.  I'hat  is,  at  the  times  related  to  by  thefe  expreflions,  there 
was  neither  fitnhedrim,  nor  judg,  in  Ifrael:  fo  every  man,  or  at  leaft  every  tribe, 
govern'd  it  felf  as  it  pleas'd.  Which,  neverthelefs,  is  not  io  generally  to  be  under- 
rtood,  but  that  t!ie  tribes  (v/ithout  either  judg  or  fanhedrim)  marching  up  with 
their  ftandards  and  fraves  of  tlic  camp,  not  only  aftembl'd  the  congregation  in  the 
ufual  place  at  Mizpeh,  but  there  condemn'd  Benjamin  for  the  rape  of  the  Levit's 
concubine  •,  and  marching  thence  to  put  their  decree  in  execution,  reduc'd  that 
obftinat  tribe,  or  rather  deftroy'd  it  by  a  civil  war. 

When  in  this,  and  divers  other  ways,  they  hsd  pamper'd  their  enemys,  and 
exhaufted  themfelves,  they  grew  (as  well  they  might)  out  of  love  with  their  policy-, 
efpecially  wlien  after  impious  expoftulation  (fFhcrfore  has  the  Lord  frnitten  us  this 
day  before  the  Philiftins  ?)  they  had,  as  it  were,  ftak'd  their  God  (let  us  fetch  the 
ark — that  it  may  fave  us)  and  die  ark  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  fell  to 
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Idolatry.     To  this  it  happen'd,  that  the  upon  repentance  fuccefs  was  better,  God   Chap.  IV. 
having  miraculouily  difcomlited  the  Philiftins  before  them;  yet  Samuel  their  judg 
was  old,  and  had  made  his  two  fons  (being  takers  of  bribes^  and perverters  of  jiiftke) 
judges  over  IfraeL     VVherupon,  there  was  no  gainfaying,  but  a  king  they  mull 
and  would  have. 


CHAP.    IV. 

She-wing  the  State  of  the  Ifraelits  under  their  Kings,  to  the  Captivity. 

FOR  method  in  this  part,  I  fliall  firft  obferve  the  balance  or  foundation,  then      Sed.  i. 
the  fupcrrtrudtures  of  the  Hebrew  monarchys  •,    and  laft  of  all,  the  ftory  of  The  method 
the  Hebrew  kings.  of  this  part. 

The  balance  necelTary  to  kingly  government,  even  where  it  is  regulated  or  not      Seft.  2.. 
abfolute,  is  thus  defcrib'd  by  Samuel  :   This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  fhall  The  balance 
reign  over  you:  he  will  take  your  fijds^  your  vineyards,  and  your  oliveyards,  even  the  °      '^ '"°' 
beji  of  them,  and  give  them  10  his  feruants      I'hac  is,  there  being  no  provifion  of   ,  gam.' 8. 
this  kind  for  a  king,  and  it  beii  g  of  n  t  ira!  nectfiicy  that  a  king  muft  have  fuch   n,  14,. 
an  anflocracy  or  nobiliiy  as  may  be  <iuk  to  iupport  the  monarchy  (which  other- 
wife,  to  a  people  having  equ.il  lliares  i    property,  is  akogether  incompatible)  it 
follows  that  he  muft  take  your  titlus,  and  give  them  tu  his  fcrvants,  or  creatures. 

This  notwithftanding  could  n^  t  Saul  do,  in  whofe  time  the  monarchy  attain'd 
not  to  any  balance,  but  was  foon  torn  from  him  like  the  lap  of  a  garment.  The 
prince  who  gave  that  balance  to  this  monarchy,  which  it  had,  was  David  :  for  2  Sam.  8.  i; 
beCdcs  his  other  conqueits,  by  which  he  brought  the  MoabitSy  the  Syrians  of  Da-  '  ^iiro"'  "« 
mafctis,  the  Ammonits,  the  rlmalekits,  the  Edov/its,  to  his  obedience,  and  extended 
his  border  to  the  river  Euphrates ;  he  fmote  the  Philiftins,  and  fubdu'd  them.,  and 
took  Gath  and  her  towns,  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philiftins.  Now  this  country  which 
David  thus  took,  was  part  of  the  land  given  to  the  people  of  God,  and  which 
was  by  the  law  of  Moses  to  have  bin  divided  by  lot  to  them.  Wherfore  if  this 
divilion  foUow'd  not,  but  David  having  taken  this  country,  did  hold  it  in  his  par- 
ticular dominion  or  property ;  then  tho  he  took  not  from  the  people  any  thing 
wherof  they  were  in  adlual  pofteirion,  yet,  as  to  their  legal  right,  took  he  from 
them  (as  Samuel  had  forewarn'd)  their  fields,  their  vineyards,  and  their  olivcyards, 
even  the  beJi  of  them,  and  gave  them  to  his  fervants,  or  to  a  nobility,  which  by  this 
means  he  introduc'd. 

The  firft  order  of  the  nobility  thus  inftituted,  were,  as  they  are  term'd  by  our   2  Sam.  23. 
trandators,  David's  worthys  :    to  thefe  may  be  added,  the  great  ofiicers  ot  his    '  Chrcn.  m 
realm  and  court,  with  fuch  as  fprang  out  of  both.     But  however,  thcfe  things  by 
advantage  of  foren  conqueft   might  be  order'd  by  David,  or  continu'd  for  the 
time  of  his  next  fucceftbr :  certain  it  is,  that  the  balance  of  monarchy  in  fo  Imall 
a  country  muft  be  altogether  infufHcient  to  it  felf,  or  dcftruiftive  to  the  people. 

The  commonwealth  of  Laeedemon,  being  founded  by  Lycurgus  upon  the  like      Sedt.  ^, 
lots  with  thefe  defit.n'd  by  Moses,  came,  after  the  fpoii  of  Athens,  to  be  deftroy'd  A  paiallci  of 
by  purchafers,  and  brought  into  one  hundred  hands  •,  wherupon,  the  people  being  **'^  "^."l  Y' 
rooted  out,  there  remain'd  no  more  to  the  two  kings,  v,ho  v/ere  wont  to  go  out  ^^.^  iniraui" 
with  great  armys,  than  one  hundred  lords  :  nor  any  v/ay,  if  they  were  invaded,  to  and  in  Lace- 
7  defend   demcr;. 
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defend  themfelves,  but  by  mercenarys,  or  making  war  upon  the  penny ;  which,  a£ 
the  fartheft  it  would  go  (not  computing  the  difterence  in  difciplin)  reach'd  not,  in 
one  third,  thofe  forces  which  the  popular  balance  could  at  any  time  have  afforded 
without  mony.  This  fom  of  thofe  kings  perceiving,  were  of  all  others  the  moft 
earned  to  return  to  the  popular  balance.  What  diiorders,  in  a  country  no  bigger 
than  was  theirs,  or  this  of  the  Ifraelits,  mult,  in  cafe  the  like  courfe  be  not  taken, 
of  ncceffity  follow,  may  be  at  large  perus'd  in  the  ftory  oi  Lacedemon  ;  and  fliall 
be  fully  fhewn,  when  1  com  to  the  llory  of  the  prefent  kings. 

For  the  fiiperftru6lure5  of  David's  government,  it  has  bin  fhewn  at  large  what 
the  congregation  of  T/r^^'/ was  •,  and  that  without  the  congregation  of  i/n;?/,  and 
their  refult,  there  was  not  any  law  made  by  David.  The  like  in  the  whole,  or 
for  the  moft  part,  was  obfcrv'd  till  Rehoboam,  who,  refufing  to  redrefs  the 
grievances  of  the  people,  was  depos'd  by  one  part  of  this  congregation  or  parlament, 
and  fet  up  by  another;  and  to  the  confufion  both  of  parlament  and  people.  And 
David  (as  after  him  Jehoshaphat)  did  reftore  the  fanhedrim ;  1  will  not  affirm, 
by  popular  election,  after  the  antient  manner.  He  might  do  it  perhaps,  as  he 
made  Joab  over  the  hoft,  Jehoshaphat  recorder,  and  Seraiah  fcribe.  Certain 
it  is,  the  Jezvijh  writers  hold  unanimoufly,  that  the  feventy  elders  were  in  David's 
time,  and  by  a  good  token  ;  for  they  fay,  to  him  only  of  ail  the  king-"  it  was  lawful, 
or  permitted,  to  enter  into  the  fanhedrim  :  which  I  the  rather  credit,  for  the  words 
of  David,  where  he  fays,  I  will  praife  the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart  in  the  council, 
and  in  the  congregation  of  the  upright ;  which  wordo  rclarc  to  the  ftnat,  and  the  con- 
gregation of  Ifrael.  The  final  caufe  of  the  popular  congrcgacion,  in  a  common- 
wealth, is  to  give  fuch  a  balance  by  their  refulr,  as  may,  and  muft  keep  the  fenat 
from  that  faflion  and  corruption,  wherof  it  is  not  othervv'ife  curable,  or  to  fet  it 
upright.  Yet  our  tranflation  gives  the  words  cited,  in  ihis  manner :  /  will  praife 
the  Lord  with  my  whole  heart  in  the  ajfenrbly  of  the  upright,  and  in  the  congregation. 
There  are  other  allufions  in  the  EvghfJo  pfalms,  of  the  like  nature,  Ihaded  in  like 
manner:  as,  God  is  prefcnt  in  the  congregcJion  of  God  {xluth,  in  the  reprefentative 
of  the  people  o?  Ifrael)  he  judges  among  the  gads,  thac  is,  among  the  f.^venty  elders, 
or  in  the  fanhedrim.  What  the  orders  of  the  Ifraeliiifu  monarchy  in  tlie  time  of 
David  were,  tho  our  tranflators  throout  the  Bible  have  don  what  they  could 
againft  popular  government,  is  clear  enough  in  many  fuch  places. 

To  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  ftory  of  the  Hebrew  kings:  Till  Rehoboam, 
and  the  divifion  (thro  the  caufe  mention'd)  of  the  congregation  in  his  time,  tlie 
monarchy  of  the  Hebrevss  was  one,  but  came  thenceforth  to  be  torn  in  two :  that 
of  Jhdah,  confifting  of  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin ;  and  that  of  Ifrael,  con- 
fifting  of  the  other  ten.  From  which  time  this  people,  thus  divided,  had  little  or 
no  reft  from  the  flame  of  that  civil  war,  which,  once  kindl'd  between  the  two 
realms  or  fadions,  could  never  be  exunguifh'd  but  in  the  deftrudion  of  both. 
Nor  was  civil  war  of  fo  new  a  date  among  them  ;  Saul,  whofe  whole  reign  was 
impotent  and  perverfe,  being  conquer'd  byDwiD;  and  David  invaded  by  his 
fon  Absalom  fo  ftrongly,  that  he  fled  before  him.  Solomon,  the  next  fucceilbr, 
happen'd  to  have  a  quiet  reign,  by  fettling  himfelf  upon  his  throne  in  the  death 
of  Adonijah  his  elder  brother,  and  in  the  depofing  of  the  high  prieft  Abiathar  ; 
yet  made  he  the  yoke  of  the  people  grievous.  After  him,  we  have  the  war  be- 
tween Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam.  Then,  the  confpiracy  of  Baasha  againft  Na- 
DAB  king  oi Ifrael,  which  ends  in  the  deftrudion  of  Jeroboam's  houfe,  and  the 
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ufurpation  of  his  throne  by  Baash.a,  which  Baasha  happens  to  leave  to  his  fon  Chap.  IV. 
Asa.  Againft  Asa  rifes  Zimri,  captain  of  the  chariots;  kills  him  with  all  his  '-  -,-  ..> 
kindred,  reigns  feven  days;  at  the  end  wherof  he  burn:  himfelf  for  fear  ofOiviRr, 
who  upon  this  occafion  is  made  captain  by  one  part  of  the  people,  as  is  alfo  Tieni 
by  another.  The  next  prize  is  plaid  between  Omri  and  Tieni,  and  their  faiflions; 
in  which  Tieni  is  flain.  Upon  this  fiiccefs,  Omri  outdoing  all  his  predeceflbrs  in 
tyranny,  leaves  his  throne  and  virtues  to  his  fon  Ahab.  Againft  Ahab  drives 
Jehu  furioufly,  deftroys  him  and  his  family,  gives  the  flefli  of  his  queen  Jezebel 
to  the  dogs,  and  receives  a  prefent  from  thofe  of  Samaria,  even  feventy  heads  of  his 
mafter's  fons  in  balkets.  To  Asa  and  Jehoshaphat,  kings  of  Judah,  belongs 
much  reverence.  But  upon  this  throne  fat  Athaliah  ;  who,  to  reign,  murder'd 
all  her  grandchildren  except  one,  which  was  Joash.  Joash  being  hid  by  the  high 
prieft,  at  whofe  command  Athaliah  was  fom  time  after  {lain,  ends  his  reign  in 
being  murder'd  by  his  fervants.  To  him  fuccedes  his  fon  Amaziah,  flain  alfo  by 
his  fervants.  About  the  fame  time  Zachariah  king  of  Ifrael  was  fmitren  by 
Shall'jm,  who  reign'd  in  his  ftead :  Shallum  by  Manahim,  who  reign'd  in  his 
ftead :  Pekaha  the  fon  of  Manthim  by  Pekah  one  of  his  captains,  who  reign'd 
in  his  ftead  :  Pekah  by  Hoshea.  Hoshea  having  reign'd  nine  years,  is  carry'd 
by  Salmanazzer  Yxnigoi  Affyriah  with  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity.  Now  might 
it  be  expedled  that  the  kingdom  of  Jtidah  ftiould  injoy  peace  :  a  good  king  they 
had,  which  was  Hezekiah;  but  to  him  fuccedtd  his  fon  IVIanasseh,  a  fhedder 
of  innocent  blood.  To  Manasseh  fucceded  his  fon  Ammon,  flain  by  his  fervants. 
JosiAH  the  next,  being  a  good  prince,  is  fucceded  by  Jehoahaz,  who  being 
carry'd  into  Egypt,  there  dys  a  prifoner,  while  Jehoiakim  his  brother  becoms 
Pharaoh's  tributary.  The  laft  of  thefe  princes  was  Zedekiah,  in  whofe  reign 
vfzs  Judah  led  away  captive  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Thus  came  the  whole  enu- 
meration of  thofe  dreadful  curfes  denounc'd  by  Moses  in  this  cafe,  to  be  fulfUl'd  f^^ut.  28. 
in  this  people ;  of  whom  it  is  alfo  laid,  I  gave  them  a  king  in  my  anger,  and  took  him  ^^°'^  '3-  "• 
away  in  my  -wrath. 

To  conclude  this  ftory  with  the  refemblances  or  differences  that  are  between  rao- 
nafchical  and  popular  government :  what  parallel  can  there  be  beyond  the  ftorys 
wherby  each  of  them  are  fo  largely  defcrlb'd  in  Scripture  ?  true  it  is,  that  Ahimei.ec 
uiurp'd  the  magiftracy  of  judg  in  Ifrael,  or  made  himfelf  king  by  the  men  of  Si- 
chem  ;  that  the  men  of  Ephraini  fought  againft  Jeptha,  and  that  there  was  a  civil 
war  caus'd  by  Benjatnin :  yet,  in  a  popular  government,  the  very  womb  (as  th.ey 
will  have  it)  of  tumult,  tho  never  fo  well  founded  that  it  could  be  fteddy,  or  take 
any  fufficient  root,  can  I  find  no  more  of  this  kind. 

But  the  tribuns  of  the  people  in  Rome,  or  the  Ranans  under  the  magiftracy  of     Secft.  6, 
their  tribuns,  throout  the  whole   adminiftration  of  that  government,  were   never   ^  parjIJel  of 
quiet;  but  at  perpetual  ftrife  and  enmity  with  the  fenat.     It  is  very  true  ;  but  firft,  '•  ^""l"""'- 
this  happen'd  not  from  a  caufe  natural  to  a  popular  government,  but  from  a  caufe  with  thofe  in 
unnatural  to  popular  government ;  yea,  fo  unnatural  to  popular  government,  that  the  Hebrew 
the   like  has  not  bin  found   in   any  other  commonwealth.     Secondly,  the  caufe   is  '"oiurchys. 
undeniably  difcover'd  to  have  confifted  in  a  fadtion  intrcduc'd  by  the  kings,  and 
fofter'd  by  the  nobility,  excluding  the  fufFrage  of  the  main  body  of  the  people  thro 
an  optimacy,  or  certain  rank  or  number  admitted  not  by  the  people  or  their  elec- 
tion, but  by  the  value  of  their  eftates,  to  the  legiflative  power,  as  the  commons 
of  that  nation.     So  the  ftate  of  this  people  was  as  if  they  had  two  houfes  of  lords, 
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Book  II.  and  no  houfe  of  commons.  Thirdly,  this  danger  muft  have  bin  in  any  other 
nation,  at  leaft  in  ours,  much  harder  to  be  incur'd,  than  authors  hitherto  have 
made  it  to  be  feen  in  this.  And  laft  of  all,  this  enmity,  or  thefe  fadlions,  were 
without  blood,  which  in  monarchys  they  are  not,  as  you  faw  well  in  thole  men- 
tion'd  ;  and  this  nation  in  the  barons  wars,  and  in  thole  of  2'ork  and  Lancafler^ 
befides  others,  has  felt.  Or,  if  at  length  they  came  indeed  to  blood,  this  was  not 
till  the  foundations  were  deftroy'd,  that  is,  till  the  balance  of  popular  government 
in  Rome  was  totally  ruin'd  ;  which  is  equally  in  cafes  of  the  like  nature  inavoidable, 
be  the  government  of  what  kind  foever,  as  of  late  years,  we  have  bin  fufficientlp 
inform'd  by  our  own  fad  experience. 


CHAP.     V. 

Shelving  the  State  of  the  Jevs^s  in  the  Captivitj ;  anJ  after  their  Return 
out  of  it;  ivith  the  Frame  of  the  Jewifh  Common'wealth. 
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WE  left  the  children  of  JCrael  upon  a  fad  march,  even  into  captivity.  "Whatr 
orders  had  bin  antiently  obferv'd  by  them  during  the  time  they  were  in. 
Egypt  (one  of  which,  as  has  bin  already  fhewn,  was  their  ieventy  elders)  the  fame,, 
fo  far  as  would  be  permitted  by  the  princes  whofc  fervants  they  were,  continu'd  in- 
praftice  with  them  during  the  time  of  their  captivity,  out  of  which  the  ten  tribes 
never  more  return'd.  The  two  tribes,  when  feventy  years  were  accomplijVd  from  the 
time  that  they  were  carry'd  av/ay  by  NEBucHADNEZz-^iR,  and  in  the  fir ji  year  of. 
Cyrus  king  of  Perfia,  return'd  the  beft  part  of  them,  not  only  with  the  king's 
leave  and  liking,  but  with  reftitution  of  the  plate  and  vefTels  belonging  to  the 
temple. 

.The  firft  colony  (as  I  may  fay)  of  the  two  tribes,  or  thofe  that  return'd  under, 
the  conduit  of  Zorobabel  prince  of  Judah,  amounted  to  forty-two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  threefeore,  among  which  there  were  about  one  hundred  patriarchs  oi' 
princes  of  familys.  To  thefe,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  came  fixteen  or 
twenty  princes  more  with  their  familys ;  among  whom  the  prophets  Haggai^ 
Zacharias,  and  Malachi  were  eminent.  Som  of  them  could  not  faew  their  fa- 
thers houfe  and  their  feed,  whether  they  were  of  Ifrael.  But  thefe  were  few  •,  for  it  is 
faid  of  them  in  general.  That  they  went  every  one  to  his  own  city,  or  to  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers :  in  which  you  may  note  the  reftitution  of  the  balance  of  the  Mofaical 
commonwealth;  tho  to  what  this  might  com  without  fixation,  the  jubile  being  not 
after  the  captivity  in  ufe,  I  cannot  fay.  However,  for  the  prefenr,  plain  it  is  that,' 
the  antient  fuperftrudures  did  alio  infue :  as  in  order  to  the  putting  away  of  the 
ftrange  wives,  which  the  people  in  captivity  had  taken,  is  apparent. 

Their  whole  progrefs  hitherto  is  according  to  the  law  of  Moses;  they  return 
every  man  to  his  inheiitance  by  direftion  of  his  pedegree,  or  according  to  the 
houfe  of  his  fathers ;  they  are  led  by  princes  of  their  familys,  and  are  about  to  put 
away  ftrange  wives  :  for  what  reafon  then  fhould  a  man  believe  that  what  follows 
fliould  not  be  according  to  the  orders  of  the  fame  lawgiver  .''  now  that  which 
follows,  in  order  to  the  putting  away  of  thefe  foren  wives,  is,  proclamation  was- 
made  throout  Judah  and  Jerulalem  to  all  the  children  of  the  captivit^^  that  they  Jloould 
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gather  themfelves  to  Jerufalem ;  and  that  ivhofoever  wiH  not  com  within  three  days.    Chap.  V. 

according  io  the  counfd  of  the  princes  and  elders,  all  his  fubjlance  Jhoiild  be  forfeited,  and   ' v ' 

himfclf  feparated  from  the  congregation  of  thofe  that  had  bin  carrfd  away.  This 
plainly,  by  the  penalty  annex'd,  is  a  law  for  banifhment ;  of  v/hich  kind  there  was 
none  made  by  Moses  ;  and  a  law  mada  by  the  princes  and  the  elders.  What  doubt 
then  can  remain,  but  thefe  elders  were  the  fanhedrim,  or  feventy  elders  ?  but 
wheras  neither  the  lanhedrim,  nor  any  other  fenat  of  it  felf  has  bin  found  to  make 
laws,  what  others  can  thefe  princes  be  that  are  join'd  with  the  elders,  than  thofe 
fpoken  of  before  ;  that  is,  the  princes  of  familys,  of  the  chief  fathers  in  the  congre- 
gation of  them  that  had  bin  carry'd  away  ?  fo  the  princes  and  the  elders  in  this 
place  may  be  underflood  of  the  fanhedrim  and  the  people  :  for  thus  David  propofes 
to  the  congregation  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  or  the  chief  fathers,  and  muft  be  under-  1  Chr.  27.  i. 
flood  of  rhem  ;  becaufe  there  is  no  fuch  thing  fhroout  the  Scripture  to  be  found,  as 
a  law  made  by  the  fanhedrim  without  the  people :  and  if  fo,  then  that  the  fanhe- 
drim with  the  people  had  power  to  make  a  law,  is  by  this  place  of  Scripture  un- 
deniably cvinc'd.  But  befides  the  chief  fathers,  which  here  are  call'd  r«/(?r^  0/ /^^  Ezra  10.14, 
congregation,  and  in  the  time  of  David  were  call'd  captains  of  thoufands  and  captains 
cf  hundreds,  mention  is  alfo  made  of  the  elders  of  every  city,  and  the  judges  thrrcf; 
in  which  words  you  have  the  judges  in  the  gates  throout  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  as  they 
were  inftituted  by  Moses.  All  which  particulars  being  rightly  fum'd  up,  com  to 
this  total ;  that  the  commonwealth  reftor'd  by  Ezra,  was  the  very  fame  that  ori- 
ginally was  inftituted  by  Moses. 

Such  was  tlie  government  reftor'd  by  Zouoeabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.  Sei5l._4.. 
Now  whether  the  Jewifh  or  cabaliftical  commonwealth,  father'd  by  the  Prefbyterian  A  tramjt.on 
Jews  of  latter  ages  upon  Moses  or  Ezra,  be  the  fame,  fliall  be  Ihewn  by  reducing  |f  '^lecaba- 
the  invention  of  thefe  men  to  three  heads :  as  firft,  their  cabala ;  fecondly,  their  or-  je^viih  com- 
dination;  and  laft  of  all,  their  great  _/y«/?^cp-.  monweakh. 

The  cabala,  call'd  alfo  by  the  Jeifjs  the  oral  law,  confifts  of  certain  traditions  by      Sedl.  5. 
them  pretended  at  the  inllitution  of  the  fanhedrim  to  have  bin  verbally  deliver'd  to  The  cabala. 
the  feventy  elders  by  Moses  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth.     Thefe 
were  never  written  till  after  the  difperfion  of  the  Jeivs  by  the  emperor  Adrian  -, 
when,  to  fave  tliem  from  being  loft,  they  were  digefted  into  thofe  volums  call'd 
the  Talmud:  which  they  hold  to  be,  and  indeed  are,  as  to  matter  of  fadt,  the  au- 
thentic records  of  their  government.     Of  the  traditions  thus  recorded  fays  one  of 
the  rabbins  or  Jewifh  doftors  :  Think  not  that  the  written  law  (or  the  law  of  Moses)    Rabbi  cor- 
is  fundamental,  but  that  the  oral  or  traditional  law  is  funda^nental,  it  being  upon  this  bulenfis. 
■that  God  enter'' d  into  a  league  with  /i'?  Ifraelits,  as  it  is  written  :  after  the  tenor  of  Exod.  34.  27. 
ihefewordsy  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  tkee,  and  with  livAeX.     y^7«rt«  (fays  another)   i"  bodice  juris 
ivho  returns  from  the  ftudy  0//^^  Talmud  to  the  fl-udy  of  the  Bible,  can  have  no  quiet   Za-h  8.  ro. 
ccnfcience,  neither  was  there  any  peace  to  him  that  went  cut  or  came  in.     The  like   Mit,  15,6. 
wherof  is   the  Talmudlcal  v/ay  of  applying  Scripture  throout.     And   it  was  the 
common  bleffing  the  Pharifes  gave  their  children  :  My  fon,  hearken  to  the  words 
of  a  f crib e  or  doctor,  ratter  than  to  the  law  0/ Moses.     To  whom  fays  Christ  here- 
upon, 2''ou  have  made  the  commandment  of  Gcd  cf  no  effect  by  your  tradition. 

Now  as  true  as  the  Talmud,  or  as  this  word  of  a  fcribe,  or  that  Moses  deliver'd      Seft.  6. 
the  oral  law  to  the  feventy  elders  and  to  Joshua,  fo  true  it  is  that  Moses  ordain'd   Ordination  by 
both  the  feventy  elders  and  Joshua  by  the  impofuion  of  hands  j  and  that  this  or-   "npo''tionof 
dination  by  the  impofuion  of  hands,  together  with  the  oral  law,  came  fucceflively, 
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and  hand  in  hand  from  the  feventy  elders,  and  from  Joshua  downright  to  thefe 
dodlors.  This  indeed  is  fo  generally  affirm'd  by  their  'Talmudijls^  that  there  is  no 
denying  of  it ;  but,  that  as  to  the  feventy  elders  it  is  quite  contrary  to  Scripture, 
has  already  bin  made  fiifficiently  apparent ;  for  Joshua  is  acknowleg'd  to  have  bin 
ordain'd  by  Moses  with  impofition  of  hands.  But  this  argument  (befides  that  tlie 
aft  of  Moses  was  accompany'd  with  a  miracle,  and  that  it  is  ablurd  to  think  that  a 
thing  plainly  miraculous  fhould  or  can  be  receiv'd  as  an  order  in  a  commonwealth) 
will  go  no  fartiier  than  that  Joshua,  upon  this  authority,  might  have  elecfted  his 
fuccelTor  by  impofition  of  hands.  Let  them  fhew  us  then  that  he  did  fo,  or  indeed 
tliat  he  left  any  fucceffor  at  all :  for  certainly  if  Joshua  left  no  fucceflbr  fo  ordain'd, 
or  no  iiiccefibr  at  all  (which  is  the  truth  of  the  cafe)  then  defcended  there  upon  them 
no  fuch  ordination  from  Joshua  ;  and  fo  by  confequence  none  from  Moses. 
Whence  it_follows,  that  the  authority  and  vogue  of  ordination,  by  the  impofition  of 
hands  among  the  J  civs,  procedes  not  from  the  law  of  Moses,  but  from  the  oral 
lav/ ;  which  how  bad  an  autliority  foever  it  be  to  us  of  right,  is  of  faft,  or  of  wiiat 
the  exercife  of  ordination  was  among  the  Jews,  a  good  and  fufficient  teftimon} . 
Nov/  therby  the  condition  of  this  ordination  (tho  in  fom  times  of  the  commonwealth 
it  was  lefs  reftrain'd)  v/as  fuch,  that  no  man  not  having  receiv'd  the  fame  from  the 
great  fmhedrim,  or  fom  one  of  the  inierior  courts  by  laying  on  of  hands,  by  word 
of  mouth,  or  by  writing,  could  be  a  preibyter,  or  capable  of  any  judicature  or  ma- 
giftracy  in  the  commonwealth,  or  to  give  council  in  the  law,  or  any  part  of  the 
law,  or  to  be  of  the  aflcmbly  of  the  great  fynagog. 
Se(5l.  7.  What  the  alTembly  of  the  princes  and  fathers  was  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  has  bia 

T^e  great  iy-   fhewn,  and  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  others.     But  this  is  that  which  the  Talmudijls 
i^g°g'  and  their  anceftors  the  cabaliftical  Jews  (among  which  the  Pharifes  were  of  the 

higheft  rank)  unanimoufly  affirm  to  have  confifted  of  the  feventy  elders,  and  of  a 
junfta  of  fifty  prefbyters  not  elefted  by  the  people  ;  but  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
by  the  fanhedrim,  or  by  fom  other  judicatory.  This,  they  fay,  was  the  inftitution 
of  their  great /3'«^^(5^,  where  I  leave  them  :  but  that,  according  to  the  fenfe  wherin 
they  cite  their  authoritys,  the  like  with  them  was  a  conftant  pradice,  appears  not 
only  by  their  own  teftimony  and  records,  but  is  plain  in  Scripture  ;  as  where 
Grof.  aJ  Christ  fpeaks  of  the  Jeios  to  his  apoftles  in  this  manner  :  They  will  fcoiirge  you  in 

Mat.  ic.  17.  their  fynagogs  :  that  is,  the  Jews  having  as  yet  no  law  made  wherby  they  can  invade 
the  liberty  of  confcience,  or  bring  you  for  the  praftice  therof  to  punilhment,  will 
call  their  great  fynagog,  wherin  thepriefts  and  the  Pharifes,  or  the  fanhedrim,  have 
at  leail  feven  to  five  the  overbalancing  vote  over  the  reft.  Which  alfo  are  their 
creatures,  and  by  thefe  will  eafily  carry,  or  make  fuch  laws  wherby  they  may  in- 
Aa3  4.  6.  flift  upon  you  corporal  punifnment :  which  interpretation  of  Chrift's  words,  was 
fulfii'd  even  to  a  tittle,  or  rather  with  over  meafure.  For  upon  this  occafion  the 
high  prieft,  and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  prieft,  were  gathered  to- 
gether ct  Jerufalem.  That  this  fame  junda,  to  be  in  this  cafe  added  to  the  fanhe- 
drim, v/as  to  confift  but  of  fifty,  thofe  fifty  not  elefted  by  the  people,  but  chofen 
by  the  elders  of  the  fanhedrim  ;  and  not  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  but  out  of 
fuch  only  as  had  receiv'd  ordination  by  the  fanhedrim,  or  by  fom  other  court,  or 
indeed  were  aftually  judges  in  fom  other  court,  was  not  enough,  unlefs  they  might 
A£^s5.  21.  confift  alio  of  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priejl.  Which  rights  and 
privileges  being  all  obferv'd.  The  high  prie.fi  came,  a;td  they  that  were  with  him,  and 
caU'd  the  fanhedrim,  and  all  the  prejhytery  of  the  children  o/Ifrael:  that  is,  fo  many 
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of  them,  as  being  afTcmbl'd  in  the  great  lynagog,  reprefented  all  the  preJJi^tery  cf    Chap.  V. 
the  children  of  Ifrael,  or  all  the  children  of  Ifrael  themfelves.     In  this  alTembly  you    ■  ' 

have  the  full  delcription  of  the  great  fynagog  :  and  when  (in  this  fynagog)  they  had  Ads  5.  40. 
beaten  the  apoftles  Peter  and  John,  they  commanded  them  that  they Jljould  not  fpeak 
in  the  name  0/ Jiisus,  and  let  them  go.  Upon  thefe  procedings  there  are  confidera- 
tions  of  great  importance ;  as  firft,  that  the  cabalidical  doftors  themfelves  did  never 
fo  much  as  imagin  that  Mosiis  had  indu'd  the  ianhedrim  alone,  or  feparatly  con- 
fider'd  from  the  people,  with  any  legiflative  power ;  nevcrthelefs,  that  the  Ianhe- 
drim came  into  the  place,  and  fucceded  to  the  whole  power  of  Moses,  they  una- 
nimoudy  held:  whence,  even  upon  their  principles,  it  muft  follow  that  in  Moses, 
diftindly  and  feparatly  taken  from  the  people,  there  could  be  no  power  of  making 
any  law.  The  fecond  thing  remarkable  in  this  preceding,  is,  that  the  moft  corrupt 
commonwealth,  and  in  her  moft  corrupt  age,  had  not  yet  the  face,  without  fom 
blind,  of  pretending  to  legiflative  power  in  a  fingle  counfil.  The  Lift  Ifliall  ob- 
ferve,  is,  that  no  poffible  fecurity  is  to  be  given  to  liberty  of  conlcience,  but  in  the 
fecurity  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  that  only  not  by  laws  which  are  otherwife  as  perifti- 
ing  as  flowers  or  fruits,  but  in  the  roots  or  fundamental  orders  of  the  governmenf. 
What  even  in  thefe  times  muft  have  follow'd,  as  to  the  liberty  of  conlcience,  had 
there  bin  an  equal  reprefentative  of  the  people,  is  apparent,  in  that  the  captain  and 
the  ofiicers,  imploy'd  by  this  fynagog  to  apprehend  tlie  apoilles,  brought  them  ivith-  ^as  5.  26. 
cut  violence ;  for  they  fear'd  the  people,  left  they  flooiild  have  bin  flon  d.  It  is  true, 
there  is  nothing  with  us  more  cuftomary,  even  in  the  folemneft  places,  and  upon 
the  folemneft  occafions,  than  to  upbraid  the  people  with  giddinefs  from  the  Ho- 
fanna  and  the  crucifige  of  the  Jews.  What  may  be  charg'd  upon  a  multitude  not 
under  orders,  the  fouler  crime  it  be,  is  the  fairer  argument  for  fuch  orders,  as 
where  they  have  bin  once  eftablifn'd,  the  people  have  not  bin  guilty  of  fuch  crimes  ; 
at  leaft,  it  fliould  feem,  that  in  this  cafe  there  is  great  fcarcity  of  witnefles  againft 
them,  feeing  the  death  of  Socrates  is  more  laid  to  one  people,  than  that  of  all  the 
martyrs  to  kings  :  yet  were  the  falfe  witnefles  by  whom  Socrates  fuffer'd  (and  by 
the  like  wherto  a  man  in  the  beft  government  may  chance  to  fuffer)  no  fooner  dif- 
cover'd,  than  they  were  deftroy'd  by  the  people,  who  alio  ereftcd  a  ftatue  to  So- 
ci*  ATES.  And  the  people  who,  at  the  arraignment  of  Christ,  cry'd,  Crucify  him,  Mark  15.  n, 
trucify  him,  were  fuch  as  the  chief  priefts  mov'd  or  prompted,  and  fuch  alio  as 
fear'd  the  multitude.  Now  that  the  people  which  could  be  prompted  by  tlie  chief  Ma.  21. 
priefts,  or  the  people  which  could  fear  the  people,  could  be  no  otiier  than  this  pre- 
tended reprelentative  of  the  people,  but  indeed  a  junda  of  coufins  and  retainers,  is 
that  which,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  poflible  ;  and  the  rather,  for  what  happen'd 
before  upon  the  lav/  call'd  among  the  Jews,  The  law  of  the  zealct,  which  v/as  in- 
ftituted  by  Moses  in  thefe  words  :  If  thy  brother,  the  fon  of  thy  mother — intice  thee,  Deut.  13.  tf. 
faying.  Let  us  go  and  ferve  other  Gods — thy  hand  floall  be  firft  upon  him  to  put  him  to 
death — and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  -people.  By  this  law  it  is  plain  that,  as  to 
the  true .  intent  thereof,  it  relates  to  no  other  cafe  than  that  only  of  idolatry.  The 
execution  of  the  fame,  according  to  the  Talmud,  might  be  perform'd  by  any  number 
of  the  people,  being  not  under  ten,-  either  apprehending  the  party  in  the  fad,  or 
v,pon  the  teftimony  of  '  fuch  witnefles  as  had  fo  apprehended  liim :  yet  will  it 
not  be  found  to  have  bin  executed  by  the  people,  but  upon  inftigation  of  the  prieft, 
as  where  (they  interpreting  the  law  as  they  lift)  Stephen  is  fton'd.  Now  if  the 
priefts  could  have  made  the  people  do  as  much  againft  Christ,  what  needed  they 
2  have 
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have  gon  to  Pilat  for  help  ?  and  if  they  could  not,  why  fliould  v/e  think  that  the 
multitude  which  cry'd  out  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,  fhould  be  any  other  than  the 
great  fynagog  ? 

However,  that  it  was   an  oligarchy,  confifting  of  a   fenat  and  a  prefbytery, 
which  not  only  fcourg'd  the  apoftles,  but  caus'd  Christ  to  be  crucify'd,  is  certain. 
And  fo  much  for  the  great  lynagog. 
Seft.  8.  These  parts  being  hiftorically  laid  down  and  prov'd,  it  follows  that  the  caba- 

Tnc  nridelof  liftical  or  Jewifh  commonwealth  was  much  after  this  model: 

the  Jewiili 

wxMlih.  ^  5  i^^^  capacity  of  hearing  magiflracy,  or  giving  council  upon  the  law,  or  any  fart  of 

the  law  of  this  commonivealth,  in  no  other  than  fuch  only  as  are  freflyters. 

BE  prefhyters  of  two  forts  :  the  one  general,  the  other  particular. 

B  E  prefl'yters  general  ordain'' d  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  the  prince  of  the  fanhedrim 
vjith  the  refi  of  the  elders,  or  prefbytery  of  the  fame,  and  by  no  other  court  without  a  li- 
cence from  the  prince  of  the  fanh.'drim  ;  and  he  thofe  ordain" d  in  this  manner  eligible  by 
the  major  vote  of  the  [evenly  elders  into  the  fanhedrim,  or  into  any  other  court  by  the 
major  vote  of  the  elders  or  preJJytery  of  that  court. 

B  E  prefhyters  particular  ordained  by  any  court  of  jufiice  ;  and  be  thefe  capable  of  giving 
council  in  the  law,  or  infom  particular  part  of  the  law,  according  to  the  gift  that  is  in 
theni  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prefbytery. 

BE  all  prepyters  capable  of  nomination  to  the  great  fynagog. 
■    B  E  the  fanhedrim  in  law  made  the  fupreme  magiflracy  or  judicatory  j  and  with  a 
junBa  of  fifty  prefhyters  of  their  nomination,  the  great  fynagog. 

B  E  the  great  fynagog  the  kgiflative  power  in  this  commonwealth. 

Such  was  the  government,  where  the  word  of  a  fcribe  or  doflor  was  avowedly 
held  to  be  of  more  validity  than  the  Scripture ;  and  where  the  ulual  appellation 
of  the  people,  by  tlie  dodors  and  Pharifes,  was  (populus  terra)  the  rafcally  rabble. 

Regis  ad  exemplum  totus  componitur  orhis, 

Seft.  9.  There  were  other  fynagogs  for  other  ufes,  as  thofe  wherin  the  law  was  read 

Ordination  in   every  Sabbath-day  ;  each  of  which  alio  had  her  ruler  and  her  prefbytery,  with 
fynagos"^         power  to  ordain  others  to  this  capacity. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Shelving  hoiv  Ordination  '7vas  brought  into  the  Chrlftian  Church,  a7ul  the 
divers  Ways  of  the  fame  that  ivere  at  divers  ti^nes  in  life  ivith  the 
Jpojiks. 

Seft.  I.  T"!/  ^  ^'^  "'^'^  fi"^  ^'^'^'^  Christ  (who  gave  little  countenance  to  the  Jeivifh  tra- 
^  he  form  in-  \y  ditions)  orJ;iin'd  his  apoftles  or  dsfciplcs  by  the  impofition  of  hands  :  his 
troJuc'd  by       apoftles  were  twelve,  whom  he  compares  to  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes  of 

Lnnit  into  his     j-V       ,  1   i  •      vr  ■    1  ,-  ■  1  •    1  1  •      •  •    »  1    1         i-    • 

Church-  IJyael;  ana  his  di'ciples  were  ieventy,  in  which  number  it  is  recciv  d  by  divines, 

Match.  19. 28.   that  he  alluded  to  the  feventy  elders  or  fanhedrim  of  Ifrael.     So  thus  far  the  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  of  the  church,  inftituted  by  Christ,  was  according  to  the  form  inftituted   Chap.  VI. 

by  Moses.     But  Christ  in  this  form  was  king  and  prieft,  not  afrer  the  inltitiition     ' .-  -* 

of  Moses,  who  feparated  the  L'evits  to  the  priellhood  :  bat  as  before  Moses,  when   Vid.  Gro- 
the  royal  and  prieftly  tunftion  were  not  feparated,  and  after  the  ord>  r  and  manner   tium,  &videat 
of  Melchisedec,  who  came  not  to  the  priefthood  by  proving  his  pedegree,  as  the   ^'^".""''J? 
high  prieft  in  Ifrael  by  father,  or  as  the  king  prieft  in  Athens  by  mother,  but  with-   brjgJs! 
out  father  and  mother.     Or  be  what  has  bin  faid  of  Melchisedec  approv'd  or  re- 
jefted,  fuch  for  the  reft,  as  has  bin  ftiewn,  was  die  fomi  introduc'd  by  Christ 
into  his  church. 

Christ  being  taken  up  into  heaven,  his  difciples  or  followers  in  Jerufakm  in-       Seft.  2. 
creas'd  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  names  ;  and  the  apoftlcs  dccreas'd  by  one.   The  firft  way 
or  by  Judas,  who  was  gon  to  his  -place.     Peter,  whether  upon  the  counfil  or  de-  of  ordination, 
termination  of  the  eleven  apoftles  (as   is  moft  probable)   beforehand  or  otherwife,   ^^'^  '• 
ftood  up  and  fpoke  both  to  tlie  apoftles  and  dilciples  afTcmbrd  upon  this  occafion, 
'that  one  out  of  the  prefent  aflembly  might  be  ord-iin'd  an  apoftle  :  and  they  (that  is, 
the  congregation,  or  why  was  this  propos'd   to  them?)  appointed  two  by  fufFrage ; 
for  how  otherwiie  can  an  alTembly  appoint  ?  thefe  were  Barnabas  and  Matthias, 
which  names,  being  written  in   fcrols,  were  caft  into  one  urn  ;  two   lots,  wherof 
one  was  a  blank,  and  th;  other  infcrib'd  with  the  v/ord  apoftle^  being  at  the  fame 
time  caft  into  another  urn.      Which  don,  they  pray'd  that  God  would  fnew  which 
of  the  competitors   by  them  fo  made,  he  had  chofen :  when  they  had  thus  pray'd, 
they  gave  forth  their  lots,  that  is,  a  fcrol  out  of  the  one  urn,  and  then  a  name  to 
that  fcrol  out  of  the  other  urn;   and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  or  Matthias 
was  taken  •,  whcrupon  Matthi.as  was  number'' d,  or  rather  decreed  to///»  the  eleven 
apoftles.     For  *  pfepbifma,  being  a  word  which  properly  derives  from   fuch  ftones   *  'S.vyyitx.rs-- 
or  pebbles  as  popiiL.;-  ailemblys  of  old  were  wont  to  ballot  with  or  give  fuflTage  by,  vJ/u^piVS-Ji. 
not  only  fignifys  a  decree,   but  efpecially   fuch  a  decree  as  is  made   by  a  popular 
afiembly.     Now  if  this  was  orciination  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  apoi'tolical 
right,   then  may  there  be  a  way  of  ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  apo- 
ftolical  right,  exacftly  conformable  to  the  ballot,  or  way  us'd  by  Moses  in  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  I'eventy  elders  or  fanhedrim  of  Ifrael. 

After  the  converfion  of  fom  thoufands  more,  moft,  if  not  all,  of  which  were      Sec^.  3.. 
^6":^,  a  people  tho  converted,  yet  lb  tenacious  of  their  laws  and  cuftoms,  that  even   1  h-  f;cond 
circumciiion  (hitheito  not  forbidden  by  the  apoftles)  was  continu'd  among  them  ;   wayoioidi. 
the  twelve  apoftles  call'd  the  multitude  of  difciples  to  them.     So  Moses,  when  he  had   "^'|<'j""* 
any  thing  to  propofe,  aftembl'd  the  people  of  Ifrael.     And  when  tlie  twelve  had 
thus  call'd  the  difciples,  they  faid.,  Look  ye  cut  among  you  feven  men  of  honeft  report.,   Afls  6. 
full  of  the  Hcly  Ghoft  and  wifdom.,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  buftnefs.     So  Mo:ses 
faid  to  the  congregation  of  Ifrael.,  Take  ye  wife  men,  and  imderftanding,  and  known- 
among  your  tribes,  and  I  zvill  make  them  rulers  over  you.     And   tlie  faying  of  the 
apoftles  pleas'd.  the  whole  multitude.     So  the  people  of  Ifrael  were  wont  to  anfwer 
to  M  .ses,  The  thing  which  thou  fay  ft  is  good  for  us  to  do.     This  faying  of  tlie  apoftles 
being  thought  good  by  the  whole  multitude,  the  whole  multitude  eleded  fcven 
men  vihom  they  fet  before  the  apoftles:  and  when  they  had  pray'd,  they  laid  their  hands. 
on  them.     To  fay  in  this  place  (as  they  do)  that  the  aft  of  the  people  v/as  bur  a  pre- 
fcntation,  and  that  the  apoftles  had  power  to   admit  or  refufe  the  pcribns   fo  pre- 
fcntedj  is  as  if  one  ft^ould  fay,  that  the  ad  of  elefting  parlament  men  by  the  people 
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Book  II.     of  England,  was  but  a  prefentation,  and  that  the  king  had  power  to  admit  or  refufe 

\ V— -^    the  perlons  fo  prefented.     And  Iceing  the  deacons  henceforth  had  charge  of  the 

word,  to  fay,  that  by  this  choice  the  deacons  receiv'd  not  the  charge  of  the  word, 
but  the  care  to  ferve  tables,  is  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  that  parlament  men  by  their 
eleftion  receiv'd  only  the  care  to  levy  mony  or  provifion  for  the  king's  table  •,  but 
if  upon  fuch  eledion  they  debated  alfo  concerning  laws,  that  power  they  receiv'd 
from  the  king  only. 

But  if  this  was  a  way  of  ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  apoftolical 
right,  then  there  may  be  a  way  of  ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  apo- 
ftolical right,  confifting  in  part  of  the  orders  of  the  Ifraelitijlj  commonwealth,  and 
in  part  of  the  orders  of  the  JevjiJI:)  commonwealth. 
Sect.  4.  Lastly,  Paul  writing  to  Timothy  concerning  his  ordination,  has  in  one  place 

The  third  way  this  expreflion,  Negleti  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophefyy 
of  ordination.  ^.///^  t}^g  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  prejlytery.  So  the  prefbytery  of  a  Jewifl)  fyna- 
2  Tim.'  \'  6^'  8^S  ^^^^  '^^^''"  hands  on  the  party  ordain'd.  And  in  another  place  he  has  this  ex- 
preflion :  Stir  up  the  gift  of  Godxvhich  is  in  thee  by  the  laying  on  of  my  hands.  So  the 
ruler  of  a  Je-ivifjj  fynagog  did  lay  his  hands  alfo  on  the  party  ordain'd.  Moreover, 
the  apoftle  in  thel'e  words,  The  gift  that  is  in  thee  by  laying  on  of  hands,  tho  in  re- 
lation to  gifts  beyond  comparifon  more  excellent,  ufes  the  phrafe  known  upon  the 
like  occafion  to  have  bin  common  with  the  Jews.  Wherfore  if  this  were  a  way  of 
ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and  of  apoftolical  right,  then  may  there  be  a 
way  of  ordination  in  the  Chriftian  church  exaftly  conformable  to  the  Jewifh  com- 
monwealth, and  be  of  apoftolical  right.  Nor  is  it  fo  ftrange  that  the  apoftles  in 
matters  of  this  nature  fliould  comply  with  the  Jezvs,  of  which  fo  many  were  con- 
verted, feeing  it  is  certain  that  not  only  the  apoftles,  but  all  fuch  as  in  thefe  times 
were  converted,  did  obferve  the  Jewiflo  Sabbath  ;  nay,  and  that  Paul  himfelf  took 
Timothy  and  circumcis'd  him,  becaufe  of  tlie  Jews;  that  is,  to  comply  with 
them,  or  to  give  them  no  offence.  Nor  do  our  divines  any  where  pretend  impo- 
fition  of  hands  to  be  deriv'd  from  Chrift,  but  unanimoufty  confds,  that  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  apoftles  from  the  Jewifh  fanhedrim. 
Seft.  5.  Now  in  thefe  feveral  ways  of  ordination,  there  is  a  moft  remarkable  providence  of 

The  provi-       God.     For  wheras  ftates  and  princes  in  receiving  of  religion  are  not  at  any  point  fo 
"vf  Aff        jealous  as  of  an  incroachment  upon  their  power  ;  the  firft  way  of  apoftolical  ordi- 
lent  ways  of     nation  deftroys.  monarchical  power  :  the  laft  wholly  excludes  the  power  of  the  ped- 
ai^oftolical        pic ;  and  the  iecond  has  a  mixture  which  may  be  receiv'd  by  a  commonwealth,  or 
ciciination.        by  a  monarchy.     But  where  it  is  receiv'd  by  a  commonwealth,  the  impofition  of 
hands  coms  to  little  ;  and  where  it  is  receiv'd  by  a  monarchy,  the  ele<5tion  of  the 
people  coms  to  nothing,  as  may  be  farther  conlider'd  in  the  original  and  progrefs 
of  tlie  Co7ige  d'  Elire 

The  ways  of  ordination  or  of  church  government  lying  thus  in  Scripture,  the 
not  receiving  of  the  Chriftian  religion  is  not  that  wherof  any  ftate  or  prince  thro  the 
whole  world  can  be  any  ways  excufable. 
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The    Conclufion : 

Shetioing  that  neither  GoDy  7zor  Christ,  or /^i?  Apostles,  ever  mjlituted 
any  Government  Eccleftajiical  or  Civil  upon  any  other  Principles  than  thofe 
only  of  human  Prudence. 

TO  fum  up  this  fecond  book  in  the  ufes  that  may  be  made  of  it :  certain  it  is      Se<5t.  i. 
of  the  Greec  and  Roman  ftorys,  that  he  who  has  not  fom  good  idea  or  notion  Ufes  of  this 
of  the  government  to  which  they  relate,  cannot  rightly  underftand  them.     If  the  ^°°''' 
like  holds  as  to  the  Scripture  ftory,  fom   light  may  be  contributed  to  it  by  this 
book.     Again,  if  fom  gifted  men  happening  to  read  it,  fhould  chance  to  be  of  the 
fame  judgment,  it  is  an  argument  for  acquir'd  learning,  in  that  for  the  means  of 
acquir'd  learning,  and  in  the  means  of  acquir'd  learning  for  viniverfitys.     For  how 
little  foever  this  performance  be,  had  it  not  bin  the  falhion  with  the  Englijh  gentry, 
in  the  breeding  of  their  fons,  to  give  them  a  fmack  of  the  univerfity,  I  ihould  not 
have  don  fo  much. 

But  letting  thefe  pafs.     If  there  were  commonwealths,  or  governments  exercifing      Seft.  2. 
foverain  power  by  the  fenat  and  the  people,  before  that  of  Ifraet,  as  namely,  Cibeon:   The  prefent 
if  the  inferior  orders  and  courts  in  Ifrael,  as  thofe  inftituted  by  Moses  after  the  ad-   "^  of  this 
vice   of  Jethro  a  Heathen,    were  tranfcrib'd    out  of    another    government   tho     °°  " 
Heathen,  as  namely,  that  of  Midian :  if  the  order  of  the  church  introduc'd  by 
Chkist  in  his   twelve  apoftles  and  his   feventy  difciples,  were  after  the  pattern  of 
Ifrael,  namely,  in  the  twelve  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  feventy  elders  :   if  there 
were  three  diftinft  ways  of  ordination  introduc'd  by  the  apoftles  ;  one  exaftly  ac- 
cording to  the  ballot  of  i^/raf/,  as  namely,  in  the  ordination  of  Maithias;  an- 
other exatlly  according  to  the  way  of  the  Jcwijh  fanhedrim  or  fynagog,  as  namely, 
that  of  Timothy  -,  and  a  third,  compos'd  of  thefe  two,  as  namely,  that  of  the 
deacons  :  then  it  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  refult  of  the  whole,  that  neither  God,  nor 
Christ,  or  the  Apostles,  ever  inftituted  any  government  ecclejinjtical  or  civil  upon  any 
ether  principles  than  thofe  only  of  human  -prudence. 

An  obfervation  of  fuch  confequence,  as,  where  it  has  bin  rightly  confider'd,      Sefl.  3, 
there  tlie  truth  of  religion  and  of  government  once  planted,  have  taken  root  and    ^'^^  cor.ie- 
flourilh'd  ;  and  where  it  has  not  bin  rightly  heeded,  there   has  religion  or  the  pre-   '^J^*^""^* "  '  '* 
fence  of  it  bin  the  hook  and  the  line,  and  the  ftate  the  prey  of  impoftors  and  falfe 
prophets,  as  was  fhewn  in  the  hypocritical  Pharifees^  for  ever  ftigmatiz'd  by  the 
word  of  truth. 

And  for  might,  let   her  be  never  fo  much  exalted   in   her  felf,  let  her  fword  be 
never  fo  dreadfully  brandifh'd  ;  the  government  not  founded  upon  reafon,  a  cna 
ture  of  God,  and  the  creature  of  God  whofe  undoubted  right  in  this  pr.rt  is  by  him- 
felf  undeniably  avow'd  and  aflerted,  is  a  weapon  fram'd  againft  God  ;  and  no  wea- 
pon fram'd  againft  God  ihall  profper. 

The  principles  of  human  p.udence,  and  in' them  the  art  of  lawgiving,  being      Sett.  4. 
Ciewn  in  the  hrft  book,  and  vindicated  throout  'tlie  whole  courfe  of  Scripture  by   A  trnniition  - 
this  fecond,  I  com  in  the  third  to  fhew  a  model  of  government,  fram'd  according   ''    ^^e  "cac 
.10  tae  art  thus  fliewn,  and  the  principles  thus  vindicated, 
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The     PREFACE. 

Containing  a  Model  of  Popular  Government,    propos'd 

Notional  1)'. 

THERE  is  between  the  difcourfes  of  fuch  as  are  commonly  calVd  natural  ■phil'o- 
fophers^  and  thofe  of  anatomifls,  a  large  difference  ;  the  former  are  facil,  the 
latter  difficult.  Philofophers,  difcourfing  of  elements  for  example,  that  the  body 
of  man  confifis  of  fire,  air,  earth  and  water,  are  eafily  both  undcrjlood  and  credited, 
feeing  by  common  experience  we  find  the  body  of  man  returns  to  the  earth  from  whence  it 
was  taken.  A  like  entertainment  may  befal  elements  of  government,  as  in  the  fir fi  of 
thefe  books  they  are  flated.  But  the  fearful  and  wonderful  making,  the  admirable 
ftruSiure  and  great  variety  of  the  parts  of  man's  body,  in  which  the  dijcourfes  of  anato- 
mifis  are  altogether  converfant,  are  underftood  by  fo  few,  that  I  may  fay  they  are  not 

underfioed 
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underjlood  hy  any.  Ceriaiti  it  is,  that  the  delivery  of  a  model  of  government  (which 
either  muft  be  of  no  effeS,  or  imbrace  all  thofe  mufcles,  nerves,  crterys  and  bones,  ivhich 
are  neceffary  to  any  funBion  of  a  ts)ell-order' d  commonwealth)  is  no  lefs  than  political 
anatomy.  If  you  comport  of  this,  your  difcourfe  is  altogether  ineffe£fual;  if  you  covi 
home,  you  are  not  underjlood :  you  may,  perhaps,  be  call'd  a  learned  author ;  but  you  are 
ohfcure,  and  your  do£irin  is  impraElicabk.  Had  I  only  fuffer'd  in  this,  and  not  the  peo- 
ple, I  Jhould  long  fince  have  left  them  to  their  humor ;  but  feeing  it  is  they  that  fuffer  by 
it,  and  not  my  felf,  I  will  be  yet  more  a  fool,  or  they  fJjall  be  yet  wifer.  Now  corns  into 
my  head  what  I faw  long  fince  upon  an  \tiXvxw  fiage,  while  the  fpeSlators  wanted  hoops 
for  their  fides.  A  country  fellow  came  with  an  apple  in  his  hand ;  to  which,  in  aflrnnge 
variety  of  faces,  his  teeth  were  undoubtedly  threatened,  when  entered  a  young  anatomifl 
brimful  of  his  Uifl  leffon,  who,  flopping  in  good  time  the  hand  of  this  fame  country  fellow, 
would  by  no  means  fuffer  him  to  go  on  with  fo  great  an  enterprize,  till  he  had  firfi  nam  d 
and  defcrib'd  to  him  all  the  bones,  nerves,  and  mufcles  which  are  naturally  neceffary  to 
that  motion  :  at  which,  the  good  man  being  with  admiration  plainly  chopf alien,  corns  me 
in  a  third,  who,  fnatching  away  the  apple,  devour'' d  it  in  the  prefence  of  them  both.  If 
the  people,  in  this  cafe  wherof  I  am  fpeaking,  were  naturally  fo  well  furniffid,  I  had 
here  learn"  d  enough  to  have  kept  filence  :  but  their  eating,  in  the  political  way,  of  abfolute 
neceffiiy  requires  the  aid  offom  political  anatomifl :  without  which,  they  may  have  appe- 
tits,  but  will  be  chopf  alien.  Exa'mples  wherof  they  have  had  hut  too  many  ;  one  I  think 
may  be  iufifted  upon  without  envy. 

'THIS  is  that  which  was  call'd  the  agreement  of  the  people,  confrfiing  in  fom  cf 
thefe  propojitions : 

That  there  be  a  reprefentative  of  the  nation  confifting  of  four  hundred  perfons,    Ti.e  anarcliy 
or  not  above. 

fV  H I C  H  propofltion  puts  the  bar  on  the  quite  contrary  fide  ;  this  being  the  frfi  ex- 
ample of  a  commonwealth,  wherin  it  was  conceived,  that  five  hundred  thoufand  men,  or 
more,  might  be  reprefented  by  four  hundred.  The  reprefentation  of  the  people  in  one  man, 
caufes  monarchy  ;  and  in  a  few,  caufes  oligarchy  :  the  many  cannot  he  otherwife  repre- 
fented in  a  flat e  of  liberty,  than  by  fo  many,  and  fo  qualify d,  as  may  within  the  compcfs 
of  that  number  and  nature  imbrace  the  intereji  of  the  whole  people.  Government  Jhould 
he  ejtablijlfd  upon  a  rock,  not  fet  upon  a  precipice :  a  reprefentative  confijling  but  of  four 
hundred,  tho  in  the  nature  therof  it  be  popular,  is  not  in  it  felf  a  weapon  that  is  fix'' d, 
hut  has  fomlh'mg  of  the  'broken  bow,  as  flill  apt  to  ft  art  ajide  to  monarchy.  But  the 
paucity  of  the  number  is  temper' d  with  the  faortnefs  of  the  term,  it  being  farther 
provided. 

That  this  reprefentative  be  biennial,  and  fit  not  above  eight  months.  But  feeing 
a  fupreme  council  in  a  commcnwealth  is  neither  affemhl'dnor  diffolv'd,  but  by  flat ed  orders 
direaing  upwards  an  irrefifiihle  ftrength  from  the  root,  and  as  one  tooth  or  one  nc'il  is 
driven  out  by  ancther  ;  how  is  it  provided  that  this  biennial  council  f jail  not  be  a  per- 
petual council  ?  Wheras  nothing  is  mere  dangerous  in  a  commonwealth  than  intire  removes 
of  council,  how  is  it  provided  that  thefe  fh all  be  men  fuff.ciently  expericnc'd  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs  ?  and  lafl  of  all,  wheras  diffolution  to  J'overain  power  is  death,  to 
whom  are  theje  after  their  eight  months  to  bequeath  the  commonwealth  ?  in  this  cafe 
it  is  provided. 

That  there  be  a  council  of  ftate  elciftcd  by  each  nev/  reprefentative,  within 
twenty  days  after  their  firil  meeting,  to  continue  till  ten  days  after  the  meeting  of 
the  next  reprelcntative.     In  which  the  faults  obferv'd  in  the  former  order,  are  fo  imiih 

F  f  f  2  ^  worfc. 
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Book  III.     tvorfe,  as  this  council  corjijis  ef  fewer.     I'hus  far  this  commonwealth  is  oligarchy:  but 
it  is  provided. 

That  thcie  reprefentatives  have  foverain  power,  fave  that  in  fom  things  the 
people  may  refift  them  by  arms.  Which  firfl  is  a  flat  contradiction,  and  next  is  down- 
right anarchy.  IVhere  the  foverain  power  is  not  as  entire  and  ahfolute  as  in  monarchy 
it  felf,  there  can  he  no  government  at  all.  It  is  not  the  limitation  of  foverain  power 
that  is  the  caufe  of  a  commonwealth,  but  fuch  a  Vibration  or  poize  of  orders,  that  there 
can  he  in  the  fame  no  number  of  men  having  the  inter efi,  that  can  have  the  -power  ;  nor 
any  number  of  men  having  the  power,  that  can  have  the  interejl,  to  invade  or  difiurb 
the  government.  As  the  orders  of  commonwealths  are  more  approaching  to,  or  remote 
from  this  maxim  {of  -which  this  of  the  levellers  has  nothing)  fo  are  they  more  quiet  or 
turbulent.  In  the  religious  part  only,  propofing  a  national  religion  and  liberty  of  con- 
ic ience,  the  without  troubling  themf elves  much  with  the  means,  they  are  right  in  the 
end. 

AND  for  the  military  part,  they  provide. 

That  no  man  (even  in  cafe  of  invafion)  be  compellable  to  go  out  of  the  cotintrv 
,  where  he  lives,  if  he  procures  another  to  ferve  in  his  room.  Which  plainly  intails 
upon  this  commonwealth  a  fit  guard  for  fuch  a  liberty,  even  a  mercenary  army ;  for  what 
one  dos  of  this  kind,  may  and  will  (where  there  is  no  bar)  be  don  by  all :  fo  every  citi- 
zen by  many  procuring  his  man,  procures  his  mafter.  Now  if  this  be  work  of  that  kind 
which  the  people  in  like  cafes  (as  thofe  alfo  of  Rome,  when  they  inftituted  ^heir  tribuns) 
da  ufually  make,  then  have  I  good  reafon  not  only  to  think,  but  to  fpeak  it  audibly.  That 
to  footh  up  the  people  with  en  opinion  of  their  own  fufficiency  in  thefe  things,  is  not  to 
befriend  them,  but  to  feed  up  all  hopes  of  liberty  to  the  flaughter.  Tet  the  Leveller,  a 
late  *  pamphlet,  having  gather'' d  out  of  Oceana  the  principles  by  him  otherwife  well 
infinuated,  attributes  it  to  the  agitators,  or  that  affembly  which  framed  this  wooden 
agreement  of  the  people :  That  then  fom  of  that  council  afferted  thefe  principles,, 
and  the  reafon  of  them. 

BUT  railery  apart,  we  are  not  to  think  it  has  bin  for  nothing  that  thewifefl  nations 
have  in  the  formation  of  government  as  much  rely'd  upon  the  invention  of  fom-  one  man, 
as  upon  themfelves  :  for  wheras  it  cannot  be  too  often  inculcated,  that  reafon  confifis  of 
two  parts,  the  one  invention,  the  other  judgment ;  a  people  or  an  affembly  are  not  more 
eminent  in  point  of  judgment,  than  they  are  void  of  invention.  Nor  is  there  in  this  any 
thing  at  all  againfi  the  fufficiency  of  a  people  in  the  management  of  a  proper  form,  being 
once  introduc'd,  tho  they  fhould  never  com  to  a  perfeEl  undcrflanding  of  it.  For  were 
the  natural  bcdys  of  the  peop'e  fuch  as  they  might  commonly  underfland,  they  would  he 
(as  I  may  fay)  wooden  bodys,  or  fuch  as  they  could  not  ufe  -,  wheras  their  hodys  being  now 
fuch  as  they  underjiand  not,  are  yet  fuch  as  in  the  ufe  and  pref  rvation  whereof  they  are 


THERE  are  in  models  of  government  things  of  fo  eafy  praElice,  and  yet  of  fuch 
difficult  underflanding,  that  we  mttfi  not  think  them  even  in  Venice,  who  ufe  their  com- 
monwealth with  the  greateft  -prudence  and  facility,  to  be  all,  or  aiiy  confideraUe  number 
of  them,  fuch  as  perfectly  underjiand  the  true  reafon  or  anatomy  of  that  government :  nor 
is  this  a  prefumtuons  affertion,  fince  none  of  thofe  Venetians,  who  have  hitherto  written 
of  their  own  form,  have  brought  the  truth  of  it  to  any  perfect  light.     The  like  perhaps 

'  A  Inter  pampMet  cali'J  XXy  ^erys,  uling  the  ba'ance  of  property,  which  is  fair  ennigh,  refers  it 
to  iir  77.'cmos  Smifi'i,  icjh  chap.  (Je  repub.  populi  inginio  acconirnoetaittla]  where  the  author  fpcaks  not 
one  woid  of  property  ;  which  is  v'ery  fuul. 
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(and yet  with  due  acknowledgment  to  Livy)  might  be  faid  of  the  Romans.     The  Lace- 
demonians had  not  the  right  underfianding  of  their  models  till  about  the  time  of  Ari- 
stotle it  was  firft  written  by  Dicearchus,  one  of  his  fcholars.     How  egregioiifiy 
our  ancefiors  (till  thofe  foundations  were  broken  which  at  length  have  brought  us  round) 
did  adminifter  the  EnglilTi  government,  is  fnfficiently  known.     Tet  by  one  of  the  wtfeji 
of  our  writers  (even  my  lord  Verulam)   ?>  Henry  the  Seventh  parallel' d  with  the 
legiflatcrs  of  ant  lent  and  heroic  times,  for  the  injlitution  of  thoje  very  laws  which  have 
now  brought  the  monarchy  to  utter  ruin.     The  commonwealths  upon  which  Machiavel 
in  his  difccurfes  is  incomparable,  are  not  by  him,  any  one  of  them,  fuffciently  explained 
or  underjlocd.     Much  lefs  is  it  to  be  expected  from  a  people,  that  they  fhould  over  com  the 
like  difficulty s,  by  reafon  wherof  the  wifeji  nations  {finding  themfelves  under  the  necejfdy 
of  a  change  or  of  a  new  government)  induced  by  fuch  offers  as  promised  fair,  cr  againft 
which  they  could  find  no  exceptions,  have  tifually  acted  as  men  do  by  new  clothes ;  that  is,. 
put  them  on,  that,  if  they  be  not  exa£Ily  fit  at  firji,  they  may  either  fit  themfelves  to  the 
body  in  wearing,  or  therby  more  plainly  fhew  wherin  they  can  be  mended  even   by  fuch 
as  would  otherwife  prove  but  bad  workmen.     Nor  has  any  fuch  offer  bin  thought  to  have 
more  prefumption,  much  lefs  treafon  in  it,  than  if  one  confcious  of  his  Jkill  in  architecture 
fijould  offer  himfelf  to  the  prince  or  ft  ate  to  build  a  more  convenient  parlament  houfe. 
England  is  now  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  he  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  give  her  law, 
Jhall  never  govern  her  -,  and  he  who  will  govern  her,  fhall  never  give  her  law.     Tet 
fom  will  have  it,  that  to  affert  popular  power,  is  to  fow  the  feed  of  civil  %var,  and 
objeSl  againft  a  commonwealth,  as  not  to  be  introduced  but  by  arms ;    which  by  the  un- 
deniable teftimony  of  latter  experience,  is  of  all  other  objeRions  the  moft  extravagant : 
for  if  the  good  old  caufe,  againft  the  defire  even  of  the  army,  and  of  all  men  well  affeEied 
to  their  country,  could  be  trod  under  foot  without  blood,  what  more  certain  dcmonftra- 
tion  can  there  be,  that  (let  the  deliberations  upon,  cr  changes  of  government,  be  of 
what  kind  foever  ivhich  fhall  pleafe  a  parlament)  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  can 
occafion  any  civil  war  ?    Streams  that  are  ftofd  may  urge  their  banks  ;  but  the  courfe 
of  England,  into  a  commonwealth,  is  both  certain  and  natural.     The  ways  of  nature 
require  peace :  the  ways  of  peace  require  obedience  to  the  laws  :  laws  in  England  can- 
not be  made  but  by  parlaments :    parlaments  in  England   are  com  to  be  mere  popular 
affemblys :    the  laws  made  by  popular  affemblys  (tho  for  a  time  they  may  be  aiv'd,  or 
deceived,  in  the  end)  muft  be  popular  laws ;  and  the  fum  of  popular  laws  muft  amount 
to  a  commonwealth.     The  whole  doubt  or  hazard  of  this  confequence  reivalns  upcn  one 
queftion.  Whether  a  ftngle  council  confifting  but  of  four  hundred,  indu'd  both  with  de- 
bate and  refult ;    the  keys  pf  whofe  doors  are  in  the  hands  of  amlitious  men ;    in  the 
croud  and  confufion  of  whofe  eleSiion  the  people  are  as  car  clefs  as  tumuli  ucus,  and  eafy, 
thro  the  want  of  good  orders,  to  be  deluded  •,    while  the  clergy  (declared  and  invettrat 
enemy  s  of  popular  power)  are  laying  about,  and  fweating  in  the  throng,  as  if  it  were  in 
the  vineyard ;  upon  whofe  benches  lawyers  (being  feather'' d  and  arm'd,  like  JJ^atp  and 
fudden  arrows,  with  a  privat  inter  eft  pointblank  a;:^ainft  the  public)  may  and  frequently 
do  fwarm,  can  indeed  be  call' d  a  popular  councin    This,  I  confefs,  may  fet  the  whclc 
ft  ate  of  liberty  upon  the  caft  of  a  dy  ;  yet  queftionlefs  it  is  tnore  than  odds  on  the  behalf  of 
a  commoni'sealih,  when  a  government  labors  in  frequent  cr  long  ftruggles,  not  thro -any 
certain  biafs  of  genius  or  nature  that  can  be  in  fuch  a  council,  but  thro  the  impotence  of 
fuch  concluftons  as  may  go  atvry,  and  the  external  force  or  ftiate  of  property  no-iH  fully  ■ 
introduc'd :  whence  fuch  a  council  may  wander,  but  never  find  any  reft  or  fettlementy 
except  only  in  that  natural  and  proper  form  of  government  which  is  to  be  eretled  upon  a 

mere 
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Book  III.    mere  popular  foufhiatioti.     All  other  ways  of  procedtTig  muft  he  void,  as  inevitably  guilty 

^-  —V—  -'  of  contradi£lion  in  the  fuperjiru^ures  to  the  foundation ;  which  have  amounted,  and 
may  amount  to  the  difcouragement  of  honeft  men,  but  with  no  other  fuccefs  than  to  imbroil 
or  retard  biifmefs :  England  being  not  capable  of  any  other  permanent  form  than  that 
only  of  a  commonwealth  ;  the  her  fupreme  council  be  fo  conftituted,  that  it  may  be  mo- 
narchically  inclined.  This  contradiSion  in  the  frame  is  the  frequent  occafion  of  contra- 
diElory  expoftulations  and  queftions.  How,  fay  they,  fhould  we  have  a  commonwealth  ? 
Which  way  is  it  poffihle  that  it  fljould  com  in  ?  And  haw,  fay  I,  can  we  fail  of  a  com- 
monwealth ?    What  poffibility  is  there  we  fhould  mifs  of  it  ? 

IF  a  man  reply s,  he  anfwers  thus:  No  army  ever  fet  up  a  commonwealth.  To  the 
contrary,  I  inftance  the  army  of  Ifrael  under  Moses  ;  that  of  Athens  about  the  time  of 
Alcibiades  ;  that  of  Rome  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  Tarquins  •,  thofe  of  Switzer- 
land and  Holland.  Eut,  fay  they,  other  armies  have  not  fet  up  commonwealths.  True 
indeed,  divers  other  armys  have  not  fet  up  commonwealths ;  yet  is  not  that  any  argument 
why  our  armys  fhould  not.  For  in  all  armys  that  have  not  fet  up  commonwealths,  either 
the  officers  have  had  no  fortunes  or  eflates  at  all,  but  immediatly  dependent  upon  the  mere 
will  of  the  prince,  as  the  Turkifh  armys,  and  all  thofe  of  the  eaflern  countrys;  or  the 
officers  have  bin  a  nobility  commanding  their  own  tenants.  Certain  it  is,  that  either  of 
thefe  armys  can  fet  up  nothing  but  monarchy.  But  our  officers  hold  not  eflates  of  noble- 
inen  able  upon  their  own  lands  to  levy  regiments,  in  which  cafe  they  would  take  home 
their  people  to  plow,  or  m.ake  hay  ;  nor  are  they  yet  fo  put  to  it  for  their  livelihood,  as 
to  depend  wholly  upon  a  prince,  in  which  cafe  they  would  fall  on  robbing  the  people;  but 
have  good  honeft  popular  eflates  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  Now  an  army,  where 
the  eflates  of  the  officers  were  of  this  kind,  in  no  reafon  can,  in  no  experience  ever  did 
fet  up  monarchy.  Ay  but,  fay  they,  for  all  that,  their  pay  to  them  is  more  confiderable 
than  their  eflates.  But  fo  much  more  mufl  they  be  for  a  commonwealth,  becaufe  the 
parlament  mufl  pay  :  and  they  have  found  by  experience,  that  the  pay  of  a  par  lament  is 
far  better  than  that  of  a  prince.  But  the  four  hundred  being  monarchically  incliii'd,  or 
running  upon  the  inter efl  of  thofe  irreconcilable  enemy s  of  popular  power,  divines  and 
lawyers,  will  rather  pay  art  army  for  commanding,  or  for  fupporting  of  a  prince,  than 
for  obeying.  Which  may  be  true,  as  was  acknowledge d  before,  in  the  way  :  but  in  the 
end,  or  at  the  long  run,  for  the  rcafons  mentioned,  mufl  be  of  no  effeS. 

THESE  arguments  are  from  the  caufe  ;  now  for  an  argument  to  fenfe,  and  from  the 
effeB :  If  cur  armys  would  raife  mony  of  themfelves,  or,  which  is  all  one,  would  make 
a  king,  why  have  they  net  made  a  king  in  fo  many  years  ?  Why  did  they  not  make  one 
yeflerdiiy?  IVhy  do  they  not  tc-day  ?  Nay,  why  have  they  ever  bin,  why  do  they  Jlill 
continue  to  be  of  all  ethers  in  this  point  tie  mofl  averfe  and  rcfra£lory  ? 

BUT  if  the  cafe  be  fo  with  us,  that  nature  runs  wholly  to  a  commonwealth,  and  we 
have  no  ftich  force  as  can  withjland  nature^  why  may  we  not  as  well  have  golden  dreams 
of  what  this  commonwealth  may  be,  as  of  the  Indys,  of  Flanders,  or  ef  the  Sound  ? 
The  frame  of  a  commonwealth  may  be  dreamt  on,  or  proposed  two  ways ;  the  one  in 
theory,  or  nctionally,  in  which  it  is  of  eafy  underflanding,  but  of  difficult  praHice :  the 
other  prelUcally,  in  which  it  is  of  difficult  underflanding,  but  of  fa  oil  life.  One  of  thefe 
ways  is  a  fljooinghorn ,  and  the  other  the  fioo  ;  for  which  caufe  I ffall  prcpcfe  both,  as 
frfl  ncticnally,  thus : 

The  Moi'el  I.  "That   the  native  territory  of  the  commonwealth  be  divided,  fo  equally  as 

pi'.p.  s<!  1,0-     ^;\.j^  opy  convenience  it  may,  into  fifty  tribes  or  rrccin6ts. 

"-^■^")'-  6  2.  That 
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2.  That  the  people  in  each  tribe  be  diftinguifh'd,  firft  by  their  age,  and  next 
by  the  valuation  of  their  eftates  :  all  fuch  as  arc  above  eighteen,  and  under  thirty, 
being  accounted  youth ;  and  all  fuch  as  are  thirty  or  upwards,  being  accounted 
elders.  All  fuch  as  have  under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  lands,  goods,  or 
mony,  being  accouiited  of  the  foot;  and  all  fuch  as  have  fo  much  or  upwards, 
being  accounted  of  the  horfe. 

3.  That  each  tribe  cleft  annually  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  number  two  elders 
to  be  knights;  three  elders  out  of  the  fame,  and  four  elders  more  out  of  the  foot 
of  their  number,  to  be  deputys  or  burgefies.  Thit  the  term  of  each  knight  and 
buigefs,  or  deputy  fo  elcdled,  be  triennial ;  and  that  whoever  has  ferv'd  his  trien- 
nial term  in  any  one  of  thefe  capacitys,  may  not  be  reeleded  into  any  one  of  the 
fame,  till  a  triennial  vacation  be  expir'd. 

4.  That  in  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth  there  be  a  fenat  fo  conftituted, 
of  three  hundred  knights,  that  the  term  of  one  hundred  may  expire  aftually  ;  and 
that  the  hundred  knights,  annually  elefted  by  two  in  each  tribe,  take  irr  the  fenat 
the  places  of  them  whofe  term  corns  to  be  thus  annually  expir'd. 

5.  That  in  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth  there  be  a  reprefentative  of  the 
people,  confifting  of  one  thoufand  and  fifty  deputys  ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  being  horle,  and  the  reft  foot.  That  this  reprefentative  be  fo  conftituted, 
that  the  term  of  two  hundred  of  the  foot,  and  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
horfe,  expire  annually ;  and  that  the  two  hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horfe  elefted  annually,  by  four  of  the  foot,  and  three  of  the  horfe  in  each  tribe, 
,take  the  places  in  this  reprefentative  of  them  whofe  terms  com  thus  annually  to  be 
expir'd. 

6.  That  the  fenat  have  the  whole  authority  of  debate;  that  the  reprefentative 
have  the  whole  power  of  refult,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  whatever  (having  bin  de- 
bated by  the  fenat)  lliall  bv  their  authority  be  promulgated,  that  is,  printed  and 
publilh'd,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks ;  and  afterwards  (being  propos'd  by  them  to 
the  reprefentative)  fhall  be  refolv'd  by  the  people  of  the  fame  in  the  affirmative,. 
by  the  law  of  the  land. 

THUS  much  may  fuffice  (0 give  ifnplicitly  a  notional  account  of  the  whole  frame. 
But  a  model  of  government  is  nothing  as  to  ufe,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  delivered  praSlicahly  -, 
and  the  giving  of  a  model  praHicahlyy  is  fo  much  the  more  difficult,  that  men,  not  versed 
in  this  way,  fay  of  it  {as  they  would  of  the  anatomy  of  their  own  hodys)  that  it  is  iin- 
praSicable.  Here  lys  the  whole  difficidty  :  fuch  things  as,  trying  them  never  fo  often,, 
they  cannot  raake  hang  together,,  they  will  yet  have  to  be  praSicable;  and  if  you  would 
bring  them  from  this  kind  of  fhifts,  or  of  tying  and  untying  all  forts  of  knots,  to  the 
natural  nerves  and  ligaments  of  government,  then  with  them  it  is  impracticable.  But 
to  render  that  which  is  pra^icable,  facil;  or  to  do  my  loft  indeavor  of  this  kind,  of 
which  if  I  mifs  this  once  more,  I  miift  hereafter  defpair  :  I  fiall  do  two  things  ;  frji, 
omit  the  ballot,  and  then  make  fom  alteration  in  my  former  method. 

T H ET  who  have  intertvoven  the  ballot  with  the  defcription  of  a  commonwealth, 
have  therby  render' d  the  fame  by  far  the  more  complete  in  it  felf ;  but  in  the  iinder- 
flanding  of  their  readers,  as  much  defe^ive :  wherfore  prefuming  the  ufe  cf  the  ballot 
throout  the  orders  of  this  model,  IJhall  refer  it  to  praElice  ;  in  which  it  will  be  a  matter 
cf  as  much  facility,  as  it  would  have  bin  of  difficulty  in  writing.  And  for  the  method 
I  have  chofen,  it  is  the  moji  natural  and  intelligible,  being  no  more  than  to  propofe  the 
whole  prauiicabh  :  firft,  in  the  civil;  fecondly,  in  the  religious  ;  then  in  the  military  ; 
and  left  of  all  in  the  proviiuial  part  of  the  model. 

CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     I. 

Containing  the  Civil  Part  of  the  Models  proposed praclicably. 

Book  III.  OEEING  it  has  bin  fufficiendy  prov'd,  that  empire  follows  the  nature  of  pro- 
4^  perty  •,  that  the  particular  kind  of  empire  or  government  depends  upon  the 
fpecial  diftribution  (except  in  fmall  countrys)  of  land ;  and  that  where  the  balance 
in  property  has  not  bin  fix'd,  the  nature  of  the  government  (be  it  what  you  will) 
has  bin  floting :  it  is  very  reafonable  that,  in  the  propofition  of  a  commonwealth, 
we  begin  with  a  fixation  of  the  balance  in  property ;  and  this  being  not  otherwife 
to  be  don  than  by  fom  fucli  laws  as  have  bin  commonly  call'd  agrarian^  it  is 
propos'd, 
J.  :    T HA'T  every  one  holding  above  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  lying  within 

Agrarian  the  proper  territory  of  the  commonivealth,  leave  the  faid  land  equally  divided  among  his 

laws.  j-Qjj^  .   ^^  elfefo  near  equally,  that  there  remain  to  the  eldeft  of  them  not  above  two  thou- 

fand pounds  a  year  in  land  fo  lying.  That  this  propofition  be  fo  underflood,  as  not  to 
concern  any  parent  having  no  more  than  one  f on,  hut  the  next  heir  only  that  fh all  have 
more  fons  ;  in  fuch  fort,  as  nothing  be  hereby  taken  from  any  man,  or  from  his  poflerity, 
hut  that  fatherly  affe^ion  be  at  all  points  extended  as  formerly,  except  only  that  it  be 
with  more  piety,  and  lefs  partiality.  And  that  the  fame  propofition,  in  fuch  family s 
where  there  are  no  fons,  concern  the  daughter  or  daughters  in  the  like  manner. 

T HAT  no  daughter,  being  neither  heir  nor  coheir,  have  above  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  in  portion,  or  for  her  preferment  in  marriage.  That  any  daughter,  being  an 
orphan,  and  having  feven  hundred  pounds  or  upwards  in  portion,  may  charge  the  flate 
with  it.  That  the  fiate  being  fo  charged,  be  bound  to  manage  the  portion  of  fuch  an 
orphan  for  the  befi,  either  by  due  payment  of  the  inter  eft  of  the  fame  \  or,  if  it  he  dejir'd, 
by  way  of  annuity  for  life,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  every  feven 
hundred  pounds  fo  receiv\l.  The  manner  wherof  being  elfewhere  Ihewn,  is  not 
needful  to  be  repeated. 

That  thele  propofitions  prevent  the  growing  of  a  monarchical  nobility,  is  their 
peculiar  end  :  wherfore  that  this  fhould  hold  the  weight  of  an  objeftion  in  a  popu- 
lar balance,  already  introduc'd  thro  the  failure  of  a  monarchical  nobility,  or  thro  a 
level  made  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  kings  or  themfelves,  were  prepofterous. 
Yet  upon  this  fcore  (for  1  fee  no  other)  is  there  fuch  animofity  againfl:  the  like  laws, 
that  wife  men  have  judg'd  it  an  indifcretion,  in  fuch  as  are  affei5ted  to  popular 
government,  not  to  temporize  in  this  point  i  at  leaft,  till  a  commonwealth  were 
firll  introduc'd.  To  which  judgment  1  am  by  no  means  inclining:  firft,  Bccaufe 
the  whole  {Ireani  of  this  kind  of  government  is  fo  clear  and  pellucid,  as  to  abhor 
having  any  thing  in  the  bottom  which  may  not  appear  at  the  very  top.  Secondly, 
Becaule  an  agrarian,  not  brought  in  v/ith  the  introdudion  of  a  commonwealth,  was 
never  yet  known  to  be  brought  in  after  the  introduftion  of  a  commonwealth.  And 
thirdly,  Becaufe  the  change  of  balances  in  ftates,  thro  the  want  of  fixation,  has  bin 
fo  fudden,  that  between  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  that  of  Qiieen  Eli- 
zabeth, being  under  fifty  years,  the  EnglifJo  balance  of  monarchical  became  popu- 
lar •,  and  tliEt  oi  Rome,  between  the  lives  of  SciPio  and  of  Tiberius  Gr  aci  hos, 
being  alfo  under  fifty  years,  of  popular  became  monarchical.     Neverthelefs,  if 
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there  remains  any  cure  of  animofity  that  may  be  fafe,  it  muft  be  prudent :  and 
fuch  a  cure  (if  we  be  not  fo  abandon'd  to  mere  fancy,  as  to  facrifice  all  prudence 
to  it)  there  may  be  in  the  addition  of  this  claufe ; 

1"  H  AT  no  agrarian  law  hereby  given  to  this  common-wealthy  or  to  he  hereafter  given  Additional 
to  the  fame,  or  to  any  province  of  the  fame,  be  iinderflood  to  be  other-wife  binding,  than  cl.iufe  to  liie 
to  the  generation  to  com,  or  to  the  children  to  be  born  feven  years  after  the  enabling  of  ^S'^"""- 
the  law. 

Upon  the  addition  of  this  claufe,  it  may  be  fafely  faid  of  thefe  agrarian  lav/s, 
that  they  concern  not  any  man  living :  and  for  pofterity,  it  is  well  known,  that  to 
enadl  a  law,  is  no  more  in  their  regard,  than  to  commend  a  thing  to  their  choice  •, 
feeing  they,  if  fo  pleas'd,  can  no  more  be  devefted  of  the  power  to  repeal  any  law 
enacted  by  their  anceftors,  than  we  are  of  repealing  fuch  laws  as  have  bin  enaded 
by  ours. 

To  this  it  may  be  obje6ted,  that  agrarian  laws,  being  once  enadted,  muft  have 
brought  eftates  to  the  fcandard  of  the  fame,  before  pofterity  can  com  into  a  capacity 
tojudg  of  them.  But  this  is  the  only  means  wherby  pofterity  can  com  to  a  true 
capacity  tojudg  of  them:  firft,  becaufe  they  will  have  had  experience  of  the  laws 
wherof  they  are  to  judg :  and  fecondly,  becaufe  they  will  be  void  of  all  fuch  ima- 
ginary interefts  as  might  corrupt  their  judgment,  and  do  now  certainly  corrupt 
ours. 

The  balance  of  the  commonwealth  of  7/r^f/,  thro  the  diftribution  of  lands  at  the  The  fjrd 
introdu(ftion  of  the  fame,  became  popular  -,  and  becoming  popular,  was  fix'd  by  P'"allel- 
the  law  for  the  jubile.     T.hat  which  was  fold,  fhall  remain  in  the  hands  of  them  that  Deut.  zj.  zS. 
bought  it  till  the  year  of  jubile ;  and  in  the  jubile  it  f}:iall  go  out,  and  he  fhall  return  to 
kis  poffejjicn.     The  ways  in  Ifrael,  and  in  the  commonwealth  propos'd,  where  the 
popular  balance  is  not  made  but  found,  are  divers  ;  but  the  agrarian  laws  in  each, 
as  to  the  end,  which  is  the  prefervation  of  the  balance,  are  of  a  like  effeft. 

To  rife  thus  from  true  foundations  to  proper  fuperftrudtures,  the  firft  ftep  from 
the  balance  thus  fix'd  into  the  orders  of  a  commonwealth,  is  not  otherwilc  to  be 
taken  than  by  certain  diftributions  or  divifions  of  the  peopje,  wherof  fom  are  to  be 
perfonal,  and  fom  local. 

The  firft  perfonal  divifion  of  a  people,  is  into  freemen  and  fervants.     Freemen  Freemen  and 
are  fuch  as  have  wherwithal  to  live  of  themfelves ;  and  fervants,  fuch  as  have  not.   Servants. 
This  divifion  therfore  is  not  conftitutive,  but  naturally  inherent  in  the  balance  ; 
nor,  feeing  all  government  is  in  the  direction  of  the  balance,  is   it  poflible  for  the 
fuperftrudtures  of  any  to  make  more  freemen  than  are  fuch  by  the  nature  of  the  ba- 
lance, or  by  their  being  able  to  live  of  themfelves. 

All  that  could  in  this  matter  be  don,  e^'cn  by  Moses  himfelf,  is  contain'd  in  Thefecond 
this  provifo  :  if  thy  brother  that  dwells  by  thee  be  grown  poor,  and  be  fold  to  thee,  thou  P^''3.''s'- 
jhalt  not  compel  him  to  ferve  as  a  bond-fervant  :  but  as  a  hir^d  fervant,  and  a  fojourner  '   ^'  ^' 

he  fhall  be  with  thee,  and  floall  ferve  thee  to  the  year  of  jubile.  And  then  flmll  he  depart 
from  thee,  both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  fhall  return  to  his  own  family,  and  to 
the  poffeffcn  of  his  fathers  fhall  he  return. 

TfiE  nature  of  riches  confider'd,  this  divifion  into  freemen  and  fervants  is  not 
properly  conftitutive,  but  as  it  were  natural.  To  com  to  fuch  divifions  as  are 
coch  perfonal  and  conftitutive,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  all  citizens,  that  is,  freemen,  vr  fuch  as  are  not  fervants,  be  diflributed         ,j, 
i-nto  horfe  and  foot.     That  fuch  of  them  as  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  lands,  Horfe  and 
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goods  or  meny,  or  above  that  proportion^  be  of  the  horfe  j  and  all  fuch  as  have  under 
that  proportion^  be  of  the  foot. 

T  H  AT  all  elders  or  freemen^  being  thirty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  be  capable  of 
civil  adminiflration  :  and  that  the  youth^  or  fuch  freemen,  as  are  between  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  thirty,  be  not  capable  of  civil  adminiflration,  but  of  military  only  ;  in  fuch  a 
ma>nier  as  faall follow  in  the  military  part  of  this  model. 

Now,  befides  peribnal  divifions,  it  is  neceffary  in  order  to  the  framing  of  a  com- 
monwealth, that  there  be  fom  fuch  as  are  local.     For  thefe  therfore  it  is  propos'd, 

T H  AT  the  whole  native,  or  proper  territory  of  the  commonwealth,  be  cafl,  with  as 
mufl  exaSlnefs  as  can  he  convenient,  into  known  and  fix'd  precin^s  or  parifljes. 

'Til AT  the  elders,  refulent  in  each  parifh,  annually  afjcmhle  in  the  fame;  as  for 
example,  upon  Monday  Jiext  infuing  the  lafl  of  December.  That  they  then  and  there 
eleif  out  of  their  own  number  every  fifth  man,  or  one  man  cut  of  every  five,  to  be  for 
the  term  of  the  year  infuing,  a  deputy  of  that  parifh  ;  and  that  the  firft  and  fecond  fo 
ekuled  be  overfeers,  or  prefulents,  for  regulating  of  all  parochial  congregations,  whether 
of  the  elders  or  of  the  youth,  during  the  term  for  which  they  were  elected. 

THATfo  many  parifljes  lying  nearefl  together,  whofe  deputys  fJjall  amount  to  one 
hundred  or  thereabout,  be  cafl  into  one  precin£l  caWd  the  hundred.  And  that  in  each 
precinSl  call'd  the  hundred,  there  be  a  town,  village,  or  place  appointed  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  fame.  •  . 

THA  T  the  parochial  deputys  eleSfed  throout  the  hundred,  affemble  annually ;  for 
example,  upon  Monday  next  infuing  the  lafl  of  January,  at  the  capital  of  their  hundred. 
That  they  then  and  there  ele£i  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  number  one  juflice  of  the  pcaccy 
one  juryman,  one  captain,  one  injign  :  and  out  of  the  foot  of  their  number,  one  other 
juryman,  one  high  conflable,  &c. 

Tho  our  juftices  of  the  peace  have  not  bin  annual,  yet  that  they  may  fo  be  is 
apparent,  becaufe  the  high  flierifs,  whofe  office  is  of  greater  difficulty,  have  always 
bin  annual :  feeing  therfore  they  may  be  annual,  that  fo  they  ought  in  this  admi- 
nillration  to  be,  will  appear,  where  they  com  to  be  conftitutive  ot  fuch  courts  as,, 
fliould  they  confift  of  a  Handing  magiftracy,  would  be  againft  the  nature  of  a  com- 
monwealth.    But  the  precinifls  hitherto  being  thus  dated,  it  is  propos'd, 

T  HAT  every  twenty  hundreds,  lying  nearefl  and  niofl  conveniently  together,  be  cafl 
into  one  tribe.  That  the  whole  territory  being  after  this  manner  cafl  into  tribes,  fom 
town,  village,  or  place  be  appointed  to  every  tribe  for  the  capital  of  the  fame.  And 
that  thefe  three  precinSls,  that  is,  the  parifh,  the  hundred,  and  the  tribe  (whether  the 
deputys,  thenceforth  annually  chofen  in  the  parifhes  or  hundreds,  com  to  increafe  or  di- 
mitiijh)  remain  firm  and  inalterable  for  ever,  fave  only  by  aB  of  parlament. 

These  divifions,  or  the  like,  both  peribnal  and  local,  are  that  in  a  well-order'd 
commonwealtJi,  which  flairs  are  in  a  good  houfe  -,  not  that  Hairs  in  themi'elves  are 
defirable,  but  that  without  them  there  is  no  getting  into  the  chambers.  The  whole 
matter  of  cofl:  and  pains,  neceffary  to  the  introduftion  of  a  like  model,  lys  only  in 
the  firft  architedlure,  or  building  of  thefe  flairs  ;  that  is,  in  ftating  of  thefe  three 
prccinfts  :  which,  don,  they  lead  you  natuntUy  and  neceffarily  into  all  the  rooms  of 
this  fabric.  For  the  juft  number  of  tribes  into  which  a  territory  thus  call  may  fall, 
it  is  not  very  eafy  to  be  gueil :  yet,  becaufe  for  the  carrying  on  of  difcourfe  it  is 
requifit  to  pitch  upon  fom  certainty,  1  fhall  prefume  that  the  number  of  the  tribes, 
thus  Hated,  amounts  to  fifty,  and  that  the  number  of  the  parochial  deputys 
annually  defied  in  each  tribe,  amounts  to  two  thoufand.     Be  the  deputys  more  or 
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f^wer  by  the  alterations  which  may  happen  in  progrefs  of  time,  it  diibrders  nothing. 
Now  to  afcend  by  thele  flairs  into  the  upper  rooms  of  this  building,  it  is  propos'd, 

"it HA  T  the  deputy s  ehSled  in  the  fever al  paripes,  together  with  their  magifirats  and 
ether  officers  both  civil  and  military^  ekHed  in  their  fever al  hundreds.,  affemble  or  mujler 
annually ;  for  example,  upon  Monday  7text  infuing  the  lafl  of  February  at  the  capital  of 
their  tribe. 

How  the  troops  and  companys  of  the  deputys,  with  their  military  officers  or 
commanders  thus  aflembl'd,  may,  without  expence  of  time,  be  ftraight  diftributed 
into  one  uniform  and  orderly  body,  has  bin  elfewhere  *  fhewn,  and  is  not  needful 
to  be  repeated.  For  their  work,  which  at  this  meeting  will  require  two  days,  it  is 
propos'd, 

THAT  the  whole  body  thus  ajfembld,  upon  the  firft  day  of  the  aJJ'embly,  eleSt  out  of 
the  horfe  of  their  number  one  high  fherif,  one  lieutenant  of  the  tribe,  one  cuilos  rotulo- 
rum,  one  conductor,  and  two  cenfors.  That  the  high  fljcrif  be  commander  in  chief,  the 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  conductor  in  the  third,  of  this  band  or 
fquadron.  That  the  cuftos  rotulorum  be  muftermafler,  and  keep  the  rolls.  That  the 
cenfors  be  governors  of  the  ballot.     And  that  the  term  of  thefe  magiflracys  be  annual. 

These  being  thus  elefted,  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  the  magijirats  of  the  tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  high JJjerif,  lieutenant,  cuftos 
rotulorum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduBor,  together  with  the  magijirats  and  officers  of 
the  hundreds,  that  is  to  fay,  the  twenty  juftices  of  the  peace,  the  forty  jurymen,  the 
twenty  high  conjlables,  be  one  troop,  or  one  troop  and  one  company  apart,  caWd  the  pre- 
rogative troop  or  company.  That  this  troop  bring  in  and  ajfifl  the  juftices  of  affize,  hold 
the  quarter  feffions  in  their  feveral  capacitys,  and  perform  their  other  funSions  as 
formerly. 

By  this  means  the  commonwealth  at  its  introduftion  may  imbrace  the  law  as  it 
ftands,  that  is,  unreform'd  •,  which  is  the  greateft  advantage  of  fuch  reformations : 
for  to  reform  laws  before  the  introduflion  of  the  government,  which  is  to  fhew  to 
what  the  laws  in  reformation  arc  to  be  brought  or  fitted,  is  impofTible.  But  thefe 
magiftrats  of  the  hundreds  and  tribes  being  fuch  wherby  the  parlament  is  to  govern 
the  nation,  this  is  a  regard  in  which  they  ought  to  be  further  capable  of  fuch  orders 
and  inftrufiions  as  (hall  therto  be  requifit :  for  which  caufe  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  the  magiftrats  of  the  tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  high  fherif,  lieutenant,  cuftos 
rotulorum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduBor,  together  with  the  twenty  juftices  elected  at 
4he  hundreds,  be  a  court  for  the  government  of  the  tribe  call'd  the  Tphyhrch;  and  that 
ihis  court  procede  in  all  matters  of  government,  asftoallfrom  time  to  time  be  direRed  by 
■a£i  of  parlament. 

By  thefe  courts  the  commonwealth  will  be  furnifti'd  with  true  channels,  wherby 
at  leifure  to  turn  the  law  into  that  which  is  fufficiently  known  to  have  bin  its  pri- 
mitive courfe,  and  to  a  perfeft  reformation  by  degrees,  without  violence.  For  as 
the  corruption  of  our  law  precedes  from  an  art  inabled  to  improve  its  privat  in- 
tereft  ;  or  from  the  law  upon  the  bench,  and  the  jury  at  the  bar  :  fo  the  reformation 
cf  our  law  muft  com  from  difabling  it  as  an  art  to  improve  its  privat  intereit ;  or  to 
a  jury  upon  the  bench,  and  the  law  at  the  bar,  as  in  Venii:e. 

JUDGES  and  officers  fhalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gives  thee  throout  thy  tribes,  and  they  ftjall  judg  the  people  with  juft  judgment.  Thefe 
courts,  whofe  feffionhoufe  was  in  the  gates  of  every  city,  were  Ihewn  each  of  them 
to  have  confifted  of  twenty-three  elders,  which  were  as  a  jury  upon  the  bench, 
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giving  fentence  by  plurality  of  votes,  and  under  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  feventy 
elders  or  fenat  of  Ifrael^  as  was  alfo  {hewn  in  the  fecond  book. 

This,  or  the  like,  by  all  example,  and  beyond  any  controverfy,  has  bin,  and  is 
the  natural  way  of  judicature  in  commonwealths.  The  phylarchs,  with  a  court  or 
two  of  appeals  eligible  out  of  the  fenat  and  the  people,  are  at  any  time  with  eafe 
and  very  fmall  alteration  to  be  cad  upon  a  triennial  rotation  :  which,  in  all  things 
befides  preceding  after  the  manner  of  the  Venetian  quarrancys,  will  be  in  this  cafe 
perfedl  orders. 

To  return :  the  firft  day's  elefbion  at  the  tribe  being  as  has  bin  fhewn,  it  is 
propos'd, 

T  H  AT  the  fquadron  of  the  trile,  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  affembly,  eleSi  two  knights 
and  three  hurgeffes  out  of  the  horfc  of  their  number^  and  four  other  burgeffes  out  of  the 
foot  of  theirntimber.  Ihat  each  knight  upon  elellion  forthwith  make  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  commonwealth ;  or  refufmg  this  oath,  that  the  next  competitor  in  cle£lion  to  the 
fame  magijlracy,  making  the  faid  oath,  be  the  magiftrat ;  the  like  for  the  burgeffes.  That 
the  knights,  thus  fworn,  have  fejfion  in  the  fenat  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  and  that 
the  burgejfes  thus  fworn  be  of  the  prerogative  tribe,  or  reprefentative  of  the  people  for 
the  like  term. 

Now  wheras  this  propofition  is  fufficient  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  fenat  and  the 
aflembly  of  the  people,  being  once  inftituted,  but  not  fufficient  for  the  full  and 
perfedl  inftitution  of  them,  it  neceffitats  the  addition  in  this  place,  not  of  a  per- 
manent order,  but  of  an  expedient  for  the  firft  year's  eledtion  only  ;  which  may  be 
this : 

"  'THAT  for  the  full  and  perfect  inftitution  of  the  affcmllys  mentioned,  the  fquadron 
"  of  the  tribe  in  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth  ele£f  two  knights  for  the  term  of  one. 
"  year,  two  other  knights  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  laftly,  two  knights  more  for 
"  the  term  of  three  years  :  the  like  for  the  burgeffes  of  the  horfe  firft,  and  then  for  thofe 
"  of  the  foot:' 

By  this  expedient  the  fenat  in  fifty  tribes  is  conftituted  of  three  hundred  knights 
or  fenators,  wherof  one  hundred,  by  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  com  annually  to 
fall  ;  and  another  hundred  at  the  fame  time  to  enter.  The  like  for  the  prerogative 
tribe  or  affembly  of  the  people,  which,  confiding  of  the  whole  of  one  thoufand  and 
fifty,  fufFers  the  like  alteration  in  one  third  part,  or  in  the  yearly  exchange  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  burgeffes :  by  which  means  the  motion  or  rotation  of  thefe 
affemblys  is  annual,  triennial,  and  perpetual.  For  the  full  difpatch  of  the  fore- 
going eleftions  there  remains  but  one  propofition  more,  which  is  this  : 

THAT  a  magiftrat  or  officer  elected  at  the  hundred  be  therby  excluded  from  being 
eleSted  a  magiftrat  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  firft  day''s  eleBion :  that  no  former  election 
whatfoever  exclude  a  man  from  the  fecond  dafs  eletlion  at  ihe  tribe,  or  to  be  chofen  a 
knight  or  burgefs.  That  a  man  being  chofen  a  knight  or  burgefs,  who  before  was  chofen 
a  magiftrat  or  officer  of  the  hundred  or  tribe,  delegat  his  former  office,  or  magiftracy  in 
the  hundred  or  the  tribe,  to  any  other  deputy  being  no  magiftrat  nor  officer,  and  being  of 
the  fame  hundred  and  of  the  fame  order,  that  is,  of  the  horfe  or  foot  refpeHively.  That 
the  whole  and  every  part  of  the  foregoing  orders  for  eletlion  in  the  parifhes,  the  hundreds, 
and  the  tribes,  be  holding  and  inviolable  upon  fuch  penal tys  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  ftoall 
hereafter  be  provided  by  a£i  of  parlament  againft  any  parifh,  hundred,  tribe,  deputy  or 
perfon  fo  offendirig. 


Without 
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Without  fom  fuch  provifion  as  is  contain'd  in  the  former  part  of  this  provifion.     Chap.  L 
men  would  be  inconveniently  excluded  from  preferment,  or  the  tribe  oblig-d  to    '—  -v  -^ 
return  to  the  ballot ;  and  fo  to  Ipend  more  time  for  trifles  than  is  requir'd  by  their 
real  bulinels. 

The  repreientative  of  i/r«f/ collected  monthly  by  the  two  thoufand  out  of  each  The  fourth 
tribe  (if  we  confider  what  m.ethod  muft  have  bin  us'd   in  fuch  eleftions)  intimats,   parallel. 
firft,  that  there  were  fubdivifions  to  that  end  in  each  tribe,  perhaps  of  the  nature   ^      ^°'^'  ^'* 
of  our  hundreds   and  pariilies :  fecondly,  that  there  were  qualifications  in  thofe 
eleftions  as  to  the  patriarchs  or  chief  fathers,  and  as  to  the  people  with  their  cap- 
tains of  thoufands,  and  captains  of  hundreds  ;  which  is  enough  thus  far  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  foregoing  propofitions. 

The  fcnar,  and  the  congregation  or  reprefentative  of  the  people,  are  in  every 
commonwealth  the  main  orders.  The  ftairs  or  degrees  of  afcent  to  thefe  being  now 
mounted,  it  remains  that  I  kad  you  into  tlie  i-ooms  of  Hate,  or  the  aflemblys  them- 
felves :  which  lliall  be  perform'd,  firft,  by  fliewing  their  frame,  and  next  by 
by  fhewing  their  ufes  or  funftions.  To  bring  you  firfl  into  the  fenat,  it  is 
propos'd, 

1'UATi'  the  knights  of  the  annual  election  in  the  tribes  take  their  places  on  Monday  '^V  ii 

next  injiiing  the  lo.fi  of  MdiVdx  in  the  fenat.     1'hat  the  like  number  of  knights,  whofe  f^'^^^°  '  ^ 
fejfon  determins  at  the  fame  time,  recede.     That  every  knight  or  fenat  or  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  revenue  quarterly,  one  hundred  twenty -five  pounds  during  his  term  of  fejfion, 
and  be  obliged  to  fit  inpurrle  robes. 

T E  A  T  annually ,  upon  the  reception  cf  the  new  knights,  the  fenat  procede  to  the  17- 

elcElion  of  new  mag: frets  and  counftllors.     'That  for  magifirats  they  ele£t  one  general,  ^^""1^"^'^"' 
one  fpeaker,  and  two  tenfrs,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year ;  thefe  pronnfcuoufiy :  and 
that  they  eleSl  one  commijjioner  of  the  great  feal,  and  one  commiffioncr  of  the  treafiry.^ 
each  for  the  term  cf  three  years,  and  out  of  the  new  knights  only. 

This  propofitic  n  luppofcs  the  commilTioners  of  the  feal  and  thofe  of  the  treafury 
to  confift  each  of  three,  wheel'd  by  the  annual  elecStion  of  one  into  each  order, 
xtpon  a  triennial  rotation.  For  farther  explanation  of  the  fenatorian  magiftracys,  it 
is  propos'd, 

THaT  the  general  and  fpeaker,  as  CONSULS  of  the  commonwealth,  and  pre-         J^- 
fidents  of  the  fenat,  be,  during  the  term  of  their  magiftracy,  paid  quarterly  five  hundred  (^^,^^^"^1 
pounds:  that  the  vfigns  of  thefe  magifiracys  be  afzvord  born  before  the  general,  and  a  the  fpeaker,. 
mace  before  the  fpeaker :  that  they  be  obliged  to  wear  ducal  robes  ;  and  that  what  is  faid 
of  the  general  in  this  propofition,  be  underfiood  only  of  the  general  fitting,  and  not  oj  the 
general  marching. 

THAT  the  general  fitting,  in  cafe  he  le  commanded  to  march,  receive  field  pay,  19. 

and  that  a  new  general  be  forthwith  elected  by  the  fenat  to  fuccede  him  in  the  houfe,  with  The  gereral 
all  the  rights,  infigns,  and  emoluments  of  the  general  fitting  :  and  this  fo  often  as  one  or  '"""^""S* 
wore  generals  are  marching, 

THAT  the  three  commiffioncrs  cf  the  great  feal,  and  the  three  commijf  oners  of  the  q^^^^'^.^^^, 
treafury,  ufing  their  infgns  and  habit,  and  performing  their  other  funSHons  as  formerly,   ers  of  tl.e  fea!: 
be  paid  quarterly  to  each  of  them  three  hundred  feventy-five  pounds.  and  of  the 

T  HAT  the  cenfors  be  each  of  them  chancellor  of  one  univerfity  by  virtue  of  their  elec-  tieaiur; . 
tion  :  that  they  govern  the  ballot ;  that  they  be  preftdents  of  the  council  for  religion;  that  ^^- 

each  have  a  fiver  wand  for  the  infign  cf  his  magiftracy  ;  that  each  be  paid  quarterly  three 
hundred fcventy-five  pounds,  and  be  obliged  to  wear  fcarlet  robes. 

THAT 
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Book  III.        THAT  the  general  fittings  the  fpeaker^  and  the  fix  commijfioners  ahovefaidy  be  the 
ftgnory  of  this  commonwealth. 

This  for  the  fenatorian  magiftrats.     For  lenatorian  councils  it  is  propos'd, 

THAT  there  be  a  council  of  flat  e  confifting  of  fifteen  knights,  five  out  of  each  order 
or  elc5lion  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  election  office  out  of  the  new 
knights,  or  lafi  elected  into  the  fenat. 

T H  AT  there  be  a  council  for  religion  confifling  of  twelve  knights,  four  out  of  each 
order,  and  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eleSlion  of  four  out  of  the  knights,  hft  elected  into 
the  fenat.  That  there  be  a  council  for  trade,  conjifting  of  a  like  number,  ek£led  and  per- 
petuated in  the  fame  manner. 

T  HAT  there  be  a  council  of  war,  not  eleSled  by  the  fenat,  but  eleBed  by  the  council 
of  ftate  out  of  themfelves.  That  this  council  of  war  conjifi  of  nine  knights,  three  out  of 
each  order,  and  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  ele£iion  of  three  out  of  the  lafi  knights, 
elected  into  the  council  of  ftate, 

T  H  AT  in  cafe  the  fenat  adds  nine  knights  more  out  of  their  own  number  to  the  coun- 
cil of  -war,  the  f aid  council  be  underftood  by  this  addition  to  he  DICTATOR  of  the 
cofnmonwealth  for  the  term  of  three  months,  and  no  longer,  except  by  farther  order  of 
the  fenat  the  faid  diElatorian  power  be  prolonged  for  a  like  term. 

T H AT  the  fignory  have  fejfion  and  fuffrage,  with  right  alfo  jointly  or  feverally  ta 
propofe,  both  in  the  fenat  and  in  all  fenatorian  councils. 

T  HA  T  each  of  the  three  orders,  or  divifions  of  knights  in  each  fenatvrian  council, 
eleSf  one  provoft  for  the  term  of  one  week  ;  and  that  any  two  provcfis  of  the  fame  council 
fo  elected  may  propofe  to  their  refpeSiive  council,  and  not  otherwife. 

T  HAT  fom  fair  room  or  rooms  well  furnifio'd  and  attended,  be  allow' d  at  the  fiat  es 
charge  for  a  free  and  open  academy  to  all  comers  at  fom  convenient  hour  or  hours  towards 
the  evening.  That  this  academy  be  govern'' d  according  to  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  or 
civil  converfation,  by  fom  or  all  of  the  propofers  ;  arid  that  in  the  fame  it  be  lawful  for 
any  man  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing,  injefi  or  in  earnefi,  to  propofe  to  the  propofers. 

From  the  frame  or  flruflure  of  thefe  councils,  1  fhould  pafs  to  their  fiinftions ; 
but  that  befides  annual  eledtions,  there  will  be  fom  biennial,  and  others  emergent : 
in  which  regard  it  is  propos'd,  firft,  for  biennial  eleftions, 

THAT  for  embaffadors  in  ordinary,  there  he  four  refidences ;  as  France,  Spain, 
Venice,  and  Conftantinople  :  that  every  refident,  upon  the  election  of  a  new  embajjfador 
in  ordinary,  remove  to  the  next  refidence  in  the  order  nominated,  till  having  ferv'd  in 
them  all,  he  returns  home.  That  upon  Monday  next  itifuing  the  lafi  «/ November, 
there  be  every  fecondyear  elected  hy  the  fenat  fom  fit  perfon,  being  under  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  and  not  of  the  fenat  or  popular  affembly  :  that  the  party  fo  eleEled,  repair  upon 
Monday  next  infuing  the  lafi  of  Mzvch  following,  as  embaffador  in  ordinary  to  the  court 
of  France,  and  there  refide  for  the  term  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  firfi  of 
April  next  infuing  his  eleStion.  That  every  embaffador  in  ordinary  be  allow'' d  three  thou- 
f and  pounds  a  year  during  the  term  of  his  refidences;  and  that  if  a  refident  coms  to  dy, 
there  be  an  extraordinary  eleSIion  into  his  refidence  for  his  term,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  removes  and  progrefs. 

THAT  all  emergent  eleSfions  be  made  hy  fcrutiny,  that  is,  hy  a  council,  or  hy  com- 
miffioners  propofing,  and  by  the  fenat  refolving  in  the  manner  following :  that  all  field- 
officers  be  propos  d  by  the  council  of  war  ;  that  all  embaffadors  extraordinary  he  proposed 
hy  the  council  of  fiat  e-,  that  all  judges  and  ferjeants  at  law  be  propos'd  by  the  commiffion- 
ers  of  the  great  feal;  that  all  barons  and  officers  of  trufi  in  the  exchequer,  be  propos'd  by 
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the  ccmmijjioners  of  the  treafury :  and  that  fuch  as  are  thus  proposed,  and  approved  hy 
the  fenat,  be  held  hivfuUy  eleSled. 

These  eleiflions  being  thus  difpatch'd,  I  com  to  the  fundlions  of  the  fenat,  and 
firft,  to  thofe  of  the  fenatorian  councils  :  for  which  it  is  propos'd, 

T  HAT  the  cognizance  of  all  matters  of  ft  ate  to  be  conJider''d,  or  law  to  be  enaSled,  32. 

whether  it  he  provincial  or  national,  domeftic  or  foren,  pertain  to  the  council  cffiate.    ^'"'■'f^'on  cf 
That  fuch  affairs  of  either  kind,  as  they  fhall  judg  to  require  more  fecrecy,  be  remitted  by  ^^^  lenatonan. 
this  council,  and  belong  to  the  council  of  war,  being  for  that  end  a  felcH  part  of  the  fa^ne. 
That  the  cognizance  and  protection  both  of  the  national  religion,  and  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  equally  eftablifh'd  in  this  nation,  after  the  'manner  to  be  floewn  in  the  religious  part 
of  this  model,  pertain  to  the  council  for  religion.     That  all  matters  of  traffic,  and  the         , 
regulation  of  the  fame,  belong  to  the  council  of  trade.     That  in  the  exercife  of  thefe 
feveral  functions,  iihich  naturally  are  fenatorian  or  authoritative  only,  no  council  affume  ■ 
any  other  power  than  fuch  only  as  ffjall  be  fettPd  upon  the  fame  by  att  of  parlatnent. 

T  HAT  what  flmll  be  propos'd  to  the  fenat  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  fignory  or  pro- 
pofers  general ;  or  whatever  was  propos'd  by  any  two  of  the  provofls  or  particular  pro-  Funftion  oF 
pofers  to  their  refpe£live  council,  and  upon  debate  at  that  council  flmll  cotn  to  be  propos'd  ^'^  '^^^^x. 
by  the  fame  to  the  fenat,  be  neceffarily  debatable  and  debated  by  the  fenat.  That  in  all 
cafes  wherin  power  is  committed  to  the  fenat  by  a  law  made,  or  by  a£l  of  parlament,  the 
refttlt  of  the  fenat  he  ultimat :  that  in  all  cafes  of  law  to  be  made,  or  not  already  pro- 
inded  for  by  an  al^  of  parlament,  as  zvar  and  peace,  levy  of  men  or  many,  or  the  like., 
the  refult  of  the  fenat  he  not  ultimat.  That  whatfoever  is  refoMd  by  the  fenat,  upon  a 
cafe  wherin  their  refult  is  not  ultimat,  be  proposed  by  the  fenat  to  the  prerogative  tribe  or 
reprefentative  of  the  people  ■,  except  only  in  cafes  of  fuch  fpesd  or  fecrcfy,  wherin  the  fenat 
pall  judg  the  neceffary  flownefs  or  opennefs  in  this  way  of  preceding  to  be  of  detriment  or 
danger  to  the  commonwealth. 

1  HAT  if  upon  the  motion  or  propofition  of  a  council  or  propofer  general,  the  fetiat  14- 

adds  nine  knights  promifcuoujly  chofen  out  of  their  own  number,  to  the  council  of  war ;  ,  ""'?■«",  ° 
the  fame  council,  as  therhy  made  diilator,  have  power  of  life  and  death,  as  alfo  to  ena£i 
laws  in  all  fuch  cafes  of  f peed  or  fecrefy,  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  months  and  na 
longer,  except  upon  a  new  order  from  the  fenat.  And  that  all  laws  enabled  by  the  dictator 
he  good  and  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  no  longer  ;  except  the  fame  be  propos'd  by 
the  fenat,  and  refolv'd  by  the  people. 

This  didlatorian  council  (as  may  already  appear)  confifts  fundamentally  of  the 
fignory,  with  nine  knights  eledted  by  the  council  of  ftate,  additionally  of  nine 
knights  more  emergently  chofen  by  the  fenat,  and  of  the  four  tribuns  of  courfe;  as 
will  appear  when  I  com  to  fpeak  of  that  magiftracy.  Now  if  diftatorian  power  be 
indeed  formidable,  yet  this  in  the  firft  place  is  remarkable,  that  the  council  here 
offer'd  for  a  diftator  is  of  a  much  fafer  conftitution,  than  what  among  us  hitherto 
has  bin  offer'd  for  a  commonwealth ;  namely,  a  parlament  and  a  council  in  the  in- 
terim. For  here  is  no  interim,  but  all  the  councils  of  the  commonwealth  not  only 
remaining,  but  remaining  in  the  exercife  of  all  their  funftions,  widiout  the  abate- 
ment of  any  ;  fpeed  and  fecrecy  belonging  not  to  any  of  them,  but  to  that  only  of 
the  diftator.  And  if  this  diftatorian  council  haj  more  in  it  of  a  commonwealth. 
than  has  hitherto  among  us  bin  either  praftis'd  or  offer'd,  by  what  argument  can  it 
be  pretended  that  a  commonwealth  is  fo  imperfeft  thro  the  neceffity  of  fuch  aa 
order,  that  it  muft  needs  borrow  of  monarchy ;  feeing  every  monarchy  that  haS: 

any 
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any  Icnat,  aflcmbly,  or  council  in  it,  therby  moil  apparently  borrows  more  of  a 
commonwealth,  than  there  is  to  be  found  of  monarchy  in  this  council  ? 

To  difmifs  this  whole  fenat  with  one  parallel :  The  inftitution  of  the  feventy 
elders  in  Ifracl  (as  was  fliev/n  in  the  fecond  book)  for  their  number  related  to  an 
accident,  and  a  cuftom  therupon  anticntly  introduc'd.  The  accident  was,  that 
the  fons  of  Jacob  who  went  into  Eg)pt  were  fo  many;  thefe,  firft  governing  their 
familys  by  natural  right,  came,  as  thofe  familys  increas'd,  to  be  for  their  number 
retain'd  and  continu'd  in  the  nature  of  a  fenatorian  council,  while  the  people  were 
yet  in  Egyptian  bondage.  So  we,  having  had  no  like  cuftom,  have  as  to  the  num- 
ber no  like  inducement.  Again,  the  territory  of  Canaan  amounted  not  to  a  fourtli 
of  our  country  ;  and  in  government  we  are  to  fit  our  felves  to  our  own  proportions. 
Nor  can  a  fenat,  confifting  of  few  fenators,  be  capable  of  fo  many  dillributions  as 
a  fenat  confifting  of  more.  Yet  we  find  in  the  reftitution  of  the  l^nhedrim  by  Je- 
HOSHAPHAT,  that  there  was  Amariah  dv.f  in  all  matters  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  in 
judgment  upon  the  laws,  whicli,  having  bin  propos'd  by  God,  were  more  peculiarly 
his  matters  -,  and  Zebadiah  chief  in  all  the  king's  matters,  that  is,  in  political  de- 
bates concerning  government,  or  war  and  peace.  Laftly,  When  the  children  of 
Ammon  made  war  againji  Ifrael,  the  people  of  Ifrael  made  Jhphtha  not  only  captain, 
biit  head  over  them.  So  the  judg  of  Ifrael,  being  no  ftanding  magiftrat,  but 
elefted  upon  emergencys,  fupplys  the  parallel  as  to  didatorian  power  in  a  com- 
monwealth. 

Debate  is  die  natural  parent  of  refult;  whence  the  fenat  throout  the  Latin  au- 
thors is  caWd  fathers,  and  in  Grcec  autliors  the  compellation  of  a  popular  aflembly 
is  men ;  as  men  of  Athens,  men  of  Corinth,  mai  of  Lacedemon :  nor  is  this  cuftom 
heathen  only,  feeing  thefe  compellations  are  us'd  to  the  fenat  and  the  people  of  the 
Jews,  not  only  by  Stephen,  but  alio  by  Paul,  where  they  begin  their  fpeechcs 
in  this  manner  :  Men,  h-ethren,  and  fathers.  To  com  then  from  the  fathers  to  the 
people,  the  popular  alTembly,  or  prerogative  tribe  •,  it  is  propos'd, 

T  HAT  the  burgeffes  of  the  annual  ele5lion  rettirti^d  by  the  tribes,  enter  into  the  pre- 
rogative tribe  upon  Monday  next  infuing  the  lafi  of  March  ;  and  that  the  like  number 
of  burgeffes,  whofe  term  is  expired,  recede  at  the  fame  time.  "That  the  lurgeffcs  thus 
entered  elcB  to  themfelves  out  of  their  own  number,  tivo  of  the  horfe ;  one  to  be  captain., 
and  the  other  to  be  cornet  of  the  fame  :  and  two  of  the  foot ;  one  to  be  captain,  the  other 
to  be  inftgn  of  the  fame,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years,  "hat  thefe  officers  being  thus 
eleSfed,  the  whole  tribe  or  affembly  procede  to  the  election  of  four  annual  magiflrats  •,  two 
out  of  the  foot,  to  be  tribuns  of  the  foot ;  and  two  out  of  the  horfe,  to  be  tribuns  of  the 
horfe.  That  the  tribuns  be  commanders  of  this  tribe  in  chief,  fo  far  as  it  is  a  military 
body,  and  prefidents  of  the  fame,  as  it  is  a  civil  affembly.  And  laflly,  that  this  whole 
tribe  be  paid  weekly  as  follows.  To  each  of  the  tribuns  of  horfe,  feven  pounds.  To  each 
of  the  tribuns  of  foot,  fix  pounds.  To  each  of  the  captains  of  horfe,  five  pounds.  To 
each  of  the  captains  of  foot,  four  pounds.  To  each  of  the  cornets,  three  potaids.  To 
each  of  the  infigns,  tivo  pounds  feven  fljillings.  To  every  horfcman  two  pounds,  and  to 
every  one  of  the  foot  one  pound  ten  fljillings. 

For  the  falarys  of  the  fenat  and  the  people  together,  they  amount  not  to  three 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year T  which  is  cheaper  by  near  tv/o  parts  in  three, 
than  the  chief  magiftracy  ever  did  or  can  otherwife  coft :  for  if  you  give  nothing 
(omnia  dat  qui  jufia  ncgat)  men  will  be  their  own  carvers.  But  to  procede,  it  is 
propos'd, 

THAT 
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T  HAT  inferior  officers,  as  captains,  cornets,  infigns,  be  only  for  the  military  difci-      Chap.  I. 

plin  of  the  tribe.     That  the  tribuns  have  feffion  in  the  fenat  without  [uffrage ;  that  they  ^— — .r~ 
have  feffioH  of  courfe  in  the  diSlatcrian  council,  fo  often  as  it  is  created  by  the  fenat,  and      ^  36- 

with  fuffrage.     That  they  be  prefidents  of  the  court  in  all  cafes  to  be  judg'd  by  the  officers '" 
people. 

THAT  peculat  or  defraudation  of  the  public,  and  all  cafes  tending  to  the  fubverfion  37. 

of  the  government.,  be  triable  by  this  reprefentative;  and  that  there  be  an  appeal  to  the  Appeal  to  the 

fame  in  all  caujes,  and  from  all  magijlrats,  courts  and  councils,  whether  national  or  F^op^e. 
provincial. 

Thi'  judicatory  may  feem  large:  but  thus  the  congregation  of  7/r<?f/,  confiding  The  fixth 

of  four  hundred  thoufand,  judg'd  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.     Thus  all   the  Roman  paiallel. 

t.ibes  judg'd  Co    lOLANUs.     And  thus  duke  Loredano  was  try'd   by  the  great  J^^f;- ^o- 

council  ot  Vetiice,  confiftino;  yet  of  about  two  thoufand.  Halicar. 

This  is  as  much  as  1  have  to  lay  feverally  of  the  fenat  and  the  people ;  but  their 
main  funftions  being  joint,  as  they  make  one  parlament,  it  is  farther  propos'd,  -g. 

THAT  the  right  of  debate,  as  alfo  of  propofing  to  the  people,  be  wholly  and  only  The  main 

in  the  fenat;  without  any  power  at  all  of  refult,  ttot  deriv'd  from  the  people.  fun  a  ion  of 

1  HAT  the  power  of  refult  be  wholly  and  snly  in  the  people,  without  any  right  at  all  '  ^  ^T^' 

of  debate.  _  The  main 

T HAT  the  fenat  having  debated  and  agreed  upon  a  law  to  be  propos''d,  caufe  pro-   ^unf'ion  of 
mulgation  of  the  fame  to  be  made  f  r  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  before  propofuion  ;  that  is,    ^^^  prfroga- 
caufe  the  law  tc  be  printed  and  publifh'd  fo  long  before  it  is  to  be  propos'd.  ^' 

T HAT  promulgation  being  made,  the fignory  demand  of  the  tribuns;  being  prefent   Promulga- 
in  the  fenat,  an  afjembly  of  the  people.     That  the  tribuns,  upon  fuch  a  demand  of  the    t'O"- 
figncry  or  of  the  fenat.  be  obliged  to  affemble  the  prerogative  tribe  in  arms  by  found  of  ,,.     '''■(• 
trumpet,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying,  in  any  town,  field,  or  market-place  being    pioroVuion. 
not  above  fix  miles  diftattt,  upon  the  day  and  at  the  hour  appointed ;  except  the  meeting, 
thro  (!>!y  inconvenience  of  the  weather  or  the  like,  be  prorogu\i  by  the  joint  confcnt  of 
the  figuory  and  the  tribuns.     That  the  prerogative  tribe  being  affembrd  accordingly,  the 
fenat  propofe  to  them  by  two  or  more  of  the  fenat orian  -magijlrats,  thereto  appointed  at 
the  firji  promulgation  of  the  law.     That  the  propofers  for  the  fenat  open  to  the  people  the 
occ  a/ton,  motives,  and  reafons  of  the  law  to  be  propos'd  ;  and  the  fame  being  don,  put  it 
by  diflin£l  aaufes  to  the  ballot  of  the  people.     That  if  any  material  claufe  or  claufes  be 
rejected  by  : be  people,  they  be  review' d  by  the  fenat,  altered,  and  propos'd  (if  they  think 
Jit)  to  the  third  time,  but  no  oftner. 

T  HA  T  -jjhat  is  thus  propos'd  by  t'ce  fenat,  and  refolv'd  by  the  people,  be  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  no  other,  exxept  as  in  the  cafe  referv'd  to  the  di  51  at  orian  council.  .Ad  of  pat  1,1- 

The  congregation  of  7/?^t'/ being  monthly,   and  the  reprefentative  propos'd  being   »ne"t- 
annual  and  triennial,  they  are  each  upon  courfes  or  rotation  :  the  congregt;tion  of  The  fnentl: 
Ifrael  cor.fifting  of  twenty  four  thoufand,    in   which  the   whole  number  of   the   P^""^'^-'- 
princes  of  the  tribes  and  of  the  princes  of  the  familys  amounted  not,   I  might  fay, 
to  one  ..undred,  but  will  fay  to  one  thoufand  ;  it  follows,  that  the  lower  fort  in  the 
congregation  of  Ifracl  held  proportion  to  the   better  fort,  above  twenty   to  one. 
"Wheras  in  the  reprefentative  propos'd,  the  lower  fort  hold  proportion  to  the  better 
fort  but  fix  to  four  -,  and  that  popular  congregation  where  the  lower  fort  hold  but 
fix  to  four,  is  by  far  the  moll  arillocratical  tiiat  is  or  ever  was  in  any  weil-order'd 
commonwealth,  except  Ve-'ice :  but  if  you  will  have  that  gentry  to  be  all  of  one 
fort,  or  if  you  allow  theiii  to  be  of  a  better  and  of  a  meaner  fort,  Venice  is  not 
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excepted.  The  fanhedrim  made  no  law  wit'nout  the  people-,  nor  may  the  fenat  in 
this  mode] :    but  the  fanhedrim  with  the  congregation  might  make  laws  ;  lb  may 

t'/.ra  10.  8.  the  fenat,  in  our  model,  with  the  reprefentative  of  the  people.  Laftly,  as  tlie  con- 
gregation in  Ifrael  was  held  either  by  the  princes  in  perion,  with  their  ftaves  and 
llandards  of  the  camp,  or  by  the  four  and  twenty  thoufand  in  military  difciplin  j 
fo  the  reprefentative  propos'd  is  in  the  nature  of  a  regiment. 

Excepting  Venice,  where  there  is  a  fliadow,  and  but  a  fliadow  of  law  made  by 
the  lenat  (for  the  foverain  power  is  undeniably  in  the  great  council)  and  AthcnSy 
where  a  law  made  by  the  fenat  was  current  as  a  probationer  for  one  year  before  it 
was  propos'd  to  the  people  ■,  there  neither  is  nor  has  bin  any  fuch  thing  in  a  com- 
monwealth as  a  law  made  by  the  fenat.  That  the  fenat  ftiould  have  power  to  make 
laws,  reduces  the  government  to  a  fingle  council ;  and  government  by  a  fingle 
council,  if  the  council  be  of  the  many,  is  anarchy,  as  in  tlie  adembly  of  the  Roman 
people  by  tribes,  which  always  fhook,  and  at  length  ruin'd  that  commonwealth  : 
or,  if  the  council  be  of  the  few,  it  is  oligarchy,  as  that  of  Athens  confiding  of  the 
four  hundred,  who   ncverthelefs  pretended  to  propofe   to  five  thoufand,  tho  they 

Thucyd.  lib.  ^j;^-j  ^qj_  Of  which  fays  Thucydides,  This  ivas  indeed  the  form  pretetided  in  words 
by  the  four  hundred  %  but  the  mofi  of  them,  thro  frivat  ambition,  fell  upon  that  by  which 
an  oligarchy  made  out  of  a  democracy  is  chiefly  overthrown  :  for  at  once  they  claim' d  every 
one  not  to  be  equal,  but  to  be  far  the  chief.  Anarchy,  or  a  fingle  council  confifting 
of  the  many,  is  ever  tumultuous,  and  dos  ill  even  while  it  means  well.  But  oli- 
garchy, feldom  meaning  well,  is  a  faftion  wherin  every  one  ftriving  to  make  him- 
lelf,  or  fom  other  from  whom  he  hopes  for  advantages,  fpoils  all.  There  is 
in  a  commonwealth  no  other  cure  of  thefe,  than  that  the  anarchy  may  have  a 
council  of  fom  few,  well  choftn,  and  eleded  by  themfelves,  to  advife  them  ;  which 
council  fo  inftituted,  is  the  fenat  :  or  that  the  oligarchy  have  a  popular  repiefen- 
tative  to  balance  it ;  which  both  curing  tumult  in  the  ralh  and  heady  people,  and 
all  thofe  corruptions  which  caufe  faftioufnefs  in  the  fly  and  lubtil  few,  amount  to 
the  proper  fuperftrudures  of  a  well-order'd  commonwealth.  As,  to  return  to  the 
example  of  the  oligarchy  in  Athens,  where  the  four  hundred  (whole  reign,  being 
very  iTiort,  had  bin  as  feditious)  were  depos'd ;  and  the  foverainty  was  decreed  to  a 
popular  council  of  five  thoufand,  with  a  fenat  of  four  hundred  annually  eledive 

Lib.  8.  xipon  courfes,  or  by  rotation.     Of  this  fays  Thucydides,  Now  fir Jl  (at  leajl  in  my 

time)  the  Athenians /<:««  to  have  ordered  their  flate  aright,  it  confifling  of  a  moderat 
temper  both  of  the  few  and  the  many.  And  this  was  the  firft  thing  that,  after  fo  many 
misfortunes,  made  the  city  again  to  raife  her  head.  But  we  in  England  are  not  apt  to 
believe,  that  to  decree  the  foverainty  to  thoufands,  were  the  way  to  make  a  city  or 
a  nation  recover  of  its  wounds,  or  to  raife  its  head.  We  have  an  averfion  to  fuch 
thoughts,  and  are  fick  of  them.  An  afiembly  of  the  people  foverain  !  Nay,  and 
an  aflembly  of  the  people  confifting  in  the  major  vote  of  the  lower  fort !  Why,  fure 
it  muft  be  a  dull  and  unfkilful  thing.  But  fo  is  the  touchftone  in  a  goldfmith's 
(hop,  a  dull  thing,  and  altogether  unll-ciird  in  the  trade  ;  yet  without  this,  would 
even  the  mafter  be  deceiv'd.  And  certain  it  is,  that  a  well-order'd  afiembly  of  the 
people  is  as  true  an  index  of  what  in  government  is  good  or  great,  as  any  touch- 
itone  is  of  gold. 

A  COUNCIL  (efpecially  if  of  a  loofe  eleftion)  having  not  only  the  debate,  but  the 
rcfult  alfo,  is  capable  of  being  influenc'd  from  without,  and  of  being  fway'd  by 
intereft  within.     There  may  be  a  form'd,  a  prejudic'd  party,  that  will  haftcn  or 
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outbaul  you  from  the  debate  -to  the  queftion,  and  then  precipitat  you  upon  the 
refult :  wheras  if  it  had  no  power  of  refult,  there  could  remain  to  the  fame  no  more 
than  debate  only,  without  any  biais,  or  caufe  of  diverting  fuch  debate  from  matu- 
rity ;  in  which  maturity  of  unbiafs'd  debate  lys  the  final  caufe  of  the  fenat,  and 
the  whole  light  that  can  be  given  to  a  people.  But  when  this  is  don,  if  your  re- 
folving  affembly  be  not  fuch  as  can  imbibe  or  contrafV  no  other  intereft  than  that 
only  of  the  whole  people,  all  again  is  loft :  for  the  refult  of  all  afiemblys  gos  prin- 
cipally upon  that  which  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  intereft.  But  how  an  affem- 
bly upon  rotation,  confifting  of  one  thoufand,  wliere  the  vote  is  fix  to  four  in  the 
lower  fort,  ftiould  be  capable  of  any  other  intereft  than  that  only  of  the  whole 
people  by  which  they  are  orderly  elected,  has  never  yet  bin,  nor,  I  believe,  ever 
will  be  fhewn.  In  a  like  diftribmion  therfore  of  debate  and  refult,  confifts  the 
higheft  myftery  of  popular  government ;  and  indeed  the  fupreme  law,  wherin  is 
contain'd  not  only  the  liberty,  but  the  fafety  of  the  people. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  civil  part  of  this  model,  which  is  now  but  fmall,  it  is 
farther  propos'd, 

T  HAT  every  magiftracy,  office,  or  eleSlion  throout  this  whole  commonwealth,  whe-  43> 

thcr  anJiual  or  triennial,  be  under [tood  of  confequence  to  injoin  an  interval  or  vacation       .  ^       ^^' 
equal  to  the  term  of  the  fame.     That  the  magiftracy  of  a  knight  and  of  a  burgefs,  be, 
in  this  relation,  underftood  as  one  and  the  fame ;  and  that  this  order  regard  only  fuch 
elections  as  are  national  or  domeftic,  and  not  fuch  as  are  provincial  or  for  en. 

T H  AT,  for  an  exception  from  this  rule,  where  there  is  but  one  elder  of  the  horfc  in  44., 

one  and  the  fame  payifJj,  that  elder  be  eligible  in  the  fame  without  interval;  and  where  Excepdon 
there  be  above  four  elders  of  the  horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  parifh,  there  be  not  above  half,    '^^  ncru.e. 
nor  under  two  of  them  eligible  at  the  fame  eleBion. 

Otherwise  the  people,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  would  cle£t  fo  many  of 
the  better  fort  at  the  very  firft,  that  there  would  not  be  of  the  foot  or  of  the 
meaner  fort  enough  to  fupply  the  due  number  of  the  popular  affembly  or  prerogative 
tribe  :  and  the  better  fort  being  excluded  fublequent  eleilions  by  their  intervals, 
there  would  not  be  wherwithal  to  furnifli  the  fenat,  the  horfe  of  the  prerogative 
tribe,  and  the  reft  of  the  magiftracys -,  each  of  which  obftrudions  is  prevented  by 
this  exception.  Where,  by  the  way,  if  in  all  experience  fuch  has  bin  the  conftant 
temper  of  the  people,  and  can  indeed  be  reafonably  no  other,  it  is  apparent  what 
caule  there  can  be  of  doubt  who  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  nature  mufl  have  the 
leading.  Yet  is  no  man  excluded  from  any  preferment  •,  only  induftry,  which 
ought  naturally  to  be  the  firft  ftep,  is  firft  injoin'd  by  this  policy,  but  rewarded 
amply  :  feeing  he  who  has  made  himlelf  worth  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  has 
made  himfelf  capable  of  all  preferments  and  honors  in  this  government.  Where 
a  man  from  the  loweft  ifate  may  not  rife  to  the  due  pitch  of  his  unqueftionable 
merit,  the  commonwealth  is  not  equal ;  yet  neither  can  the  people,  under  the 
limitations  propos'd,  make  choice  (as  fom  objeft)  of  any  other  than  the  better  fort; 
nor  have  they  at  any  time  bin  fo  inclining  to  do,  where  they  have  not  bin  under 
fuch  limitations.  Be  it  fpoken,  not  to  the  difparagement  of  any  man,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  their  praife  whofe  merit  has  made  them  great,  the  people  of  England 
have  not  gon  fo  low  in  the  eleftion  of  a  houfe  of  commons,  as  fom  prince  has  don 
in  the  eleftion  of  a  houfe  of  lords.  To  weigh  eleflion  by  a  prince  with  eleftion 
by  a  people,  fet  the  nobility  of  Athens  and  Rome  by  the  nobility  of  the  old  mo- 
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Book  III,    narchy,  and  a  houfe  of  commons  freely  chofen  by  the  nobility  of  the  new.     There 

< V— «— ^    remains  but  the  quorum,  for  which  it  is  propos'd, 

4 J.  THA'T,  throout  all  the  ajfemblys  avd  councils  of  this  commonwealth,  /^f  quorum 

The  quofusi.  conjiji  of  one  half  in  the  time  of  health,  and  of  one  third  fart  in  a  time  of  ftcknefs, 
being  fo  declared  by  the  fenat. 

How  the  city  government,  without  any  diminution  of  their  privileges,  and  with 
an  improvement  of  thfir  policy,  may  be  made  to   fall   in  with   thefe  orders,  has 

•  In  Oceana.  *  elfwhere  bin  fliewn  in  part,  and  may  be  confider'd  farther  at  leifure.  Otherwife 
the  whole  commonwealth,  fo  far  as  it  is  merely  civil,  is  in  this  part  accomplifli'd. 
Now  as  of  ncceffity  there  mull  be  a  natural  man,  or  a  man  indu'd  with  a  natural 
body,  before  there  can  be  a  fpiritual  m;m,  or  a  man  capable  of  divine  contempla- 
tion •,  fo  a  government  muft  have  a  civil,  before  it  can  have  a  rehgious  part :  and 
if  a  man  furnifht  only  with  natural  parts  c;m  never  be  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  make 
fom  refleftions  upon  religion,  much  lefs  a  commonwealth  ;  which  neceffitats  the 
religious  part  of  this  model. 


CHAP.     II. 

Containing  the  Religious  Part  of  this  Model,  proposed  pr amicably. 

T.HERE  is  nothing  more  certain  or  demonftrable  to  common  fenfe,  t'^in  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  in  matters  of  religion,  give  themfclves  up 
to  the  public  leading.  Now  a  national  religion  rightly  eftablifh'd,  or  not  coercive, 
is  not  any  public  driving,  but  only  the  public  leading.  !f  the  public  in  this  cafe 
may  not  lead  fuch  as  defire  to  be  led  by  the  public,  and  yet  a  party  may  lead  fuch 
as  defire  to  be  led  by  a  party,  v/here  wculd  be  the  liberty  of  conscience  as  to  the 
ftate .''  Which  certainly  in  a  well-order'd  commonwealth,  being  the  public  reafon, 
mull:  be  the  public  confciencc.  Nay,  where  would  be  the  liberty  of  confcifn'e  in 
refpeft  of  any  party  which  fhould  fo  procede  as  to  fhew,  that  without  tal,  ng  their 
liberty  of  confcience  from  others,  they  cannot  !.ave  it  themfelves  ?  If  the  public, 
refufing  liberty  of  confcience  to  a  party,  would  be  the  caufe  of  tumult,  how  much 
more  a  party  refufing  it  to  the  public  .''  And  how,  in  cafe  of  fuch  a  tumult,  fhould 
a  party  defend  their  liberty  of  confcience,  or  indeed  their  throats,  from  the  whole 
or  a  far  greater  party,  without  keeping  down  or  tyrannizing  over  the  whole  or  a  far 
greater  party  by  force  of  arms  ?  Thefe  things  being  rightly  confider'd,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  men,  living  like  men,  have  not  bin  yet  found  without  a  government, 
or  that  any  government  has  not  bin  yet  found  without  a  national  religion  •,  that  is, 
fom  orderly  and  known  way  of  public  leading  in  divine  tnings,  or  in  the  worfhip 
of  God. 

A  NATIONAL  religion  being  thus  prov'd  necelTary,  it  remains  that  I  prove  what 
is  neceffkry  to  the  fame:  that  is,  as  it  concerns  the  ftate,  or  in  relation  to  the  duty 
of  the  niagiftrat. 

Certain  it  is,  that  religion  has  not  feen  corruption  but  by  one  of  thefe  three 
caufes  :  fom  intereft  therwith  incorporated,  fom  ignorance  of  t!-.e  trutli  of  it,  or  by 
ibm  complication  of  both.     Nor  was  ever  religion  left  wholly  to  the  management 

of 
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of  a  clergy  that  efcap'd  thefe  caufes,  or  their  moft  pernicious  effects ;  as  may  be    Chap.  II. 

perceiv'd  in  Kane,  which  has  brought  ignorance  to  be  the  mother  of  devotion,  and    ~— — y i 

indeed  intereft  to  be  the  father  of  religion.     Now  the  clergy  not  failing  in  this  cafe 

to  be  dangerous,  what  recourfe  but  to  the  magiftrat  for  fafety  ?    fpecially  feeing 

thefe  caufes,  that  is,  intereft  and  ignorance  (the  one  proceeding  from  evil  laws, 

the  other  from  the  want  of  good  education)  are  not  in  the  right  or  power  of  a  clergy, 

but  only  of  the  civil  magiitracy.     Or  if  fo  it  be  that  magitlrats  are  oblig'd  in  duty 

to  be  nurfing  fathers  and  wirfing  mothers  to  the  church  ;   how  fliall  a  ftate  in  the  fight  Ifa.  49.  23. 

of  God  be  excufabie,  that  takes  no  heed  or  care  left  religion  fuffer  by  caufes,  the 

prevention  or  remedy  wherof  is  in  them  only  ?    To  thefe  therfore  it  is  propos'd, 

1'HA'T  the  univerfitys  being  prudently  reformed,  be  preferv'd  in  their  rights  and       _  46. 
indowments,  for  mid  towards  the  education  and provifion  of  an  able  minijlry.  Univerfitys. 

We  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  fearch  the  Scriptures:  the  Scriptures  are  not  Jh.  5.  39. 
now  to  be  fearch'd  but  by  fkill  in  tongues :  the  immediat  gift  of  tongues  is 
ceas'd  :  how  then  ftiould  fkill  in  tongues  be  acquir'd  but  mediatly,  or  by  the  means 
of  education  ?  How  fhould  a  ftate  expeft  fuch  an  education  (particularly,  for  a 
matter  of  ten  thoufand  men)  that  provides  not  for  it  ?  And  what  provifion  can  a 
ftate  make  for  this  education,  but  by  fuch  fchools  fo  ir.dow'd  and  regulated,  as 
with  us  are  the  univerfitys  ?  Thefe  therfore  are  a  neceflary  ftep  towards  the  preven- 
tion of  fuch  Ignorance  or  intereft,  as  thro  the  infirmitys  or  bias  of  tranflators,  in- 
terpreters, anu  preachers,  both  have  and  may  frequently  com  to  be  incorporated 
with  religion  ;  as  alio  to  the  improvement  or  acquifition  of  fuch  light  as  is  by  the 
command  of  Christ  to  be  attain'd  or  exercis'd  in  fcarching  the  Scriptures. 

The  excellent  learning  of  x\\t  Levits  in  all  kinds,  not  ordinarily  infus'd,  but  The  eighth 
acquir'd  (there  having  bin  among  them  as  well  the  teacher  as  the  fcholar)  leaves   P^^'"'-"'- 
little  doubt  but  their  forty-eight  cuys  were  as  lb  many  univerfitys.      Thefe,  with  iviaK°:''.',L  * 
their  fuburbs  or  indowments,  contain'd  in  the  wliole  (each  of  their  circuits  in  land 
r  Lkon'd  at  four  thouland  cubits  deep)  about  a  hundred  thoufiind  acres  ;  that  is,  if 
their  mcfure  was  according  to  the  common  cubit:   if  according  to  the  holy  cubit 
(as  with  Levits  was  moft  likely)  twice  lb  much-,  which,   at  the  loweft  account,  I 
conceive  to  be  far  above  the  revenues  of  both  our  univerfitys. 
These  being  order'd  as  has  bin  faid,  it  is  propos'd, 

T  HA  T'  the  legal  and  antient  provifion  for  the  national  miniflry  be  fo  augmented,  that         47. 
the  meanefi  fcrt  of  livings  or  benefices,  without  defalcation  from  the  greater,  be  each  Augmenta- 
improv'd  to  the  revenue  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  leaft.  l^l^'^ 

This,  in  repard  the  way  is  by  tithes,  corns  up  fo  clofe  to  the  orders  of  T/jt?^/,  as,  ,'  .  , 
ir.  our  day,  may  Ihew  that  a  commonwealth  may  com  too  near  that  pattern  to  be  p.,raiiel. 
lik'd.  V/e  find  not  indeed  that  the  apoftles  either  took  or  demanded  tithes;  in 
which  cafe  the  priefts,  who  were  legally  poffefl  of  them,  might  have  had  fufpicion 
that  they,  under  color  of  religion,  had  aim'd  at  the  violation  of  property.  But 
putung  the  cafe,  that  generally  the  priefts  had  bin  converted  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
whether  the  apoftles  would  for  that  reafon  have  injoin'd  them  to  relinquifii  their 
tithes  ?  Or  what  is  there  in  the  Chriftian  religion  to  tuvor  any  fuch  furmile  .-'  To 
me  there  feems  abundantly  enough  to  the  contrary.  For  if  the  apoftles  fluck  not 
to  comply  with  the  Jews  in  a  ceremony  which  was  of  mere  human  invention,  and 
to  inrroduce  this,  as  they  did  ordination  by  impofition  of  hands,  in^o  the  ChrlLian 
church  i  that  they  would,  upon  a  like  inducement,  have  refus'd  a  ftantiing  law 
undoubtedly  Mofaical,  is  m  my  opinion  moft  improbable.     So  that,  I  concci%e, 

the 
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the  law  for  tithes  now  in  being  may  or  may  not  be  continu'd,  at  the  pleafure  of  the 
lawgivers,  for  any  thing  in  this  cale  to  the  contrary.  Confident  I  am,  that  the 
introducing  of  this  model  in  the  whole,  which  is  thought  impradticable,  were  not 
to  willing  minds  ib  difficult  a  work  as  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

But  benefices,  whether  by  way  of  tithes  or  otherwifc,  being  thus  order'd,  it  is 
propos'd, 
4 8.  4" HAT  a  benefice  becoming  void  in  any  parifi,  the  elders  of  the  fame  may  affemble 

Ordinacio.i.  ^^^^  ^^-^.^  notice  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  either  univerfily  by  a  certificate  fpecifying  the 
true  value  of  that  benefice  :  that  the  vice-chancellor ^  upon  the  receit  of  this  certificate  be 
obliged  to  call  a  congregation  of  his  univcrfity  :  that  the  congregation  of  the  univerfity  to 
this  end  affembrd,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  the  benefice,  make  choice  of  a  perfon  fit 
for  the  mitiijlerial  funUion,  and  return  him  to  the  pari fl)  fo  requiring:  that  the  proba- 
tioner thus  returned  to  a  parifh  by  either  of  the  univerfity s,  exercife  the  office,  and  receive 
the  benefits  as  minifter  of  the  parifij  for  the  term  of  one  year :  that  the  term  of  one  year 
being  expired,  the  elders  of  the  parifij  afferMe  and  put  the  election  of  the  probationer  to 
the  ballot :  that  if  the  probationer  has  three  parts  in  four  of  the  balls  or  votes  in  the 
affirmative,  he  be  therby  ordain' d  and  elected  minifter  of  that  parifh  ;  not  afterwards  to 
be  degraded  or  remov'd,  but  by  the  cenfcr  of  the  tribe,  the  phy larch  of  the  fame,  or  the 
council  of  religion  in  fitch  cafes  as  fioall  be  to  them  referv'd  by  aB  of  parlament :  that  in 
cafe  the  probationer  corns  to  fail  of  three  parts  in  four  at  the  ballot,  he  depart  from  that 
pariflo  ;  and  if  he  returns  to  the  univerfity,  it  be  iji:ithout  diminution  of  the  former  offices 
or  preferments  which  he  there  injoy'd,  or  any  prejudice  to  his  future  preferment :  and 
that  it  be  lawful  in  this  cafe  for  any  parifij  to  fend  fo  often  to  either  univerfity,  and  it  be 
the  duty  of  either  vice-chancellor  upon  fuch  certificats  to  make  return  of  different  proba' 
ti oners,  till  fuch  time  as  the  elders  of  that  parifij  have  fitted  themfelves  with  a  minifter 
of  their  own  choice  and  liking. 

In  cafe  it  was  thought  fit  that  a  probationer  thus  elefted  fhould,  before  he  de- 
parts, receive  impofition  of  hands  from  the  doftors  of  ihe  univerfity,  I  cannot  fee 
what  the  moft  fcrupulous  in  the  matter  of  ordination  could  find  wanting.  But  let 
this  be  fo,  or  otherwife,  it  is  indifi"erent.  The  univerfitys,  by  propofing  to  the 
congregation  in  every  parilh,  do  the  fenatorian  office  ;  and  the  people,  thus  fitting 
themfelves  by  their  fufirage  or  ballot,  referve  that  office  which  is  truly  popular, 
that  is  the  refult,  to  themfelves. 
The  tenth  MOSES  (for  fo  far  back  the  divines  reach  at  ordination)  in  the  infticution  of 

parallel.  the  fenat  of  Ifrael,  wherein  he  can  never  be  prov'd  to  have  us'd  impofition  of  hands, 

Deut.  I.  performing   the  fenatorian  office,  caus'd  the  people  to  take  wife  men,  and  under- 

Numb.  II.       ftanding,  and  known  among  their  tribes,  wherof  the  lot  fell  upon  all  but  Eldad 
and  Medad.     And  the  apoftles  doing  the  fenatorian  office,  in  like  manner  without 
Afts  1.  26.       impofition  of  hands,  caus'd  the  whole  congregation  to  take  two,  wherof  the  lot  of 
apoftleffiip  fell  I'pon  Matthias.     So  that  this  way  of  ordination  being  that  v/hich 
was  infl:ituted  by  Moses,  and  the  chief  or  firfl  of  thofe  which  were  us'd  by  the 
See  Book  z.     apoftles,  is  both  mofaical  and  apoftolical.    Nor  has  a  well-order'd  commonwealth  any 
chap.  8.  choice  left  of  thofe  other  ways  of  ordination,  us'd  by  the  apoftles  in  complaiiance  to 

worfe  fort  of  government ;  but  is  naturally  neceffitated  to  this,  that  is,  to  the  very 
beft. 

OsDiNATiON  being  thus  provided  for,  it  is  propos'd, 
40 .  THAT  the  national  religion  be  exercised  according  to  a  direHory  in  that  cafe  to 

National  reli-  ^^  made,  and  publifh'd  by  a£i  of  parlament.     That  the  national  miniftry  be  permitted  to 

gion,  and  •'  ^^..^ 
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have  no  other  puUic  preferment  or  office  in  this  commonwealth.     That  a  national  minifter  Chap.  III. 

being  convict  of  ignorance  or  fcandal,  be  movable  out  of  his  benefice  by  the  cenfors  of  the ~) 

tribe.,  under  an  appeal  to  the  phy larch.,  or  to  the  council  of  religion.  provifion  a- 

T  HA  T  HO  religion,  being  contrary  to  or  deftruilive  of  Cbriftianity,  nor  the  public  f^^"  niin^ft'erT 
exercife  of  any  religion^  being  grounded  upon  or  incorporated  into  a  for  en  inter  efl.,  be  pro- 
teCled  by  or  tolerated  in  this  Jlate.     That  all  other  religions,  zvith  the  public  exercife  of  Liberty  of 
the  fame,  be  both  tolerated  and  protected  by  the  council  of  religion  •,  and  that  all  pro-   conlcience, 
fejfors  of  any  fuch  religion  be  equally  capable  of  all  ele£lions,  magijiracys,  preferments, 
and  offices  in  this  commonwealth,  according  to  the  orders  of  the  fame. 

Upon  the  whole  of  thefe  propofuions,  touching  church  difciplin,  we  may  make 
thefe  obfervations.  Thus  neither  would  the  party  that  is  for  gitted  men,  and  ene- 
mys  to  learning,  thro  ignorance  (which  elfe  in  all  probability  they  muft)  lofe  reli- 
gion ;  nor  tlie  clergy  be  able  to  corrupt  it  by  intereft.  But  decency  and  order, 
with  liberty  of  coniciencc,  would  ilill  Hourilli  together;  v/hile  the  minifter  has  a 
preferment  he  fought,  the  parilli  a  minifter  they  chofe,  the  nation  a  religion  ac- 
cording to  the  public  confcience,  and  every  man  his  Chriftian  liberty.  He  ther- 
fore  that  indeavours  to  confute  tiiis  chapter,  muft  either  fliew  how  thefe  things 
may  be  omitted,  or  more  effcftually  provided  for;  or  tithe  mint  and  cumin,  and 
negledl  the  weightier  thmgs  of  lawgiving. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  having,  in  the  eilablifhment  of  religion,  made  refignation 
of  herfelf  to  God,  ought  in  the  next  place  to  have  regard  to  the  natural  means  o£ 
her  defence ;  which  introduces  the  military  part  of  this  model. 


CHAP.     III. 

Cotitain'mg  the  Military  Part  of  this  Model,  proposal  practicably. 

TH  E  military  part,  on  which  at  prefent  I  fliall  difcourfe  little,  confifts  in  the 
difciplin  of  the  youth,  that  is,  of  fuch  as  are  between  eighteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age  :  and  for  tlic  difciplin  of  the  youth  it  is  prupos'd, 

THAT  annually  upon  Wednefday  next  infuing  the  lajl  of  December,  the  youth  of         51-. 
each  parifh  (under  the  infpeSion  of  the  two  overfeers  of  the  fame)  affiemhle  and  eleSi  the   Difcipin  t,f 
fifth  man  of  tteir  number,  or  one  in  five  of  them,  to  be  for  the  term  of  that  year  deputy s 
of  the  youth  of  that  parijh. 

T HAT  annually  on  IVednefJay  next  infuing  the  lajl  0/ January,  the  f aid  deputy s  of .        _;2. 
the  refpetlive  parifloes  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  hundred  (where  there  are  games  and  Their  ^roops, 
prizes  allotted  for  them,  as  has  bin  fhew'd  *  elfwhere)  and  there  eleEt  to  themfelves  out  »'\n  Oct^ana 
of  their  own  number,  one  captain,  and  one  injign..     And  that  of  thefe  games,  and  of 
this  eleElion,  the  magiftrats  and  officers  of  the  hundreds  be  prefidents,  and  judges  for  the 
impartial  diftributicn  of  the  prizes. 

THAT  annually  upon  Wednefday  next  infuing  the  lafl  of  February,  the  youth  thro  51- 

the  whole  tribe  thus  eletled,  be  received  at  the  capital  of  the  fame,  by  the  lieutenant  or   y-'<=  >■ -'P^- 
commander  in  chief,  by  the  conduBor^  and  by  the  cenfors ;  that  under  the  infpeElion  of  eicr.i'fes. 
thefe  magiftrats,  the  faid  youth  be  entertain'' d  with  more  fpkndid  games,  difciplin  d  in  a 
iSinre  military  manner,  and  be  divided  by  lot  into  fundry  parts,  or  effiays,  according  to 
the  rules  *  elfwhere  siivcn.  *  ^"  Oceana  > 

^  3  THAT 
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T  li  A'T  the  whole  youth  of  the  tribe,  thus  ajfenibrd.,  be  the  fir ji  effay.  'That  out  of 
the  firji  effay,  there  be  cafl  by  lot  two  hundred  horfe,  and  fix  hundred  foot :  that  they 
ii-hom  their  friends  will.,  or  themfehes  can  mounts  be  accounted  horfe^  the  refi  foot. 
That  thefe  forces  (amounting  in  the  fifty  tribes  to  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  thirty  thoufand 
foot)  be  always  ready  to  march  at  a  weed's  warning  :  and  that  this  be  the  fecond  effay, 
or  the  ftanding  army  of  the  commonwealth. 

T  HA  T  for  the  holding  of  each  province,  the  commonwealth  in  the  fir  ft  year  ojfign  an 
army  of  the  youth,  confifling  of  f even  thoufand  five  hundred  foot,  and  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  horfe.  That  for  the  perpetuation  of  thefe  provincial  armys  or  guards,  there  be 
annually,  at  the  time  and  places  mentioned,  caft  out  of  the  firft  effay  of  the  youth  in  each 
tribe  ten  horfe,  and  fifty  foot :  that  is,  in  all  the  tribes  five  hundred  horfe,  and  two 
thoufand  five  hundred  foot  for  Scotland  -,  the  like  for  Ireland  ;  and  the  like  of  both 
orders  for  the  fea  guards  :  being  each  oblig'd  to  ferve  for  the  term  of  three  years  upon  the 
flat  es  pay . 

The  ftanding  army  of  the  commonwealth  confifting  thus  of  forty  thoufand,  not 
foldiers  of  fortune  neither  in  body  nor  in  pay,  but  citizens  at  their  vocations  or 
trades,  and  yet  upon  command  in  continual  readinefs ;  and  the  provincial  armys 
each  confifting  of  nine  thoufand  in  pay  in  body,  and  poflefs'd  of  the  avenues  and 
places  of  ftrength  in  the  province,  it  is  not  imaginable  how  a  province  fhould  be  fo 
foon  able  to  ftir,  as  the  commonwealth  muft  be  to  pour  forty  thoufand  men  upon 
it,  befides  the  fea  guards.  Nor  corns  this  militia  thus  conftituted,  except  upon 
marches,  to  any  ciiarge  at  all ;  the  ftanding  army  having  no  pay,  and  the  pro- 
vinces, wherof  the  fea  thus  guarded  will  be  none  of  the  pooreft,  maintaining  their 
own  guards.  Such  is  the  military  way  of  a  commonwealth,  and  the  conftitution 
of  its  armys,  whether  levy'd  by  fuffrage,  as  in  Rome ;  or  by  lot,  as  in  Ifrael. 

WE  will  go  up  by  lot  againft  Gibeaii. 

Standing  forces  being  thus  eftablifh'd  -,  for  fuch  as  are  upon  emergent  occafions 
to  go  forth,  or  march,  it  is  propos'd, 

T  HA  T  the  fiiat  and  the  people,  or  the  di  Slat  or  having  decreed  or  declared  war,  and 
the  field  officers  being  appointed  by  the  council  of  war ;  the  general,  by  warrant  iffu'd  to 
the  lieutenants  of  the  tribes,  deraand  the  fecond  effay,  or  fuch  part  of  it  as  is  decreed ; 
whether  by  way  of  levy  cr  recruit.  That  by  the  fame  warrant  he  appoint  his  time  and 
rendevouz  :  that  the  feveral  cenduffors  of  the  tribes  deliver  him  the  forces  demanded  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed.  That  a  general  thus  marching  out  with  the  ftanding  army, 
a  new  army  be  ele5led  cut  of  the  firft  effay  as  formerly,  and  a  new  general  be  elccled  by  the 
fenat  ;  that  fo  ahvays  there  be  a  general  fitting,  and  a  ftanding  army,  what  generals  or 
armys  foever  be  marching.  And  that  in  cafe  of  invafton  the  bands  of  the  elders  be  oblig'd 
to  like  duty  zvith  thofe  of  the  youth. 

THAT  an  only  fon  be  difch.rgd  of  thefe -duty  s  without  prejudice.  That  of  two 
brothers  there  be  but  one  admitted  to  foren  fervice  at  one  time.  That  of  more  brothers, 
not  above  a  half.  That  whoever  otherwife  refufes  his  lot,  except  upon  ci:ufe  fh.  wn  he  be 
difpens'd  with  by  the  pby  larch,  or  upon  penitence  be  by  them  par  don' d  and  rcftor'd,  by  fuch 
refitfal  be  uncapable  of  elebVing,  or  being  eleSled  in  this  commonwealth ;  as  alfo  that  he 
pay  to  the  ft  ate  a  fifth  cf  his  revenue  for  prote^ion,  befides  taxes.  That  divines,  phyfi- 
cians,  and  lawyers,  as  alfo  trades  not  at  lei  fur  e  for  the  effay  s,  be  fo  far  exemted  from 
this  rule,  that  they  be  ftill  capable  of  all  preferments  in  their  refpe£live  profeffions,  with 
indemnity,  and  without  military  education  or  fervice. 

A  COM- 
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A  COMMONWEALTH  whofe  militia  confifts  of  mercenarys,  to  be  fafe,  mufl:  be 
fituated  as  Venice,  but  can  in  no  wife  be  great.  The  induftry  of  Holland  is  the 
main  revenue  of  that  ftate  ;  whence  not  being  able  to  fpare  hands  to  her  arms,  ihe 
is  caft  upon  ftrangers  and  mercenary  forces,  thro  which  we  in  our  time  have  feen 
Amfterdam  necefTitated  to  let  in  the  fea  upon  her,  and  to  becom  (as  it  -w^re)' Venice. 
To  a  popular  government  that  could  not  do  the  like,  mercenary  arms  have  never 
fail'd  to  be  fatal;  whence  the  laft  propofition  is  that  which  in  every  well-order'd 
commonwealth  has  bin  look'd  to  as  the  main  guard  of  liberty. 

In  this  Ifraelvf3.%  formidable  beyond  all  other  commonwealths,  with  a  kind  of  Th"  twelfth 
fulmination.     Saul  when  he  heard  the  cruelty  of  Nahash   the  Ammonit,  at  the   P^""^"^^ 
leaguer  oi  Jabe/h-Gilead,  took  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  hew' d  them  in  pieces,  and  fent  them    «  Sam.  ii.  7 
throout  the  coafts  of  Ifrael,  by  the  hands  of  meffengers,  faying,  Whofoevcr  corns  not  out 
after  Saul,  and  after  Samuel,  fo  floall  it  be  den  to  his  oxen.     Which  amounted  not 
only  to  a  confifcation  of  goods  (the  riches  of  the  Ifraelits  lying  moft  in  their  cattle) 
but   to  a  kind  of  anathema,  as  more  plainly  appears,  where  it  is   faid,  Curfe  ye   JuJg.  5.  23. 
Meroz,  cuife  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  therof,  becaufe  they  came  not  forth  to  help  the 
Lord  againjt  the  mighty.     Nay  this  {a-r^xrux)  defertion  of  the  military  orders  and 
fervices   in  Ifrael,  was  fomtimes  punifli'd  with  total  extermination,  as  after  the 
vi(5tory  againll  Benjamin,  where  the  congregation  or  political  aflembly  of  that  people,  judg,  zr. 
making  inquifition  what  one  of  the  tribes  i?/ Ifrael  came  not  up  to  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh 
(the  place  where  before  the  taking  oiferufalem  they  held,  as  I  may  fay,  their  par- 
laments)  and  finding  that  there  came  none  to  the  camp  from  Jabelh-Gilead,  fcnt  thither 
twelve  thoufand  men  of  the  valiant ejl,  faying,  Co  andfmite  the  inhabitants  0/ Jabefh- 
Gilead  with  the  edg  of  the  fword,  and  the  women  and  the  children:  which  was  don 
accordingly. 

But  by  this  time  men  will  Ihrink  at  this  as  a  dreadful  order,  and  begin  to  com- 
pute that  a  commonwealth,  let  her  prerogatives  for  the  reft  be  what  they  will,  muft 
at  this  rate  be  but  a  dear  purchafe  :  wher.as  indeed,  if  this  way  colls  lomthing, 
there  is  no  other  that  dos  not  hazard  all  ;  foralmuch  as  difcarding  this  order,  play 
your  game  as  you  can,  you  are  fome  time  or  other  a  prey  to  your  enemys,  or  to 
your  mercenarys.  This  certainly  is  that  root  in  (the  penetralia)  the  bowels  of  a 
commonwealth,  whence  never  any  court  arts,  or  politenel's,  could  attain  to  the 
gallantry  or  fplendor  of  the  education  in  popular  governments.  For  let  any  man 
(remembring  what  it  was  to  be  a  GiDlOn,  a  Miltiaues,  a  Timoleon,  aSciPio, 
or  a  magiltrat  in  a  commonvveaUh)  confider  if  there  fliould  be  no  way  with  us  to 
magiltracy,  but  by  having, ferv'd  three  years  at  lea,  and  three  years  at  land,  ht;w 
the  whole  face  and  genius  of  education,  both  in  the  better  and  in  the  lowei- fort, 
would  of  neceiTuy  be  chang'd  in  this  nation,  and  what  kind  of  magiftiats  luch  ex- 
perience in  thofe  Jervices  muft  create  to  the  commonwealth.  Confider,  whether 
the  threaten'd  punilhments  of  this  order,  tho  thro  unacqtiaintance  they  may  at  iirlt 
fight  have  foin  brow,  would  not,  as  they  have  don  in  other  commonwealths  of  like 
ftruifture,  even  with  low  fpirits,  expire  in  fcorn  and  contempt,  or  thro  the  mere 
contemplation  of  the  reward  of  honor,  nay  of  the  honor  it  felf,  in  which  point 
where  right  has  not  bin  den,  men,  under  governments  of  this  ni.fjre,  h.ve  bin 
much  more  apt  to  heats;  as  where  the  men  ot  Ephraim  fought  againlt  JfPTHA, 
for  an  affront  in  this  kind  which  they  conceiv'd  him  to  have  put  upon  them. 
Wherfore  paffedfi  thou  over  to  fight  againft  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  diJ/i  not  call  us 
So  go  with  thee?  We  will  burn  thy  honje  upon  thee  with  fire.     Nor  is  this  way  loex- 
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penlive  of  the  purle  or  of  blood.  Not  of  the  public  purfe,  becaufe  it  detefts  mer- 
cenarys  -,  nor  of  the  priv;it  purfe,  becaufe  the  ways  of  education  thus  directed,  are 
all  afliiled  with  the  dates  pay  :  fo  that  a  man  in  this  road  might  educat  three  chil- 
dren cheaper,  and  to  the  moft  folid  ends,  than  he  could  any  one  to  trifles  in  thofe 
which  a^iong  us  hitherto  have  bin  ufual.  And  as  to  blood,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  idlenefs,  and  its  infeparable  companion  luxury,  are  excedingly 
more  wartful  as  of  the  purfe,  fo  of  health,  nay  and  of  life  it  felf,  than  is  war  •, 
which  neverthelefs  this  order  is  fuch  as  dos  ratlier  prevent  than  neccffitar,  in  regarci 
that  to  be  potent  in  arms  is  the  way  of  peace.  But  wheras  in  a  martial  common- 
wealth there  may  be  men  having  exceded  the  thirtieth  year  of  their  age,  who  like 
thofe  of  Ephraim  would  yet  take  it  ill  to  be  excluded  the  lifts  of  honor,  and  it  muft 
alfo  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  commonwealth  that  they  Ihouid  ;  for  thefe,  whom 
we  may  call  volunteers,  it  is  propos'd, 
?8.  T H  AT  upon  warranls  ijfti'd  forth  by  the  general  for  recruits  or  levys,  there  be  an 

Volunteers,  affembly  of  the phylarch  in  each  tribe;  that  fuch  volunteers,  or  men  being  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  as  are  defirous  of  farther  imployment  in  arms,  appear  before  the  phylarch  fo 
affembl'd.  That  any  number  of  thefe,  not  exceeding  one  moiety  of  the  recruits  or  levys  of 
that  tribe,  may  be  taken  on  by  the  phylarch,  fo  tnany  of  the  youth  being  at  the  difcretion  of 
this  council  d'lfbanded,  as  are  taken  on  of  the  volunteers.  That  the  levys  thus  made,  be 
conduced  by  the  conductor  of  the  refpeSlive  tribe  to  the  rendevouz  appointed.  And  that  the 
fervice  of  thefe  be  without  other  term  or  vacation,  than  at  the  dijcretioti  of  the  fcnat  and 
the  people,  or  fuch  infiruEiions  to  the  general,  as  fhall  by  them  in  that  cafe  be  provided. 
Thus  much  for  the  military  or  defenfive  part  of  this  model.     For  offences  in 

Mat.  iS.  -.  general  it  is  written.  Wo  unto  the  world  becaiife  of  offences  ;  for  it  niufi  needs  be  that 
off'ences  com,  but  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offence  corns.  Among  offences  are  of- 
fenfive  wars  :  now  it  being  out  of  queftion,  that  for  the  righteous  execution  of  this 
wo  upon  him  or  them  by  whom  the  offence  coms,  a  war  may  be  jull  and  neceffary, 
as  alfo  that  victory  in  a  juft  and  neceffary  war  may  intitle  one  prince  or  one  people 
to  the  dominion  or  empire  of  another  prince  or  people  ;  it  is  alio  out  of  queftion, 
that  a  commonwealth,  unlefs  in  this  cafe  ftie  be  provided  both  to  acquire,  and  to 
hold  what  ftie  acquires,  is  not  perfedl :  which  confideration  brings  me  to  the  pro-- 
yjncial  part  of  this  model. 

G  H  A  P.     iV. 

Cantain'mg  the  Provinciai Part  of  this  Model,  proposed praSficably.. 

THE  word  province  is  with  Rjman  authors  of  divers  fignifications.  By  thefe 
it  is  taken  lomtimes  for  magiftracy  •,  as  that  of  the  conful,  which  is  call'd 
his  province  :  fomtimes  for  any  religion  or  country,  in  whicii  a  Roman  captain  or  ge- 
neral was  commanded  to  make  war;  but  fpecially  ior  luch  a  country  as  was  ac- 
quir'd  and  held  by  arms,  or  by  provincial  right.  The  word  is  of  the  like  different 
ERh.  I.  I.  uje  in  Scripture;  as  where  it  is  faid.  That  Ahasuerus  reigned  over  a  hundred  and 
feven  provinces  ;  by  which  arc  underftood  as  well  the  divihons  of  the  native,  as 
Ezras.  8.  thofe  of  the  scquir'd  territorys.  But  where  Tanais  the  governor  writes  to  the 
kingof/f^r/rt  concerning  the  province  of  Judea,  it  is  underftood  a  country  ac- 
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quir'd  and  held  by  arms ;  which  corns  to  the  ufual  fignific£tion  of  the  word  with  Chap.  IV. 

the  Romans,  it  being  in  this  fenfe  that  the  governor  Felix  afl<'d  Paul  of  ijubat  pro- ^— — » 

vince  he  was,  and  came  to  imderftand  that  he  was  of  Cilicia,  then  a  province  ot  the    ^*"  ^3-  3^- 
Roman  empire  :  and  this  fignification  is  that  in  which  1  take  the  word  throout  this 
chapter. 

The  mighty  load  of  empire  which  happen'd  to  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  thro  ^ 
the  acquifition  of  many  and  vaft  provinces,  is  that  wherto  the  fongs  of  poets,  and 
the  opinions  of  more  fcrious  writers  attribute  the  weight  which  they  fay  overfway'd 
her.  But  this  judgment,  tho  in  itfelf  right,  is  not  in  the  manner  they  take  it  to  be 
fwallow'd  without  chewing.  For  how  probable  it  is  that  the  iucceding  nionarchy 
was  able  to  fupport  a  weight  in  this  kind,  which  the  commonwealth  could  not 
bear,  may  at  this  diftance  be  difcern'd,  in  that  the  provinces  were  infinitely  more 
turbulent  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors,  than  in  that  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
having  a  far  ftronger  intereft,  thro  ambition  of  attaining  to  the  whole,  to  tear  the 
empire  in  pieces :  which  they  did,  while  divers  provinces  made  divers  emperors, 
which  before  could  not  hope  to  make  divers  commonwealths,  nor  to  acquire  fafety 
by  retreat  to  a  petty  government.  But  in  this,  the  acquifition  of  provinces  de- 
vour'd  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  that,  fhe  not  being  fufficiently  fortify'd  by 
agrarian  laws,  the  nobility,  thro'  the  fpoil  of  provinces,  came  to  eat  the  people  P'utafcl^  i« 
out  of  their  popular  balance  or  lands  in  Italy  by  purchafes  ;  and  the  lands  that  had  ""  ' 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  coming  thus  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  of  natural 
and  neceffary  confequence  there  follows  monarchy. 

Now  that  England,  a  monarchy,  has  bin  feiz'd  of  provinces  (one  of  them,  while 
France  was  fuch,  being  as  great  as  any  one  of  the  Roman)  is  a  known  thing  ;  and 
that  the  militia  propos'd  by  the  prefent  model,  contains  all  the  caufes  of  greatnefs 
that  were  in  that  of  Rome,  is  to  fuch  as  are  not  altogether  ftrangers  to  the  former  no 
lefs  than  obvious.  Now  of  like  caufes  not  to  prefume  like  eftecls,  were  unreafon- 
able.  The  fafety  therfore  of  the  foregoing  agrarian,  .is  hitherto  propos'd,  or  that 
lands  be  divided  in  their  defcent,  muft  in  this  cafe  be  none  at  all,  unlefs  there  be 
fom  flop  alfo  given  in  their  accumulation  by  way  of  purchafe  •,  left  otherwife  the 
fpoil  of  fom  mighty  province  bcftill  fufficient  to  eat  out  the  people  by  purchafe. 

To  fubmit  therfore  in  this  place  (for  ought  I  perceive)  to  inevitable  neceffity,  it 
is  propos'd, 

THAT  (great  commojiwealths  having  bin  overthroivn  by  the  fpoil  of  provinces)  an    1  i,,-.?     ■ 
ejiate  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land,  he  incapable  of  any  accumiilaiion  by  wcy  of  p'ropoiuions 
purchafe.  -  totheagia- 

DoNATioNs  and  inheritances  will  be  fewer  than  to  be  dangerous;  and  as  fome  "*"• 
fall,  others  will  be  dividingin  their  defcent.  But  to  refume  the  difcourfe  upon  the 
agrarian  laws,  which,  becaufe  they  were  not  till  in  this  propofition  complete,  re- 
mains imperfeft.  That  to  agrarian  laws  fom  ftandard  is  neceflary,  appears  plainly 
enough.  This  ftandard  in  a  well-founded  monarchy,  muft  bar  rccels  ;  and  in  a 
well-founded  commonwealth  muft  bar  increafe.  For  certain  it  is,  that  otherwife 
each  of  the  policys  dos  naturally  breed  that  viper  which  eats  out  the  bowels  of  the 
mother  :  as  monarchy,  by  pomp  and  luxury,  reduces  her  nobility  thro  debt  to  po- 
verty, and  at  length  to  a  level  with  the  people,  upon  which  no  throne  ever  ftood 
or  can  ftand :  fuch  v/as  the  cafe  of  this  nation  under  her  latter  princes.  And  a 
commonwealth  by  her  natural  ways  of  frugality,  of  fattening  and  cockering  up  of 
the  people,  is  apt  to  bring  eftates  to  fuch  excels  in  fom  hands,  as  eating  out  the 
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reft,  bows  the  neck  of  a  free  ft'ate  or  city  to  the  yoke,  and  expofes  her  to  the  goa 
of  a  lord  and  mafter,  which  was  the  cafe  of  Rofue  under  her  perpetual  dicftators. 
But  why  yet  mufb  this  flandard  of  land  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  be  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  juft  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  ?  truly,  where  fom  ftandard  was  neceflary  to 
be  nam'd,  I  might  as  well  afk  why  not  this  as  well  as  any  other  ?  yet  am  I  not 
without  llich  reafons  why  I  have  pitch'd  upon  this  rather  than  any  other,  as  I  may 
fubmit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in  the  following  computation  or  comparilbn 
of  the  divers  effeds  or  confequences  of  fo  many  different  ftandards,  as  by  the  rules 
of  proportion  may  give  fiifficienc  account  of  the  reft. 

Let  the  dry  rent  of  Englatid  (that  is,  at  the  rate  a  man  may  have  for  his  land 
without  fweating)  be  computed  at  ten  millions  :  this  prefum'd,  if  you  fet  the  ftand- 
ard at  ten  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  the  whole  territory  can  com  into  no  fewer  than 
one  tlioufand  hands.  If  you  fet  it  at  five  tlioufand  pounds  a  year,  it  can  com  into 
no  fewer  than  two  thoufand  hands  ;  and  if  you  fet  it  at  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
it  can  com  into  no  fewer  than  five  thoufand  hands.  It  will  be  faid,  in  which  way 
you  pleafe,  it  will  never  com  into  fo  few  hands  as  are  capable  of  having  it  j  which 
is  certain  :  yet  becaufe  the  effefts  in  their  appro.iches  would  be  fuch  as  may  be 
meafur'd  by  their  extremes,  I  fliall  pitch  upon  thefe  as  the  readieft  way  to  guide 
my  computation.  The  balance  in  a  thoufand  hands  might  afi-e£t  the  government 
with  a  hankering  after  monarchy  •,  in  two  thoufand  hands  it  might  ufurp  it,  as  did 
the  Roman  nobility,  and  therby  occafion  a  feud  between  the  fenat  and  the  people. 
Thefe  not  only  in  the  extremes,  but  with  much  of  a  like  nature  in  the  approaches. 

But  letting  thefe  pafs,  as  alfo  the  numbers  or  compafs  neceffary  to  tlie  rotation 
of  fuch  a  commonwealth  (none  of  which  inconveniences  are  incident  to  the  ftandard 
of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  as  that  wherby  land  can  com  into  no  fewer  than  fiv(j 
thoufand  proprietors)  we  will  fuppofe  thefe  ftandards  to  be  each  of  them,  as  to  the 
fafety  of  the  government,  indifferently  praifticable. 

Yet  it  is  recorded  by  experience,  and  wife  authors,  that  the  true  caufe  whence 
England  has  bin  an  overmatch  in  arms  for  France^  lay  in  tiie  communication  or 
diftribution  of  property  to  the  lower  fort ;  and  for  the  fame  caufe  let  it  be  con- 
fidcr'd,  if  the  commonwealth  upon  the  ftandard  of  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
(ceteris  paribus)  muft  not  neceflarily  be  an  overmatch  in  the  potency  of  its  militia 
for  the  other  two.  Such  are  the  advantages,  fuch  is  the  glory  of  the  like  moderar 
tion  to  the  public.  Many  (fays  tlie  lord  Verulam)  is  like  'muck,  net  good  except  it  be 
fpread.  Much  rather  in  popular  government  is  tliis  holding  as  to  land,  the  latter 
having  upon  the  ftate  a  far  ftronger  influence,  at  leaft  in  larger  territorys,  than 
mony  :  for  in  fuch,  monv,  while  fcarce,  cannot  overbalance  land  ;  and  were  filver 
and  gold  as  plentiful  as  brafs  or  iron,  they  would  be  no  more,  nor  would  land  be 
lefs  v/orth.  And  for  privat  men,  were  it  not  that  //  is  eafier  to  fill  the  belly  of  a 
glutton  than  his  eys,  not  only  virtue,  but  the  beatitude  of  riches,  would  be  ap- 
parently confiftent  in  a  mean.  But  what  need  I  play  the  divine  or  tlie  philofopher 
upon  a  do 'trip,  which  is  not  to  diminifh  any  man's  eftate,  not  to  bring  any  man 
from  the  cuftoms  to  which  he  has  bin  inur'd,  nor  from  any  emergent  expeftation  hs 
may  have-,  but  regards  only  the  generation  to  com,  or  the  children  to  be  born  feven 
years  after  the  pafBng  fuch  a  law  .''  whence  it  mtilt  needs  follow,  that  putting  the 
cafe  this  agrarian  be  introduc'd,  it  is  to  our  age  as  if  there  were  none  -,  and  if  there 
be  no  agrarian,  it  is  to  our  age  as  if  there  was  one.  I'he  difference  is  no  more, 
tlian  that  in  the  one  way  the  commonwealth  is  at  all  points  fecur'd,  and  in  the  other 
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it  is  left  to  its  fortune  even  in  the  main.     Of  fuch  foverain  effedl  are  the  like  laws, 
that  I  would  go  yet  farther,  and  propofe, 

T  H  AT  in  Scotland  the  fiandard  be  fet  at  Jive  hundred  pounds  a  year;  in  Ireland 
at  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  land;  the  reft  for  each  as  for  England. 

N.4RR0WNESS  of  an  agrarian  for  Scotland,  being  a  martial  country,  would  make 
the  larger  provifion  of  a  good  auxiliary  militia  ;  and  largenefs  of  an  agrarian  for 
J}'eland,  being  lefs  martial,  would  caft  a  fop  into  the  jaws  of  the  avarice  of  thofe 
who  Oiould  think  it  too  much  confin'd  in  England.  And  left  the  provincials  in  this 
cafe  fliould  think  themfelves  worle  dealt  with  than  the  citizens  themfelves,  the  fum 
of  the  agrarian  laws  being  caft  up  together,  any  man  in  the  three  nations  may  hold 
four  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  land  ;  and  any  fmall  parcel  of  land, 
or  mere  refidence  in  England,  makes  a  provincial  a  citizen.  Should  the  common- 
wealth increafe  in  provinces,  the  eftates  at  this  rate  both  of  the  citizens  and  pro- 
vincials would  be  more  and  greater  than  ever  were  thofe  of  the  antient  nobility  of 
thefe  nations  •,  and  without  any  the  leaft  hazard  to  liberty.  For  he,  who  con- 
fidering  the  whole  Romun  ftory,  or  that  only  of  the  Gracchi  in  Plutarch,  fliall 
rightly  judg,  muft  confefs,  that  had  Rome  prefer v'd  a  good  agrarian  but  in  lia/y, 
the  riches  of  its  provinces  could  not  have  torn  up  the  roots  of  its  liberty,  but  on  the 
contrary  muft  have  water'd  them.  It  may  be  laid.  What  need  then  of  putting  an 
agrarian  upon  the  provinces?  I  anfwer :  for  two  reafons  :  firft  is  indulgence  to  the 
provincials  :  and  the  fecond,  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  i-'or  the  firft,  it  is 
with  fmall  forefight  apparent  enough,  that  the  avarice  of  the  citizen  being  bounded 
at  home,  and  having  no  limits  in  the  provinces,  would  in  a  few  years  eat  up  the 
provincials,  and  bring  their  whole  countrys  (as  the  Roman  patricians  did  Italy)  to 
found  in  their  fetters,  or  to  be  till'd  by  their  flaves  or  underlings.  And  fo,  for  the 
fecond,  the  commonwealth  would  by  fuch  means  lofe  an  auxiliary  militia,  to  be 
otherwife  in  Scotland  only  more  worth  than  the  I?idys.  The  things  therfore  thus 
order'd,  it  is  propos'd, 

THA  T  upon  the  expiration  of  rMgiftracy  in  the  fenat,  or  at  the  annual  recefs  of  one 
third  part  of  the  fame,  there  be  eleEied  by  the  fenat  out  of  the  part  receding,  into  each 
p-o'.  incial  counci\  four  knights  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  therby  to  render  each  provin- 
cial council  (prefu\ning  it  in  the  beginning  to  have  bin  conftituted  of  twelve  knights,  di- 
vided after  the  manner  of  the  fenat  by  three  fever al  lifts  or  eleEiions)  of  annual,  triennial, 
and  perpetual  revolution  or  rotation. 

THAT  out  of  the  fame  third  part  of  the  fenat  annually  receding,  there  be  to  each 
province  one  knight  elelfed  for  the  term  of  one  year.  That  the  knight  fo  elected  be  the 
provincial  general  or  governor.  That  a  provincial  governor  or  general  receive  annually 
in  April  at  his  rendevouz  appointed,  the  youth  or  recruits  eleSled  in  the  precedent  month  to 
that  end  by  the  tribes,  and  by  their  conductors  deliver' d  accordingly.  That  he  repair 
•with  the  faid  youth  or  recruits  to  his  province,  and  there  difmifs  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial guard  or  army  whofe  triennial  term  is  expir'd.  That  each  provincio.l governor 
have  the  conduit  of  affairs  of  war  and  of  ft  ate  in  his  refpCLtiveprovince-y  with  advice  of 
the  provincial  council ;  and  that  he  be  prefident  of  the  fame. 

THAT  each  provincial  council  eleSi  three  weekly  propofers,  or  provofts,  after  the 

manner,  and  to  the  ends  already  fhewn  in  the  conftituiion  cf  fenat orian  councils  •,  and  that 

the  provoft  of  the  fenior  lift,  during  his  term,  be  prefident  of  the  council  in  abfence  of  the 

general. 
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T  HA  T  each  provincial  council  precede  according  to  inJiru£iioin  received  from  the 
council  of  ft  ate,  and  keep  intelligence  'with  the  fame  by  any  two  of  their  prov  oft  i,  for  the 
government  of  the  province,  as  to  matters  of  war  or  ft  ate.  "That  upon  levys  of  native  or 
proper  arms  by  the  fenat,  and  the  people,  a  provincial  cciincil  {having  to  that  end  re- 
ceiv'd  orders)  make  levys  of  provincial  auxiliarys  accordingly.  That  auxiliary  arms  upon 
no  occafion  whatfoever  excede  the  proper  or  native  arms  in  number.  That  for  the  reft, 
the  provincial  council  maintain  the  provincials,  defraying  their  peculiar  guards  and  coun- 
cil, by  fuch  a  known  proportion  of  tributs,  as  on  them  Jhull  le  fet  by  the  fenat  and  the 
people,  in  their  proper  rights,  laws,  liber lys  and  immunity s,  fo  far  as  upon  the  merits  of 
the  caufe  ivherupon  they  werefubdu'd,  it  feei-\lgood  to  the  fcnat  and  the  people  to  confirm 
them.  And  that  it  be  lawful  for  the  provincials  to  appeal  from  their  provincial  ma- 
giftrats,  councils,  or  generals,  to  the  people  of  England. 

In  modelling  a  commonwealth,  the  concernment  of  provincial  government  corns 
in  the  laft  place ;  for  which  caufe  I  concei\'e  any  long  difcourfc  upon  thefe  orders 
to  be  at  prefent  unneceffary  :  but  certain  things  there  are  in  the  way  which  I  am 
unwilling  to  let  flip  without  pointing  at  them. 

SoM  will  have  men,  Ibm  will  have  mony  to  be  the  nerve  of  war ;  each  of  which 
pofitions,  in  proper  cafes,  may  be  a  maxim  :  for  if  France,  where  the  main  body 
of  the  people  is  imbas'd  ;  or  Venice,  which  ftands  upon  a  mercenary  militia,  want 
mony,  they  can  make  no  war.  But  it  has  heretofore  bin  othervvife  with  common- 
wealths. Roman  hiftorians  (as  is  obferv'd  by  Machiavel)  in  their  military  prepa- 
rations or  expeditions,  make  no  mention  of  mony,  unlefs  what  was  gain'd  by  the 
war,  and  brought  home  into  the  treafury  ;  as  the  fpoil  of  Macedon  by  Emilius 
Paulus,  being  fuch,  as  the  people  for  fom  years  after  were  difcharg'd  of  their  tri- 
bute. Not  that  their  wars  were  made  altogether  without  mony:  for  if  fo,  why 
fhould  the  people  at  any  time  before  have  paid  tribute  ?  or  why  upon  this  occafion 
were  they  excus'd,?  but  that  the  mony  in  which  their  wars  flood  them,  was  not 
confiderable  in  comparifon  of  that  which  is  requifit  where  mony  may  be  counted 
the  nerve  of  war  ;  that  is,  where  men  are  not  to  be  had  without  it.  But  Rome,  by 
virtue  of  its  orders,  could  have  rais'd  vafter  numbers  of  citizens  and  aflbciats  than 
perhaps  it  ever  did,  tho  during  the  confulat  of  Pappus  andRECuius,  fhe  levy'd 
in  Italy  only  feventy  thoufand  horfe,  and  feven  hundred  thouiand  foot.  Should  we 
conceive  the  nerve  of  this  motion  to  have  bin  mony,  we  muft  reckon  the  Indys  to 
have  bin  exhaufted  before  they  were  found  -,  or  fo  much  brafs  to  have  bin  in  Italy, 
as  would  have  made  (lones  to  be  as  good  as  mony.  A  well-order'd  commonwealth 
dos  thefe  things  not  by  mony,  but  by  fuch  orders  as  make  of  its  citizens  the  nerve 
of  its  wars.  The  youth  of  the  commonwealth  propos'd  are  ellecm'd  in  all  at  five 
hundred  thoufand.  Of  thefe  there  is  an  annual  band,  conlifting  of  one  hundred 
thoufand.  Of  this  one  hundred  thoufand  there  is  a  Handing  army  confiding  of 
thirty  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe,  befides  i'uch  as  being  above  thirty 
years  of  age,  Ihall  offer  themfelves  as  voluntiers  :  of  which  the  number  is  in  no  wife 
likely  to  be  few.  To  the  ftandmg  army  the  provinces,  or  that  only  of  Scotland, 
being  both  populous  and  martial,  can  afford  at  any  time  an  equal  number  of  aux- 
iliarys. 

Tficse  orders,  thus  nimVl  up  together,  render  this  commonwealth  ordin.irily 
able  to  wage  war  witli  fourfcore  thouland  men-,  a  force  which,  it  is  known,  not 
iiny  prince  in  Chriflcndom  is  able  to  match  in  virtue,  number,  or  difciplin.     For 
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diefe  the  commonwealth  in  her  fea  guard  has  always  at  hand  fufficient  waftage,  or  Chap.  IV 
at  leaft  fuch  a  fufficient  convoy  as  may  make  any  veflels  at  hand  a  fufficient  tranf- 
portation  :  all  this,  I  fay,  by  virtue  of  orders.  Not  but  that  the  march,  the  equi- 
page, tlie  waftage  of  fo  great  an  army  muft  coft  mony  ;  but  that  it  will  com  to  no 
account  in  comparifon  of  a  lingiing  war  made  by  a  matter  of  thirty  thoufand  mer- 
cenarys,  the  very  confumtion  of  a  ftate :  wheras  fourfcore  thoufand  men  fo  difci- 
plin'd  and  fo  furnifli'd,  as  has  bin  fliewn,  being  once  tranfported,  muft  fuddeniy 
com  to  be  no  charge,  or  make  the  war  defray  it  felf. 

But  'tis  objected,  that  to  reckon  upon  fuch  a  militia  were  to  fuppofe  a  large 
country  capable  of  being  a  commonwealth  ;  wheras  we  hold  them  learn'd,  who  fay 
that  no  commonwealth  has  confifted  of  more  than  fom  one  city  or  town.  But  in 
what  language  or  in  what  geography,  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael ;  the  ((J-oVoi) 
peopledoms  or  prytanys  of  Athens,  which  Theseus  gather'd  into  one  body  -,  the 
tribes  and  linages  in  Lacedemcn  inftituted  by  Lycurgus  ;  the  five  and  thirty  Roman 
tribes  planted  between  the  rivers  VuUnrnus  and  Jr>w,  or  between  the  citys  now 
call'd  Capua  and  Florence;  the  ij  cantons  of  the  Switzers ;  the  feven  united  pro- 
vinces of  the  low  countrys,  underfrood  to  have  bin  or  to  be  but  one  city  or  town  ? 
whether  were  not  the  people  of  Ifrael  under  their  commonwealth  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand .''  what  reafon  can  be  given  wliy  the  government  that  could  take  in  fix  hundred 
thoufand,  might  not  as  weU  take  in  twice  that  number  ?  how  much  fhort  came  the 
country,  planted  by  the  Roman  tribes,  of  150  miles  fquare  ?  or  how  much  over  is 
England?  and  what  reafon  can  be  given  why  a  government,  taking  in  150  miles 
fquare,  might  not  as  well  take  in  twice  that  compafs  ?  whether  was  our  houfe  of 
commons  under  monarchy  not  coUedted  from  the  utmoft  bounds  of  the  Englifi  ter- 
ritory ?  and  whether  had  the  laws  by  them  enafted  not  their  free  courfe  to  the  utmoft 
limits  of  the  fame  ?  and  why  fhould  that  be  impoffible  or  impradicable  to  a  repre- 
fentative  of  the  people  in  a  commonwealth,  which  was  fo  facil  and  pradticable  to  a 
reprefentative  of  the  people  under  monarchy  ? 

It  is  a  wonder  how  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  held  as  it  were  the  whole 
world  by  provinces,  ftiould  be  imagin'd  by  any  man  to  have  confifted  but  of  one 
town  or  city. 

But  to  return  :  it  is  alleg'd  by  others,  and  as  to  provincial  government  very 
truly,  that  a  commonwealth  may  be  a  tyranny  :  nor  do  I  think  that  Athens,  in  this 
point,  came  fliort  of  any  prince  :  Rome,  on  the  other  fide,  was  (according  to  the 
merits  of  the  caufe)  as  frequent  in  giving  liberty  as  in  taking  it  away.  The  pro- 
vinces of  Venice  and  of  Switzerland  would  not  change  their  condition  with  the  fub- 
jedls  of  the  beft  prince.  However,  the  poffibility  in  a  commonwealth  of  tyrannizing 
over  provinces,  is  not  to  be  cur'd  ;  for  be  the  commonwealth  or  the  prince  a  ftate 
or  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  there  is  no  way  of  holding  a  province  but  by 


arms. 


WHEN  the  Syrians  c/Damafcus  came  to  fuccor  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 
David  Jleiv  of  the  Syrians  tivo  and  tzventy  thoufand  men  :  then  David  put  garifons  in 
Syria  0/ Damafcus,  and  /^f  Syrians  became  frvants  /<?  David,  a7td  brought  gifts; 
and  the  Lord  prefer  v\i  David  whitherfoever  he  went. 

With  this  parallel  I  draw  the  curtain,  and  clofe  (be  it  comedy  to  fuch  as  are 
for  tragedy)  the  model ;  appealing  to  the  prefent,  or  the  next  age,  whether  throout 
I  have  not  had  God  himfelf  for  my  vouchee.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is  nothing 
hereby  propos'd  which  may  not  ftand  with  a  fupreme  magiftrat. 
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The   Conclufion : 


Seft.  I. 

That  3  com- 
monwealth 
not  rightly 
order'd,  is 
Idfs  feditious 
than  the  bcft 
of  monarchy?. 


See  Book  z, 
chap.  4. 


liib.  4. 
Sed:.  2. 

That  Mr. 
Wr.  n':  oppo- 
fitionof'popu- 
liiT  prutieuce 
amount?  to  a 
coi.tirni.aion 
of  it^ 


Shewing  how  the  Model  proposed  nwy  he  pro'v'd  or  examined  \  and  giving  a 
brief  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Wren's  lajl  Book,  intitl'd.  Monarchy  aflerted 
againft  Mr.  Harrington's  Oceana. 

FO  R  a  nation  to  be  ftill  upon  the  caft  of  a  dy,  to  be  ever  in  trepidation  as  to 
the  main  chance  of  government,  is  a  dreadful  ftate  of  things.  Such  indeed 
with  us  has  bin  the  conftitution  of  our  late  governments,  of  which  therfore  not  any 
can  be  call'd  a  commonwealth.  Yet  has  the  like  ilate  of  things  (in  favor  of  mo- 
narchs,  and  thro  the  induftry  of  the  clergy)  bin  for  many  ages,  that  wherof  com- 
monwealths unheard  are  ftill  accus'd  and  condemn'd.  For  proof  in  this  cafe,  the 
tribunitian  ftorms  of  the  Reman  people  are  tliought  abundantly  fufficient.  But 
thefe  having  bin  without  blood,  if  with  our  aff"airs  they  liold  any  parallel,  are  not 
to  be  compar'd  with  the  barons  wars,  thofe  of  Tork  and  Lancajler,  or  the  like ;  but 
with  the  contefts  or  ftrivings  of  our  parlaments  with  their  kings,  while  fuch  difputes 
came  not  to  arins.  Or  if  the  Roman  fields  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  grew 
bloody,  we  have  known  a  matter  of  a  dozen  years  in  which  ours  might  have  com- 
par'd with  them.  The  feditions  under  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  to  tho:e  under 
the  empire,  hold  fuch  a  proportion,  as  the  feditions  under  the  commonwealth  of 
Jfrael  to  thofe  under  their  kings.  I  am  contented  at  this  time,  for  difcourfe  fake, 
that  the  feditions  of  J^oiice  fliould  pafs  as  they  are  computed  by  Mr  Wren  :  let 
thofe  alio  which  have  happen'd  in  the  commonwealths  of  the  S'lcjilzers,  and  of  the 
united  provinces,  by  the  flcill  of  fom  man  who  may  be  thought  more  impartial  than 
my  felf,  be  rightly  enumerated  and  added.  This  being  don,  let  the  feditions  that 
have  happen'd  in  the  monaichys  of  England,  France^  and  Spain,  be  as  impartially 
fum'd  up  ;  and  I  may  venture  to  promile  you,  that  you  fhail  not  find  the  fum  of 
the  feditions  which  have  happen'd  in  thofe  three  commonwealths,  to  balance  the 
foot  of  the  account  with  thole  feditions  which  have  happen'd  in  any  one  of  thofe 
monarchys  :  nor  are  we  without  fufficient  inducement  to  believe,  that  the  whole 
account  in  this  particular  of  thole  commonwealths  which  have  bin  in  the  wo  Id,  can 
com  any  whit  nearer  to  that  of  the  monarchys.  But  this  being  lb,  be  it  alfo 
fiippos'd,  tho  not  granted,  that  a  commonwealth  is  a  leditiovis  government,  yet 
muft  it  be  the  lead  feciiti,us  government.  The  republic  of  Corinth  never  fufFer'd 
but  that  one  feditlon  which  is  defcrib'd  by  Xenopbon ;  and  this  too  from  an  external 
caufe. 

But  I  am  the  more  confinn'd  by  the  afifaults  of  Mr.  Wrev,  to  have  no  lefs  than 
demonftrated  in  the  propos'd  mo  el,  that  a  commonwe;  1th  rightly  order'd  is  il- 
togethcr  incapable  of  fdition,  and  fo  confequently  of  diflblution,  that  i^,  f  on  any 
internal  caul'e.  To  render  his  confutation  intire,  and  the  truth  of  this  afieit  en  the 
more  con.fpicvous,  I  fiiall  firft  infcrt  thofe  rules  or  inaxims  wlierby  a  model  of  a 
commonwealth  may  be  exa<^ly  prov'd  or  cxamin'd,  and  tlien  fhew  how  thty  totally 
enervat  and  overtt:rn  thofe  arguments  elaborated  by  Mr.  Wkex  towards  the  ex- 
amination and  confutation  of  the  model  propos'd. 


The 
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The  maxims  or  rules  wherby  a  well-ordtr'd  model  of  popular  government  may  How  a  model 
be  moft  exadly  prov'd  or  examin'd,  are  fpeciaily  two :  ^^'  popular 

government 
,,  ..  .  may  ce  try'd 

1 .  IT  mujl  be  wholly  void  of  any  contram5lton  or  inequality.  or  examin'd. 

2.  IT  mufi  be  fuch  in  which  no  number  of  men,  having  the  inter  eft,  can  have  the 
power  or  ftrength ;  oiid  no  number  of  men,  having  the  power  or  firength,  can  have 
the  intereft  to  invade  or  difturb  the  government. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  nature  that  there  fhould  be  an  effeft,  where  there  is  not 
the  caufe  of  that  effefb  ;  and  in  a  frame  of  government  that  is  exaftly  according  to 
the  foregoing  maxims,  there  can  be  no  caufe  of  fediiicn  or  diflblution.  A  model 
of  government  therfore  that  will  hold  examination  by  thefe  maxims,  mufl  (without 
oftentation,  or  with  Mr.  Wren's  patience)  be  perfeft. 

Now  let  us  obferve  how  he  beftirs  himfelf  to  examin  and  confute  this  model. 
As  to  contradi'ftion,  he  dos  not  fo  much  as  pretend  that  there  is  any  guile  in  it ; 
yet  will  not  allow  it  to  have  any  truth  :  For,  fays  he,  as  in  afi51ion  th«  feveral  mem-  W.  p.  78, 
l>ers  may  be  fo  contrived,  as  not  to  give  one  another  the  ly,  but  be  all  contained  within  the 
limits  of  verifimilitude,  and  yet  the  whole  remain  without  the  lea  ft  fy  liable  of  truth ;  fo 
in  a  model  of  government.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that  there  being  a  truth  of  nature, 
and  a  truth  of  faft,  this  way  of  Mr.  Wren's  difputing  is  mere  equivocation.  For 
the  model  is  not  propos'd  to  Ihew  the  truth  of  fad,  or  that  there  has  bin  any  fuch 
cxadly  in  praftice ;  but  to  fliew  the  truth  of  nature,  or  that  fuch  a  model  is  prac- 
ticable :  wherfore  he  needed  not  to  have  alleg'd  that  it  has  not  the  truth  of  faft, 
which  we  all  know ;  but  was  to  Ihew  where  it  fails  of  fuch  a  truth  in  nature  as  can 
any  way  render  it  impracticable.  But  inftead  of  this,  he  is  gon  to  the  moon  ;  and 
will  read  us  a  ledture  in  politics  by  the  planets,  or  the  various  hypothefes  of  ce- 
leftial  motions,  which  may  be  excogitated  including  no  ahfurdity  in  themfelves,  and  yet  Ibid. 
perhaps  not  any  one  of  them  prove  to  be  the  true  method  of  nature.  But  may  a  man 
tlierfore  argue  in  this  manner?  It  is  very  hard  to  know  certainly  which  are  the 
highways  ot  the  planets,  therfore  there  can  be  no  certain  knowlege  which  aie  the 
highways  to  London.  Let  us  e'en  fay,  Becaulc  the  rotation  of  the  world  may  as 
-well  go  upon  the  heavens  as  upon  the  earth,  therfore  a  man  may  as  well  go  upon 
his  head  as  upon  his  heels,  and  a  commonwealth  as  well  ftand  upon  a  milkwoman's 
pattins,  as  upon  the  ftrongeft  intereft,  or  the  intereft  of  the  ftrongeft. 

So  much  for  contradiftion.     Now  for  inequality,  fays  Mr.  Wren,  Tko  it  fhould  W.  p.  179. 

■  he  allow'i  Mr.  Harrington,  that  his  commonwealth  has  none  in  it,  yet  would  it  fail 
of  attaining  the  perfeHion  of  government,  feeing  there  is  an  equality  in  the  nature  of 
man,  which  is  not  reSlifyd  by  the  model  of  his  commonwealth.  As  if  the  equality  of  a 
government  was  pretended  to  be  fuch,  as  fhould  make  a  crooked  man  ftraighr,  a 
wicked  man  good,  or  a  paffionat  man  a  philolbpher ;  and  it  were  not  perfeft,  in 
being  fufficient  to  prevent  any  influence  that  wickednefs  or  pafllon  in  a  man  or  men 
may  have  upon  the  government.  But  for  farther  difcovery  of  thefe  inequalitys  in 
the  nature  of  man,  that  are  not  reftify'd  by  the  model,  Mr.  Wren  fends  us  to  his 
eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  where  he  produces  them  in  fuch  order,  as  I  fliali  ob- 
ferve in  repeating  him.     Whenfoever,  fays  he,  under  popular  government  the  number  Pag.  84. 

■  of  thofe  whofe  offence,  have  render'' d  ihem  liable  to  the  feverity  of  laws,  is  confidcrable 
enough  to  qualify  theinfcr  attemt,  popular  government  has  no  morefecurity  than  any  other, 
of  being  free  from  feJtion.     It  is  very  true :    but  Mr.  Wren  was  obliged  to  Aew 
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how  in  an  equal  commonwealth,  or  under  the  model  propos'd,  it  was  poflible  tiiat 
the  number  of  fuch  men  Ihould  com  to  be  confiderable  enough  to  quality  them  for 
fiich  an  attemt.  But  in  this  kind  he  is  no  otherwife  provided  than  to  tell  u?;,  Tl^at 
of  tbis  original  and  extracfion,  as  to  the  main,  was  CatilinV  attemt  upon  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  So  undertaking  againft  Oceana,  or  the  mod  equal  commonwealth, 
he  is  com  to  arguing  againft  Rome,  or  the  moft  inequal  commonwealth  ;  and  at  fuch 
a  time  too,  when  being  no  longer  capable  of  liberty,  but  ready  for  bonds,  there 
v,-ere  other  partys  befides  Catilin's,  and  others  befides  fuch  as  were  obnoxious  to 
the  laws,  that  lay  in  wait  for  her  :  as  Pompey  and  his  party,  or  at  leaft  Cesar  and 
his,  who  at  length  carry'd  it ;  fo  that  this  feat  was  not  fo  much  perform'd  by  men 
otherwife  liahle  to  feverity  of  laws,  as  by  men  pufF'd  up  by  ambition  But  let  thefe 
have  bin  of  which  fort  he  will,  it  remains  with  him  to  fhew,  how  there  fhould  be  of 
either  kind  enough  in  Oceana  for  a  like  attemt.  It  is  known,  that  long  before  this 
happen'd  in  Rome,  the  whole  of  that  commonwealth  v/as  in  the  hands  of  three 
men,  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus:  wherfore  he  fhould  have  firll:  ftewn,  which 
way  the  whole  of  the  commonwealth  of  Oceana  might  com  into  the  liands  of  three, 
or  of  a  few  men.  But  leaving  this  untouch'd,  he  runs  making  a  duft,  and  a  doubt 
where  the  foverain  power  of  Oceana  can  be ;  which  even  in  Rome,  as  inequal  as  it 
was,  is  acknowleg'd  to  have  bin  in  the  aflemblys  of  the  people  -,  and  in  Athens, 

Vih.  ;.  Thl'cvdides  exprefly  fays,  That  the  foverainty  was  in  the  five  thoufand.     Who 

ever  doubted  but  where  the  ultimat  refuk  is,  there  alfo  mull  be  the  foverainty  ? 
and  the  ultimat  refult  of  Oceana  is  in  the  prerogative  tribe,  or  repreientative  of  the 

Pag.  84.  people.     Then  fays  he,  This  reprefentative  thinking  it  their  inlerejl,  may  dijfolve  the 

government,  and  ferpetuat  themfelves,  and  may  com  to  think  it  their  inlerejl.  For  the 
defire  of  power  being  natural  to  man,  a  far  greater  /hare  of  power  remains  with  every 
particular  man,  v:hen  the  foverain  power  is  divided  among  fo  many,  than  when  the  fame 
power  is  divided  among  two  hundred  thoufand.  But  I  fhew'd  that  this  reprefentative 
has  the  whole  foverain  power  in  themfelves,  not  divided  with  any  other,  or  with 
the  five  hundred  thoufand  ;  which  1  llippofe  he  means  by  the  two  liundred  thoufand 
he  mentions.  Now  this  reprefentative  cannot  be  underftood  to  have  the  foverain 
power  by  overbalance  of  itrength,  becaufe  they  are  but  one  thoufand  to  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  ;  fo  it  is  plain  that  they  have  it  by  content,  or  by  orders  only  :  wher- 
fore thefe  orders  they  have  not  the  pov/er,  or  ftrength,  nor  the  intereft  to  break ; 
becaufe  breaking  their  orders  (by  which  only,  and  not  by  ftrength,  the  power  is 
in  themfelves)  they  com  to  divide  the  power  that  was  in  themfelves,  with  the  five 
hundred  thoufand,    as  they,  who,  in  defeift  of  the  orders,   have   the  far  greater 

W.  p.  85.  ftrength,  and  no  legal  bar.  Yet  fays  he,  I'hat  a  reprefentative  is  not  incapable  of 
makijig  fuch  an  attemt  as  this,  will  (it  is  not  improbable)  eafily  find  belief  with  thefe 
who  are  acqiiainted  with  the  aSfions  of  thefe  lajl  eighteen  years.  Wliich  is  as  much  as 
to  fay.  That  becaufe  a  reprefentative,  by  and  with  the  people,  may  have  both  the 
intereft,.  and  the  power  or  ftrength  to  free  themlelves  of  a  broken  monarcliy  ;  ther- 
fore  a  reprefentative  may,  without  and  againft  the  people,  have  both  the  intereft, 
and  the  power  or  ftrength  to  break  the  orders  of  the  moft  equal  commonwealth. 
But  if  the  reprefentative  of  Oceana  has  not  the  power  or  ftrength  to  break  their  or- 
ders, and  pcrpetuat  themfelves,  much  lefs  the  fenat.  True  it  is,  ifwe  look  upon 
fom  other  commonwealths,  a  fenat  might  have  the  intereft  to  do  it ;  but  not  where 
tlie  fenat  has  bin  upon  rotation.  To  add  then  to  Mr.  Wk  en's  faculty  of  oppofition 
gf eater  ftrength  than  is  in  it;  if  the  fenat  of  Oceana  would  do  any  thing  of  this 

kind. 
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kinJ,  their  readicft  way  were  by  cresting  cf  the  dift.uor.  The  dicftator  being  cre- 
ated, has  foverain  power  in  carrying  on  the  orders  of  the  commonv,7ca'th  :  but  thofe 
do  not  perpetuat  their  power;  this  theribre  cannot  be  don  but  by  force  or  arms. 
The  arms  of  the  commonwealth  are  both  numerous,  and  in  a  pofture  or  readmels ; 
but  they  confift  of  its  citizens  :  and  for  the  diftator  to  bring  the  citizen  to  break 
the  commonwcakh,  were  for  a  general  to  conimand  h;s  army  to  cut  their  own 
throats.  It  is  true,  the  Rowan  decemvirs  put  in  for  prolongation  -,  bur,  tho  in  the 
moft  inequal  commonwealth,  they  could  not  make  it  ftand  one  year,  becaufe  of  the 
citizens  in  arms  :  and  for  mercenarys  there  are  none  in  Oceana  \  is  tiiis  news  ?  there 
were  none  in  Ifrae!,  there  were  none  in  Atbcns,  there  were  none  in  Laccdemrii,  there 
were  none  in  Rome,  while  thofe  commonweakhs  fiourifli'd.  But  were  there  m.er- 
cenarys,  as  he  might  perhaps  reckon  fervants,  they  are  unarm'd.  undifciplin'd  ; 
tliey  cannot  rife  thro  the  vail  bodys  of  citizens  in  arms  both  elders  and  youth  ;  or 
if  they  would  rife,  they  could  be  nothing  in  their  hands.  The  Roman  (laves,  and 
the  Lacedemonian  helots,  being  far  of  another  and  more  dangerous  nature,  never 
rofe  againfl:  their  lords  but  to  their  own  deftruiftion.  All  this  while  I  fay  nothing 
of  the  fecurity  which  is  in  the  frame  of  this  diftator,  beyond  any  example  or  in- 
tereft  of  prolongation  to  be  found  either  in  the  Roman  dictator  or  the  Veneticin  coun- 
cil often,  each  wherof  having  had  the  like  power,  did  never  difcover  any  fuch  in- 
clination. It  is  true,  that  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  Roman  diftator  began  to  be 
perpetual  -,  but  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  fo  much  to  the  imperfeftion  of  the  order, 
as  to  the  change  of  the  balance.  But  if  the  diftator  of  Oceana  cannot  have  the 
intereft,  or,  having  the  intereft,  cannot  have  the  power  or  llrength  to  perpetuat 
that  magiftracy,  much  lefs  can  the  fenat. 

The  fum  of  what  has  bin  faid  may  be  thus  cad  up,  as  to  the  whole  conflitution. 
If  things  or  perfons  that  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  might,  may  prevail  againft 
things  and  perfons  who  have  both  the  right  and  the  might ;  then  may  one  order  of 
this  commonwealth  break  the  whole  fyftem  :    but  the  might,  thro  the  foundation 
or  popular  balance  of  property,  being  in  the  whole  people,  and  the  whole  fuper- 
ftrudures  of  this  commonwealth    being  nothing  clfe  but  an  equal  diilribution  of 
common  right  to  the  whole  people,  who  are  pofieft  of  the  might ;  they  who  have 
the  might,  have  not  the  intereft  to  break,  but  to  preferve  the  orders  -,  which  ther- 
fore  no  other  can  have  the  power  or  flrength  to  break,  or  Ibm  other  breaking,  muft 
but  lofe  that  which  they  pretend  to  gain,  to  wit,  the  right,  which  in  this  cafe  muft 
ftill  fall  to  the  might  devolving  upon  the  people.      That  Mr.  Wren  will  needs    W.  p.  87, 
fancy  the  tribes  or  citys  in  Oceana,  as  thofe  in  the  united  provinces,  or  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland,  to  be  diftrnft  foveraintys,  concerns  not  me,  feeing  the  form  of 
Oceana  is  far  otherwife  -,  nor  indeed  him,  feeing  neither  do  the  citys  in  HcUand,  nor 
the  cantons  in  Switzerland,  go  about  to  diflblve  their  commonwealths  or  leagues. 
The  champion  having  thus  fail'd  at  the  head,  is  contented  to  play  low.     Tho  there    \\\  p.  iSi, 
be  care  taken,  fays  he,  that  at  the  ajfemhly  of  the  hundred  and  the  tribe,  fuch  and  fuch 
magifirats  fldould  he  eleEled  out  of  the  horfe,  there  is  no  neceffary  provifion  there  fjoiild  he 
any  horfe  there,  out  of  which  to  eleSi.     And  where  can  they  be  then,  if  not  in  fom 
parifti  ?    He  might  better  have  faid,   that  at  the  parifh  there  was  no  care  taken, 
that  the  people  fliould  not  eledl  too  many  of  the  horfe,  which  being  indeed  the  de- 
fedl  of  the  former,  is  in  this  edition  reftify'd.     His  laft  exception  is  againft  the 
place  where  I  fay,  that  They  who  take  upon  them  the  profejfon  cf  theology,  phyfic  or  See  pro po- 
law,  are  not  at  leifure  for  the  ejlays,  wherhy  the  youth  commence  for  a'u  megifracv  and    f-'-  4-;- 
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honors,  in  the  commonwealth.  To  which  reafon  he  offers  not  fo  much  as  any  an- 
Iwer :  nor  pretends  any  other  argument  againft  it,  than  that  this  excludes  divines, 
lawyers,  and  phylicians,  from  thofe  honors  to  which  their  parifli  clerks,  their 
Icriveners,  and  their  apothecarys,  n:iy  farriers  and  coblers  may  attain.  And  what  can 
I  help  that,  if  it  ought  neverthelcfs  lb  to  be,  for  a  reafon  which  he  cannot  anfwer? 
Nay,  it  fo  it  be  in  common  pradice  where  the  reafon  is  nothing  near  fo  itrong, 
ieeing  a  paril'h  clerk,  a  fcrivener,  an  apothecary,  nay  a  cobler  or  a  farrier,  is  not 
uncapable  of  being  of  the  common  council,  nor  yet  of  being  an  alderman  or  lord 
mayor  ot  London ;  which  neverthelcfs  that  a  divine,  a  lawyer,  or  a  pliyfician  fliould 
be,  were  abfurd  to  think.  Divines  have  a  plow  from  which  they  ought  not  to  look 
back :  they  have  above  a  tenth  of  the  territory,  with  which  they  ought  to  be  con- 
tented ;  and  more  than  all,  civil  intereft  contrafted  by  a  clergy,  corrupts  religion. 
For  lawyers,  their  praftice  and  magiftracys  are  not  only  the  moft  gainful,  but  for 
life;  and  in  a  commonwealth,  neither  is  accumulation  of  magiltracyjuft  or  equal, 
nor  the  confounding  of  executive  and  legiflative  magiftracy  fafe.  Will  Mr.  Wren 
believe  one  of  our  own  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  learnedft  of  them  upon  this  point  ? 
Veru!am  de  It  is  the  lord  Verulam  :  They,  lays  he,  who  have  written  (de  legibus)  of  lawmaking, 
tb%  ^"^"'  ^^'""^^  handPd  this  argument  as  philofophers,  or  as  lawyers.  Phikfophers  /peak  higher 
^'^'  than  will  fall  into  the  capacity  of  practice  (to  which  may  be  refer'd  Plato's  common- 
wealth. Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  with  his  own  Atlantis)  and  lawyers  being  ob- 
noxious, and  addi£ied  each  to  the  lazvs  of  their  particular  country,  have  no  freedom  nor 
fincerity  of  judgment,  but  plead  as  it  were  in  bonds.  Certainly  the  cognizance  of  thefe^ 
things  is  mcfi  properly  pertaining  to  political  perfons,  who  befl  know  what  fiends  with  hu- 
man fcciety,  what  with  the  fafety  of  the  people,  what  with  natural  equity,  with  antient 
prudence,  and  with  the  different  conftitution-  of  commonwealths.  Thefe  therfore,  by 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  natural  equity  and  good  policy^  7nay  and  ought  to  dctcrmin 
of  laws.  For  phyficums,  who  (as  fuch)  have  in  the  management  of  itate-aftairs  no 
prejudice,  if  you  open  them  the  door,  they  will  not  at  all,  or  very  rarely,  com  in  : 
whcrby  it  appears,  firft,  that  fuch  a  bar  may  in  fom  cafes  be  no  violation  of  liberty; 
and,  fecondly,  that  the  divines,  who  for  better  caufes  might  be  as  well  fatisfy'd, 
and  for  more  unanfwerable  reafons  ought  to  forbear,  yet  are  impatient,  and  give  a 
full  tcftimcny  that  their  meaning  is  not  good. 

Thus  is  the  commonwealth  by  Mr.  Wren  appos'd,  by  him  aflerted.     There 
remains   no  more  to  the  full  confutation  of  his  book,  than  to  fhew  how  the  mo- 
narchy by  him  aflerted  is  by  him  deftroy'd.     This  is  to  be  don  by  the  examination 
of  his  ninth  chapter,  which  is  the  next  of  thofe  to  which  he  refer'd  us. 
Seft.  3.  The   oppofition  made  by  Mr.  Wren  to  a  commonwealth,  and  his  pretended 

That  Ml.        aflerting  of  monarchy,  run   altogether  upon  Mr.  Hobbs's  principles,  and  in  his 
^"I^o/  ^^^^'    ^^^y  words ;   but  for  want  of  underftanding,  much  enervated  :  fo  that  Mr.  Wren"'s 
narchy  a-        whole  feat  of  arms  corns  but  to  have  given  me  a  weaker  adverfary  for  a  ftronger. 
jiiouiiis  to  the   In  foverainty,  iliys  he,  the  drffus\l  firength  of  the  multitude  is  united  in  one  perfon; 
(uljverfion  of    '•jjhich  in  a  nionarchy  is  a  natural  perfon ;   in  a  fiate,.  an  artificial  one  procreated  by  the 
w    D  07        majority  of  votes.     This  then  is  the  grand  J'ecurity  of  all  foverains,  whether  fingle  per - 
W.  L-.  99!      fo^'^  ^'^  afjemblys,  that  the  united  forces  of  their  fubjeils,  with  which  they  are  invefied, 
is  fufftcient  to  fupprefs  the  beginnings  of  j'editions.     Who  reads  Mr.  Hoeb?,  if  this  be 
news?    But  what  provifion  is  made  by  either  of  thefe  authors,  that  the  forces  of 
thefe  fubjeds   mufl:  needs  be  united  ?     Is   union  in  forces,  or  in  government,  an 
cffefl  v^heccf  tiurre  is  nQ  taufe  ?    Or  to  what  caufe  arc  v/e  to  attribute  this  certain 

union 
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union  and  grand  fecurity  ?  Why  let  there  be  fuch  a  nobility  as  may  he  a  monarch's  w.  p.  loj^ 
guard  again fi  the  people.  And  left  a  monarch  Jtand  in  need  of  another  guard  againft 
this  nobility,  let  none  of  thefe  excel  the  refi  of  his  order  in  power  or  dignity.  Which 
effeds  or  ends,  thus  commanded,  vouchlafe  not  to  acquaint  us  with  their  ways : 
Yes,  let  the  nobility  have  no  right  to  affemble  themfelves  for  eleSling  a  fuccejfor  to  the  ibid. 
monarchy.,  or  for  making  a  war  or  peace.,  or  for  nominating  the  great  minijlers  of  fiat e^ 
er  for  performing  any  other  a£i  which  by  the  -nature  of  it  is  infsp archie  from  the  f over ain 
power.  But  why  then  muft  fuch  a  nobility  be  a  guard  againft  the  people,  and  not 
rather  a  guard  for  the  people,  feeing  both  their  interefts  and  fufferings  at  this  rate 
are  the  fame,  and  include  thole  very  caufes  for  which,  in  the  barons  %yar,  the  nobi- 
lity became  incendiarys  and  leaders  of  the  people  of  England  againft  their  kings, 
and  lb  thole  wherby  their  captain  came  to  excel  the  reft  of  his  order  in  power  or 
dignity?  But  lor  this  the  prince  is  to  be  provided,  by  having  always  in  pay  a fuffi-  W.  p.  10 j^. 
tient  militia  -,  and  fom  places  of  flrength  vfhere  a  few  %iay  be  fecure  againfi  a  number. 
For  places  of  ftrength,  citadels,  or  caftles,  there  were  in  the  time  of  the  barons 
wars  more  than  fom  ;  yet  were  they,  as  to  this  purpofe,  none.  But  a  militia  is  one 
thing,  and  a  fufficient  militia  is  another ;  where  the  government  coniifts  of  a  nobi- 
lity and  of  a  people,  what  fufficient  part  of  the  property  or  revenue  of  the  territory 
can  there  remain  to  the  prince,  wherby  to  have  always  in  pay  fuch  a  militia,  as  may 
be  fufficient  to  keep  the  nobility  and  the  people  from  joining,  or  to  fupprefs  them 
being  join'd  ?  If  thefe  be  fmall  armys,  the  like  may  befal  them  which  befel  thole 
of  the  kings  in  the  wars  of  the  barons.  And  if  they  be  great  armys,  the  prince 
has  not  wherwithal  to  fupport  or  content  them  ;  nay  if  he  had,  Mr.  Wren  tells  us  vv.  p.  io5. 
plainly.  That  princes  who  keep  great  armys,  as  guards  to  their  perfons  or  empires,  teach 
us  that  this  is  to  walk  upon  precipices ;  there  being  no  poffibility  of  preventing  fuch  an 
army  (fpecially  if  they  ly  fiill  without  imployment)  from  acq^uiring  an  intereji  diJlinSl 
from  that  of  the  prince.  Wherfore  (to  follow  Mr.  Wren,  and  no  other  leader,  in 
his  own  words  againft  himfelf)  this  militia  being  great,  cannot  be  fo  inftituted,  as 
to  have  no  intereft  befides  the  pay  it  receives  from  the  monarch  ;  nor  fo  as  to  have 
no  hopes  of  being  fafe  in  their  own  ftrength,  if  they  fhould  withdraw  themfelves 
from  the  fervice  and  obedience  due  to  him  :  and  being  not  great,  againft  the  whole 
order  or  orders  of  the  nobility  and  the  people  they  cannot  be  fufficient.  What 
then  remains  but  to  lay,  that  JVIr.  Wren  having  declar'd  the perfeBion  of  nionarchical  ^r^  „_  j^.; 
government  to  conftft  in  a  mixture  of  monarchy  by  a  nobility,  and  a  monarchy  by  arms, 
has  as  to  his  model  intirely  fubverted  monarchy  ?  In  this  way  of  difputing,  I  have 
rather  follow'd  my  leader  than  reafon ;  the  true  anfwer  being  that  which  was  given 
in  the  preface,  namely,  that  an  army  to  be  effectual  in  England,  muft  be  fuch  where 
the  officers  have  popular  cftates,  or  where  they  have  fuch  eftates  as  had  the  antient 
nobility :  in  the  latter  cafe,  they  make  a  king ;  in  the  former,  a  commonwealth. 
But  Mr.  W.-EN  will  have  his  own  way;  and  therfore,  to  conclude,  let  me  but 
defire  him  to  lay  his  hand  /pon  his  heirt,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  the  condition 
of  the  nobility  (to  whcfe  :Jvor  in  my  exclufion  he  pretends  a  meritorious  title) 
fharing  eminently  and  accciding  to  their  rank  with  the  people  in  the  commonwealth 
by  me  propos'd  ;  or  the  chidition  of  the  nobility  under  the  infulence  and  burden  of 
a  mercenary  army,  fhanng  equally  with  the  people  in  oppreffion  and  flavery,  or 
reviving  the  old  barons  wars  loc  new  liberty,  in  the  inonnrchy  by  him  propos'd, 
be  the  more  defirable.     And  to  fpeak  a  word  for  my  advcrfary,  we  will  fubmit  it 
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wholly  to  the  prefent  nobility,  whether  Mr.  Wren  or  I  be  lb  extravagant  in  thefe 
W.  p.  ic;.  things,  that  they  have  or  can  have  any  other  than  the  like  choice.  Yet  enters  not 
Mr.  Wren  into  defpair  of  living  to  injoy  his  JJoare  (which  ought  to  be  a  good  one) 
sf  the  felicity s  which  will  belong  to  the  fubjcSls  of  fuch  a  government.  He  looks  upon 
perfons,  but  things  are  invincible. 

The  reft  of  his  book  (to  which  The  Prerogative  of  Popular  Government  is  ftill  a 
complete  anfwer)  confifts  altogether  of  grofs  evafion  or  inveftive,  or  of  drawing  out 
of  ftory  againft  popular  prudence  fuch  imaginary  fwords  as  do  but  ftand  bent. 
To  redtify  or  ftreighten  thefe,  I  may  hereafter  prefent  him  (if  any  man  Ihall  think 
it  worth  the  while)  with  a  fuller  anfwer. 
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T  O  man  knowing  what  is  necefiary  to  the  foundation  or  being  of  a  popular 
government,  can  hope  or  expedt  the  introduftion  of  any  fuch  form,  where 
monarchy  is  not  impradricable.  They  (where  monarchy  is  imprafticable) 
who  com  firfl  to  difcover  it,  and  be  convinc'd  of  it,  if  reafon  be  not  altogether  de- 
pos'd,  are  inevitable  leaders.  Hence  it  is  that  our  commonv/ealthlmen  are  already 
renown'd  throout  this  nation  for  their  invincible  reafons,  even  by  the  confefiion  of 
their  opponents,  or  llich  as  procede  neverthelefs  in  other  ways.  But  where  feed  is 
fo  well  lown  and  rooted,  intervening  pofTenion  and  intereits  are  like  fuch  weather 
as  holding  back  the  fpring,  yet  improves  the  harveft :  commonwealthfmen  indeed 
may  have  a  cold  time  on't,  but  upon  the  commonwealth  it  muft  bellow  fermen- 
tation. Had  our  incomparable  alTcrtors  of  public  liberty  appear'd  before  a  univerfal 
eviiftion  of  tlie  necefhty  which  inforces  their  caufe,  it  muft  have  bin  thro  fuch  a  re- 
luftancy,  as  would  have  made  them  glad  to  do  things  by  halves,  which  is  the  only 
rock  to  a  rifing  commonwealth  of  Icandal,  or  of  danger  ;  the  whole  being  fuch 
againft  which  there  is  nothing  to  be  alleg'd,  and  the  half  what  may  be  eafily  con- 
futed. Thefe  tilings  confider'd,  what  appearance  is  there  but  that  it  mud  redound 
to  the  greater  advantage  of  our  commonwjalthfmen,  that  we  are  under  the  force  of 
a  prefent  humour  v/hich  abhors  the  very  name  of  a  commonwealth  .''  feeing  by  this 
means  one  ot  two  things  mull  of  neceffity  happen,  and  com  fhortly  to  public  view 
or  difcovery  :  either  that  monarchy  is  praiSticabie,  or  that  it  is  not  practicable  •,  I 
mean,  in  our  ftate  of  affairs,  or  in  this  prefent  dillribution  of  the  balance.  If  mo- 
narchy be  found  pradicable,  commonwealthfmen  are  fatisfy'd  in  their  confciences, 
and  fo  ready  in  fair  ways  to  return,  and  i'ubmit  not  only  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
fcience  fake.  But  (let  clivines  cry  Atheifm,  and  lawyers  Treafon)  if  it  be  once  dif- 
cover'd  to  common  underftanding  that  monarchy  is  impracticable,  then  in  corns  the, 
commonwealth,  not  by  halves,  but  with  all  its  tackling,  full  fail,  difplaying  its 
flreamers,  and  flourilfiing  with  top  and  topgallant. 

The  ways  wherby  it  is  at  hand  to  be  difcover'd  whether  monarchy  be  pradicable 
or  impracticable,  are  particularly  two ;  the  one  quicker,  the  othu"  (lower  :  the 
quicker  way  will  be  by  the  workmen,  the  flower  by  the  work. 

If  the  workmen,  being  willing,  be  yet  overcom  by  the  mere,  obdinacy  of  their 
matter,,  it  amounts  to  a  plain  confeffion,  that  monarchy  is  impracticable.  And  if 
tiiey  give  away  the  libertys  of  the  people,  they  are  overcom  by  the  obllinacy  of 
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the  matter  ;  for  that  is  not  their  work  :  nor  any  other  work  than  fuch  as  mufl  be 
ufelefs,  not  fo  much  in  regard  of  it  felf  (tho  that  may  be  true  enough)  as  by  the 
want  of  any  other  fecurity  than  what  the  prince  had  before,  that  is,  an  army. 
And  fuch  an  army,  which  ibr  fecurity  is  as  good  as  none  at  all,  nay  the  very  con- 
Art  of  law-  trary,  as  has  bin  fliewn  already:  nor  to  be  alter'd  with  better  fuccefs  than  theirs, 
giving,p.4o6.  who  became  princes  in  Grecian  and  Sicilian  ftates. 

But  if  the  workmen  give  not  away  the  libertys  of  the  people,  then  muft  they  fo 
limit  their  prince,  that  he  can  in  no  manner  invade  thofe  libertys  ;  and  this  by  any 
other  means  than  the  full  and  perfedl  introdudtion  of  a  well-order'd  commonwealth, 
they  will  find  to  be  utterly  impoflible  :  fo  either  way  they  are  overcom  by  the  mere 
obftinacy  of  their  matter. 

If  thro  fom  fecret  didtat  (as  when  the  fenat  of  Rome  was  conviva  cxfaris)  or  a  haft 
to  make  riddance,  this  be  not  perceiv'd  by  the  workmen,  it  will  be  but  the  more 
perceivable  by  the  work  when  it  corns  to  wearing  or  in  praftice  ;  and  the  flaws  or 
grievances  being  found  infupportable,  the  next  parlament,  thro  the  mere  want  of 
any  other  remedy,  mull  introduce  a  commonwealth. 

GOOD,  and  egregioiijly  prophetical !  But  what  fay  you  for  all  this,  if  we  have  a 
houfe  of  peers,  and  that  even  for  the  Lord's  fake,  there  being  no  other  way  to  fecure  li- 
berty of  confcience  ?  Why  I  fay,  if  we  have  a  houfe  of  peers,  it  muft  be  a  houfe  of 
old  peers,  or  a  houfe  of  new  peers,  or  a  houfe  of  the  one  and  the  other.  More- 
over I  fay,  let  it  be  which  way  you  will,  fuch  a  houfe  may  at  fom  time,  or  for  fom 
reafon,  be  perfonally  affected  to  liberty  of  confcience  -,  but  is  a  conflitution  in  it 
il'lf  naturally  averfe,  and  contrary  to  liberty  of  confcience,  and  therfore  can  be  no 
Itcurity  to  the  fame,  whether  the  lords  be  fpiritual,  or  temporal,  or  partiperpale. 

Lords  fpiritual  are  infpir'd  with  a  third  eftate,  or  fliare  of  a  realm,  which  gives 
no  toleration  to  any  religion,  but  that  only  aflerting  this  point,  which  is  monarchy. 
Setting  this  oracle,  and  fom  like  reafons  of  ftate  afide,  we  may  think  that  every 
Ibverainty  (as  fuch)  has  liberty  of  confcience:  this  a  king  having,  cannot  give; 
and  a  people  having,  will  not  lo!e.  For  liberty  of  confcience  is  in  truth  a  kind  of 
ftate,  wherin  a  man  is  his  own  prince  :  but  a  houle  of  peers  fcts  up  another  prince  ; 
it  cannot  ftand  without  r.  king.  If  the  balance  be  in  the  lords,  as  before  Henry 
the  Seventh,  yet  muft  they  have  a  king  to  unite  them,  and  by  whom  to  adminifter 
their  government;  and  if  the  balance  be  not  in  the  lords,  they  ftand  or  fall  with 
the  king,  as  the  houfe  of  peers  in  the  long  parlament,  and  the  king  falling,  their 
government  devolves  to  the  people.  Again,  a  houfe  of  peers  having  the  over- 
balance, fignifys  fomthing ;  in  v.'hich  cafe  it  has  not  bin  known  to  be  for  liberty  of 
confcience:  and  not  having  the  overbalance, -fignifys  nothing;  in  which  cafe  it 
cannot  fecure  the  liberty  of  confcience.  Thus  a  houfe  of  peers,  whether  fomthing 
or  nothing,  is  no  way  tor  the  liberty  of  confcience  ;  but  every  way  fur  a  king:  and 
a  king  is  a  defender  of  the  faith.  The  faith  wherof  a  king  is  defender,  muft  be 
that  which  is,  or  he  fhall  call  his  own  faith ;  and  this  faith  it  concerns  his  crown 
and  dignity,  that  he  defend  againft  all  other  faiths.  True  it  is,  that  a  king  for  a 
ftep  to  a  throne,  may  ule  what  is  readieft  at  hand  :  othcrwile  where  there  is  liberty 
of  confcience,  to  alTert  civil  liberty  by  Scripture  can  be  no  atheifm  ;  which  lames  a 
prince  of  one  arm.  But  where  liberty  of  confcience  is  not  at  all,  or  not  perfei'l', 
divines,  who  (for  the  greater  part)  are  no  fair  huntfmeii,  but  love  dearly  to  be 
poaching  or  clubbing  with  the  fecular  arm  (tho  if  we,  who  defire  no  fuch  advan- 
tages, might  profecute  them  for  abufing  Scripture,  as  they  have  don  this  thoufand 
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years,  to  all  the  ends,  intents,  and  purpofes  of  monarchy,  they  would  think  it  a 
hard  cafe)  divines,  I  iay,  not  only  brand  the  aflertors  of  civil  liberty  with  Atheifm, 
but  are  fom  of  them  ftudious  in  contrivances,  and  quaint  in  plots  to  give  a  check 
or  remove  to  this  or  that  eminent  patriot,  by  the  like  pretences  or  charges  ;  which 
fucceding  accordingly  by  the  power  of  a  parlament,  they  may  at  length  com  to 
have  a  parlament  in  their  p^iwer.  Where  there  is  no  liberty  of  confcience,  there 
can  be  no  civil  liberty ;  and  where  there  is  no  civil  liberty,  there  can  be  no  fecurity 
to  liberty  of  conl'cience  :  but  a  houie  of  peers  is  not  only  a  necefTIiry,  but  a  declar'd 
check  U{3on  civil  liberty  :  therfcre  ic  can  be  no  fecurity  to  liberty  of  confcience. 
And  lb  much  for  this  particular. 

Now  to  make  upon  the  other  parts  propos'd,  and  in  a  mere  civil  fenfe,  fom 
farther  conjefture. 

When  a  houfe  of  peers  fets  up  a  houfe  of  commons,  as  in  the  barons  wars,  they 
will  govern  the  commons  well  enough  for  their  own  purpofe,  and  not  feldom  the 
king  too. 

But  we  are  to  fpeak  of  a  thing  witliout  any  example,  a  houfe  of  peers  fet  up  by 
a  houfe  of  commons  ;  nor,  in  the  want  of  example,  are  we  thought  worthy  by  our 
adverfarys  to  be  furnifh'd  with  reafon  :  fo  the  guidance  of  our  diicourfe  upon  this 
point  is  committed  to  mother  wit,  a  notable  gofTip,  but  not  fo  good  a  politician. 

Nevertheliiss,  if  this  h  ufe  confifts  of  old  peerage  only,  wc  have  direftion 
enough  to  knov/  how  that  will  be  ;  for  either  the  fingle  pei  ion,  or  the  commons 
will  be  predominant  in  the  government:  if  tlie  commons  be  lb,  then  it  will  be 
with  the  peers,  as  it  was  before  their  laH  feclulion  •,  that  is,  while  they  do  as  the 
commons  would  have  them,  they  may  fit;  otherwife  they  are  lent  home.  And  if 
the  fingle  perfon  be  predominant,  it  can  be  no  otherwife  than  by  an  army  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  old  peers  being  not  in  arms,  nor  having  any  help  that  way,  are  as  m.uch 
under  the  yoke  as  the  commons.  By  which  it  may  be  apparent,  that  it  is  the  great 
intereft  of  the  prefent  peerage,  that  there  be  a  well-order'd  commonwealth  :  other- 
wife  the  commons  being  in  bondage,  the  lords,  whom  that  lead  bccoms,  are  but 
equal  with  them  :  and  being  free,  the  lords  are  not  the  head,  but  at  the  foot  of 
them  -,  wheras  in  an  equal  commonwealth,  that  the  nobility  be  not  at  the  head,  or 
have  not  the  leading,  is  quite  contrary  to  all  reaibn  and  experience. 

Jf  the  houfe  confiils  of  new  peers  only,  it  muft  confift  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
army  -,  which  immediatly  divides  the  government  into  two  diltind:  governments  : 
the  one  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  whole  foundation  is  the  body  of  the  people  ;  the 
other  in  the  houfe  of  peers,^  whole  foundation  is  the  army.  Tiiis  army  if  it  remains 
firm  to  the  peers,  they  not  only  command  the  commons,  but  make  and  unmake 
kings  as  they  pleafe  •,  or  as  ambitious  partys  and  perfons  among  themfelves  are  di- 
ligent or  fortunat :  but  if  the  army  (as  is  mod  and  more  than  moil  likely)  coms  off 
to  the  commons,  the  peers  are  nothing,  and  the  com.mons  introduce  a  common- 
wealth. 

If  the  houfe  confifts  of  new  peers  and  old,  the  old  peers  while  they  like  it,  are 
cyphers  to  new  figures  -,  and  when  they  like  it  not,  may  go  home  again  :  nor 
whether  they  ftay  or  go,  is  this  cafe  fo  different  from  the  former,  as  to  be  any 
greater  obftrudion  to  a  commonwealth. 

To  hate  the  very  name  of  a  commonwealth,  or  not  to  fee  that  England  can  be  no 
other,  is  as  if  men  were  not  in  earneft.  It  is  afk'd  of  the  commons  what  the  pror 
teftor  (hall  be,  and  he  can  be  nothing  but  what  they  will.     It  is  afl<'d  of  the 
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commons  what  the  other  houf(?  fhall  be,  and  it  can  be  nothing  but  what  the  com- 
mons will.  The  commons  are  afk'd  whofe  the  army,  whole  tne  militia,  whofe  the 
negative  vote  is  -,  nor  can  thefe  be  otherwife  determin'd  than  as  they  pleale.  The 
commons  are  aflc'd  whether  they  will  make  fuch  a  war,  whether  they  will  pay  fuch 
a  debt,  whether  they  will  advance  fuch  a  fum ;  all  which  are  intirely  at  their  dif- 
cretion  :  therfore  adiually  and  pofitively  England  is  a  commonwealth.  Nay,  and 
that  there  remain  not  the  leaft  doubt,  whether  it  be  fafe  for  any  man  to  fliy  thus 
much,  the  prefent  government  has  either  no  legal  denomination  at  all,  or  is  legally 
denominated  the  commonwealth  :  the  queftion  of  the  future  ftate  of  it  coms  not 
one  whit  upon  the  matter,  which  is  already  granted,  but  upon  the  form  only.  A 
commonwealth  for  the  matter  makes  it  felf ;  and  where  they  will  not  bertow  upon  it 
the  form  necelTary,  fails  not  of  coming  to  ruin,  or,  at  leaft,  t  difgracc  the  work- 
men :  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  pioully,  a  commonwealth  is  not  made  by 
men,  but  by  God ;  and  they  who  refill  his  holy  will,  are  weapons  that  cannot 
profper. 

Feb.  20. 
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VALERIUS  and  PUBLICOLA: 

OR,   THE 

TRUE       FORM 

O  F    A 

POPULAR  COMMONWEALTH 

EXTRACTED 

EX    PURIS    NATURALIBUS; 

^os  perdere  vult  Jupiter,  hos  detnentat  prius. 


TO     THE    READER. 

THE  way  of  dialog  being  not  faithfully  managed,  is  of  all  other  the  moft  fraudu- 
lent ;  but  being  faithfully  manag'd,  is  the  clear  eft  and  moft  effectual  for  conveying 
a  man's  fenfe  into  the  underftanding  of  his  reader.  There  is  nothing  in  this  worlds 
next  the  favor  of  God,  I  fo  much  defire  as  to  be  familiarly  underftood ;  which  becaufe 
great  men  have  thought  below  them,  has  prov'd  hitherto  but  the  ruin  of  themfelves,  and 
the  detriment  of  the  public  :  for  which  reafon,  having  try'd  all  other  means,  I  now  add 
this.  My  work,  if  I  be  not  given  over  to  utter  blindnefs,  is  the  fame  with,  or  near  eft, 
that  of  the  nation  -,  and  the  work  of  the  nation  being  not  underftood.,  is  in  extreme  danger 
of  utter  ruin. 


Valerius. 

DEAREST  PuBi  icoLA,  how  have  I  long'd  to  meet  you,  and  in  the  favor- 
able filence  of  this  long  walk  ! 

Publicola. 
What  has  my  noble  friend  Valerius  to  command  his  faithful  fervant  ?' 
Val.  Why  really,  notwithftanding  the  tumult  of  thefc  extravagant  changes,  your 
laft  difcourle  had  fo  much  of  my  attention  then,  and  has  had  fuch  a  digeftion  with 
me  fince,  that  I  feel  it  running  in  my  veins. 

Pub.  Do  you  find  in  that  any  tcmtation  to  the  buckling  on  of  high-fhoon  ? 
Val.  My  thoughts,  Publicola,  are  quite  of  another  (train;  fomtimes  I  fancy  I 
fee  England  grafbing  at  empire,  like  Rome  it  felf. 

Pub. 
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Pub.  Why  then  Vai.er.ius,  my  difcourfes  are  not  fuch  as  they  fay,  there  run. 
nothing  of  chtm  in  your  vcins^  that  has  inibas'd  your  noble  blood. 

Val  The  heraldry  of  them  is  of  as  high  a  pitch  as  the  policy ;  but  I  would  have 
them  be  a  little  lower  in  fom  things. 

Pub.  What  are  thofe  ? 

Val.  The  vulgar  complain'of  you,  that  you  are  too  learn'd. 

Pub.  1  thought  it  was  not  you,  Valerius. 

Vd.  For  all  that,  I  could  be  contented  to  fee  you  raife  your  ftrudlure  by  your 
'  own  Itrength,  and  without  the  help  of  other  authors. 

Pub.  That  I  dare  fay  you  may,  when  you  pleafe. 

Val.  I  muft  fee  it  then,  before  I  lofe  the  covert  of  thefe  reverend  elms. 

Pub.  You  take  care  that  the  building  fhould  be  well  lituated  ;  and  for  the  foun- 
dation, I  may  prefume  by  what  has  already  pals'd  between  you  and  me,  that  we  are 
long  fince  agreed. 

Pal.  That  the  threefold  balance,  or  diftribution  of  property  is  the  caufe  of  the 
triple  way  of  government,  I  fully  confent  with  you  ;  as  alfo,  that  the  balance  now 
in  England  is  in  the  people  plainly,  and  exclufively  both  of  a  king  and  lords. 

Pub.  You  are  n>.t  of  them  that  grant  this,  and  then  afk  which  way  a  common- 
wealth fliould  be  introduc'd  in  England. 

Val.  Why  truly  yes ;  feeing  not  only  the  people  are  fo  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  means,  but  their  leaders  fo  averfe  to  it. 

Pub.  Think  you  that  a  plant  grows  the  worfe  for  not  underftanding  the  manner  of 
its  vegetation  ? 

Val.  A  plant  is  not  a  free  agent  -,  but  among  men  who  are  free  agents,  the  in- 
trodu6tion  of  government  feems  to  be  arbitrary. 

Pub.  What,  where  there  is  no  more  than  Hobfon\  choice,  this  or  none  ? 

Val.  It  is  true,  that  if  they  can  have  nothing  elfe,  they  muft  at  length  have  a 
commonwealth ;  but  tho  they  can  have  nothing  elfe  to  be  holding,  yet  they  will  be 
trying  other  things. 

Pub.  There  is  all  the  mifcliief. 

Val.  And  enough  to  ruin  the  nation. 

Pub.  To  hurt  it  very  fore,  but  not  to  ruin  it ;  nor  yet  to  evade  a  commonwealth, 
except  they  expcfe  us  to  foren  invafion. 

Val.  I  ?.m  glad  of  your  confidence. 

Pub.  You  may  let  it  pals  for  confidence,  if  you  pleafe  ;  but  if  there  be  no  other 
way  except  that  only  of  invafion,  wherby  the  prefent  balance  can  receive  a  change 
ludden  enough  to  admit  of  any  other  form,  the  reafon  why  we  muft  have  a  com- 
monwealth is  coercive. 

Val.  And  putting  the  cafe  it  be  the  v^/ill  of  God  to  defend  us  from  foren  invafion, 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  tliey  fee  at  home  the  coercivenefs  of  this  reafon,  or,  which  is 
all  one,  that  all  power  is  in  and  from  the  people  ? 

Pub.  Good  Valerius,  how  long  is  it  fince  this  was  both  feen  and  declar'd  in 
parlament  ? 

Val.  Perliaps  a.s  they  meant,  it  might  be  admitted  as  a  principle  even  in  mo- 
narchy. 

Pub.  This  with  your  pardon  you  will  revoke,  feeing  you  well  remember  that  this 
their  declaration  of  power  in  the  people,  has  bin  excl,ufive  of  king  and  lords,  and 
that  in  exprefs  terms. 

7  Val 
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Val.  But  in  this  they  related  not  at  all  to  the  diftribiition  of  property. 

Puh.  Why  then,  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  between  the  growing  of  a  plant 
and  of  a  commonwealth,  as  you  thought  j  feeing  a  commonwealth  knowing  as  little, 
dos  no  lefs. 

Val.  This  of  all  others  is  to  me  a  confideration  fulleft  of  comfort. 

Puh.  It  will  in  time  precede  accordingly,  thro  a  mere  necefiity  of  nature,  or  by 
feeling;  but  your  defire,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  know  how  it  fliould  be  rationally  intro- 
duc'd,  or  by  feeing,  and  that  with  more  eafe  and  greater  fpeed. 

Val.  If  it  might  pleafe  God,  I  would  live  to  have  my  ihare  of  it,  tho  I  fear  I 
never  Ihall. 

Pub.  You  carve  for  yourfelf  ill :  for  by  hope  a  man  injoys  even  that  which  he 
never  coms  to  attain  j  and  by  fear  he  is  depriv'd  even  of  that  which  he  corns  not 
to  lofe. 

Val.  I  muft  confefs  that  our  army  has  it  now  in  their  power  to  introduce  a  com- 
monwealth. 

Puh.  And  there  is  no  other  aftion  in  their  power  that  can  excufe  them. 

Val.  Putting  the  cafe  they  would  hearken  to  you,  what  courfe  would  you 
advife  ? 

Puh.  The  fame  I  have  advis'd  over  and  over. 

Val.  As  how  ? 

Puh.  As  how !  is  that  yet  a  queftion .''  let  them  divide  the  territory  into  fifty 
equal  parts. 

Val.  They  will  never  make  a  new  divifion. 

Pub.  Why  then  they  fhall  never  have  an  equal  commonwealth. 

Val.  What  ill  luck  is  this,  that  the  firft  llep  fhould  be  fo  difficult  ? 

Pub.  You  i'peak  as  if  never  any  territory  had  bin  divided,  wht-ras  there  is  none 
that  has  not  -,  and  furveyors  will  tell  you,  it  is  a  work  to  be  perfectly  perform'd  in 
two  months,  and  with  eafe. 

Val.  Putting  the  cafe  this  were  don,  what  is  next  ? 

Puh.  Tlie  next  is,  that  the  commonwealth  were  complete. 

Val.  Say  you  fo  .''   this  indeed  makes  amends  :   but  how  ? 

Puh.  With  no  more  addition,  than  that  the  people  in  every  diflinft  divifion  eled 
annually  two  knights  and  feven  deputys. 

Val.  I  dare  fay  the  people  would  never  flick  at  this. 

Pub.  Not  flicking  at  this,  they  of  their  own  power  have  inftituted  the  two  great 
afTemblys,  of  which  every  commonwealth  confifts. 

Val.  But  in  advifing  thefe  things,  you  muft  advife  men  fo  that  they  may  under- 
ftand  them. 

Puh.  Valerius,  could  1  as  eafily  have  advis'd  men  how  to  underftand,  as  what 
to  do,  there  had  bin  a  commonwealth  ere  this. 

Val.  Com,  I  will  have  you  try  fomthing  of  this  kind,  and  begin  upon  fom  known 
principle,  as  this.  All  power  is  in  the  people. 

Pub.  Content.  But  the  diffufive  body  of  the  people  (at  leafl  in  a  territory  of 
this  extent)  can  never  exercife  any  power  at  all. 

Val.  That  is  certain. 

Pub.  Hence  is  the  necelTity  of  fom  form  of  government. 

Val. 
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Val.  That  is,  the  people  of  themfelves  being  in  a  natural  incapacity  of  exercifing 
power,  muft  be  brought  into  fom  artificial  or  political  capacity  of  cxerciling  the 
ianne. 

Pub.  Right.     Now  this  may  be  don  three  ways  ;  as  firft,  by  a  fingle  perfon — 

Val.  How! 

Pub.  Nay,  I  am  not  likely  to  trouble  you  much  upon  this  point :  but  as  you  were 
intimating  juft  now,  there  are  royalifts  who  derive  the  original  right  of  monarchy 
from  the  confent  of  the  people. 

Val.  There  are  fo. 

Pub.  And  thefe  hold  the  king  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but  tiie  reprefenter  of  the 
people  and  their  power. 

Val.  As  the  Twc. 

Pub.  Yes,  as  the  Tiirc. 

Vol.  The  people's  power  at  that  rate  coms  to  the  people's  flavery. 

Pub.  You  fay  right  •,  and  fo  it  may  at  other  rates  too. 

Val.  As  how  ? 

Pub.  Why,  as  I  was  about  to  fay,  the  power  of  the  people  may  be  politicaliy 
brought  into  cxercife  three  ways :  by  a  fingle  perfon;  by  an  affembly  confifting  of 
a  few  ;  or  by  an  aflfembly  confifting  of  many.  ^ 

Val.  Or  by  a  mixture. 

Pub.  Nay,  I  pray  let  that  alone  yet  a  while :  for  which  way  foever  you  go,  it 
muft  com  at  length  to  fom  mixture,  feeing  the  fingle  perfon  you  nam'd  but  now, 
without  his  divan  or  council  to  debate  and  propofe  to  him,  v/ould  make  but  bad 
■work  even  for  himfelf.  But  as  the  government  coms  to  be  pitch'd  fundamentally 
upon  one  of  thefe  three,  fo  it  differs  not  only  in  name,  but  in  nature. 

Val.  I  apprehend  you,  as  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 

Pub.  Nay,  you  are  out  with  your  learning,  when  you  have  forbidden  it  me. 
But  in  countrys  where  there  is  not  a  nobility  fufficiently  balanc'd  or  inrich'd,  there 
can  be  none  of  your  ariftocracy  ;  and  yet  there  may  (as  long  as  it  will  laft)  be  a  go- 
vernment in  a  few. 

Val.  What  call  you  that  ? 

Pub.  Nay,  what  Aay  you  ? 

Val.  Com,  it  is  oligarchy  :  when  all  is  don,  fom  words  of  art  we  muft  ufe. 

Pub.  I  thought  you  would  com  to  it ;  and  yet  feeing  I  have  promis'd,  I  will  be 
fparing.  But  with  your  pardon,  you  have  diforder'd  my  difcourfe,  or  by  this  time 
I  had  fliew'd,  that  if  the  power  of  the  people  be  committed  to  a  fingle  perfon,  the 
common  intereft  is  fubmitted  to  that  of  a  family;  and  if  it  be  committed  to  a  few, 
it  is  fubmitted  to  the  intereft  of  a  few  familys. 

Val,  Which,  fo  many  times  as  they  are  more  than  one,  is  fo  many  times  worfe 
than  monarchy. 

Pub.  I  am  not  forry  that  you  are  of  that  mind.  For  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
commonwealth,  or,  as  you  fay,  democracy  in  nature,  if  it  be  not  pitch'd  upon  a 
numerous  afiembly  of  the  people. 

Val.  What  call  you  numerous  ? 

Pub.  Why  an  affembly  fuch  for  number  as  can  neither  go  upon  the  intereft  of 
one  fingle  perfon  or  family,  nor  the  intereft  of  a  few  perfons  or  familys. 

Val.  How  will  you  conftitute  fuch  an  afl"embly  .'' 

Pub, 
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Pub.  Commonwealths,  for  the  conftitution  of  their  popular  aflemblys,  have 
had  two  ways.  The  firft  by  inrolling  all  their  citizens,  and  ftating  the  quorum  in 
fiich  fort,  that  all  to  and  above  the  ftated  number  repairing  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed,  are  impower'd  to  give  the  vote  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 

Val.  The  Athenian  quorum  was  fix  thoufand  ;  which  towards  the  latter  end  of 
that  commonwealth  came  to  five. 

Pub.  So,  fo,  you  may  quote  authors  :  but  you  may  remember  alfo,  that  Afhens 
was  a  fmall  commonwealth. 

Val.  How  many  would  you  advife  for  England? 

Pub,  Put  the  cufe  .  fliould  fay,  ten  thoufand  ? 

Val.   They  will  laugh  at  you. 

Pub.  What  can  I  help  that .''  or  how  many  would  you  advife  ? 

Val.   1  v/ould  not  go  above  five  thoufand. 

Pub.  Mark  you  then :  they  only  that  are  neareft  would  com  ;  and  fo  the  city  of 
London  would  give  law  to  the  whole  nation. 

Val.  Why  really  that  fame  now  is  clear  -,  but  would  there  be  lefs  danger  of  it,  in 
cafe  you  ftated  your  quorum  at  ten,  at  twenty,  or  tho  it  were  at  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  thoufand  .'' 

Pub.  No :  for  which  caufe,  as  to  England,  it  is  a  plain  cafe,  that  this  is  no  way 
for  the  inftitution  of  a  popular  affembly. 

Val.  Which  wiy  then  ? 

Pub.  For  England  there  is  no  way  but  by  reprefentative,  to  be  maSe  to  rife 
equally  and  methodically  by  ftated  eledions  of  the  people  throout  the  whole 
nation. 

Val.  Needs  this  to  be  fo  numerous  as  the  other  ? 

Pub.  No. 

Val.  Why? 

Pub.  Becaufe  it  is  not  obnoxious  to  a  party,  to  any  certain  rank,  or  fuch  as  are 
fooneft  tpon  the  fpur,  or  that  make  leaft  account  of  their  pains  or  of  their  mony.  '    • 

Val.  Will  you  be  fo  curious  ? 

Pub.  Do  you  think  this  a  curiofity  ?  how  elfe  will  you  avoid  improvement  in  the 
intereft  of  the  better  fort,  to  the  detriment  of  thofe  of  meaner  rank  ;  or  in  the  in- 
tereft  of  t'ae  few,  to  the  detriment  of  that  of  the  many  .-' 

Val.  But  even  this  way  there  is  danger  of  that  foul  beaft  the  oligarchy. 

Pub.  Look  about  you.  The  parlamcnt  declares  all  power  to  be  in  the  people  ; 
is  that  in  the  better  fort  only  ? 

Val.  Stay  ;  the  king  was  to  obfei-ve  leges  &  conftitutiones  quas  valgus  elegerit : 
that  "julgus  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  parlament ;  and  the  parlament  confifted  wholly 
of  the  better  fort. 

Pub.   it  is  true  ■,  but  then  that  commonwealth  afted  in  all  things  accordingly. 

Val.  It  was,  you  will  fay,  no  democracy. 
Pub.  And  will  you  fay  it  was  ? 

Vcd.  No  truly :  yet  this  deriv'd  in  part  from  the  free  eleftion  of  the  people. 

Pub.  How  free  ?  feeing  the  people,  then  under  lords,  dar'd  not  to  elcft  otherwife 
than  as  pleas'd  thofe  lords. 

Val.  Somthing  of  that  is  true  -,  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  people,  not  under 
lords,  v/ill  yet  be  moft  addicted  to  the  better  fort. 
Pub.  That  is  certain. 

M  m  m  Val 
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Fa!.  How  then  will  you  prevent  the  like  in  your  inftitution  ? 

Pui>.  You  fhall  fee  prefently.  The  difFufive  body  of  the  people,  in  which  the 
power  is,  and  is  declar'd  to  be,  confifts  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lower  fort : 
wherfore  their  reprefentative,  to  rife  naturally,  and  to  be  exaftly  comprehenfive  of 
the  common  intereft,  mull  confift  alfo  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  lower  fort. 

I'al.  Of  what  number  will  you  have  this  reprefentative  ? 

Pui    Suppoie  a  thoufand,  or  therabout. 

Val.  What  proportion  will  you  have  the  meaner  fort  in  it  to  hold  to  the  better  ? 

Pub.  Suppolc  about  fix  to  four. 

p'af.  How  will  you  order  it,  that  it  fliall  be  fo  conftituted  ? 

Puk  Why  thus :  let  the  people  in  every  precmft  or  fhire  at  eledion  chufe  four 
under  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in  lands,  goods,  or  mony,  together  with  three  at 
or  above  that  proportion. 

FcJ.  I  fee  not  bat  this  reprefentative  muft  be  exaft. 

Pulf.  It  is  yet  none  at  all ;  that  is,  unlefs  you  prefume  changes ;  for  one  thou- 
fand, without  change  governing  the  whole  people,  amounts  n>.uu^r  to  a  reprefea- 
tative  nor  to  a  commonwealth,  but  corns  ftill  to  your  hard  name. 

Fal.  How  do  you  order  your  changes  ? 

Pul/.  By  annual  election  of  one  third  part  for  three  years. 

Fal.  So  that  every  year  one  third  part  of  yaur  alfembly  falls  out  of  it,  and  a 
new  third «part  at  the  fame  time  enters  into  the  fame. 

Pul^.  Even  fo. 

Fell.  This  caufes  the  reprefentative  to  be  perpetually  extant. 

Pulf.  It  dos  fo  :  but  to  rcfpit  that  a  little,  I  Ihjuld  be  glad,  before  I  ftir  farther, 
to  know  which  way  the  vote  of  a  reprefentative  thus  conftituted,  can  go  one  hair's 
breadth  befide  the  common  and  public  intereft  of  the  whole  difFufive  body  of  the 
people. 

Fal,  No  wpy  in  the  earth  that  I  can  imagin,  except  thro  ignorance. 

Puk  No  human  ordinance  is  inialliblc  ;  and  what  is  don  thro  mere  ignorance  or 
miftake  at  one  time,  will  be  found  and  amended  at  another. 

Fal.  A  thoufand  men,  and  fix  to  four  of  the  lower  fort  perpetually  extant !  this 
muft  be  a  grievous  charge  to  the  moft  of  them  ;  it  will  be  hard  to  bring  tliem,  and 
impoffible  to  hold  them  together. 

Pub.  Upon  fuch  as  are  eieded  and  com  not,  confiderable  fines  muft  be  levy'd  ; 
and  fuch  as  com  and  ftay  together  muft  have  good  falarys. 

Fal.  Salarys  to  fo  many  !   what  will  that  com  to  .'' 

Puk  Not,  with  the  reft  of  the  commonwealth,  to  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
a  year. 

Fal,  Why  ''  the  kings  have  rarely  had  above  fix. 

Pub.  And  did  England  ever  grudg  them  any  part  of  that  proportion  ^ 

Fal.  1  muft  confcfs  the  quarrel  grew  when  they  would  not  be  contented  with  fo- 
little. 

Puh.  Now  if  England  never  did,  nor  needed  grudg  a  king  fix  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  fpent  among  courtiers^  why  fhould  we  imagin  fhe  ftiould 
grudg  a  commonwealth  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  to  be  fpent  among 
magiftrats  ? 

Fal.  But  parlamentmen  have  taken  nothing. 

Pub.  Have  the  people  given  nothing  ? 

Val 
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Val.  That  was  for  the  maintenance  of  armys. 

Pub.  And  whether  had  you  rather  maintain  armys  or  magiftrats  ? 

Val.  But  putting  the  cafe  that  this  affembly  needed  not  to  be  perpetually  extant, 
this  charge  in  the  whole  or  in  the  far  greater  part  might  be  abated. 

Pub.  1  cannot  tell :  for  how  often  think  you  fit  that  this  aflembly  fliould 
convene  ? 

Val,  Parlaments  at  mofl  met  not  above  once  a  year. 

Pub.  If  they  had  bin  perpetually  extant,  there  would  have  bin  no  king. 

Val.  No  truly,  except  in  name  only. 

Pub.  Therfore  the  popular  aflembly  in  a  commonwealth  ought  not  to  be  per- 
petually extant. 

Val.  To  the  end,  you  will  fay,  that  there  may  be  fom  king. 

Pub.  Mock  not :  or  what  other  guard  of  liberty  is  there  in  any  commonwealth^ 
but  the  popular  aflembly  ? 

Val.  Com,  let  them  aflemble  twice  a  year  upon  their  ordinary  guard. 

Pub.  And  what  if  there  be  an  extraordinary  occafion  ? 

Val.  Then,  as  often  as  there  is  any  iuch  occafion. 

Pub.  How  much  will  this  abate  of  their  neceflliry  charge,  or  of  the  falarys  ?  and 
how  much  better  were  it  for  a  reprefentative  to  lead  the  life  of  flatefmen  than  of 
carriers  ? 

Val.  Com.monwealths,  whofe  aflemblys  have  bin  of  the  former  kind,  have  call'd 
them  no  otherwife  than  at  fl:ated  times,  or  upon  extraordinary  occafions. 

Pub.  But  then  their  aflemblys  were  not  equal  reprcfentatives,  but  confifted  of 
fuch  as  being  next  at  hand  were  fl:ill  ready  upon  any  occafion. 

Val.  That  makes  indeed  a  confiderable  difference :  but  were  this  reprefentative 
always  extant,  I  cannot  fee  but  it  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

Pub.  And  in  cafe  it  be  not  always  extant,  you  imagin  that  it  may  have  fom- 
thins  to  do. 

V^al.  Yes. 

Pub.  Then  whether  gos  it  better  with  the  commonwealth  when  the  reprefentative 
has  fomthing  to  do,  or  when  it  has  nothing  to  do  ? 

Val.  This  is  very  quaint. 

Pub.  No  truly  Valerius,  it  is  plain,  that  the  guard  of  liberty  perpetually  ex- 
tant, in  doing  nothing  muft  do  much  -,  and  not  perpetually  extant,  in  doing  much 
may  do  nothing. 

Val.  I  am  afraid  that  having  nothing  to  do,  they  will  make  work. 

Pub.  Such  I  warrant  you-  as  tlie  parlament  and  the  army  made  the  ot.her  day. 

P'^al.  Nay,  I  am  not  fo  wide.  A  civil  council  and  a  {landing  army  m.uft  needs 
have  interelts  much  more  diftind  than  two  civil  a.flemblys  ;  and  where  there  is  not 
a  iiice  caufe,  I  know  well  enough  there  cannot  be  the  like  efteft. 

Pub.  I  fhall  defire  no  more,  than  that  you  will  hold   to  this;  and   then  tell  me. 
what  difputes  theje  us'd   to  be  between  the  fenat  of  Venice  and  the  great  coujicii, 
which  is  perpetually  extant,  and  confiits  of  about  two  thoufand. 

Val.  Nay,  certain  it  is,  that  between  thofe  two  there  never  was  any  difpute  at 
all. 

Pub.  Then  tell  me  for  what  caufe  fucii  a  thing  fliould  any  more  happen  between 
the  aflemblys  propos'd ;  or,  according  to  your  own  rule,  from  like  caufes  expert 
like  effeiSls. 
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Fal.  You  put  me  to  it. 

Pub.  Nay,  it  is  you  that  put  me  to  it ;  for  you  will  be  prefuming  that  this 
affemhly  can  have  nothing  to  do,  before  we  com  to  confider  what  are  their  proper 
bufineffes  and  functions. 

Val.  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  what  are  thofe  ? 

Pub.  "Why  lurely  no  fmall  matters;  for  in  every  commonwealth  truly  popular, 
it  is  infeparable  from  the  aiTembly  of  the  people  that  firll  they  wholly  and  only 
have  the  right  of  refult  in  all  matters  of  lawgiving,  of  making  peace  and  war,  and 
in  levying  nen  and  mony  :  lecondly.  That  the  ultimat  rellilt  in  judicature  ly  to 
them :  and  thirdly.  That  they  have  right  to  call  to  account,  and  to  punilh  their 
magillrats  for  all  matters  of  maladminiftration  of  government. 

Val.  I  aflure  you  this  muft  amount  to  a  great  deal  of  bufmefs. 

Pub.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  fom  commonwealths  the  popular  aflembly  by  this 
means  has  bin  perpetually  imploy'd. 

Val.  And  lb  I  think  it  might  be  in  England. 

Pub.  It  might ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would.    However,  if  it  be  in  the  undoubted 
right  of  the  popular  aflembly  to  procede  againft  their  magiltrats  for  maladminiftra- 
tion, would  you  leave  it  upon  the  hand  of  thofe  magiftrats,  whether  this  repre-, 
'  Tentative  fliould  aflfemble  or  no  ? 

Val.  Com,  you  have  faid  enough,  it  were  not  prudent :  but  as  to  the  matter  of 
appeals,  it  is  certain  that  in  Ifrael  the  ultimat  refort  was  to  the  fanhedrim  or  70 
elders. 

Pub.  1  know  it  very  well :  neverthelefs  you  fhall  find  that  the  congregation  judg'd 
Benjamin ;  and  if  you  mark  the  appeal  to  the  70  elders,  you  lliall  find  that  it  was 
not  an  appeal  of  the  party  for  relief,  but  of  the  judges  in  inferior  courts  for  further 
light  and  diredion  in  difficult  cafes  of  the  law. 

Val.  Let  me  but  know  in  what  manner  this  aflembly  is  to  perform  thefe  fundlions^ 
and  i  have  don. 

Pub.  Why  as  to  matter  of  lawgiving,  I  told  you  that  they  wholly  and  only  have 
the  right  and  power  of  refiiit. 

Val.  But  to  refult,  tliere  muft  neccfl"arily  go  precedent  debate  ;  feeing  a  man^ 
much  Ids  an  aflembly,  refolves  not  upon  any  thing  without  fom  coi)fi:li -rations, 
.  motives  or  reafons  therto  conducing,  which  ought  to  be  firft  orderly  and  maturely 
debated  :  and  how  will  you  bring  a  thouf?nd  men,  efpecially  being  fix  to  lour  of 
the  lower  fort,  to  debate  any  thing  with  ore  e,  and  maturity  ? 

Pub.  You  fay  that  the  popular  aflembly  in  Athens  confifted  at  the  leaft  of  five 
thoufand. 

Val.  And  I  faid  true. 

Pub.  Yet  this  aflTembly  debated  :  why  may  not  a  thoufand  men  debate  as  well  as 
five  thoufand  ? 

Val.  As  well !  Nay,  Publicola,  if  they  debate  no  better  in  your  common- 
wealth than  they  did  in  that,  you  may  know  what  will  becom  oi  it.  And  to  tell 
you  true,  I  do  not  think  that  a  thoufand  men  can  debate  any  whit  more  orderly  and 
maturely  than  five  thoufand. 

Pub.  And  fo  think  I  too. 

Val.  How  tlien  .'' 

Pub.  How  then  ?  Why  this  is  the  reafon  of  the  fenat  in  every  commonwealth. 
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Val.  So  there  muft  be  a  fenat,  which  amounts  to  thus  much ;  without  a  fenat 
there  can  be  no  commonweahh,  and  with  a  fenat  there  will  always  be  practices 
upon  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Pub.  How  prove  you  that  ? 

Val.  Why  by  the  fenat  of  Lacedemon  in  the  beginning,  and  by  the  fenat  of  Ro7ne 
throout. 

Pub.  But  find  you  the  like  by  the  fenat  oi  Athens  and  Venice? 

Val.  No. 

Pub.  Confider  then  that  thefe  were  by  eleftion  of  the  people,  and  upon  frequent 
removes,  and  that  the  former  were  defetlive  in  one  or  in  both  thefe  circumftances, 

Val.  You  intend  your  fenat  upon  removes  then  ? 

Pub.  Right. 

Val,  And  eleftive  by  the  people  ? 

Pub.  Yes. 

Val.  How  ?  by  the  popular  affembly,  or  by  the  body  of  the  people  in  their  pre- 
cin6ls  ? 

Pub.  By  the  body  of  the  people  in  their  precin6ts,  at  the  fame  time  when  they 
elect  their  other  deputys,  and  with  the  fame  circumftances,  except  that  thefe  be 
all  elefted  out  of  fuch  as  have  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  real  or  perlonal. 

Val.  What  hurt,  if  they  were  eledled  by  the  popular  aflembly  ? 

Pub.  They  would  not  derive  fo  immediatly,  nor  rife  fo  equally  from  the  people, 
as  when  chofen  in  the  precin6i:s  -,  becaufe  this  way  every  fliire  corns  neceflarily  to 
have  a  fhare  in  the  ienac :  bcfides,  wile  men  and  underllanding  are  better  known  in 
their  tribes  than  they  can  be  in  an  affembly  out  of  their  tribes,  efpecially  while  they 
are  new  comers  •,  nor  will  the  popular  affembly  afford  fo  good  a  choice  as  the  whole 
people.     There  are  other  reafans. 

Val.  Enough,  enough.     Of  what  number  do  you  conftitut  this  fenat  ? 

Pub.  Of  three  hundred. 

Val.  Why  fliould  not  one  hundred  be  full  enough  for  a  debating  council,  efpe- 
cially feeing  debate  is  the  more  orderly  where  the  counfiUors  are  fewer  ? 

Pub,  You  are  to  bear  it  in  mind,  that  this  fenat  is  upon  annual  change  in  one 
third  part. 

Val.  That  is,  every  year  one  hundred  having  ferv'd  three  years,  go  our,  and  a 
new  hundred  corns  in. 

Pub.  Right :  for  which  caufe,  to  have  one  hundred  well  pra<ftis'd  in  debate,  your 
fenat  muft  confift  of  three  hundred. 

Val.  May  not  thofe  that  go  out  com  prefently  in  again  by  a  new  eledion  ? 

Pub.  Not  at  all ;  for  that  were  yet  another  way  of  continuing  the  government  in 
a  few. 

Val.  Do  you  mean  that  no  man  fnall  ferve  in  this  capacity,  or  in  that  of  the 
popular  affembly,  but  once  in  his  life  ? 

Pub.  I  mean  that  a  man,  having  ferv'd  his  term  in  one  of  thefe,  may  after  a  like 
vacation  or  interval  be  elefted  again  to  ferve  in  either  of  them,  and  not  before. 

Val.  At  what  age  do  you  make  a  man  capable  of  thefe  eleftions  ? 

Pub,  Not  till  thirty. 

Val.  He  itays  a  great  while  ere  he  corns  to  preferment,  and  is  foon  out  again  i 
at  which  rate  a  man  ftiould  have  much  ado  to  attain  to  fufficient  knov/lege  for  the 
leadinp;  of  the  commonwealth. 
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Pub.  This  was  never  objedbed  aga'mfl:  parlaments. 

Val.  It  is  true :  but  then  the  eleftion  of  parlamentmen  was  not  oblig'd  to  any 
interval,  and  divers  have  bin  of  every  parlament  that  was  fummon'd  during  their 
lives. 

Pub.  Parlaments,  when  they  were  the  moft  frequent,  aflembl'd  not  above  once 
a  year,  very  rarely  fo  often ;  and  how  long,  pray,  did  they  ufually  fit  ? 

Val.  Som  two  or  three  months. 

Pub.  I  allow  you  the  moft  you  afk :  at  which  rate  a  man  that  had  fat  in  twenty 
parlaments,  could  not  have  fat  above  four  years  complete. 

Val.  And  in  your  parlament,  at  one  eledtion  he  fits  three. 

Pub.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Val.  Yes,  and  more  :  wheras  a  parlamentman  witliout  interval  could  in  twenty 
years  have  fat  but  four  complete,  in  your  aflemblys  a  man  obferving  his  intervals, 
may  in  twenty  years  ferve  ten  years  complete. 

Pub.  You  allow  that,  I  hope,  to  be  fom  advantage  towards  acquiring  knowlege 
in  conduft ;  and  yet  antiently  your  parlamentmen  were  in  this  point  thought  able 
enough. 

Val.  Now  would  I  defire  no  more  than  to  be  as  fully  fatisfy'd,  that  thefe  fenators 
muft  be  lioneft  enough. 

Pub.  Which  way  can  they  be  difhoneft .-' 

Val.  Indeed  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  their  ways  :  but  if  nothing  can  be  pro- 
pos'd  to  the  popular  affembly,  except  by  thefe  only,  they  fhould,  I  think,  propofe 
nothing  but  what  is  for  their  own  advantage. 

Pub.  They  are  the  fenat :  and  in  that  they  have  all  the  advantages  that  a  well- 
order'd  commonwealth  can  give  to  a  fenat. 

Val.  But  they  will  be  Hill  hankering  after  more. 

Pub.  As  what  ? 

Val.  Why  riches  or  power.  • 

Pub.  All  magiftrats  are  accountable  to  the  popular  aflembly ;  and  fo,  without 
acquifition  of  power,  I  cannot  imagin  which  way  they  fhould  turn  themfelves  to  the 
acquifition  of  riches. 

Val.  Tliey  will  drive  then  at  power ;  they  will  be  coordinat. 

Pub.  !n  the  world  there  has  never  yet  bin  any  fenat  that  durft  fo  much  as  pretend 
to  power. 

Val.  No  ?  Had  not  the  fenat  of  Ifrael  and  that  of  Lacedemon  power  ? 

Pub.  Executive  power  they  had,  in  as  much  as  they  were  judicatorys ;  but  le- 
giflative  or  foverain  power  (which  is  that  wherof  we  fpeak)  they  had  none  at  all. 

Val.  Other  feaats  have  had  other  power,  as  in  the  managing  of  foren  affairs,  and 
the  like. 

Pub.  Which  ftill  corns  not  to  the  point  in  hand,  becaufe  in  thefe  and  the  like 
matters,  as  the  creation  of  divers  magiftrats,  the  fenat  ufcs  to  be  made  plenipo- 
tentiary by  the  popular  afiembly,  that  is,  by  law. 

Val.  I  hear  them  talk  of  making  a  coordinat  fenat  firft,  and  without  the  people, 
and  then  of  afTembling  a  parlament  in  the  old  way  to  govern  with  tliat  fenat. 

Pub.  Things,  Valerius,  are  foon  faid  ;  but  if  any  parlament  whatever,  fo  it 
be  elefted  by  the  people  (and,  perhaps,  if  otherwife)  do  not  make  it  one  of  their 
firft  works  to  pull  down  a  coordinat  fenat,  I  afk  no  credit  to  my  politics. 

Val.  This  is  to  prophefy. 
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Fuh  Then,  to  reafon  the  cafe :  I  fay,  That  the  fenat  affuming  power,  the  po- 
pular aflembly  falls  immediady  to  debate ;  and  the  popular  aflembly  debating,  the 
fenat  is  ipfo  faSlo  depos'd,  there  being  no  other  neceflary  ufe  or  funftion  of  the  fenac 
but  debate  only. 

Val.  You  faid  but  now.  That  the  popular  aflembly  could  not  debate. 

Puh.  Not  orderly  and  maturely  :  but  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  this,  they  will  do 
as  they  can ;  nor  is  it  avoidable. 

Val.  Nay,  if  there  be  fom  occafion  in  which  you  allow  that  the  popular  aflembly 
muft  and  ought  to  debate,  there  will  hardly  be  any  in  which  they  will  be  perfuaded 
that  they  may  not.  So  this  will  com  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  fenat  as  often  as  the 
people  pieafe. 

Pub.  Which  is  fo  much  the  rather  to  be  fear'd,  becaufe  you  fliall  never  find  that 
popular  affembly  which  did  ever  aftually  depofe  their  fenat. 

Val.  Our  army  has  pull'd  down  a  good  many  parlaments. 

Puh.  What  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?  Is  our  army  a  popular  aflembly  ?  Yet  let 
them  pull  down  a  parlament  as  often  as  they  pieafe,  they  muft  fet  up  another;  and 
in  this  indeed  there  may  be  fom  refcmblance :  for  let  a  popular  afl"embly  pull  down 
the  fenat  as  often  as  they  pieafe,  they  muft  fet  up  another. 

Val.  Or  a  fingle  perfon. 

Pub.  Right:  for  that  holds  both  ways  too,  and  (as  to  our  cafe)  will  ftand 
neither. 

Val.  The  people  of  Athens  debated,  yet  for  all  that  their  fenat  was  not  depos'd. 

Pub.  Not  formally  •,  but  it  remain'd  little  better  than  a  v/arren,  wherin  great  merj- 
did,  as  it  were,  ftart  hares,  to  be  hunted  in  tlie  tumult  of  the  popular  afi"embly. 

Vcd.  Verily,  PuPLicoL/i,  this  model  of  yours  is  a  moft  entire  thing. 

Pub.  This  with  the  necefllary  confequences,  as  the  divifion  of  the  fenat  into  fena- 
torian  councils,  the  adorning  and  acfluating  of  this  and  the  other  aflembly  with  fit 
magiftrats,  wherof  1  have  fufficiently  difcours'd  in  other  places,  amounts  to  an  entire 
thing. 

Val.  And  you  ofter  it  freely. 

Pub.  I  do. 

Val.  Would  it  not  grieve  you  to  fee  them  crop  a  little  of  it,  and  fpoil  it  ? 

Pub.  They  had  better  take  it  to  fom  purpofe. 

Val.  Nay,  what  they  take  will  be  to  Ibm  purpofe,  I  warrant  you.  Com,  there 
is  a  party,  a  felecft,  a  refin'd  party,   a  nation  in  a  nation,  that  muft  and  will  govern. 

Pub.  That  is  it  v/hich  I  dcfire  to  fee. 

Val.  You  are  oi  a  rare  temper :  happy  in  unhappinefs. 

Pub.  O  I  love  freqi.ent  changes. 

Val.  Is  that  any  o^  your  virtues  ? 

Pub.  Yes,  where  we  are  certain  never  to  go  right,  while  there  remains  a  way  tO' 
go  wrong. 

Val.  T  hey  are  confident  men.  They  cannot  be  perfuaded  but  they  can  govern- 
the  world. 

Pub.  Till  they  have  try'd.  Such  as  can  govern  the  world,  are  fuch  as  can  be- 
govern'd  by  reafon.  Now  there  is  no  party  refin'd,  felecft,  or  what  you  will  in; 
England,  amounting  to  one  twentieth  part  of  the  people. 

Val.  One  twentieth  part  of  the  people,  for  aught  1  know,  may  amount  to  a. 
hundred  thoufand ;  there  is  no  party  any  thing  near  this  account,  I  dare  fay. 
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Puh.  A  twentieth  part  of  the  people  can  never  govern  the  other  nineteen  but  by 
a  perpetual  army. 

lal.  They  do  not  like  that  the  worfe. 

Pub.  The  people  having  been  govern'd  by  a  king  without  an  army,  and  being 
govern'd  by  a  commonwealth  with  an  army,  will  deteft  the  government  of  a  com- 
monwealth, and  defire  that  of  a  king. 

Val.  Yes,  fuch  is  the  fpirit  of  the  nation. 

Pub.  Sucli  is  the  i'pirit  in  this  cafe  of  any  nation. 

Val.  And  yet  they  make  it  a  particular  quarrel. 

Pub.  They  make  every  thing  particular :  if  you  fpeak  of  Ifrael,  Athens,  Rome, 
Venice,  or  the  like,  they  hear  you  with  volubility  of  countenance ;  and  will  not 
have  it  that  God  ever  minded  the  matter  of  government,  till  he  brought  them  in 
play.  Nay,  tho  they  have  com  lieels  over  head  for  this  very  thing,  I  know  not 
how  often,  yet  they  are  refolv'd  to  take  no  warning. 

Val.  PuBLicoLA,  you  will  be  flient. 

Pub.  I  am  to  perform  my  duty.     To  flatter  is  not  my  duty. 

Val.  But  between  you  and  me.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
or  the  main  body  of  the  people  of  this  land,  defires  the  reftitution  of  their  antient 
government  ? 

Pub.  I  make  little  doubt  of  it.  ■  '  ■ 

Val.  How  then  in  cafe  of  a  commonwealth  are  they  to  be  trufted  ? 

Pub.  In  cafe  of  a  commonwealth,  it  is  not  the  people  that  are  trufted,  but  the 
orders  of  the  commonwealth. 

Val.  The  commonwealth  muft  confift  of  the  people. 

Pub.  The  people  under  the  monarchy,  when  that  invaded  them,  invaded  it. 

Val.  True,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  has  caus'd  the  ruin  of  it. 

Pub.  Wliat  was  the  fpirit  of  the  people  then  .'' 

Val.  But  it  is  now  another  thing. 

Pub.  Nay,  the  very  fame  :  for  then  it  invaded  a  government  that  invaded  their 
liberty,  and  now  it  would  invade  a  government  that  invades  their  liberty. 

Val.  But  how  Ihould  this  be  mended  .'' 

Pub.  Do  you  not  fee  that  this  fhould  not  be  mended,  but  incourag'd .'' 

Val.  How  fliould  it  be  incourag'd  then  ? 

Pub.  By  giving  them  a  form  that  muft  preferve  their  liberty. 

Val.  I  little  doubt  but  there  is  in.your  form  a  full  fecurity  to  the  people  of  their 
liberty  :  but  do  you  think  that  there  is  in  it  any  full  fecurity  that  the  people  fliall 
not  caft  oft'  this  form  .'' 

Pub.  If  it  fecures  their  liberty,  why  fliould  they  ? 

Val.  My  queflion  is  not,  why  they  ftiould,  but  whether  they  can. 

Pub.  They  cannot,  without  going  againft  tiieir  ov/n  intcreft. 

Val.  But  they  can  go  againft  their  own  intereft. 

Pub.  Nay,  remember  your  felf,  whether  the  form  Hiewn  be  not  fuch,  as  you 
have  already  granted  can  in  no  wife  go  befide  the  intereft  of  the  whole  people. 

Val.  Tliey  that  are  now  in  power,  have  no  truft  at  all  in  forms. 

Pub.  Do  they  fail  in  fliips,  not  upon  planks  ?    Do  they  ride  horfes,  not  hogs  i* 
Do  they  travel  in  coaches,  not  upon  hurdles.''    Do  tliey  live  in  houfes,   not  in- 
ditches  ?    Do  they  eat  bread,  not  ftones  ? 

Vfll.  Enough,  enough. 

Pub. 
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Fuh.  But  in  fo  doing,  they  acknowlege  fuch  a  form  to  be  fecurity  for  fuch  a  ufc 
or  aftion.  And  mull  the  form  of  a  commonwealth  be  the  only  form  in  which  they 
can  allow  no  fecurity  for  the  proper  ufe  and  aftion  ? 

Fal.   They  obferve  none  of  this. 

Pub.  Do  they  obferve  that  there  is  any  fecurity  in  men  ? 

Val.  That,  efpecially  in  our  times,  were  fomwhat  a  hard  matter. 

Pub.  And  how  many  fecuritys  are  there? 

P'al.  I  know  no  more,  than  one  perlbnal,  or  in  men  ;  another  real,  or  in  things. 

Pub.  Chufe  you  whether  you  would  have. 

Val.  Well,  be  the  necelfary  aftion  or  ufe  of  your  form  what  it  will,  I  would  fee 
it  more  plainly  and  particularly  demonftiated  how  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  or  the 
whole  people,  being  freely  eligible  into  your  affemblys,  muft  prefcntly  lofe  that 
inclination  which  now  plainly  they  have  to  fet  up  monarchy,  or  to  perfecute  for 
confcience. 

Pub.  You  will  allow  no  weight  in  the  argument,  that  a  people  in  lib.^rty,  unlets 
tlie  orders  of  their  commonwealth  were  firft  fundamentally  ruin'd,  that  is,  broken 
in  the  balance  or  foundation,  did  never  do  either  of  theie. 

Val.  What  weight  foever  I  allow  to  this  argument,  it  is  no  ways  to  my  prelent  ^ 
purpofe. 

Pub.  You  will  put  me  then  befide  experience,  and  to  fhew  by  what  reafon  it  is 
that  a  peartree  muft  bear  pears,  or  why  men  gather  not  grapes  on  thorns,  or  figs 
on  thiftles. 

Val.  Poor  PuBLicoLA,  be  the  taflc  as  hard  as  it  will,  I  am  for  this  time  refolv'd 
to  hold  you  to  it. 

Pub.  What  is  it  then  that  any  government  can  be  fufiiciently  founded  or  balanc'd 
upon,  but  fuch  an  intereft  as  is  ilifficiently  able  to  bear  it  ? 

Val.  Good  Sir,  a  government  ought  to  be  founded  upon  juftice,  I  take  it. 

Pub.  Right :  and  is  not  that  government  which  is  founded  upon  an  intereft  not 
fufficiently  able  to  bear  it,  founded  upon  injuftice  ? 

Val,  I  lufpe6t  whither  this  will  go.  A  government  founded  upon- the  overbalance 
of  property,  is  legitimatly  founded,  and  fo  uponjullice  ;  but  a  government  founded 
upon  the  underbalance  of  property,  muft  of  necclnty  be  founded  upon  force,  or  a 
ftanding  army.  Is  not  this  that  which  you  mean  by  intereft  lufficient  or  not  ftiffi- 
cient  to  ililtain  a  government .'' 

Pub.  You  have  it  right,. 

P'al.  O  Atheift  !  this  damns  the  government  of  the  faints. 

Pub.  Look  you  nov/,  how  irr  ligious  a  thing  it  may  be  made,  to  fpeak  but  with 
common  honefty.  Do  you  think  that  fuch  as  are  plainly  oligarchifts,  or  fliall  exer- 
cile  by  a  force,  and  without  eleftion  by  the  people,  ftich  a  power  as  is  both  natu- 
rally and  declaredly  in  the  people,  and  in  them  only,  can  eftablilh  their  throne 
upon  juftice  ?  • 

Val  No. 

Pub.  Do  you  think  that  fuch  as  are  truly  faints  can  eftablifli  their  throne  upon 
injuftice.'' 

Val.  No. 

Pub.  Why  then  you  have  granted,  that  fuch  as  are  plainly  oligarchifts  cannot 
be  truly  faints.     Again,  do  you  ftill  think,  as  you  once  intimated,  that  a  govern- 
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ment  now  introduc'd  in  England,  exaflly  according  to  the  principles  of  prudence 
and  juftice,  would  rule  the  earth  ? 

Val.  Yes. 

Pub.  Do  you  think,  that  fuch  as  are  truly  faints,  if  they  introduce  a  government, 
ought  to  introduce  it  exactly  according  to  the  principles  of  prudence  and  juftice. 

Val.  Yes. 

Pub.  Why  then,  let  fuch  as  are  truly  faints  but  fee  what  it  is  to  rule  the  earth, 
and  take  the  rule  of  the  earth. 

Val    They  will  not  approve  of  this  way. 

Pub  How  !  not  the  faints  approve  of  prudence  and  juftice  !  who  is  the  Atheift 
now,  Valerius  ? 

Val.-  Good  PuBLicoLA,  let  us  keep  to  the  point  in  hand.  You  fay,  that  the  fe- 
curity  of  liberty  lys  not  in  the  people,  but  in  the  form  of  tlieir  government ;  fo  I 
am  yt-t  to  expeft  when  you  will  Ibew,  what  there  is  in  your  form,  why  it  muft  be 
impollible  for  the  people  under  it  to  reftore  monarchy,  or  to  perfecute  for  con- 
fcience. 

Pub.  See  you  not,  that  to  do  either  of  thefe  under  fuch  a  form,  muft  be  point- 
blank  againft  their  intereft  ? 

Val.  But  fo  either  of  thefe  is  now,  and  yet  in  this  pofture  you  will  confefs  that 
they  would  do  both. 

Pub.  Mark  how  I  am  us'd.  I  fpeak  of  a  form  fupported  by  an  intereft  fuf- 
ficiently  able  to  bear  it,  and  of  an  intereft  contain'd  under  a  form  fufficiently  able 
to  fecure  it,  and  you  inftance  in  a  pofture  which  is  no  form  at  all,  but  fuch  a  con- 
fufion  among,  and  force  upon  the  people,  as  creates  an  intereft  in  them  to  rid 
themlclves  which  way  they  can  of  iuch  a  mifery. 

Val.  I  did  acknowlege  and  muft  confefs,  that  your  popular  aflembly  is  fuch  as 
cannot  err,  except  thro  ignorance  ;  but  thro  this,  you  your  felf  have  acknowleg'd, 
and  muft  confefs,  that  it  may  err. 

Pub.  I  retraft  nothino;. 

P'al.  Now  firft,  or  never,  they  will  reftore  monarchy  thro  ignorance. 

Pub.  But  they  cannot  do  this  firft',  therfore  they  can  never  do  it. 

Val.  Why  cannot  the  popular  aflembly  do  this  firft  ? 

Pub.  Becaufe  it  rnufl  firft  be  propos'd  by  a  fenat,  that  can  neither  do  any  fuch 
thing  thro  ignorance  nor  thro  knowlege. 

Val.  Nay,  then  have  at  you ;  I  will  fet  this  fame  fenat  and  reprefentative  of 
yours  to  work  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  fliall  confefs  they  may  fct  up  monarchy. 

Pub.  Do  your  worft. 

Val.  Your  fenat  being  affembl'd  (I  v/ill  not  have  them  make  long  fpeeclies ; 

Pub.  Nor  I.) 

Val.  Rifes  me  «p  one  of  the  fenators,  and  fays,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  this  nation  has 

*  bin  long  in  labor,  but  now  thro  the  mercy  of  God,  the  child  is  not  only  com  to 

*  the  birth,  but  there  is  alfo  ftrcngth  to  bring  forth  :  in  the  number  of  counfillors 

*  there  is  ftrcngth-,  the  number  of  this  houfe  is  good  (far  better  than  has  ufu.dly 

*  bin  of  late)  and  their  eleftion  has  bin  very  free  and  fair.     Here  is  alfo,  I  know 

*  not  how  (but  the  inventions  of  men  are  overrul'd  by  the  providence  of  God)  an 
'  extraordin.;ry  and  cxceding  great  confluence  of  hcneft  men,  who  are  not  fo  well 
'  here;  and  if  you  determin  any  thing  that  is  good  for  your  country,  will  go  home 

*  and  pray  for  you.     Now,  Sir,  (to  be  brief)  fince  our  government  confifted  of 
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•^  king,  lords,  and  commons,  the  antient,  the  only,  the  mofl;  happy  government 
'  that  this  nation,  nay,  that  the  world  ever  knew,  it  is  but  too  well  known,  that 

*  we  have  had  no  government  at  all :  wherfore  my  opinion  is,  that  we  propofe,  as 
'  they  call  it,  to  thele  honeft  men  (who  you  need  not  doubt  will  receive  it  witli 
'  glad  hearts)  the  reftitution  of  right,  and  of  the  government  in  this  nation  by  king, 

*  lords,  and  commons.' 

As  fure  as  you  live,  Publicola,  tlius  much  being  faid,  your  whole  fcnat  will 
immediately  agree  to  propofe  it  to  the  reprefentative :  and  thus  much  being  pro- 
pofed  to  the  reprefentative,  thole  people  will  throw  up  their  caps  for  joy,  and  im- 
mediatly  return  to  their  houfes.  , 

Pub.  But  Valerius,  thus  much  has  bin  faid  in  parlament  when  the  houfe  was 
fuller ;  when  they  who  were  for  this  reftitution  were  back'd  by  a  fmgle  perfon  n\ 
aftual  pofleflion  of  the  throne  j  when  over  and  above  the  zeal  of  the  Prejlyterians, 
there  were  partys  that  knew  no  other  means  of  felf-prefervation,  as  without,  divines 
belaboring  the  oak  of  every  pulpit ;  and  within,  lawyers,  officers,  and  penfioners  : 
yet  was  it  fo  far  from  being  carry'd,  that  the  fingle  perfon  has  bin  forc'd  to  diflTolve 
parlaments,  and  that  thro  apparent  danger  of  being  overrun  by  the  principles  of  a 
commonwealth  not  in  being.  But  if  this  were  fo  when  a  commonwealth  could 
fcarce  be  hoped,  what  will  it  be  when  the  commonwealth  fhall  be  in  fuch  a  condi- 
tion as  cannot  be  withftood  ?  for  the  fenat  can  never  com  to  propofe  any  thing  to 
the  people  without  firft  agreing  upon  debating  what  it  is  they  will  propofe-,  nor  is 
it  pofTible  that  fuch  debate  fhould  be  brought  to  any  end,  but  by  reafons  therto 
conducing :  now  it  muft  not  only  be  impoffible  to  find  reafons  for  the  reftitution  of 
monarchy,  but  the  reafons  why  monarchy  ought  not  to  be  reftor'd  muft  be  obvious ; 
not  only  in  regard  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  and  of  thele 
aftemblys,  but  to  the  intereft  ten  to  one  of  every  particular  man  in  either  of  thefc 
aflemblys  :  nor  are  or  have  the  reafons  bin  lefs  obvious,  or  lefs  ventilated  in  parla- 
ment, why  monarchy  as  to  this  nation  is  impoffible  in  it  felf. 

Fill.  Will  you  fay  the  like  for  liberty  of  confcience  ? 

Pub.  Yes ;  becaufe  without  liberty  of  confcience,  civil  liberty  cannot  be  perfcd: ; 
and  without  civil  liberty,  liberty  of  confcience  cannot  be  perfeft. 

Val.  Thefe  things  are  true,  but  they  never  will  fee  tliem,  never,  Publicola: 
you  your  felf  fay,  that  the  people  cannot  fee,  but  they  can  feel. 

Pub.  I  meant  that  of  the  diffufive  body  of  the  people,  not  of  the  people  under 
pood  orders  ;  in  which  cafe  they  are  the  ffiarpeft  lighted  of  any  kind  of  government 
whatfoever  :  and  therfore  it  is  not  modeft  that  you,  or  I,  or  any  particular  man  or 
party,  blinded  with  felf-conceit,  ffiould  pretend  to  fee  with  fuch  a  conftitution  ;  or 
ffiew  me  that  ey  under  the  fun,  that  fees  like  that  of  I'enice.  But  putting  the  cafe 
it  were  otherwife  as  to  feeing,  thcfe  things  are  plainly  palpable  or  obvious  to 
feeling.  _  _     • 

Val.  I  have  indeed  obferv'd,  that  in  commonwealths  .there  are  very  few  tliat  fee 
or  underftand  them,  and  yet  their  afteclion  to  that  way  of  government  is  exceeding 
vigorous. 

Pub.  Whence  can  this  otherwife  be  than  from  feeling  r  but  one  thing,  Vale- 
rius, I  take  at  your  hands  extreme  heavily. 

Val.  What  is  that,  Publicola? 
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Piit^.  I'hatyou^ith  one  little  fpeech  of  a  fingle  fenator,  fliould  run  lb  rcoard- 
Idly  over  thele  two  aflemblys,  without  taking  any  notice  at  all  of  the  nccelfary 
courfe  of  them. 

/'«/.  What  courfe,  Publicola  ? 

Pi/l:  Why  you  might  ealily  have  thought  that  among  three  hundred  fenators 
there  might  have  bin  at  leall  one  hundred  as  good  fpeakers  as  yours. 

Fal.  Have  I  faid  any  thing  to  the  contrary  ? 

Pui?.  And  do  you  or  I  what  we  can,  ten  to  one  of  them  will  be  longer  winded 
than  you  have  allow'd. 

Fal.  For  that  matter  let  them  pleafe  themfelves. 

PuL  Ay,  but  tlien  you  fliould  not  have  made  an  end  of  your  debate  in  a 
minute. 

FnL  What  is  all  this  ? 

PuL  Why  I  fay,  tdey  v/ould  have  bin  debating  on  that  point  at  leafl:  a  fortnight. 

Val.  Well,  and  when  that  had  been  don,  would  never  have  agreed, 

Piil>.  No. 

Fn!.  Did  not  you  fay  that  before  ? 

Pul>.  Well,  but  I  am  now  upon  that  point ;  that  was  to  the  matter  in  debate,, 
this  is  to  the  manner,  of  preceding :  imagin  the  matter  had  bin  fuch  upon  which 
they  could  have  agreed. 

Fal.  What  then  ? 

Pub.  That  fucli  an  agreement  had  bin  a  decree  of  the  fenat. 

Fal.  Is  a  decree  of  the  fenat  binding  ? 

Pub,  If  it  be  upon  a  law  made,  it  is  binding  -,  if  upon  a  law  to  be  made,  it  is  to 
be  prop'os'd  to  the  people.  Now  every  propofition  to  the  people  is  to  be  promul- 
gated, that  i?,  printed  and  publifli'd  to  the  whole  nation  fix  weeks  before  the  time 
that  the  reprefentative  is  to  ailcmble  and  give  the  vote  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
that  teft  without  which  no  fuch  propofition  can  be  any  law. 

Fal.  By  this  means  it  muft  follow,  that  the  whole  people,  both  by  difcourfe  and 
letters,  debate  fix  weeks  together  upon  the  matter. 

Pub.  You  are  right. 

Fal.  liow  is  it  tlien  that  you  liiy,  the  reprefentative  of  the  people  muft  not 
debate  ?  you  allow  to  thefe  lels  privilege  than  to  the  whole  people. 

Pub,  No  lefs,  nor  in  tliis  point  any  more. 

Fal..  Yet  dos  this  amount  to  debate  in  thofe  th.at  are  of  the  reprefentative. 

Pzih    Yoa  fay  well,  but  not  to  any  debate  at  all  in  the  reprefentative. 

Fal.  Why  this  reprefentative  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  inftrument  or  method,  wherby 
to  receive  thq  rcfuk  of  the  whole  nation  with  order  and  expedition,  and  without 
any  manner  of  tunuik  or  confufion. 

Pub.  And  is  that  any  thing  the  worfe  ? 

Fal.  No;  but  I  am  glad-you  have  told  it  me  :  for  that  thofe  of  the  reprefentative 
would  one  way  or  other  have  debate,  I  knew  certainly. 

Pub.  In  fum,  are  you  fatisfy'd^  that  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  or  the  people,  how- 
ever they  ir,ay  now  under  no  form  at  all,  and  in  dcteftation  of  fuch  as  having  go- 
vern'd  them  by  force,  will  let  them  fee  no  way  out  of  confufion,  defire  their  old 
government,  as  having  never  yet  known  any  other ;  yet  under  fuch  a  form  as  is 
propos'd,  can  never  go  about  to  introduce  monarchy,  without  obvious  difcovcry,, 
that  as  to  their  inccreil  it  is  quite  contrary,  and  as  to  it.  felf  impoffible  i* 
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Val  The  fatisfaftion  is  pietiy  good. 

Pi(b.  Pretty  good !  give  me  but  half  fo  good,  that  the  fpirlt  of  the  anny,  not 
formerly  obedient  to  parlamtnts,  and  now  u  eidmg  or  defpifing  them,  mull  ap- 
prehend the  reftitution  of  monarchy  to  be  quite  contrary  to  their  intereft.  -    ^ 

Fill.  You  furprize  me  :  for  if  the  army  \vi!l  iiav^  no  parlam;nt,  and  a  king  re- 
ftor'd  can  now  m  England  without  an  army  have  no  government,  they  may  imagin 
this  their  only  way  to  greatnefs  and  continuance. 

Pub.  Had  not  the  oligarchy  then,  if  they  meant  well,  better  to  have  us'd  fober 
expreffions,  and  minded  what  thofe  true  and  real  interefts  are  which  in  the  foun-   . 
dation  and  prefervation  of  every  kind  of  government  are  paramount,  than  to  have 
overcatl  them  with  the  milt  of  new  affected  phrafes,  and  fallen  on  conjuring  up 
fpirits  ? 

Val.  You  have  conjur'd  up  a  fpirit  that  will  keep  me  waking. 

Pub.  Set  him  on  pulliny  down  the  law  and  the  miniftry  ;  when  that  is  don,  let 
him  blow  up  Windjor  caitle,  Hampton  court,  and  throw  Whitehall  into  the  Thames. 

Val.  It  is  the  only  way,  for  then  there  can  be  no  king. 

Pub.  You  may  be  lure  of  that,  feeing  the  count  of  Hollands  domain,  and  his 
houfes  are  yet  not  only  Handing,  but  diligently  preferved  by  the  Hollanders. 

Val.  Publico  LA,  have  you  any  more  to  tell  me  .'' 

Pub.  Valerius,  have  you  any  more  to  aflc  me  ? 

Val.  Not,  except  why  you  have  not  given  the  parlament  to  underftand  thus 
much  ? 

Pub.  I  have  printed  it  over  and  over. 

Val.  They  take  no  great  notice  of  books  ;  you  fhould  have  laid  it,  as  they  fay, 
in  their  difh  by  fom  direct  addrel's,  as  a  petition,  or  lo. 

Pub.  I  did  petition  the  committee  for  government, 

Val.  What  anfwer  did  they  make  you  .'' 

Pub.  None  at  all. 

Val.  I  would  have- gone  further,  and  have  prefented  it  to  the  houfe. 

Pub.   Towards  this  alio  I  v/ent  as  far  as  I  could. 

VaL  How  far  was  that  .^ 

Pub.  Why,  I  think  my  petition  may  have  bin  worn  out  in  the  pockets  of  fom 
two  or  three  members. 

Val.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it  about  you  ? 

Pub.  Let  me  fee — here  are  many  papers  ;  this  fame  is  it. 

To  the.  Parlament  of  the  Commonwealth  o/"  England,  ^c* 
The  humble  Petition,  ^c. 


Sheweth, 
H AT  what  neither  is,  ncr  ever  ivas  in  nature,  can  never  he  in  nature. 

THAT  without  a  king  and  lords,  no  government  either  is,  or  ever  was  in 
nature  (but  in  mere  force)  other  than  by  a  fenat  indu'd  with  authority  to  debate  and 
^ropofe ;  and  by  a  numerous  ajfcinbly  of  the  -people  wholly  and  only   inveftcd  with  the 
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right  of  refuU  in  all  matters  of  lawgiving,  of  making  peace  and  war,  and  of  levying 
tuen  and  many. 

WHERFORE  your  petitioner  (to  diflnirden  his  confcience  in  a  matter  of  fuch 
concern  to  his  country)  mofi  humbly  and  earneflly  prays  and  befeeches  this  par- 
lament  to  take  into  fpeedy  and  ferious  confideration  the  irrefragable  truth  of  the 
premifes,  and  what  therupon  mujl  affuredly  follow,  that  is,  either  the  inflituiion 
of  a  commonwealth  in  the  whole  people  of  England  (without  exception,  or  with 
exception  for  a  time,  of  fo  few  as  may  be)  by  way  of  a  fenat,  and  a  numerous 
affembly  of  the  people,  to  the  ends,  and  for  the  refpe£live  fun£iions  aforefaid;  or 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  this  nation,  which  God  of  his  mercy  avert. 

And  your  petitioner  fhall  pray,  i^c. 

Val.  I  would  it  had  bin  deliver'd. 

Tub,  Look  you,  if  this  had  bin  prefented  to  the  houfe,  I  intended  to  have  added 
this  other  paper,  and  to  have  printed  them  together. 


The  Petitioner  to  the  Reader. 

Reader, 

T  SAY  not  that  the  form  contained  in  the  petition  (if  we  had  it,  and  no  more)  would 
•'■  be  perfect  •,  but  that  without  thus  much  (which  rightly  introduced,  introduces  the 
refl)  there  yieither  is,  was,  nor  can  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  commonwealth,  or  government 
without  a  king  and  lords,  in  nature. 

WHERE  there  is  a  coordinat  fcnat,  there  mufl  be  a  king,  or  it  falls  inflantly  by 
the  people;  as  the  king  failing,  the  houfe  of  peers  fell  by  the  commons. 

WH  ERE  there  is  a  fenat  not  eleSiive  by  the  people,  there  is  a  perpetual  feud  be- 
tween the  fenat  and  the  people,  as  in  Rome. 

y  O  introduce  either  of  thefe  caufes,  is  certainly  and  inevitably  to  introduce  one  of  thefe 
effects  ;  andif  fo,  then  who  are  cavaliers,  I  leave  you  tojudg  hereafter. 

B  Ul"  to  add  farther  reafon  to  experience.  All  civil  power  among  us  (net  only  by  de- 
claration of  parlament,  but  by  the  nature  of  property)  is  in  and  from  the  people. 

WH  ERE  the  power  is  in  the  people,  there  the  fenat  can  legitimatly  be  no  more  to 
the  popular  affembly,  than  my  counfil  at  law  is  to  me,  that  is  (auxilium,  non  impe- 
■rium)  a  neccfj'ary  aid,  not  a  competitor  or  rival  in  power. 

WHERE  the  aids  of  the  people  becom  their  rivals  or  competitors  in. power,  there 
their  fhcpherds  becom  wolves,  their  peace  difcord,  and  their  government  ruin.  But  to 
impofe  a  feleil  or  coordinat  fenat  upon  the  people,  is  to  giie  them  rivals  and  competitors 
in  power. 

S  O  M  perhaps  (fuch  is  the  teinpvr  of  the  times)  will  fay.  That  fo  much  human  con- 
fidence as  is  exprefs'd,  efperially  in  the  petition,  is  atheijlical.  But  how  were  it  athe- 
ijiical,  if  I  fhould  as  confidently  foretel,  that  a  boy  rrMjl  expire  in  nonage,  or  becom  a 
man  ?  J  prophefy  no  otherwife  ;  and  this  kind  of  prophefy  is  alfo  of  Cod,  by  thofe  rules 
of  his  providence,  which  in  the  known  government  of  the  world  are  infallible.  In  the 
Ecilef.  o.  T4.  right  obfervation  and  application  of  thefe  confifts  all  human  wifdom  j  and  we  read  that  a 

poor 
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poor  man  deliver' d  a  city  by  his  wifdotrt,  yefwas  this  poor  man  forgotten.  But  if  the 
premifes  of  this  petition  fail,  or  one  part  of  the  condufion  corns  not  to  pafs  accordingly,  let 
}ne  hit  the  other  mark  of  this  ambitious  addrefs,  and  remain  a  fool  upon  record  in  parla- 
ment  to  all  pofterity. 

Val.  Thou  boy !  and  yet  I  hope  well  of  thy  reputation. 

Pub.  Would  it  were  but  as  good  now,  as  it  will  be  when  I  can  make  no  ufe  of 
it. 

Val.  The  major  of  the  petition  is  in  fom  other  of  your  writings ;  and  I  remember 
fom  objedions  which  liave  been  made  againft  it :  as,  that  a  non  effe  nee  fuiffe,  non 
datur  argumentum  ad  non  poffe. 

Pub.  Say  that  in  Englifh. 

Val.  What  if  I  cannot  ?  are  not  you  bound  to  anfwer  a  thing,  tho  it  cannot  be 
faid  in  Englifo? 

Pub.  No  truly. 

Val.  Well,  1  will  fay  it  in  Englifh  then.  Tho  there  neither  be  any  houfe  of 
gold,  nor  ever  were  any  houfe  of  gold,  yet  there  may  be  a  houfe  of  gold. 

Pub.  Right :  but  then,  a  non  effe  nee  fuiffe  in  natura,  datur  argumentum  ad  non 
poffe  in  natnra. 

Val.  I  hope  you  can  fay  this  in  Englifh  too. 

Pub.  That  I  can,  now  you  have  taught  me.  If  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as 
gold  in  nature,  there  never  could  be  any  houfe  of  gold. 

Val.  Softly.  The  frame  of  a  government  is  as  much  in  art,  and  as  little  in  na- 
ture, as  the  frame  of  a  houfe. 

Pub.  Both  Ibftly  and  iurely.  The  materials  of  a  government  are  as  much  in  na- 
ture, and  as  little  in  art,  as  the  materials  of  a  houfe.  Now  as  far  as  art  is  ne- 
ceflarily  dilpos'd  by  the  nature  of  its  foundation  or  materials,  fo  far  it  is  in  art  as 
in  nature. 

Val.  What  call  you  the  foundation,  or  the  materials  of  government .'' 

Pub.  That  which  I  have  long  fince  prov'd,  and  you  granted,  the  balance,  the 
^iftribution  of  property,  and  the  power  thence  naturally  deriving  ;  which  as  it  is 
in  one,  in  a  few,  or  in  all,  dos  neceffarily  difpofe  of  the  form  or  frame  of  the  go- 
vernment accordingly. 

Val.  Be  the  foundation  or  materials  of  a  houfe  what  they  will,  the  frame  or 
fuperftrudlures  may  be  diverfly  wrought  up  or  fhapenj  and  fo  may  thofe  of  a 
commonwealth. 

Pub.  True :  but  let  a  houfe  be  never  fo  diverfly  wrought  up  or  fhapen,  it  muft 
confiil  of  a  roof  and  walls. 

Val.  That's  certain. 

Pub.  And  fo  muft  a  commonwealth  of  a  fcnat  and  of  a  popular  aflembly,  which 
is  the  fum  of  the  minor  in  the  petition. 

Val.  l"he  mathematicians  lay,  they  v/iU  not  be  quarrelfpm  -,  but  in  their  fphere 
there  are  things  altogether  new  in  the  world,  as  the  preient  pufture  of  the  heavens 
is,  and  as  was  the  ftar  in  Ccfjhpceia. 

Pub.  Valerius,  if  the  major  of  the  petition  extends  as  far  as  is  warranted  by 
Solomon,  I  mean,  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  fun,  what  new  things  there 
may  be,  or  have  bin  above  the  lun  wiUmake  little  to  the  prellnc  purpofe. 

1  Val 
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Vd.  It  is  true  ;  but  if  you  have  no  more  to  fay,  tliey  will  take  this  but  for 
ihifting. 

Pub.  Where  there  is  fea,  as  between  Sicily  and  Naples.,  there  was  antiently  land ; 
and  where  there  is  land,  as  in  Holland,  there  was  antiently  fea. 

Val.  What  then  ? 

Pub.  Why  then  the  prefent  pofture  of  the  earth  is  other  than  it  has  bin,  yet  is 
the  earth  no  new  thing,  but  confifts  of  land  and  fea  as  it  did  always  ;  fo  whatever 
the  prefent  pollure  of  the  heavens  be,  they  confiil  of  ftar  and  firmament,  as  they 
did  always. 

Val.  What  will  you  fay  then  to  the  ftar  in  CaJfiopcAa  ? 

Pub.  W^hy  I  fay,  if  it  confifted  of  the  fame  matter  with  other  ftars,  it  was  no  new 
thing  in  nature,  but  a  new  thing  in  Cajfwpxia ;  as  were  there  a  commonwealth  in 
England,  it  v/ould  be  no  new  thing  in  nature,  but  a  new  thing  in  England. 

Val.  The  ftar  you  will  fay  in  Cajfwpceia,  to  have  bin  a  new  thing  in  nature,  muft 
have  bin  no  ftar,  becaufe  a  ftar  is  not  a  new  thing  in  nature. 

Pub.  Very  good. 

Val.  You  run  upon  the  matter,  but  the  newnefs  in  the  ftar  was  in  the  manner  of 
the  generation. 

Pub.  At  Putzuoli  near  Naples,  I  have  feen  a  mountain  that  rofe  up  from  under 
water  in  one  night,  and  pour'd  a  good  part  of  the  lake  antiently  call'd  Lucrin  into 
.the  fea, 

Val.  What  will  you  infer  from  hence  ? 

Pub.  Why  that  the  new  and  extraordinary  generation  of  a  ftar,  or  of  a  moun- 
tain, no  more  c;nifes  a  ftar,  or  a  mountain  to  be  a  new  thing  in  nature,  than  the 
^new  and  extraordinary  generation  of  a  commonwealth  caufes  a  commonwealth  to  be 
a  new  thing  in  nature.  Aristotle  reports,  that  the  nobility  of  Ta'rantura  being 
cut  off  in  a  battle,  that  commonwealth  became  popular.  And  if  the  pouder  plot 
in  England  had  dcftroy'd  the  king  and  the  nobility,  it  is  poffible  that  popular  go- 
vernment might  have  rifen  up  in  England,  as  the  mountain  did  at  Putzuoli.  Yet 
for  all  thefe,  would  there  not  have  bin  any  new  thing  in  natuie. 

Val.  Som  new  thing  (thro  the  blending  of  unfeen  caufes)  there  may  fcem  to  be 
in  fhuffling ;  but  nature  wiH  have  her  courfe,  there  is  no  other  than  the  old  game. 

Pub.  Valerius,  let  it  rain  or  be  fair  weather,  the  fun  to  the  diflblution  of  na- 
ture ftiall  ever  rife  ;  but  it  is  nov/  'itt,  and  I  apprehend  the  mift 

Val.  Dear  Publjcola,  your  health  is  my  own  ;  1  bid  you  good-night. 

Pub.  Good- night  to  you,  Valerius. 

Val.  One  word  more,  Publicoia  :  pray  make  me  a  prefent  of  thofe  fame 
papers,  and  with  your  leave  and  licence,  I  will  make  ufe  of  my  memory  to  commit 
.the  reft  of  this  difcourfe  to  writing,  and  print  it. 

Pub.  They  are  at  your  difpofing. 

Val.  I  will  do  it  as  has  bin  don,  but  with  your  name  to  it. 

Pub.  Whether  way  you  like  beft,  moft  noble  Valerius. 

OHob.  22. 
1659. 
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SYSTEM    of  POLITICS 

Delineated  in  fhort  and  eafy 

APHORISMS. 

Publifli'd  from  the  Author's  own  Manufcript. 

CHAP.    I. 

0/    GOVERNMENT. 

I.     A      PEOPLE  is  either  under  a  ftate  of  civil  government,  or  in  a  ftate     Chap.  I, 
ZA      of  civil  war  ;  or  neither  under  a  ftate  of  civil  government,  nor  in  a  ftate 
X    -ft»  of  civil  war. 

2.  Civil  government  is  an  art  wherby  a  people  rule  themfelves,  or  are  rul'd  by 
others. 

3.  The  art  of  civil  government  in  general  is  twofold,  national  or  provincial. 
4»  National  government  is  that  by  which  a  nation  is  govern'd  independently, 

or  within  it  felf. 

5.  Provincial  government  is  that  by  which  a  province  is  govern'd  dependently, 
or  by  fom  foren  prince  or  ftate. 

6.  A  people  is  neither  govern'd  by  themfelves,  nor  by  others,  but  by  realbn  of 
fom  external  principle  therto  forcing  them. 

7.  Force  is  of  two  kinds,  natural  and  unnatural. 

8.  Natural  force  confills  in  the  vigor  ot  principles,  and  their  natural  neceftliry 
operations. 

9.  Unnatural  force  is  an  external  or  adventitious  oppofition  to  the  vigor  of 
principles,  and  their  neceilary  working,  v/hich,  from  a  violation  of  nature,  is  call'd 
violence. 

10.  National  government  is  an  effeft  of  natural  force,  or  vigor. 

11.  Provincial  government  is  an  effefl:  of  unnatural  force,  or  violence. 

12.  The  natural  force  which  works  or  produces  national  government  (of  which 
only  I  fhall  fpeak  hereafter)  confifts  in  riches. 

13.  The  man  that  cannot  live  upon  his  own,  muft  be  a  fervant -,  but  he  that 
can  live  upon  his  own,  may  be  a  freeman. 

14.  Wheue  a  people  cannot  live  upon  their  own,  the  government  is  either  mo- 
narchy, or  ariftocracy :  where  a  people  can  live  upon  their  own,  tlie  government 
inay  be  democracy. 

O  0  o  15.  A 
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Chap.  II.         15.  A  MAN  that  could  live  upon  his  own,  may  yet,  to  ipare  his  own,  and  live 

' V '    upon  another,  be  a  lervant :  but  a  people  that  can  live  upon  their  own,  cannot  fpare 

their  own,  and  live  upon  another  ;  but  (except  they  be  no  fcrvants,  that  is,  except 
they  com  to  a  democracy)  they  mufl  wafte  their  own  by  maintaining  their  mailer's, 
or  by  having  others  to  live  upon  them. 

16.  Where  a  people  that  can  live  upon  their  own,  imagin  that  they  can  be  go- 
vern'd  by  others,  and  not  liv'd  upon  by  luch  governors,  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the 
people,  it  is  the  miftake  of  the  people. 

17.  Where  a  people  that  can  live  upon  their  own,  will  not  be  govern'd  by 
others  left  they  be  liv'd  upon  by  otiiers,  it  is  not  the  miftake  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
genius  of  the  people. 

iS.  Of  government  there  are  three  principles ;  matter,  privation,  and  form, 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

0/  the  Matter  of  Government. 

i.^T^  H  AT  which  is  the  matter  of  government,  is  what  we  call  an  eftate,  be  it 
M       in  lands,  goods  or  mony. 

2.  If  the  eftate  be  more  in  mony  than  in  land,  the  port  or  garb  of  the  owner 
gos  more  upon  his  monys  than  his  lands  ;  which  with  privat  men  is  ordinary,  but 
with  nations  (except  fuch  only  as  live  more  upon  their  trade  than  upon  their  ter- 
ritory) is  not  to  be  found  :  for  which  caufe  overbalance  of  riches  in  mony  or  goods, 
as  to  the  fequel  of  thefe  aphorifms,  is  altogether  omitted. 

3.  If  the  eftate  be  more  in  land  than  in  goods  or  mony,  the  garb  and  port  of 
the  owner  (whether  a  man  or  a  nation)  gos  more  if  not  altogether  upon  his  land, 

4.  If  a  man  has  fom  eftate,  he  may  have  fom  fervants  or  a  family,  and  con- 
fequently  fom  government,  or  fomthing  to  govern  :  if  he  has  no  eftate,  he  can 
have  no  government. 

5.  Where  the  eldeft  of  many  brothers  has  all,  or  fo  much  that  the  reft  for 
their  livelihood  ftand  in  need  of  him,  that  brother  is  as  it  were  prince  in  that 
family. 

6.  Where  of  many  brothers  the  eldeft  has  but  an  equal  Ihare,  or  not  fo  in- 
equal  as  to  make  the  reft  to  ftand  in  need  of  him  for  their  livelihood,  that  family  is 
as  it  were  a  commonwealth. 

7.  Distribution  of  fliares  in  land,  as  to  the  three  grand  interefts,  the  king, 
the  nobility,  and  the  people,  muft  be  equal  or  inequal. 

8.  Equal  diftribution  of  land,  as  if  one  m.m  or  a  few  men  have  one  half  of  the 
territory,  and  the  people  have  the  other  half,  caufes  privation  of  government,  and  a 
ftate  of  civil  war  :  for  the  lord  or  lords  on  the  one  fide  being  able  to  aflert  their 
pretenfion  or  right  to  rule,  and  the  people  on  the  other  their  pretenfion  or  right  to 
liberty,  that  nation  can  never  com  under  any  form  of  government  till  that  queftion 
be  decided  ;  and,  property  being  not  by  any  law  to  be  violated  or  mov'd,  any  fuch 
queftion  cannot  be  decided  but  by  the  fword  only. 

9.  Inequal  diftnbution  of  fhares  in  land,  as  to  the  three  grand  interefts,  or  the 
whole  land  in  any  one  of  thefe,  is  that  which  caufes  one  of  thefc  three  to  be  tiie 
predominant  intereft. 

10.  All 
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10.  All  government  is  intereft,  and  the  predominant  intereft  gives  the  matter   Chap.  III. 
or  foundation  of  the  government. 

11.  If  one  man  has  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  land  or  ter- 
ritory, the  intereft  of  one  man  is  the  predominant  intereil,  and  caiifes  ablblute  mo- 
narchy. 

12.  If  a  few  men  have  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  land  or 
territory,  the  intereft  of  tlie  few  or  of  the  nobility  is  the  predominant  intereft  ;  and, 
were  there  any  fuch  thing  in  nature,  would  caule  a  pure  ariftocracy. 

13.  It  being  fo  that  pure  ariftocracy,  or  the  nobility  having  the  whole,  or  two 
parts  in  three  of  the  whole  land  or  territory,  without  a  moderator  or  prince  to  ba- 
lance tliem,  is  a  ftate  of  war,  in  which  every  one,  as  he  grows  eminent  or  potent, 
afpires  to  monarchy ;  and  that  not  any  nobility  can  have  peace,  or  can  reign  with- 
out having  fuch  a  moderator  or  prince,  as  on  the  one  fide  they  may  balance  or 
hold  in  from  being  abfolute,  and  on  the  other  fide  may  balance  or  hold  them  and 
their  fadtions  from  flying  out  into  arms :  it  follows,  that  if  a  few  men  have  the 
whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  land  or  territory,  the  intereft  of  the  no- 
bility being  the  predominant  intereft,  muft  of  neceffity  produce  regulated  itiO- 
narchy. 

14.  If  the  many,  or  the  people,  have  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the" 
whole  land  or  territory,  the  intereft  of  the  many  or  of  the  people  is  the  predominant 
intereft,  and  caufes  democracy. 

15.  A  PEOPLE  neither  under  abfolute  or  under  regulated  monarchy,  nor  yet  under 
democracy,  are  under  a  privation  of  government. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Privation  of  Government. 

i-WJ  HERE  a  people  are  not  in  a  ftate  of  civil  government,  but  in  a  ftate  of 
V V     civil  war ;  or  where  a  people  are  neither  under  a  ftate  of  civil  govern- 
ment, nor  under  a  ftate  of  civil  war,  there  the  people  are  under  privation  of  go- 
vernment. 

2.  Where  one  man,  not  having  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole 
land  or  territory,  yet  affuoies  to  himfelf  the  whole  power  -,  there  the  people  are 
under  privation  of  government,  and  this  privation  is  call'd  tyranny. 

3.  Where  a  few  men,  not  having  the  whole,  or  about  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  whole  land  or  territory,  yet  afilime  to  themielves  the  whole  power  ;  there  the 
people  are  under  privation  of  government,  and  this  privation  is  call'd  oligarchy. 

4.  Where  the  many,  or  the  people,  not  having  the  whole,  or  two  parts  in 
three  of  the  whole  kind  or  territory,  yet  aflume  to  themfelves  the  whole  power  ; 
there  the  people  are  under  privation  of  government,  and  this  privation  is  call'd 
anarchy. 

5.  Where  the  tyranny,  the  oligarchy,  or  the  anarchy,  not  Iiaving  in  the  land 
or  territory  fuch  a  full  iliare  as  may  amount  to  the  truth  of  government,  have  never- 
thelefs  fuch  a  ftiare  in  it  as  may  maintain  an  army  ;  there  tiie  people  are  under  pri- 
vation of  government,  and  this  privation  is  a  ftate  of  civil  v/ar. 

O  0  0  2  b-  Where 
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6,  Where  the  tyranny,  the  oHgarchy,  or  the  anarchy,  have  not  any  fuch  fh are 
in  the  land  or  territory  as  may  maintain  an  army,  there  the  people  are  in  privation 
of  government ;  which  privation  is  neither  a  rtate  of  civil  government,  nor  a  {late 
of  civil  war. 

7.  Where  the  people  are  neither  in  a  (late  of  civil  government,  nor  in  a  (late 
of  civil  v.'ar,  there  tlie  tyranny,  the  oligarchy,  or  the  anarchy,  cannot  Hand  by  any 
force  of  nature,  becaufe  it  is  void  of  any  natural  foundation  ;  nor  by  any  force  of 
arms,  becaufe  it  is  not  able  to  maintain  an  army;  and  fo  muft  fall  away  of  it  fcif 
thro  the  want  of  a  foundation,  or  be  blown  up  by  fom  tumult :  and  in  this  kind  of 
privation  the  matter  or  fou  ,dation  of  a  good  orderly  government  is  ready  and  in 
being,  and  there  wants  nothing  to  the  perfeftion  of  the  fame,  but  proper  fuper- 
ftrudlures  or  form. 


C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Of  the  Form  of  Govenwient. 

I .  /"  I  ^  FI  AT  which  gives  the  being,  the  aiflion,  and  the  denomination  to  a  crea- 
J_      turc  or  thing,  is  the  form  of  that  creature  or  thing. 

2.  There  is  in  form  fomthing  that  is  not  elementary  but  divine. 

3.  The  contemplation  of  form  is  aftonifliing  to  man,  and  has  a  kind  of  trouble 
or-impulfe  accompanying  it,  that  exalts  his  foul  to  God. 

4.  As  the  form  of  a  man  is  the  image  of  God,  fo  the  form  of  a  government  is 
the  image  of  man. 

5.  Man  is  both  a  fenfual  and  a  philofophic.al  creature. 

6.  Sensuality  in  a  man  is  when  lie  is  led  only  as  are  the  bealls,  that  is,  no 
othervvife  than  by  appetit. 

7.  Philosophy  is  the  knowlege  of  divine  and  human  things. 

8.  To  preferve  and  defend  hnnfelf  againft  violence,  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  a 
fenfual  creature. 

9.  To  have  an  impulfe,  or  to  be  rais'd  upon  contemplation  of  natural  things  to 
the  adoration  or  worlhip  of  God,  is  natural  to  man  as  he  is  a  philofophical  creature. 

10.  Formation  of  government  is  the  creation  of  a  political  creature  after  the 
image  of  a  philofophical  creature  •,  or  it  is  an  infufion  of  the  foul  or  facultys  of  a 
man  into  the  body  of  a  multitude. 

1 1 .  The  more  the  foul  or  facultys  of  a  man  (in  the  manner  of  their  being  infus'd 
into  the  body  of  a  multitude)  arc  refin'd  or  made  incapable  of  paflion,  the  more 
perfedl  is  the  form  of  government. 

12.  Not  the  refin'd  fpirit  of  a  man,  or  of  fom  men,  is  a  good  form  of  govern- 
ment i   but  a  good  Ibrm  of  government  is  the  refin'd  fpirit  of  a  nation. 

i^.  The  fpirit  of  a  nation  (whether  refin'd  or  not  refin'd)  can  neither  be  wholly 
faint  nor  Atheift  :  not  faint  becaufe  tiie  far  greater  part  of  the  people  is  never  able 
in  matters  of  religion  to  be  their  ov/n  leaders ;  nor  Atheifts,  becaufe  religion  is 
every  whit  as  indeLble  a  charader  in  man's  nature  as  reafon. 

14.  Language  is  not  a  more  natural  intercourfe  between  the  foul  of  one  man 
and  another,  than  religion  is  between  God  and  the  foul  of  a  man. 

15.  As 
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15.  As  not  this  language,  nor  that  language,  but  fom  language  j    fo  not 
religion,  nor  that  religion,  yet  fom  religion  is  natural  to  every  nation. 

16.  The  foul  of  government,  as  the  true  and  perfeft  image  of  the  foul  of  man, 
is  every  whit  as  necellarily  religious  as  rational. 

17.  The  body  of  a  government,  as  confifting  of  the  fenfual  part  of  man,  is 
every  whit  as  prefervative  and  defeniive  of  it  felf  as  fenfual  creatures  are  of  chem  ■ 
felves. 

18.  The  body  of  a  man,  not  actuated  or  led  by  the  foul,  is  a  dead  thing  out  of 
pain  and  mifery ;  but  the  body  of  a  people,  not  actuated  or  led  by  the  foul  of  go- 
vernment, is  a  living  thing  in  pain  and  mifery. 

19.  The  body  of  a  people,  not  led  by  the  reafon  of  the  government,  is  not  a 
people,  but  a  herd  :  not  led  by  the  religion  of  the  government,  is  at  an  inquiet  and 
an  uncomfortable  lofs  in  it  felf-,  not  difciplin'd  by  the  conduct  of  the  government, 
is  not  an  army  for  defence  of  it  felf,  but  a  rout ;  not  directed  by  the  laws  of  the 
government,  has  not  any  rule  of  right ;  and  without  recourfe  to  the  juftice  or  judi- 
tatorys  of  the  government,  has  no  remedy  of  wrongs. 

20.  Im  contemplation  of,  and  in  conformity  to  the  foul  of  man,  as  alfo  for  fupply 
of  thofe  his  neceflitys  which  are  not  otherwife  fupply'd,  or  to  be  fupply'd  by  nature, 
form  of  government  confifiis  neceflarily  of  thefe  live  parts  :  tlie  civil,  which  is  the 
reafon  of  the  people  ;  the  religious,  which  is  the  comfort  of  the  people  ;  the  mili- 
tary, which  is  the  captain  of  the  people  ;  the  laws,  which  are  the  rights  of  the 
people  -,   and  the  judicatorys,  which  are  the  avengers  of  their  wrongs. 

21.  The  parts  of  form  in  government  are  as  the  offices  in  a  houfe;  and  the 
criltrs  of  a  form  of  government  are  as  the  orders  of  a  hcrufe  or  family. 

22.  Good  orders  make  evil  men  good,  and  bad  orders  make  good  men  evil. 

23.  Oligarchists  (to  the  end  they  may  keep  all  others  out  of  the  government) 
pretending  themfelves  to  be  faints,  do  alfo  pretend,  that  they  in  whom  lult  reigns, 
are  not  fit  for  reign  or  for  government.  But  lilido  dominandi^  the  lult  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  greateft  iuil,  which  alfo  reigns  mod  in  thole  that  have  Icaft  right,  as 
in  oligarchifts  :  for  many  a  king  and  many  a  people  have  and  had  unquellionable 
right,  but  an  oligarchift  never ;  whence  from  their  own  argument,  the  luft  of  go- 
vernment reigning  moft  in  oligarchiils,  it  undeniably  follows  that  oligarchilfs  ot  all 
men  are  leaft  Bt  for  government. 

24.  As  in  houfes  not  ditFering  in  the  kinds  of  their  offices,  the  orders  of  the 
familys  differ  much  ;  fo  the  difference  of  form  in  different  governments  ccnfiUs 
not  in  the  kinds  or  number  of  the  parts,  which  in  every  one  is  alike,  but  in  the 
different  ways  of  ordering  thofe  parts.  And  as  the  different  orders  of  a  houie  arife 
for  the  moft  part  fn  m  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  eftate  by  which  it  is  defray'd 
or  maintain'd,  according  as  it  is  in  one  or  more  of  the  family  as  proprietors,  lb  it 
is  alfo  in  a  government. 

25.  The  orders  of  the  form,  which  are  the  manners  of  the  mind  of  the  govern- 
ment, follow  the  temperament  of  the  body,  or  the  diftribution  of  the  lands  or  ter- 
ritorys,  and  the  interefts  thence  arifing. 

26.  The  intereft  of  arbitrary  monarchy  is  the  abfolutenefs  of  the  monarch  ;  the 
intereft  of  regulated  monarchy  is  the  greatnefs  of  the  nobility  \  the  interell  of  de- 
mocracy is  the  felicity  of  the  people :  for  in  democracy  the  government  is  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people,  and  in  monarchy  the  people  are  for  the  ufe  of  the  government, 
that  is,  of  one  lord  or  more. 

%  27.  The 
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27.  The  ufe  of  a  horfe  without  his  provender,  or  of  the  people  without  fom 
regard  had  to  the  necellltys  of  human  nature,  can  be  none  at  all :  nor  are  thofe 
neccffitys  of  nature  in  any  form  whatfoever  to  be  otherwife  provided  for  than  by 
thofe  five  parts  already  mention'd  ;  for  which  caufe  every  government  confills  of 
live  parts :  the  civil,  the  religious,  the  military,  the  laws,  and  thejudicatorys. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

0/  Form  in  the  Civil  Parts. 

j.rr^HOSE  naturalifts  that  have  beft  written  of  generation,  do  obferve  that 
X.  all  things  precede  from  an  eg,  and  that  there  is  in  every  eg  a  punotum 
falietu,  or  a  part  firft  mov'd,  as  the  purple  fpeck  obferv'd  in  thofe  of  hens  •,  from 
the  working  wherof  the  other  organs  or  fit  members  are  delineated,  diftinguifh'd, 
and  wrought  into  one  organical  body. 

2.  A  NATION  without  government,  or  fallen  into  privation  of  form,  is  like  an 
eg  unhatch'd ;  and  the  pinElum  [aliens,  or  firft  mover  from  the  corruption  of  the 
former  to  the  generation  of  the  fucceding  form,  is  either  a  fole  legiQator  or  a 
council. 

3.  A  SOLE  legiflator,  proceding  according  to  art,  or  knowlege,  produces  go- 
vernment in  the  whole  piece  at  once  and  in  perfection.  But  a  council  (proceding 
not  according  to  art,  or  what  in  a  new  cafe  is  necefiary  or  fit  for  them,  but  ac- 
cording to  that  which  they  call  the  genius  of  the  people  ftill  hankering  after  the 
things  they  have  bin  us'd  to,  or  their  old  cuftoms,  how  plain  foever  it  be  made  in 
reafon  that  they  can  no  longer  fit  them)  make  patching  work,  and  are  ages  about 
that  which  is  very  feldom  or  never  brought  by  them  to  any  perfedtion  ;  but  com- 
monly corns  by  the  way  to  ruin,  leaving  the  nobleft  attempts  under  reproach,  and 
the  authors  of  them  expos'd  to  the  greateft  miferys  while  they  live,  if  not  their 
memorys  when  they  are  dead  and  gone  to  the  greateft  infamy. 

4.  If  the. punLfitra  fallens,  or  firft  mover  in  generation  of  the  form  be  a  fole  legilla- 
tor,  his  proceding  is  not  only  according  to  nature,  but  according  to  art  alfo,  and 
begins  with  the  delineation  of  diftinft  orders  or  members. 

5.  Delineation  of  diftinft  organs  or  members  (as  to  the  form  of  government) 
is  a  divifion  of  the  territory  into  fit  precinds  once  ftated  for  all,  and  a  formation 
of  them  to  their  prop-r  offices  and  fundtions,  according  to  the  nature  or  truth  of 
the  form  to  be  introduc'd. 

6.  Precincts  in  abfolute  monarchy  are  commonly  call'd  provinces-,  and  as  to 
the  delineation  or  Hating  of  them,  they  may  be  equal  or  inequal.  Precindts  in 
regulated  monarchy,  where  the  lords  or  nobility  as  to  their  titles  or  eftates  ought 
not  to  be  equal,  but  to  differ  as  one  ftar  differs  from  another  in  glory,  are  com- 
monly call'd  county s,  and  ought  to  be  inequal.  Precinils  in  democracy,  where 
without  equality  in  the  eledtors  there  will  hardly  be  any  equality  in  the  elefted  ;  or 
where  without  equality  in  the  precinfts,  it  is  almoft,  if  not  altogether  impoflible 
there  flioulJ  be  equality  in  the  commonwealth,  are  properly  call'd  tvives,  and  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  equal, 

7.  Equality 
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7.  Equality  or  parity  has  bin  reprefented  an  odious  thing,  and  made  to  imply 
the  levelling  of  mens  eftates  -,  but  if  a  nobility,  how  inequal  foever  in  their  eftates 
or  titles,  yet  to  com  to  the  truth  of  ariftocracy,  mull  as  to  their  votes  or  participa- 
tion in  the  government  be  pares  regiii,  that  is  to  fay  peers,  or  in  parity  among 
themfelves :  as  well  likewife  the  people,  to  attain  to  the  truth  of  democracy,  may 
be  peers,  or  in  parity  among  themfelves,  and  yet  not  as  to  their  eftates  be  oblig'd 
to  levelling. 

8.  Industry  of  all  things  is  the  moft  accumulative,  and  accumulation  of  all 
things  hates  levelling':  the  revenue  therfore  of  the  people  being  the  revenue  of  in- 
duftry,  tho  fom  nobility  (as  that  of  Ifr^e!,  or  that  of  Lacedemon)  may  be  found  to 
Jiave  bin  levellers,  yet  not  any  people  in  the  world. 

9.  Precincts  being  ftated,  are  in  the  next  place  to  be  form'd  to  their  proper 
offices  and  funcftions,  according  to  the  truth  of  the  form  to  be  introduc'd  -,  which 
in  general  is  to  form  them  as  it  were  into  diftinft  governments,  and  to  indow  them 
with  diftinft  governors. 

10.  Governments  or  governors  are  either  fupreme  or  fubordinat.  For  abfolute 
xnonarchy  to  admit  in  its  precindts  any  government  or  governors  that  are  not  fub- 
ordinat but  fupreme,  were  a  plain  contradidion.  But  that  regulated  monarchy, 
and  that  democracy  may  do  it,  is  feen  in  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  in  the  can- 
tons oi  Switzerland :  neverthelefs  thefe  being  governments  that  have  deriv'd  this 
not  from  the  wifdom  of  any  legiQator,  but  from  accident,  and  an  ill  difpofition  of 
the  matter,  wherby  they  are  not  only  incapable  of  greatnefs,  but  even  of  any  per- 
feft  ftate  of  health,  they  com  not  under  the  confideration  of  art,  from  which  they 
derive  not;  but  of  chance,  to  which  we  leave  them.  And,  to  fpeak  according  to 
art,  we  pronounce  that,  as  well  in  democracy  and  in  regulated  as  in  abfolute  mo- 
narchy, governors  and  governments  in  the  feveral  divifions  ought  not  to  be  fove- 
raintys,  but  lubordinat  to  one  common  foverain. 

^  II.  S  Bv  RD.'NAT  governors  are  at  will,  or  for  life,  or  upon  rotation  or  changes. 
J  12.  In  abfolute  monarchy  the  governors  of  provinces  muft  either  be  at  will,  or 
upon  rotation,  or  elfe  the  monarch  cannot  be  abfolute.  In  regulated  monarchy  the 
governors  of  the  countys  may  be  for  life  or  hereditary,  as  in  counts  or  lords ;  or  for 
fom  certain  term  and  upon  rotation,  as  in  vifcounts  or  fherifs.  In  democracy  the 
people  are  fervants  to  their  governors  for  life,  and  lb  cannot  be  free ;  or  the  go- 
vernors of  the  tribes  muft  be  upon  rotation  and  for  fom  certain  term,  excluding  the 
party  that  have  born  the  magistracy  for  that  term  from  being  eleded  into  the  like 
again,  till  an  equal  interval  or  vacation  be  expir'd. 

13.  The  term  in  which  a  man  may  adminifter  government  to  the  good  of  it,  and 
not  attemt  upon  it  to  the  Iiarm  of  it,  is  the  fitteft  term  of  bearing  magiftracy  ;  and 
three  years  in  a  magiftracy  defcrib'd  by  the  law  under  which  a  man  has  liv'd,  and 
v<hich  he  has  known  by  the  carriage  or  praftice  of  it  in  others,  is  a  term  in  which  he 
cannot  attemt  upon  his  government  for  the  hurt  of  it,  but  may  adminifter  it  for 
the  good  of  it,  tho  fuch  a  magiftracy  or  government  fliould  confift  of  divers 
functions. 

14.  Governors  in  fubordinat  precintfls  have  commonly  three  fundions  •,  the  one 
civil,  the  other  judicial,  and  the  third  military. 

1-.  In  abfolute  monarchy  the  government  of  a  province  confifts  of  one  heglerhcg,, 
or  governor  for  three  years,  witii  liis  council  or  divan  for  civil  matters,  and  his 
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guard  of  janizarys  and  fpahys,  that  is,  of  horfe  and  foot,  with  power  to  levy  and 
command  tlie  timariots  or  military  farmers. 

16.  In  regulated  monarchy  the  government  of  a  county  confifts  of  one  count  or 
lord  for  life,  or  of  one  vifcount  or  fherif  for  fom  limited  term,  with  power  in  cer- 
tain civil  and  judicial  matters,  and  to  levy  and  command  the  pojfe  ccmitatus. 

1 7.  In  democracy  the  government  of  a  tribe  confifts  of  one  council  or  court,  in 
one  third  part  elected  annually  by  the  people  of  that  tribe  for  the  civil,  for  the  judi- 
cial, and  for  the  military  government  of  the  fame ;  as  alfo  to  prefide  at  the  elediion 
of  deputys  in  that  tribe  towards  the  annual  fupply  in  one  third  part  of  the  common 
and  foverain  aflemblys  of  the  whole  commonwealth,  that  is  to  fay,  of  the  fenat  and 
of  the  popular  aflembly ;  in  which  two  thefe  tribes,  thus  delineated  and  diftin- 
guifh'd  into  proper  organs  or  fit  members  to  be  actuated  by  thofe  foverain  aflemblys, 
are  wrought  up  again  by  connexion  into  one  intire  and  organical  body. 

18.  A  PARLAMENT  of  phyficians  would  never  have  found  out  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nor  could  a  parlament  of  poets  have  written  Virgil's  Mmis;  of  this 
kind  therfore  in  the  formation  of  government  is  the  preceding  of  a  Ible  legiflator. 
But  if  the  people  without  a  legiflator  fet  upon  fuch  work  by  a  certain  inftinft  that 
is  in  them,  they  never  go  further  than  to  chufe  a  council ;  not  conlidering  that  the 
formation  of  government  is  as  well  a  work  of  invention  as  of  judgment ;  and  that  a 
council,  tho  in  matters  laid  before  them  they  may  excel  in  judgment,  yet  invention 
is  as  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  council  as  it  is  to  muficians  in  confort,  who  can 
play  and  judg  of  any  ayr  that  is  laid  before  them,  tho  to  invent  a  part  of  mufic 
they  can  never  well  agree. 

19.  In  councils  there  are  three  ways  of  refult,  and  every  way  of  refult  makes  a 
diflferent  form.  A  council  with  the  refult  in  the  prince  makes  abfolute  monarchy. 
A  council  with  the  rclult  in  the  nobility,  or  where  without  the  nobility  there  can 
be  no  rclvilt,  makes  ariftocracy,  or  regulated  monarchy.  A  council  with  the  refult 
in  the  people  makes  dernocracy.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  refult  or  council  which 
amounts  not  to  any  form,  but  to  privation  of  government  -,  that  is,  a  council  not 
confining  of  a  nobility,  and  yet  with  the  refult  in  itfclf,  which  is  rank  oligarchy  : 
fo  the  people,  feldom  or  never  going  any  further  than  to  eledl  a  council  without 
any  refult  but  itfdf,  infteadof  democracy  introduce  oligarchy. 

20.  The  ukimat  refult  in  every  form  is  the  foverain  power.  If  the  ultimat  refult 
be  wholly  and  only  in  the  monarch,  that  monarchy  is  abfolute.  If  the  ultimat 
refult  be  not  wholly  and  only  in  the  monarch,  that  monarchy  is  regulated.  If  the 
refult  be  wholly  and  only  in  the  people,  the  people  are  in  liberty,  or  the  form  of 
the  government  is  democracy. 

2  I.  It  may  happen  that  a  monarchy  founded  upon  ariftocracy,  and  fo  as  to  the 
foundation  regulated,  may  yet  com  by  certain  expedients  or  intrufions  (as  at  this 
day  in  France  and  in  Spain)  as  to  the  adminiftration  of  it  to  appear  or  be  call'd 
abfolute-,  of  which  I  fnall  treat  more  at  large  when  I  com  to  fpcak  ot  rec.fon  of 
Jiate,  or  of  adminiftration. 

22.  The  ultimat  refult  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  if  the  commonwealth 
be  of  any  confidcrable  extent,  is  altogether  impracfticable  ;  and  if  the  ultimat  refult 
be  but  in  a  part  of  the  people,  tiie  reft  are  not  in  liberty,  nor  is  the  government 
democracy. 

23.  As  a  vyhole  army  cannot  charge  at  one  and  the  fame  time,  yet  is  fo  order'd 
tUat  every  one  in  his  turn  corns  up  to  give  the  charge  of  the  whole  army  ;  lb  tlio 
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the  whole  people  cannot  give  the  refult  at  one  and  the  fame,  yet  may  they  be  fo  Chap.  V. 
order'd  that  every  one  in  his  turn  may  com  up  to  give  tlie  refult  of  the  whole  '  — ^-  _j 
people. 

24.  A  POPULAR  affembly,  rightly  order'd,  brings  up  every  one  in  his  turn  to 
give  the  refult  of  the  whole  people. 

25.  If  the  popular  affembly  confifts  of  one  thoufand  or  more,  annually  change- 
able in  one  third  pait  by  new  eleftions  made  in  the  tribes  by  the  people,  it  is  rightly 
order'd  ;  that  is  to  fay,  fo  conftituted  that  fuch  an  affembly  can  have  no  other  in- 
tereft  wherupon  to  give  the  refult,  than  that  only  which  is  the  intereft  of  the  whole 
people. 

26.  But  in  vain  is  refult  where  there  is  no  matter  to  refolve  upon  -,  and  where 
maturity  of  debate  has  not  preceded,  there  is  not  yet  matter  to  refolve  upon. 

27.  Debate  to  be  mature  cannot  be  manag'd  by  a  multitude  ;  and  refult  to  be 
popular  cannot  be  given  by  a  few. 

28.  If  a  council  capable  of  debate  has  alfo  the  refult,  it  is  oligarchy.  If  an  af- 
fembly capable  of  the  refult  has  debate  alfo,  it  is  anarchy.  Debate  in  a  council  not 
capable  of  refult,  and  refult  in  an  affembly  not  capable  of  debate,  is  democracy. 

29.  It  is  not  more  natural  to  a  people  in  their  own  affairs  to  be  their  own  chufers, 
than  upon  that  occafion  to  be  provided  of  their  learned  counfil ;  in  fo  much  that 
the  faying  of  Pacuvius,  That  either  a  people  is  govern'' d  by  a  king  or  coiinfiVd  by  a 
fenat,  is  univerfally  approv'd. 

30.  Where  the  fenat  has  no  diftinft  intereft,  there  the  people  are  counfillable, 
and  venture  not  upon  debate :  where  the  fenat  has  any  dillinil  intereft,  there  the 
people  are  not  counftUable,  but  fall  into  debate  among  themfelves,  and  fo  into 
confufion. 

31.  Of  fenats  there  are  three  kinds:  firft,  A  fenat  eligible  out  of  the  nobility 
only,  as  that  of  Rome,  which  will  not  be  contented  to  be  merely  the  council  of  the 
people,  but  will  be  contending  that  they  are  lords  of  the  people,  never  quitting 
their  pretenfions  till  they  have  ruin'd  the  commonwealth.  Secondly,  A  fenat 
elected  for  life,  as  that  of  Sparta,  which  will  be  a  fpccies  of  nobility,  and  will  have 
a  kind  of  Spartan  king,  and  a  fenat  upon  rotation  ;  which  being  rightly  confli- 
tuted,  is  quiet,  and  never  pretends  more  than  to  be  the  learned  council  of  the 
people. 

32.  Thirdly,  Three  hundred  fenators,  for  example,  changeable  in  one  third 
part  of  them  annually  by  new  eleftions  in  the  tribes,  and  conftituted  a  fenat  to 
debate  upon  all  civil  matters,  to  promulgat  to  the  whole  nation  v*hat  they  have 
debated,  this  promulgation  to  be  made  fom  fuch  convenient  time  before  the  mat- 
ters by  them  debated  are  to  be  propos'd,  that  they  may  be  comnionly  known  and 
well  underftood,  and  then  to  propofe  the  fame  to  the  reluk  of  the  popular  affembly, 
■which  only  is  to  be  the  teft  of  every  public  adt,  is  a  ienat  rightly  ordtrd. 

FORM  of  government  (as  to  the  civil  part)  being  thus  completed.,  is  fum''d  up  in 

the  three  Jollowing  aphcrifms. 

33.  Absolute  monarchy  (for  the  civil  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  diftin-ft 
provinces  under  diftinCt  governors,  equally  fubordinac  to  a  grand  fignor  or  fole  lord, 
with  his  council  or  divan  debating  and  prcpofing,  and  the  refult  wholly  and  only 
in  himfelf. 
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Chap.  VI.  34-  Regulated  monarchy  (for  the  civil  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  diftinft 
principalitys  or  coiintys  under  diftrn<5l  lords  or  governors,  which  if  rightly  conili- 
tuted  are  equally  fubordinat  to  the  king  and  his  peerage,  or  to  the  king  and  his 
eftatcs  afiembl'd  in  parliament,  without  whole  conlent  the  king  can  do  nothing. 

35-  DiMocRACv  (for  the  civil  part  of  the  form)  if  rightly  conftittited,  confiils 
of  diftinft  tribes  under  the  government  of  diflinft  magiftrats,  courts,  or  councils, 
regularly  changeable  in  one  third  part  upon  annual  elefbions,  and  fubordinat  to  a 
fenat  confifting  of  not  above  three  hundred  fenators,  and  to  a  popular  afTembly 
confilting  of  not  under  a  thoufand  deputys  -,  each  of  thefe  alfo  regularly  changeable 
in  one  third  part  upon  annual  eledions  in  the  tribes,  the  fenat  having  the  debate, 
and  the  popular  afTembly  the  refult  of  the  whole  commonwealth. 


CHAP.     VI. 
Of  Form  in  the  Religious  Part. 

ORM  for  the  religious  part  either  admits  of  liberty  of  confcience  in  the 
whole  or  in  part ;  or  dos  not  admit  of  liberty  of  confcience  at  all. 

2.  Liberty  of  confcience  indre,  or  in  the  v/hole,  is  where  a  man  according  to 
the  diktats  of  his  own  confcience  may  have  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion,  without 
impediment  to  his  preferment  or  imployment  in  the  ftate. 

3.  Liberty  of  cofifciencc  in  part  is,  where  a  man  according  to  the  diftats  of 
his  confcience  may  have  the  free  exercife  of  his  religion ;  but  if  it  be  not  the  na- 
tional religion,  he  is  therby  incapable  of  preferment  or  imployment  in  the  ftate. 

4.  Where  the  form  admits  not  of  the  free  exercife  of  any  other  religion  except 
that  only  which  is  national,  there  is  no  liberty  of  confcience. 

5.  Men  who  have  the  means  to  aflert  liberty  of  confcience,  have  the  means  to 
aflert  civil  liberty  ;  and  will  do  it  if  they  are  oppreft  in  their  confciences. 

6.  Men  participating  in  property,  or  in  imployment  civil  or  military,  have  the 
means  to  aflert  liberty  of  confcience. 

7.  Absolute  monarchy,  being  fole  proprietor,  may  admit  of  liberty  of  con- 
fcience to  fuch  as  are  not  capable  of  civil  or  military  imployment,  and  yet  not 
admit  of  the  means  to  afTert  civil  liberty  ;  as  the  Greec  Chriftians  under  the  Turk., 
who,  tho  they  injoy  liberty  of  confcience,  cannot  afTert  civil  liberty,  becaufe  they 
have  neither  property  nor  any  civil  or  military  imployments. 

8.  Regulated  monarchy,  being  not  fole  proprietor,  may  not  admit  naturally 
of  liberty  of  confcience,  left  it  admits  of  the  means  to  aflert  civil  liberty,  as  v/as 
lately  feen  in  England  by  pulling  down  the  bifhops,  who,  for  the  moft  part,  are 
one  half  of  the  foundation  of  regulated  monarchy. 

9.  Democracy  being  nothing  but  intire  liberty,  and  liberty  of  confcience  with- 
out civil  liberty,  or  civil  liberty  without  liberty  of  confcience  being  but  liberty  by 
halves,  muft  admit  of  liberty  of  confcience  both  ns  to  .the  perfeftion  of  its  prefent 
being,  and  as  to  its  future  fecurity :  as  to  the  perfedtion  of  its  prefent-  being,  for 
the  reafons  already  fhewn,  or  that  fte  do  not  injoy  liberty  by  halves  -,  and  for  future 
fecurity,  becaule  this  excludes  abfolute  monarchy,  which  cannot  liand  v/ith  liberty 
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of  confcience  in  the  whole,  and  regulated  monarchy,  which  cannot  (land  fafely  with 
it  in  any  part. 

10.  If  it  be  faid  that  in  France  there  is  liberty  of  confciefice  in  part,  it  is  alfo 
plain  that  while  the  hierarchy  is  Handing  this  liberty  is  falling,  and  that  if  ever  it 
corns  to  pull  down  the  hierarchy,  it  pulls  down  that  monarchy  alfo :  wherfore  the 
monarchy  or  hierarchy  will  be  beforehand  with  it,  if  they  fee  their  true  intereft. 

11.  The  ultimat  refult  in  monarchy  being  that  of  one  man,  or  of  a  fev/  m.en, 
the  national  religion  in  monarchy  may  happen  not  to  be  the  religion  of  the  major 
part  of  the  people  •,  but  the  refult  in  democracy-  being  in  the  major  part  of  the 
people,  it  cannot  happen  but  that  the  national  religion  mufl:  be  that  of  the  major 
part  of  the  people. 

12.  The  major  part  of  the  people,  being  in  matters  of  religion  inabled  to  be  their 
own  leaders,  will  in  fuch  cafes  therfore  have  a  public  leading;  or,  being  debar'd  of 
their  v/ill  in  that  particular,  are  debar'd  of  their  liberty  of  confcience. 

13.  Where  the  major  part  of  the  people  is  debar'd  of  their  liberty  by  the  minor, 
there  is  neither  liberty  of  confcience  nor  democracy,  but  fpiritual  or  civil  oligarchy. 

14.  Where  the  major  part  is  not  debar'd  of  their  liberty  of  confcience  by  the 
minor,  there  is  a  national  religion. 

15.  National  religion  is  either  coercive,  or  not  coercive. 

16.  Religion  is  not  naturally  fubfervient  to  any  corrupt  or  worldly  intereft,  for 
which  caufe  to  bring  it  into  fubjedlion  to  intereft  it  muft  be  coercive. 

17.  Where  religion  is  coercive,  or  in  fubjeftion  to  intereft,  there  it  is  not,  or 
will  not  long  continue  to  be  the  true  religion. 

i8.  Where  religion  is  not  coercive,  nor  under  fubjedion  to  any  intereft,  there 
it  either  is  (or  has  no  obftruclion  why  it  may  not  com  to  be)  the  true  religion. 

19.  Absolute  monarchy  pretends  to  infallibilii.y  in  matters  of  religion,  imploys 
not  any  that  is  not  of  its  own  faith,  and  puniflies  its  apoftats  by  death  without 
mercy. 

20.  Regulated  monarchy  coms  not  muchlliort  of  thefam.e  pretence  ;  but  con- 
fifting  of  proprietors,  and  fuch  as  if  they  diflent  have  oftentimes  the  means  to  defend 
themfelves,  it  dos  not  therfore  always  attain  to  the  exercife  of  the  like  power. 

21.  Democracy  pretends  not  to  infallibility,  but  is  in  matters  of  religion  no 
more  than  a  fecker,  not  taking  away  from  its  people  their  liberty  of  confcience, 
but  educating  them,  or  fo  many  of  them  as  fiiall  like  of  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  or 
kiiowledo-e  in  divine  things  as  may  render  them  beft  able  to  make  iifc  of  their  liberty 
of  confcience,  which  it  performs  by  the  national  religion. 

22.  National  religion^  to  be  fuch,  muft  have  a  national  miniilry  or  clergy. 
2^.  The  clergy  is  either  a  landed  or  a  ftipendi&ted  clergy. 

24.  A  landed  clergy  attaining  to  one  third  of  the  territory,  is  ariftocracy  5  and 
therfore  equally  incompatible  with  abfolute  monarchy,  and  with  democracy  :  but 
to  regulated  monarchy  for  the  mofc  part  is  fuch  a  fupporter,  as  in  that  cafe  it  may 
be  truly  enough  faid,  that  NO  BISHOP,    NO  KING. 

2!^.  The  loverainty  of  the  prince  in  abfolute  monarchy,  and  of  the  people  in 
democracy,  admitting  not  of  any  counterpoife,  in  each  of  thefe  the  clergy  ought 
not  to  be  landed  ;  the  laborer  neverthelefs  being  worthy  of  his  hire,  they  ought  to  be 
ftipcnuiated. 

26.  A  clergy  well  landed  is  to  regulated  monarchy  a  very  great  glory,  and  a 
clergy  not  well  ftipendiated  is  to  abfolute  monarchy  or  to  democracy  as  great  an- 
infamy. 
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27.  A  CLERGY,  whether  landed  or  ftipendiated,  is  either  liierarchical  or  popular. 
2S.  A  HIERARCHICAL  clcrgy  IS  a  monarchical  ordination  j  a  popular  clergy  re* 
ccives  ordination  from  ekdtion  by  the  people. 

FO  RM  of  Gcverument  (as  to  the  religious  -part)  being  thus  completed,  is  funi'd  up  in 

the  three  following  Aphorifms  : 

29.  Absoli'te  monarchy  (for  the  religious  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  a  hie^ 
rarchical  clergy,  and  of  an  alceran  (or  fom  book  receiv'd  in  the  nature  of  Scripture) 
jiiterpretable  by  the  prince  only  and  his  clergy,  willingly  permitting  to  them  that 
are  not  capable  of  imployments  a  liberty  of  confcience. 

30.  Regulated  monarchy  (for  the  religious  part  of  the  form)  cOnfifts  of  an 
ariltocratical  hierarchy,  of  the  liturgy,  and  of  the  holy  Scriptures  (or  fom  fuch' 
book  rcceiv'd  for  a  rule  of  faith)  interpretable  only  by  the  clergy,  not  admitting 
liberty  of  confcience,  except  thro  mere  neceflity. 

3  I.  Democracy  (for  tlie  religious  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  a  popular  clergy;^ 
of  the  Scriptures  (or  fom  other  book  acknowleg'd  divine)  with  a  diredlory  for  die 
national  religion,  and  a  council  for  the  equal  maintenance  both,  of  the  national.  tc#- 
ligiijn,  and  of  the  liberty  of  confcience. 


CHAP.    \m. 

Of  Form  in  the  Military  Part. 

I.  \    MAN   may  perifll  by  tJie  fword  ;    yet  no  man  draws  the  fword  to  perilHj- 
/^    but  to  Hve  by  it. 

2.  So  many  ways  as  there  are  of  living  by  the  fword,  fo  many  ways  there  are 
of  a  militia. 

3.  If  a  prince  be  lord  of  the  whole,  or  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, and  divides  it  into  military  farms  at  will  and  without  rent,  upon  condition  of 
fervice  at  their  own  charge  in  arms  whenever  he  commands  thsm,  it  is  the  fword  of 
an  abfolute  monarchy. 

4.  If  the  nobility,  being  lords  of  the  whole  or  of  two  parts  in  three  of  the  whole 
territory,  let  their  lands  by  good  pennyworths  to  tenants  at  will,  or  by  their  leafes 
bound  at  their  commajids  by  wiiom  they  live  to  ferve  in  arms  upon  pay,  it  is  the 
fword  of  a  regulated  monarchy. 

5.  In  countrys  that  have  no  infantry,,  or  militia  of  free  commoners,  as  in  Frana 
and  Poland,  the  nobility  themfelves  are  a  vaft  body  of  horfe,  and  the  fword  of  that 
monarchy. 

6.  If  a  people,  where  there  neither  is  lord  nor  lords  of  the  whole,  nor  of  two 
parts  in  three  of  tlie  whole  territory,  for  the  common  defence  of  their  liberty  and 
of  their  livelihood,  take  their  turns  upon  the  guard  or  in  arms,  it  is  the  Iword  of 
democracy. 

7.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of  militia,  or  of  men  living  more  immediatly  by  the 
fA'ord,  wliich  are  foldiers  of  fortune,  or  a  mercenary, army. 
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8.  Absolute  monarchy  muft  be  very  well  provided  with  court  guards,  or  a   Ghap.  Vlf/, 

mercenary  army  ;  otherwife  its  milican/  farmers  having  no  bar  from  becoming  pro-    " ■' ' 

prietors,  the  monarchy  it  felf  has  no  bar  from  changing  into  democracy. 

FORM  of  government  (as  to  the  military  part)  being  thus  completed,  is  fum'dup  in 

the  three  following  aphorifms  : 

9.  In  a  regulated  monarchy  where  there  is  an  infantry,  there  needs  not  any  mer- 
cenary army  ;  and  there  the  people  live  tolerably  well. 

ic.  Jn  a  regulated  monarchy  w-here  there  is  no  infantry,  but  the  nobility  them-- 
felves  are  a  vaft  body  of  horfe,  there  muft  alfo  be  a  mercenary  infantry,  and  there 
the  people  are  peafants  or  flaves. 

11.  There  isnofuch  thing  in  nature  as  any  monarchy  (whether  abfoluteof 
regulated)  fubfifting  merely  by  a  mercenary  army,  and  without  an  infantry  or  ca— 
wilry  planted  upon  the  lands  of  the  monarch,  or  of  his  whole  nobility. 


GHAP.    Vim. 

Of  Form  in^tbe  legal  Part:. 

u  T"  F  juftice  Be  not  the  intereft  of  a  government,  the  intereft  of  that  government: 
Jl^   wilibe  its  juftice. 

2..  Let  equity  or  juftice  be  what  it  will,  yet  if  a  man  be  to  judg  or  refolve  in  lais 
own  cafe,  he  refolves  upon  his  own  intereft. 

3.  Every  government,  being- not  obnoxious  to  any  fuperior,  refolves  in  her 
own  cafe. 

4.  The  ukimat  refult  ia  every  government  is  the  law  in  that  government. 

5.  In  ablblute  monarchy,  the  ultimat  refult  is  in  the  monarch. 

6..  In  ariftocracy,  or  regulated  monarchy,  the  ultimat  refult,  is  in  the  lords  or 
peers,  or  not  without  them. 

7.  In  democracy  the  ultimat  refult  is  in  the  people. 

8.  Law  in  abfolute  monarchy  holds  fuch  a  difproportion  to  natural  'equity,  as ; 
the  intereft  of  one  man  to  the  intereft  of  all  mankind. 

9.  Law  in  ariftocracy  holds  fuch  a  difproportion  ,to  natural  equity,  as  the  in- 
tereft of  a  few  men  to  the  intereft  of  all  mankind. 

10.  Law  in  democracy  holds  luch  a  difproportion  to  natural  equity,  as  the  in- - 
tereft  of  a  nation  to  the  intereft  of  all  marrkind. 

11.  One  government  has  much  nearer  approaches  to  natural  equity  than  an- 
other-, but  in  cal'e  natural  equity  and  fclf-prcfcrvation  com  in  competition,  lb  na- 
tural is  felf-prdervation  to  every  creature,  that  in  that  cafe  no  one  government  has 
any  more  regard  ta  natural  equity  than  another. 

12.  A  MAN  may  devote  himfelf  to  death  or  deftruiflion  to  fave  a  nation,  .but  no 
nation  v/ill  devote  it  felf  to  death  or  deftrudion  to  fave  mankind. 

13.  MACHIAVEL  is  decry'd  for  faying,  that  710  conftiieration  is  to  be  had  of 
what  is  jufi  or  injiijl,  of  what  is  merciful  or  cruel,  of  what  is  honorable  or  ignominious^y- . 
ia  cnfe  it  be  to  fave  a  Jtate,  or  ta.^preferve.  liberty  ;  which  as  to  the  manner  of  ex- 

preflion. ' 
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Chap.  IX.  preffion  is  crudely  fpoken.  But  to  imagin  that  a  nation  will  devote  it  felf  to  death 
or  deftruttion  any  more  upon  faith  given  or  an  ingagement  therto  tending,  than  if 
there  had  bin  no  fuch  ingagement  made  or  faith  given,  were  not  piety  but  folly. 

14.  Whersoever  the  power  of  making  law  is,  there  only  is  the  power  of  inter- 
preting the  law  fo  made. 

15.  God  who  has  given  his  law  to  the  foul  of  that  man  who  fhall  voluntarily  re- 
ceive it,  is  the  only  interpreter  of  his  law  to  that  foul;  fuch  at  leaft  is  the  judg- 
ment of  democracy.  With  abfolute  monarchy,  and  with  ariftocracy,  it  is  an  i^inat 
maxim.  That  the  people  are  to'be  deceived  in  tisDo  things^  their  RELIGION  and  their 
LAW ;  or  that  the  church  or  themfelves  are  interpreters  of  all  Scripture,  as  the 
pricfts  were  antiently  of  the  Sibyls  books. 

F  0  R  M  of  government  (as  to  the  legal  part)  being  thus  completed,  is  fian^dtip  in  the 

three  following  aphorifms  : 

1 6.  Absolute  monarchy  (for  the  legal  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  fuch  laws  as 
it  pretends  God  has  deliver'd  or  given  the  king  and  pricfts  power  to  interpret ;  or  it 
confifts  of  fuch  laws  as  the  monarch  fliall  or  has  chofen. 

17.  Aristocracy  (for  the  legal  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  fuch  laws  as  the 
nobility  fhall  chufe  or  have  chofen  ;  or  of  fuch  as  the  people  fliall  chufe  or  have 
chofen,  provided  they  be  agreed  to  by  their  lords,  or  by  the  king  and  their  lords. 

18.  Democracy  (for  the  legal  part  of  the  form)  confifts  of  fuch  laws  as  the 
people,  with  the  advice  of  their  council,  or  of  the  fenat,  fliall  chufe  or  have 
chofen. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Of  Form  in  the  jtidicial  Part. 

ULTIPLICITY  of  laws,  being  a  multiplicity  of  fnares  for  the  people, 
caufes  corruption  of  government. 
2.  Paucity  of  laws  requires  arbitrary  power  in  courts,  or  judicatorys. 
q.  A:<bitrary  power  (in  reference  to  laws)  is  cf  three  kinds.     (1)  In  making, 
altering,  abrogating,  or  interpreting  of  laws,  which  belong  to  the  foverain  power. 
(>)  In  applying  laws  to  cafes  wliich  are  never  any  one  like  another.     (3)  In  recon- 
ciling ihelav/s  among  themfelves. 

4.  There  is  no  dit?.culty  at  all  in  judging  of  any  cafe  whatfoever  according  to 
natural  equity. 

5.  Arbitrary  power  makes  any  man  a  competent  judg  for  his  knowledge  ;  but 
leaving  him  to  his  ov/n  intereft,  which  oftentimes  is  contrary  to  juftice,  makes  him 
alfo  an  incompetent  judg,  in  regard  that  he  may  be  partial. 

6.  A  partiality  is  the  caufe  why  laws  pretend  to  abhor  arbitrary  power; 
neverthelefs,  feeing  that  not  one  cafe  is  altogether  like  another,  there'muft  in  every 
judicatory  be  fom  arbitrary  power. 

7.  Paucity  of  lav/s  caufes  arbitrary  pov»-er  in  applying  them  ;  and  muhiplicity 
•  of  laws  caufes  arbitrary  pov/er  in  reconciling  and  applying  them  too. 

8.  Arbitrary 
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8.  Arbitrary  power  where  it  can  do  no  wrong,  dos  the  greateft  right; 
caufe  no  law  can  ever  be  fo  fram'd,  but  that  without  arbitrary  power  it  mav  do 
wrong. 

9.  Arbitrary  power,  going  upon  the  intereft  of  one  or  of  a  few,  makes  not  a 
juft  judicatory. 

10.  Arbitrary  power,  going  upon  the  intereft  of  the  whole  people,  makes  a 
juft  judicatory 

11.  Ail  judicatorys  and  laws,  which  have  bin  made  by  arbitrary  power,  aJlow 
of  the  interpretation  of  arbitrary  power,  and  acknowlege  an  appeal  from  themfelves 
to  it. 

1 7-.  That  law  which  leaves  the  leaft  arbitrary  power  to  the  judg  or  judicatory^ 
is  the  moft  perfcft  law. 

13.  Laws  that  are  the  fcweft,  plaineft,  and  briefeft,  leave  the  leaft  arbitrary 
power  to  the  judg  or  judicatory  ;  and  being  a  light  to  the  people,  make  the  moft 
incorrupt  goveinment, 

14  Laws  that  are  perplext,  intricat,  tedious,  and  voluminous,  leave  the  greateft 
arbitrary  power  to  the  judg  or  judicatory  ;  and  raining  fnares  on  the  people,  make 
the  moft  corrupt  government. 

i  5.  Seeing  no  law  can  be  fo  perfeft  as  not  to  leave  arbitrary  power  to  the  ju- 
dicatory, that  is  the  beft  conftitution  of  a  judicatory  where  arbitrary  power  can  do 
the  leaft  hurt,  and  the  worft  conftitution  of  a  judicatory  is  where  arbitrary  power 
can  do  the  moft  ill. 

16.  Arbitrary  power  in  one  judg  dos  the  moft,  in  a  few  judges  dos  lefs,  and 
in  a  multitude  of  judges  dos  the  leaft  hurt. 

17.  The  ultimat  appeal  from  all  inferior  judicatorys  is  to  fom  foverain  judg  or 
judicatory, 

18.  The  ultimat  refult  in  every  government  (as  in  abfolute  monarchy,  the  mo- 
narch ;  in  ariftocracy,  or  ariftocratical  monarchy,  the  peers  ;  in  democracy,  the 
popular  afiembly)  is  a  foverain  judg  or  judicatory  that  is  arbitrary. 

ly.  Arbitrary  power  in  judicatorys  is  not  fuch  as  makes  no  ufe  of  the  law, 
but  fuch  by  which  there  is  a  i^ight  ufe  to  be  made  of  the  laws. 

20.  That  judicatory  where  the  judg  or  judges  are  not  obnoxious  to  partiality  or 
privat  intereft,  cannot  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  power. 

21.  That  judicatory  that  cannot  make  a  wrong  ufe  of  power,  muft  make  a 
right  ufe  of  law. 

22.  Every  judicatory  confifts  of  a  judg  or  fom  judges  without  a  jury,  or  of  a 
jury  on  the  bench  without  any  other  judg  or  judges,  or  of  a  judg  or  judges  on  the 
bench  with  a  jury  at  the  bar. 

FORM  of  government  {as  to  the  judicial  part) '  being  thus  completed,  is  fum'd  up  in 

the  three  following  aphorifms. 

23.  Absolute  monarchy  (for  the  judicial  part  of  the  form)  admits  not  of  any 
jury,  but  is  of  fom  fuch  kind  as  a  cadee  or  judg  in  a  city,  or  as  we  fay  in  a  hundred, 
v/ith  an  appeal  to  a  cadalifkar  or. a  judg  in  a  province,  from  whom  alfo  there  lys 
an  appeal  to  xhc  tnuphti,  v/ho  is  at  the  devotion  of  the  grand  Jignior  or  of  the 
monarch. 

24.  Aristocracy" 
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vChap.  :X.  ^4  Aristocracy  or  ariftocratrical  monarchy  (for  the  judicial  part  of  the  form) 
may  admit  of  a  jury,  fo  it  be  at  the  bar  only,  and  confifts  of  foni  fuch  kind  as  de- 
legats  or  ordinary  judges,  with  an  appeal  to  a  houfe  of  peers;  or  fom  fuch  court, 
as  the  parlament  at  Paris,  which  was  at  the  inftitution  in  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet, 
a  parlament  of  foverain  princes. 

25.  Democracv  (for  the  judicial  part  of  the  form)  is  of  fom  fuch  kind  as  a  jury 
on  the  bench  in  every  tribe,  confilling  of  thirty  perfons  or  more  annually  eligible 
in  one  third  part  by  the  people  of  that  tribe,  with  an  appeal  from  thence  to  a  judi- 
catory refiding  in  the  capital  city  of  the  like  conftitution,  annually  eligible  in  one 
third  part  out  of  the  fenat  or  the  popular  aflembly,  or  out  of  both;  from  which 
alio  there  lys  an  appeal  to  the  people,  that  is  to  the  popular  aflembly. 

CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Adm'm'iJlratlQn  of  Government,  or  REASON  OF  STATE. 

I.  A  S  the  matter  of  a  fhip  or  of  a  houfe  is  one  thing,  the  form  of  a  fhip  or  of  a 
±\.  houfe  is  another  thing,  and  the  adminiftration  or  reafon  of  a  Ihip  or  of  the 
houfe  is  a  third  thing ;  fo  the  matter  of  a  government  or  of  a  ftate  is  one  thing,  the 
form  of  a  government  or  of  a  ftate  is  another,  and  the  adminiftration  of  a  govern- 
ment (which  is  wiiat's  properly  and  truly  call'd  renfon  of  ftate']  is  a  third  thing. 

2.  There  are  thofe  who  can  play,  and  yet  cannot  pack  the  cards,  and  there  are 
who  can  pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play. 

3.  Administration  of  government,  or  reafon  of  ftate,  to  fuch  as  propofe  to 
themfelves  to  play  upon  the  Iquare,  is  one  thing  ;  and  to  fuch  as  propofe  to  them- 
feives  to  pack  the  cards,  is  another. 

4.  REASON  of  ftate  is  that  in  a  kingdom  or  a  commonwealth,  which  in  a  fa- 
mily is  call'd  THE  MAIN  CHANCE. 

5.  The  mafter  of  a  family  that  either  keeps  himfelf  up  to  his  antient  bounds,  or 
increafes  his  ftock,  looks  very  well  to  the  main  chance,  at  leaft  if  his  play  be  upon 
the  fquare,  that  is,  upon  his  own  abilitys,  or  good  fortune,  or  the  laws;  but  if  it 
were  not  upon  the  fquare,  yet  an  eftate  however  gotten,  is  not  for  that  a  'efs  eftate 
in  it  felf,  nor  lefs  deicending  by  the  law  to  his  luccefTors. 

6.  If  a  people  thro  their  own  indulhy,  or  the  prodigality  of  their  lords,  com  to 
acquire  liberty ;  if  a  few  by  their  induftry,  or  thro  the  folly  or  flothfulnefs  of  the 
people,  com  to  eat  tliem  out,  and  make  thcmlelvts  lords ;  if  one  lord  by  his  power 
or  his  virtue,  or  thro  their  necelTity,  their  wifdon":,  or  their  folly,  can  overtop  the 
reft  of  thele  lords,  and  make  himfelf  king,  all  this  was  fair  play  and  upon  the 
Iquare. 

7.  R  Ea'SO  N  of  ftate,  if  we  fpeak  of  it  as  fair  play,  is  foren  or  domeftic. 

8.  R  EASON  of  ftate,  which  is  foren,  confifts  in  balancing  foren  princes  and 
ftates  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  you  may  gain  upon  them,  or  at  leaft  that  they  may  not 
gain  upon  you.  . 

9.  R  E  A  SON  of  ftate,  which  is  domeftic,  is  the  adminiftration  of  a  government 
(being  not  ufurp'dj  according  to  the  foundation  and  fuperftruiSturcs  of  the  fame  if 
they  Le  good,  or  lo  as  not  bc-ing  good  that  they  may  be  mended,  or  fo  as  being 
good  or  b.id  tlicy  may  be  alter'd  ;  or,  the  government  being  ufurp'd,  the  reafon  of 

ftate 
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jiate  then  is  the  way  and  means  wherby  fuch  ufurpation  may  be  made  good  or 
maintain'd. 

10.  REASON  of ftate,  in  a  democracy  which  is  rightly  founded  and  rightly 
order'd,  is  a  thing  of  great  facility,  whether  in  a  foren  or  in  a  domeftic  relation. 
In  a  foren,  becaufe  one  good  democracy,  weighing  two  or  three  of  the  greateft 
princes,  will  eafily  give  the  balance  abroad  at  its  pleafiire ;  in  a  domeftic,  becaufe 
it  confiils  not  of  any  more  than  giving  fuch  a  flop  in  accumulation  that  the  ftate 
corns  not  to  be  monarchical :  which  one  reafon  of  ftate  being  made  good,  all  the 
reft  gos  well ;  and  which  one  reafon  of  flate  being  neglected,  all  the  reft  coms  in 
timeto  infallible  ruin. 

11.  Reason  of  ftate  in  a  democracy,  which  is  not  right  in  its  foundations,  may 
flourifn  abroad,  and  be  one  :  but  at  home  Vv-ill  languifli  or  be  tv/o  reafons  of  ftate, 
that  is,  the  reafon  of  the  ftate  or  orders  of  the  nobility,  which  is  to  lord  it  over  the 
people  ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  popular  ftate  or  order,  which  is  to  bring  the  common- 
wealth to  equality :  v/!iich  two  reafons  of  ftate,  being  irreconcilable,  v/ill  exercife 
themfelves  againft  one  another,  firft  by  difputes,  then  by  plots,  till  it  coms  at  laft 
to  open  violence,  and  fo  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  as  it  liappen'd  in 
Rome. 

12.  Reason  of  ftate  in  an  abfolute  monarchy  (whether  foren  or  domeftic)  is  but 
threefold  -,  as  firft  to  keep  its  military  farmers  or  timariois  to  tiic  iirft  inftitution  i 
next  to  cut  him  that  grows  any  thing  above  his  due  ftature,  or  lifts  up  his  head 
above  the  reft,  by  fo  much  the  fnorter ;  and  laft  of  all,  to  keep  its  arms  in 
exercife. 

13.  In  ariftocratical  m.onarchy  reafon  of  ftate  (as  to  the  whole)  is  but  one  thing, 
that  is,  to  preferve  the  counterpoife  of  the  king  and  the  two,  or  the  three,  or  the 
four  eltates  :  for  in  fom  countrys,  as  in  Poland.,  there  are  but  two  eftates,  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility  •,  in  others,  as  in  Sweden,  there  are  four,  the  nobility,  the  gentry, 
tlie  clergy,  and  the  commons :  in  moft  others  there  are  but  three,  the  lords  fpiritual, 
the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons. 

14.  In  ariftocratical  monarchy  reafon  of  ftate  (as  to  the  parts)  is  a  multifarious 
thing,  every  ftate  having  its  peculiar  reafon  of  ftate,  and  the  king  alio  his  reafon  of 
ftate :  with  the  king  it  is  to  balance  the  nobility,  that  he  m.ay  hold  them  under  ; 
reafon  of  ftate  wnth  the  nobility  is  to  balance  the  king,  left  he  fliould  grow  abfolute  ; 
reafon  of  ftate  both  with  the  king  and  the  nobility  is  to  keep  down  the  people  ;  and 
reafon  of  ftate  with  the  people  is  to  drive  at  their  liberty. 

15.  In  forms  that  are  pure,  or  in  governments  that  have  no  more  than  an  abfolute 
prince  or  one  ftate,  as  abfolute  monarchy  and  equal  or  pure  democracy,  there  is 
but  one  reafon  of  ftate,  and  that  is  to  prtlerve  the  form  intire.  In  forms  that  are 
mix'd  (as  in  an  inequal  commonwealth  where  there  are  two  eftates,  and  in  arifto- 
«ratical  monarchy  where  there  is  a  king  and  two  if  not  three  eftates)  there  are  lb 
many  reafons  of  ftate  to  break  the  form,  that  there  has  not  bin  any  inequal  com- 
monwealth which  either  the  people  have  not  brought  to  democracy,  or  the  nobility 
to  monarchy.  And  icarce  v/as  there  any  ariftocratical  monarchy,  where  (to  omit 
the  wars  of  the  nobility  with  their  king,  or  among  themfelves)  the  people  have  not 
driven  out  their  king,  or  where  the  king  has  not  brought  the  people  into  flavery. 
Ariftocratical  monarchy  is  the  true  theatre  of  expedient-mongers  and  ftate-era- 
perics,  or  the  deep  waters  v/herin  that  Leviathan  the  minifter  of  ftate  takes  his 
paftime. 

Q^q  q  16.  The 
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1 6.  The  complaint  that  the  wifuom  of  all  thefe  latter  times  in  princes  affairs  con- 
fifts  rather  in  fine  deliverys  and  fhiftings  of  dangers  or  mifchiefs  when  they  are  near, 
than  in  folid  and  grounded  couries  to  keep  them  off,  is  a  complaint  in  the  ftreets  of 
ariftocratical  monarchy  :  and  not  to  be  remedy'd,  becaufe  the  nobility  being  not 
broken,  the  king  is  in  danger,  and  the  nobility  being  broken,  the  monarchy  is 
ruin'd. 

I  ■'.  An  abfurdity  in  the  form  of  the  government  (as  that  in  a  monarchy  there  may 
be  two  monarchs)  fhoots  out  into  a  mifchief  in  the  adminiftration,  or  fom  wicked- 
nefs  in  the  reafon  of  ftate,  as  in  Romulus's  killing  of  Remus,  and  the  monftrous 
affaffinations  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

1 8.  Usurpation  of  government  is  a  furfeit  that  converts  the  bed  arts  into  the 
worft  :  Nemo  unjuam  imperimn  flagitio  acquifttum  bonis  artibus  exercttit. 

19.  As  in  the  privation  of  virtue,  and  in  beggery,  men  are  fliarks  or  robbers, 
and  the  reafon  of  their  way  of  living  is  quite  contrary  to  thofe  of  thrift ;  fo  in  the 
privation  of  government,  as  in  anarchy,  oligarchy,  or  tyranny,  that  which  is 
reafon  of  ftate  with  them  is  direcftly  oppofit  to  that  which  is  truly  fo :  whence  are 
all  thofe  black  maxims  fet  down  by  fom  politicians,  particularly  Machiavel  in 
his  prince,  and  which  are  condemn'd  to  the  fire  even  by  them  who,  if  they  liv'd 
otherwife,  might  blow  their  fingers. 

20.  Where  the  government  from  a  true  foundation  rifes  up  into  proper  fuper- 
ftrudures  or  form,  the  reafon  of  ftate  is  right  and  ftreight  •,  but  give  our  politician 
peace  when  you  pleafe,  if  your  houfe  ftands  av/ry,  your  props  do  not  ftand  upright. 

21.  Take  a  jugler,  and  commend  his  tricks  never  fo  much,  yet  if  in  fo  doing 
you  fhew  his  tricks  you  fpoil  him ;  which  has  bin  and  is  to  be  confefs'd  of  Ma- 

ClUAVEL. 

22.  Corruption  in  government  is  to  be  read  and  confider'd  in  Machiavel,  as- 
difeafes  in  a  man's  body  are  to  be  read  and  confider'd  in  Hippocrates. 

23.  Neither.  Hippocrates  nor  Machiavel  introduc'd  difeafes  into  man's 
body,  nor  corruption  into  government,  which  were  before  their  times ;  and  feeing 
they  do  but  difcover  them,  it  muft  be  confeft  that  fo  much  as  they  have  don  tends 
not  to  the  incrcafe  but  the  cure  of  them,  which  is  the  truth  of  thefe  two  authors. 
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Obfeqidum  amicos,  Veritas  odium  parit.     Terent. 


I-   K  }k  "S  H  E  errors  and  fufFerings  of  the  people  are  from  their  governors. 

■  2.  When  the  foundation  of  a  government  corns  to  be  chang'd,  and 

JL       the  governors  change  not  the  fuperftru6tures  accordingly,  the  people 
becom  miferable, 

3.  The  monarchy  of  England  was  not  a  government  by  arms,  but  a  government 
by  laws,  tho  imperfeft  or  inefFedual  laws. 

4.  The  later  governments  in  England  fince  the  death  of  the  king,  have  bin  go- 
vernments by  arms. 

5.  The  people  cannot  fee,  but  they  can  feel. 

6.  The  people  having  felt  the  difference  between  a  government  by  laws  and  a 
government  by  arms,  will  always  defire  the  government  by  laws,  and  abhor  that  of 
arms. 

7.  Where  the  fpirit  of  the  people  is  impatient  of  a  government  by  arms,  and 
defirous  of  a  government  by  laws,  there  the  fpirit  oftke  people  is  not  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  their  liberty. 

8.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  of  England^  not  trufted  with  their  liberty,  drives  at 
the  rellitution  of  monarchy  by  blood  and  violence. 

9.  The  fpirit  of  the  people  of  England,  trufted  with  their  liberty,  if  the  form 
be  fufficient,  can  never  fet  up  a  king  ;  and  if  the  form  be  infufficient  (as  a  parla- 
ment  with  a  council  in  the  intervals,  or  tv/o  affemblys  coordinat)  will  fet  up  a 
king  without  blood  or  violence. 

10.  To  light  upon  a  good  man,  may  be  in  chance ;  but  to  be  fure  of  an  afiembly 
of  good  men,  is  not  in  prudence. 

11.  Where  the  fecurity  is  no  more  than  perfonal,  there  may  be  a  good  monarch, 
but  can  be  no  good  commonwealth. 

12.  The  neceflary  aftion  or  ufe  of  each  thing  is  from  the  nature  of  the  form. 

13.  Where  the  fecurity  is  in  the  perfons,  tlie  governmiCnt  makes  good  mm 
evil ;  where  the  fecurity  is  in  the  form,  the  government  makes  evil  men  good. 

14.  AssEMBLYS  legiiimatly  elected  by  the  people,  are  that  only  party  v/hich  can 
govern  without  an  army. 

1 5.  Not  the  party  which  cannot  govern  without  an  army,  but  the  party  which 
can  govern  without  an  army,  is  the  refin'd  party,  as  to  this  intent  and  purpofe  truly 
refin'd  ;  that  is,  by  popular  eledlion,  according  to  the  precept  of  Moses,  and  the 
rule  of  Scripture  :  Take  ye  wife  men.,  and  underjlanding,  and  known  among ycu7~  tribes, 
and  I  tvill  make  tkeni  ruhrs  over  you. 

16.  The  people  are  decciv'd  by  names,  but  not  by  things. 

Q^q  q  2  17.  Where 
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17.  Where  there  is  a  v/ell-ordei-'d  commonwealili,  the  people  are  generaify 
fatisty'd. 

iiS.  Wher  E  the  people  are  generally  diflatisfy'd,  there  is  no  commonwealth. 

19.  The  partys  in  England  declaring  for  a  commonwealth,  hold  every  one  of 
them  fomething  that  is  inconfiftent  with  a  commonwealth. 

20.  To  hold  that  the  government  may  be  manag'd  by  a  few,  or  by  a  party,  is 
inconfiftent  with  a  commonwealth  ;  except  in  a  fituation  like  that  of  Venice. 

21.  To  hold  that  the  e  can  beany  national  religion  or  miniftry  without  public 
indowment  and  inipeftion  of  the  magiftracy,  or  any  government  without  a  na- 
tional religion  or  miniftry,  is  inconfiftent  with  a  commomvealth. 

22.  To  hold  that  there  may  be  liberty,  and  not  liberty  of  confcienc'e,  is  incon- 
fiftent with  a  commonwealth  that  has  the  liberty  of  her  own  confcicncc,  or  that  is 
not  PopiQi. 

23.  Where  civil  liberty  is  intire,  it  includes  liberty  of  conlcience. 

24.  Where  liberty  of  confcience  is  intire,  it  includes  civil  liberty. 

25.  Either  liberty  of  confcience  can  have  no  fecurity  at  all,  or  under  popular 
government  it  muft  have  the  greateft  fecurity. 

26.  To  hold  that  a  government  may  be  introduc'd  by  a  little  at  once,  is  to  wave 
prudence,  and  commit  things  to  chance. 

27.  To  hold  that  the  wifdom  of  God  in  the  formation  of  a  houfe  or  of  a  govern- 
ment, gos  not  univerfally  upon  natural  principles,  is  inconfiftent  with  Scripture. 

28.  To  hold  that  the  wifdom  of  man  in  the  formation  of  a  houfe,  or  of  a  go- 
vernment, may  go  upcn  fupernatural  principles,  is  inconfiftent  with  a  commons- 
wealth,  and  as  if  one  fhould  fay,  God  ordain'd  the  temple,  therfore  it  was  not 
built  by  mafons ;  he  ordain'd  the  fnuffers,  therfore  they  were  not  made  by  a 
fmith. 

29.  To  hold  that  hirelings  (as  they  are  term'd  by  fom)  or  an  indow'd  miniftry, 
ought  to  be  remov'd  out  of  the  church,  is  inconfiftent  with  a  commonwealth. 

30.  Nature  is  of  GOD. 

31.  SoM  part  in  every  religion  is  natural. 

32.  A  universal  efte(5t  demonftrats  a  univerfal  caufe. 

33.  A  UNIVERSAL  caufe  is  not  fo  much  natural,  as  it  is  nature  it  felf. 

34.  Every  man,  either  to  his  terror  or  confolation,  has  fom  fenfe  of  religion. 

35.  Man'  may  rather  be  defin'd  a  religious  than  a  rational  creature;  in  regard 
that  in  otiier  creatures  there  may  be  fomthing  of  reafon,  but  there  is  nothing  of 
religion. 

36.  Government  is  of  human  prudence,  and  human  prudence  is  adequat  to 
man's  nature. 

37.  The  prudence  or  government  that  is  regardlefs  of  religion,  is  not  adequat. 
nor  fatisfaftory  to  man's  nature, 

38.  Where  the  government  is  not  adequat  or  fatisfa(5tory  to  man's  nature,  it  can 
never  be  quiet  or  perfeft. 

29.  The  major  part  of  mankind  gives  itfelf  up  in  the  matter  of  religion  to  the 
public  leading. 

40.  That  there  may  be  a  public  leading,  there  muft  be  a  national  religion. 

41.  Whlre  the  minor  part  takes  away  the  national  religion,  tliere  the  major 
part  is  depriv'd  of  liberty  of  confcience  by  the  minor. 

«  42.  Where 
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42.  Where  the  major  part  is  depriv'd  of  liberty  of  confcience  by  the  minor, 
there  they  will  deprive  the  minor  of  that  liberty  of  confcience  which  they  might 
otiierwife  injoy. 

43.  In  Ifracl  there  was  an  indow'd  clergy  or  priefthood,  and  a  national  religion 
under  infpeftion  of  the  magiftrat:  whence  the  Cbrijlians  in  apoftolic  times,  de- 
fraying their  own  miniftry,  could  have  liberty  of  confcience ;  wheras  if  the  Chri- 
Jtians  by  going  about  to  take  away   tithes,  and  abolifh  the   national  religion,   had 

indeavor'd  to  violat  the  corjiciences  of  the  unconverted  Jews^  thefe  being  far 
greater  in  number,  muft  needs  have  taken  away  the  liberty  of  confcience  from,  the 
Cbriftii^ns. 

44.  PAUL  in  Athens  could  freely  and  undifturbedly  convert  Dion vsius  and 
others;  theifore  in  Athens  xhert  was  liberty  of  confcience:  but  if  Paul  and  his 
converts  had  gon  about  to  drive  hirelings,  or  an  indow'd  priefthood  or  clergy  out 
of  that  church,  who  fees  not  that  the  Athenians  would  have  driven  Paul  and  his' 
converts  out  of  Athens  ? 

45.  That  there  may  be  liberty  of  confcience,  there  muft  be  a  national  religion. 

46.  Tha  •  there  may  be  a  national  religion,   there  muft  be  an  indowed  clergy, 

47.  Commonwealths  have  had  three  ways  of  union.  As  the  Athenians,  by 
bringing  their  confederats  to  fubjedtion  :  as  the  united  provinces  by  an  equal  league: 
or  as  the  Romans  by  an  mequal  league.  The  firft  way  is  tyrannical.  Jn  the- 
fecond,  one  commonwealth  under  the  league  is  no  more  than  another,  and  each 
one  as  to  herfelfhas  a  negative:  which  kind  of  union  is  not  only  obftrudive,  but 
tends  (as  we  have  feen  both  in  Holland  and  Switzerland)  towards  divifion.  In  the 
third  way,  the  commonwealth  uniting  other  commonwealths,  retains  to  her  felf  the 
leading  of  the  whole  league,  leaving  to  each  of  the  reft  her  own  laws,  and  her  own 
liberty. 

48.  Till  a  commonwealtli  be  firft  fram'd,  how  fuch  a  comm.onwealth  fhould- 
make  an  effeftual  union  v/ith  another  nation,  is  not  pofiible  to  be  feen. 

49.  The  new,  unpradiis'd,  and  heretofore  unheard  union  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
fpoken)  with  Scotland,  by  uniting  deputys  of  divers  nations,  not  in  a  council  apart, 
or  by  way  of  ftates  general,  as  in  the  united  provinces,  but  in  the  ftanding  councils 
offom  one  commonwealth  in  the  league,  is  deftruftive  to  liberty  both  in  Ergland, 
and  in  Scotland. 

50.  If  the  commonwealth  of  England  receives  deputys  from  Scotland  in  a  greater' 
number  than  that  of  her  own,  fhe  receives  law  from  a  foren  intereft,  and  fo  lofcs  her 
own  liberty. 

51.  If  Scotland  he  receiv'd  in  an  equal  number,  itobftruifts  the  freedom  of  both, 
or  cccafions  war  or  diflenfion. 

52.  If  Scotland  be  receiv'd  in  an  inferior  number,  fhe  receives  law  from  England,. 
and  fo  lofes  her  liberty.     The  like  is  underftood  ot  Ireland. 

53.  Wheras  a  well-order'd  commonweakh  fliould  give  the  balance  to  her  con- 
federats, and  not  receive  it  from  them  -,  the  councils  in  which  divers  othei-s  are 
thus  united,  tlio  in  afar  inferior  number  of  deputys,  yet  if  thefe  iy  in  wait,  or  lay 
their  heads   together,  may  be  ovtr-rul'd,  obftruded,    or  overbalanc'd  by  foren. 
interefts. 

54.  Where  countrys  are  divers  in  their  laws,  and  yet  are  to  receive  laws  one 
from  the  other,  neither  the  commonwealth  giving  lav/,  knows  what  to  give,  nor  the 

common- 
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commonwealth  receiving  law,  underftands  what  fhe  receives :  in  which  cafe  the 
union  returns  to  force  or  confufion. 

gS.  The  beft  way  of  holding  a  nation  different  or  not  different  in  laws,  is  the 
Roman,  that  is,  by  way  of  province. 

r,6.  A  PROVINCE,  efpecially  if  fhe  has  flrong  holds,  may,  by  defraying  of  a 
fmall  guard,  be  kept  to  a  jufl  league,  and  for  the  reft  injoy  her  own  lav/s,  her  own 
government,  and  her  perfefl  liberty.  Other  ways  of  union  will  be  found  more 
chargeable,  and  lefs  effedlual,  on  both  fides  :  for  if  England  has  no  army  in  Scot- 
land, Scotland  will  receive  no  law  from  England  %  and  if  England  has  an  army  there> 
her  hold  confifts  not  in  the  union,  but  in  the  force.  The  like  is  to  be  underftood 
of  Ireland. 

57.  Ira  country  be  very  fmall,  and  not  able  to  fubfift  of  it  felf,  as  Wales,  it  may 
be  fafely  united  and  held  :  but  the  advantage  that  Wales  has  in  a  participation  of 
all  magiftracys  and  offices,  is  not  that  which  England  is  able  to  afford  to  fuch  a 
country  as  Scotland,  without  fubjefting  her  neck  to  the  yoke. 

58.  The  order  of  a  commonwealth  requires,  that  it  confifts,  firft  of  a  civil ; 
fecondly,  of  a  religious  -,  thirdly,  of  a  military  ;  and  fourthly,  of  a  provincial 
part.  The  manner  of  uniting  provinces  or  different  nations,  pertains  to  the  laft 
part ;  and  in  the  formation  of  a  commonwealth,  to  begin  with  that  lirft,  which  is 
naturally  laft,  is  to  invert  the  order,  and  by  confequence  the  commonwealth  it  felf, 
which  indeed  is  nothing  but  order. 

5g.  Where  there  can  be  any  other  government,  there  can  be  no  common- 
wealth. 

60.  Where  there  can  be  a  commonwealth,  what  tumults  foever  there  happen, 
and  which  foever  prevail,  there  can  be  no  other  government ;  that  is  to  lay,  with- 
out foren  invafion,  which  tliroout  I  muft  be  underftood  to  except. 

61.  If  Sir  George  Booth  liad  prevail'd,  he  muft  either  have  introduc'd  a  com- 
monwealth, or  have  reftor'd  the  king. 

6 1.  If  the  king  were  reftor'd,  he  muft  either  govern  by  an  army,  or  by  par- 
laments. 

63.  A  KING  governing  now  in  England  by  an  army,  would  for  the  fame  caufes 
find  the  fame  effe6ts  with  the  late  protcftor. 

64.  A  KING  governing  now  in  England  hy  parlaments,  would  find  the  nobility 
of  no  effeft  at  all. 

65.  A  parlament,  where  the  nobility  is  of  no  effeft  at  all,  is  a  mere  popular 
council. 

66.  A  mere  popular  council  v/ill  never  receive  law  from  a  king. 

67.  A  MERE  popular  council  giving  law  to  a  king,  becoms  therby  a  democracy, 
or  equal  commonwealth  •,  or  the  difference  is  no  greater  than  in  the  imperfedion  of 
the  form. 

68.  A  COMMONWEALTH  or  dcmocracy  to  be  perfect  in  the  form,  muft  conftft 
efpecially  of  fuch  an  affembly,  the  refult  wherof  can  go  upon  no  intercft  what- 
foever,  but  that  only  which  is  the  common  intereft  of  the  whole  people. 

6  '.  An  aflembly  confifting  of  a  few,  may  go  upon  the  intereft  of  one  man,  as  a 
king  ;  or  upon  the  intereft  of  one  party,  as  that  of  divines,  lawyers,  and  the  like  ; 
or  the  intereft  of  themfelves,  and  tlie  perpetuation  of  their  govern.r.cnt. 

70.  The 
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70.  The  popular  afiembly  in  a  commonwealth  may  confifl  of  too  few,  but  can 
never  confift  of  too  many. 

71.  In  every  commonwealth  there  has  bin  a  popular  afiembly.  This  in  Ifrael  ac 
lead  confided  of  twenty-four  thoufand,  upon  a  monthly  rotation.  In  Jtbens,  La-, 
cedemon,  Rome,  it  confifl:ed  of  the  whole  citizens,  that  is,  of  all  fuch  as  had  a  right 
in  the  commonwealtli,  whether  they  inhabited  in  city  or  country.  In  Venice  it  con- 
fifts  of  about  two  thoufand.  In  the  province  of  Holland  only,  which  contains 
eighteen  or  nineteen  foveraintys,  the  popular  or  refolving  afi'emblys  confifl:  at  leaflf 
of  five  hundred  perlbns  :  thefe  in  the  whole  union,  may  amount  to  five  or  fix  thou  ■ 
fand ;  in  Szvitzerland  I  believe  they  com  to  a  greater  number.  And  the  mofl.  of 
thefe  afl^emblys  have  bin  perpetually  extant. 

72.  If  the  popular  afiembly  confifts  of  fo  few,  and  fo  eminent  perfons  as  are 
capable  or  any  orderly  debate,  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  deftroy  the  common- 
wealth. 

73.  If  the  popular  afltmbly  confifts  of  fo  many,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  fo 
mean  perfons  as  are  not  capable  of  debate,  there  muft  be  a  fenat  to  help  this  defedr. 

74.  The  reafon  of  the  fenat  is,  that  a  popular  afl"embly  rightly  confl:ituted,  is 
not  capable  of  any  prudent  debate. 

75.  The  reafon  of  the  popular  afl^embly  is,  that  a  fenat  rightly  conftitnted  for 
debate,  mufl:  confill  of  fo  few  and  eminent  perfons,  that  if  they  have  the  refult  too, 
they  will  not  refolve  according  to  the  interefl:  of  the  people,  but  according  to  the 
intereft  of  themfelves. 

jS.  A  POPULAR  afi'embly  without  a  fenat  cannot  be  wife. 

77.  A  SENAT  without  a  popular  alTembly  will  not  be  honeft. 

78.  Th:-  fenat  and  the  popular  aflJembly  being  once  rightly  conflituted,  the  relt 
of  the  commonwealth  will  conftitute  itfelf. 

79.  The  Venetians  having  flain  divers  of  their  dukes  for  their  tyranny,  and 
being  afi^embl'd  by  fuch  numbers  in  their  great  council  as  were  naturally  incapable 
of  debate,  picch'd  upon  thirty  gentlemen  wlio  were  call'd  pregati,  in  that  they  were 
pray'd  to  go  apart,  and,  debating  upon  the  exigence  of  the  commonwealth,  to  pro- 
pofe  as  th.-y  thought  good  to  the  great  council :  and  from  thence  firft  arofe  the 
fenat  of  Venice  (to  this  day  call'd  the pregati)  and  the  great  council,  that  is,  the  fenat 
and  the  popular  afl'embly  of  Venice.  And  from  thefe  two  arofe  all  thofe  admirable, 
orders  of  that  commonwealth. 

80.  That  a  people  of  themfelves  fliould  have  fuch  an  underflianding  as  when 
they  of  Venice  did  inftitute  their  pregati  or  fenat,  is  rare. 

bi.  That  a  fenat  or  council  of  governors  having  fupreme  power,  fliou'd  in- 
ftitute a  popular  afi^embly,  and  propofe  to  it,  tho  in  all  reafon  ir  be  the  far  more 
facil  and  prafticable,  is  that  which  is  rarer. 

82.  The  diiFufive  body  of  the  people  is  not  in  a  natural  capacny  of  judgingj 
for  which  caufe  the  whole  judgment  and  power  of  the  difi-ufive  body  of  the  people 
mufi:  be  intirely  and  abfolutely  in  their  colledivebodys,  afiembtys  or  reprekntatives, 
or  there  can  be  no  commonvv-ealth, 

83.  To  declare  that  aifemblys  or  reprefentatives  of  the  people  have  power  in  fonT 
things,  and  in  others  not,  is  to  make  the  diff'ufive  body,  which'  is  in  a  natural  in- 
capacity of  judging,  to  be  in  a  political  capacity  of  judging. 

84.  To  bring  a  natural  incapacity  of  judging  to  a  political  capsciry  of  judging, 
h>  to  introduce  government.     To  bring  a  natural  incapacity  of  judging  to  iuch  a 

colleftive 
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coUeftive  or  political  capacity  of  judging,  as  yet  neceflarily  muft  retain  the  intcrcft 
of  the  diffufive  body,  is  to  introduce  the  beft  kind  of  government.  But  to  lay  any 
appeal  whatfoever  from  a  political  capacity  of  judging,  to  a  natural  incapacity  of 
judging,  is  to  fruftrat  all  government,  and  to  introduce  anarchy.  Nor  is  anarchy, 
whether  impos'd  or  obtruded  by  the  legiflator  fiilr,  or  by  the  people,  or  their  de- 
magogs or  incendiarys  afterwards,  of  any  other  kind  whatfoever  than  of  this  only. 

85.  To  make  principles  or  fundamentals,  belongs  not  to  men,  to  nations,  nor 
to  human  laws.  To  build  upon  fuch  principles  or  fundamentals  as  are  apparently 
laid  by  God  in  the  inevitable  neceflity  or  lav/  of  nature,  is  that  which  truly  apper- 
tains to  men,  to  nations,  and  to  human  laws.  To  make  any  other  fundamentals, 
and  then  build  upon  them,  is  to  build  caftles  in  the  air. 

86.  Whatever  is  violent,  is  not  fecure  nor  durable ;  whatever  is  fecure  and 
durable,  is  natural. 

87.  Government  in  the  whole  people,  tho  the  major  part  were  difaffecled, 
mufl:  be  fecure  and  durable,  becaufe  it  waves  force,  to  found  it  felf  upon  nature. 

88.  Government  in  a  party,  tho  all  of  thefe  were  well  afFefted,  muft  be  in- 
fecure  and  tranfitory,  becaufe  it  waves  nature,  to  found  itfclf  upon  force. 

89.  Commonwealths,  of  all  other  governments,  are  more  efpecially  for  the  pre- 
fervation,  not  for  the  deftruftion,  of  mankind. 

90.  Commonwealths,  that  have  bin  given  to  cut  off  their  difeas'd  limbs  (as 
Florence)  have  brought  themfelves  to  impotence  and  ruin.  Commonwealths  that 
have  bin  given  to  healing  their  difeas'd  limbs  (as  Venice)  have  bin  healthful  and 
flourifliing. 

9 1 .  AT'H  ENS  under  the  oligarchy  of  four  hundred,  was  infinitly  more  afflifted 
and  torn  with  diftraftion,  blood  and  animofity  of  partys,  than  is  England ;  yet  by 
introduftion  of  a  fen  at  of  four  hundred,  and  a  popular  alTembly  of  five  thoufand, 
did  therupon,  lb  fuddenly  as  if  it  had  been  a  charm,  recover  might  and  glory.  See 
the  eighth  book  of  Thucydides  ;  A Jlory  in  thefe  times  niofi  ncceffary  to  he  confider'd. 

92.  To  leave  our  felves  and  pofterity  to  a  farther  purchafe  in  blood  or  fweat  of 
that  which  we  may  prefently  poflefs,  injoy,  and  hereafter  bequeath  to  pofterity  in 
peace  and  glory,  is  inhuman  and  impious. 

93.  As  certainly  and  fuddenly  as  a  good  ftate  of  health  difpels  the  peeviOinefs 
and  peril  of  ficknefs,  dos  a  good  ftate  of  government  the  animofity  and  danger  of 
partys. 

94.  The  frame  of  a  commonwealth  having  firft  bin  propos'd  and  confider'd,  ex- 
pedients (in  cafe  fuch  ftiould  be  found  neceflary  for  the  fafe,  effeftual,  and  perfeft 
introduction  of  the  fame)  may  with  fom  aim  be  apply'd  or  fitted ;  as  to  a  houfe, 
v/hen  the  model  is  refolv'd  upon,  we  fit  fcaffblds  in  building.  But  firft  to  refolve 
upon  expedients,  and  then  to  fit  to  them  the  frame  of  a  commonwealth,  is  as  if  one 
fliould  fct  up  props,  and  then  build  a  houfe  to  lean  upon  them. 

95.  As  the  chief  expedients  in  the  building  of  a  houfe  are  axes  and  hammers ;  lb 
the  chief  expedient  in  the  building  of  a  government,  is  a  ftanding  army. 

()6.  As  the  houfe  which,  being  builr,  will  not  ftand  without  the  perpetual  noife 
or  ufe  of  axes  and  hammers,  is  imperfeft ;  lb  is  the  government  which,  being 
form'd,  cannot  fupport  it  fclf  without  the  perpetual  ufe  of  a  ftanding  army. 

97.  While  the  civil  and  religious  parts  of  a  commonwealth  are  forming,  there 
is  a  necefTity  that  flie  fhould  be  fupported  by  an  army  •,  but  when  the  military  and 
provincial  parts  are  rightly  form'd,  flie  can  have  no  farther  ufe  of  any  other  army. 

Wherfore 
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Wherfore  at  this  point,  and  not  till  then,  her  armys  are  by  the  pradice  of  common- 
wealths, upon  (lighter  occafions,  to  have  half  pay  for  life,  and  to  be  difbanded. 

98.  Where  there  is  a  (landing  army,  and  not  a  form'd  government,  there  the 
army  of  neceffity  will  have  diftatorian  power. 

99.  Where  an  army  fubfifts  upon  the  pay  or  riches  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  or  of  a 
nobility,  that  army  is  always  monarchical.  Where  an  army  iubllfts  not  by  the 
riches  of  a  fmgle  perfon,  nor  of  a  nobility,  that  army  is  always  popular. 

100.  The  Englip  armys  are  popular  armys. 

101.  Where  armys  are  popular,  and  exercife  diftatorian  power  in  depofing 
fmgle  perfons,  and  monarchical  aflemblys,  there  can  be  no  greater,  nor  needs  any 
other  expedient  for  the  introduftion  of  a  commonwealth.  Neverthelefs  to  this  may 
be  added  fom  fuch  moderat  qualifications  as  may  prune  the  commonwealth,  not 
lop  off  her  branches.  Whom  thefe  will  not  fatisfy,  it  is  not  a  commonwealth,  but 
a  party,  that  can. 

102.  If  the  late  king  had  freely  permitted  tq^the  people  the  exercife  of  the  power 
inevitably  devolv'd  upon  them  by  the  change  of  the  balance,  he  had  not  bin  de- 
ftroy'd.  If  either  of  the  late  fmgle  perfons  had  brought  the  people  into  an  orderly 
exercife  of  the  power  devolv'd  upon  them,  he  had  bin  great.  What  party  foever 
fhall  hinder  the  people  from  the  exercife  of  the  power  devolv'd  upon  them,  Pnall  be 
certainly  ruin'd :  who  or  what  party  foever  fhill  introduce  the  people  into  the  due 
and  orderly  exercife  of  the  power  devolv'd  upon  them,  fhall  be  forthwith  fecure  and 
famous  for  ever. 

103.  A  MAN  ufes,  nourin-ies,  and  cherifhes  his  body,  without  underftanding  it ; 
but  he  that  made  the  body  underftood  it. 

104.  The  reafon  why  the  nations  that  have  commonwealths,  ufe  them  fo  vrell, 
and  cherifh  them  fo  much,  and  yet  that  fo  few  nations  have  commonwealths,  is. 
That  in  uling  a  commonwealth,  it  is  not  neccfiary  it  fiiould  be  underftood  ;  but  in 
making  a  commonwealth,  that  it  be  underftood,  is  of  ablblute  neceliity.  Caput 
reipublide  eji  noffe  rempub.     Cicero. 

105.  As  the  natural  body  of  a  Chrijlian  or  Saint  can  be  no  other  for  the  frame, 
than  fuch  as  has  bin  the  natural  body  of  an  Ifraelit  or  of  a  Heathen;  fo  the  po- 
litical bodys,  or  civil  governments  of  Chnflums  or  Saints  can  be  no  other,  fcr  the 
frame,  than  fuch  as  have  bin  the  political  bodys  or  civil  governments  of  the  Tfrcdits, 
or  of  the  Heathens. 

106.  It  fhall  be  as  foon  found  when  and  where  the  foul  of  a  man  was  in  the 
body  of  a  beaft,  as  when  or  where  the  foul  or  freedom  natural  to  democracy,  was 
in  any  other  form  than  that  only  of  a  fenat,  and  an  allembly  of  the  people. 

107.  In  thofe  things  wherin,  and  fo  far  as  art  is  direfted  or  limited  by  the  nature 
of  her  materials,  it  is  in  art  as  in  nature. 

108.  That  democracy,  or  equal  government  by  the  people,  confift  of  an 
afiembly  of  the  people,  and  a  fenat,  is  that  wherby  art  is  altogether  direded,  limited, 
and  neceffitated  by  the  nature  of  her  materials. 

109.  As  the  foul  of  man  can  never  ht  in  the  body  of  a  beaft-,  unlefs  God  make 
a  new  creation  -,  fo  neither  the  foul  or  freedom  natural  to  democracy  in  any  odier 
"form  v.hatfoever,  than  that  only  of  a  fenat  and  a  popular  aftembly. 

no.  The  right  conftitution,  coherence,  and  proper  fymmetry  of  a  form  of  go- 
vernm.ent  gos  for  the  greater  part  upon  invention. 

R  r  r  III.  Reason 
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112. 
114. 

fillers. 
115. 
116. 
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Reason  is  of  tv/o  parts  •,  invention,  and  judgment. 

Judgment  is  moft  perfeft  in  an  afiembly. 

Invention  is  moft  perfect  in  one  man. 

In  one  man,  judgment  wants  the  ftrength  which  is  in  a  multitude  of  coun- 


Jn  a  multitude  of  counfillors,  invention  is  none  at  all. 
Thro  the  defed  of  invention,  the  wifeft  affemblys  in  the  formation  or  re- 
formation of  government,  have  pitch'd  upon  a  Ible  legiflator. 

117.  It  is  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  greateft  allembly,  but  according  to  the 
pradlice  of  the  beft  commonwealths,  to  admit  of  any  one  man  that  is  able  to  propofe 
to  them,  for  the  good  of  his  country. 

118.  To  the  making  of  a  well  order'd  commonwealth,  there  gos  little  more 
of  pains  or  charge,  or  work  without  doors,  than  the  eftabliftiment  of  an  equal  or 
apt  divifion  of  the  territory,  and  the  propofmg  of  fuch  eledion  to  the  divifions  fo 
made,  as  from  an  equal  foundation  may  raife  equal  fuperftructures ;  the  reft  being 
but  paper-work,  is  as  foon  don,  as  faid  or  voted. 

119.  Where  fuch  ekdlions  are  propos'd,  as  being  made  by  the  people,  muft 
needs  produce  a  well  order'd  fenat  and  popular  affembly,  and  the  people  (who,  as 
we  have  already  found  by  experience,  ftick  not  at  the  like  work)  eleft  accordingly  -, 
there  not  the  propofers  of  any  power  in  themfelves,  but  the  whole  people  by  their 
peculiar  and  natural  right  and  power,  do  inftitute  and  ordain  their  whole  common- 
wealth. 

120.  The  higheft  earthly  felicity  that  a  people  can  afk,  or  God  can  give,  is  an 
equal  and  well-order'd  commonwealth.  Such  a  one  among  the  Ifraelits,  was  the 
reign  of  God  •,  and  fuch  a  one  (for  the  fame  reafon)  may  be  among  Chrijiians  the 
reign  of  Christ,  tho  not  every  one  in  the  Chriftian  commonwealth  ftiould  be  any 
more  a  Chrijlian  indeed,  than  every  one  in  the  Ifraelitijh  commonwealth  was  an 
Ifraelit  indeed. 


Seven 


Seven  Models  of  a  Commonwealth : 

O  R, 

BRIEF     DIRECTIONS 

SHEWING 

How  a  fit  and  perfed  Model  of  Popular  Government  may  be 
made,  found,  or  underftood. 

THE R  E  is  nothing  more  apparent,  than  that  this  nation  is  greatly  difquieted  and 
perplexed  thro  a  complication  of  two  caufes  :  the  one,  that  the  prefent  Jlate  therof 
is  not  capable  of  any  other  form  than  that  only  of  a  popular  government^ ;  the 
ether,  that  they  are  too  few  who  underfland  what  is  the  form  or  model  naturally  neceffary 
to  a  popular  government,  or  what  is  required  in  that  form  or  prudence  for  the  fitting  of 
it  to  the  ufe  of  this  nation.  For  thefe  infirmity s  1  fhall  offer  fom  remedy  by  a  brief  dif- 
courfe  or  direction  confifiing  of  two  parts. 

T  H  E  firjl  fhewing  thcfe  forms  or  models  of  popular  government,  or  of  commonwealths, 
which  have  bin  hitherto  extant,  whether  fit  or  unfit  for  the  prefent  ft  ate  of  this  nation  : 
thefecond,  fhewing  a  model  or  form  of  popular  government  fitted  to  the  prefent  ft  ate  of 
this  nation.  In  the  firft  part  I  fhall  propofe  feven  models  roughly  atid generally  :  in  the 
fecond,  one,  but  more  particularly  and  exactly. 


THE    FIRST    PART. 

/iV  every  frame  of  government,  either  the  form  muft  be  fitted  to  the  property  as  ii 
ftands,  and  this  is  only  praSiicaUe  in  this  nation ;  or  the  properly  muft  he  aiter'd 
and  fitted  to  the  frame,  which  without  force  has  bin  fomtimes,  hut  very  feldom,  prac- 
ticable in  any  other  nation.  Neverthelefs,  for  the  better  knowkge  of  the  one  way,  U 
will  be  beft  to  propofe  in  both  way's. 


R  r  r  2  •  THE 
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T  HE 

FIRST     MODEL 

O  F 

POPULAR     GOVERNMENT 

P    R   O    P    O    S'D. 

The  Commo7iwealth  of  Ifrael. 

TH  A  T  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  people,  be  perfuadcd  to  give  up 
their  whole  lands  to  the  commonwealth. 

That  if  the  whole  people  fliall  lb  give  up  their  lands,  they  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  precinifts,  call'd  tribes. 

That  the  man  of  greateft  quality  in  every  tribe  have  about  ten  thoufand  pounds 
a  year  given  to  him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  hereditary  dignity  of  prince  of  his  tribe. 

That  fom  ten  other  men  of  the  next  quality  under  the  prince  in  every  tribe, 
have  about  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  the  fame  given  to  each  of  them  and  their 
heirs,  with  the  hereditary  dignity  of  patriarchs,  or  chief  of  the  fathers. 

That  the  remaining  part  of  the  lands,  except  forty-eight  citys  and  their  fuburbs, 
be  diftributed  to  the  whole  people  equally  by  lots. 

That  it  be  not  lawful  for  any  prince,  patriarch,  or  other,  to  fell  or  alienat  his 
land,  or  any  part  therof,  in  fuch  manner,  but  that  upon  every  fiftieth  year,  being 
for  this  caufe  a  year  oi  jubik,  all  lands  within  that  compafs  fold  or  alienated  return 
to  the  antient  polTelTors  or  lawful  heirs. 

That  there  be  one  other  tribe  added  to  the  twelve  •,  that  this  tribe  fo  added  Be 
not  local,  nor  fufFer'd  to  have  any  lands  at  all,  except  the  forty-eight  citys  above 
referv'd,  with  their  fuburbs,  that  is  with  a  quantity  of  land  to  each  of  them,  being 
in  depth  two  thoufand  cubits  round.  That  thefe  be  fettl'd  upon  them  and  their 
heirs  for  ever,  befides  the  annual  tithe  of  the  whole  territory,  and  a  piece  of  mony 
every  year  upon  every  head  under  the  notion  of  an  offering,  in  regard  that  other 
cfferings  are  now  unlawful;  and  that  this  tribe  confift  of  clergy,  having  one  he- 
reditary archbifliop,  or  high  prieft,  for  the  head  and  prince  of  their  tribe. 

That  there  be  no  other  law  than  that  of  the  word  of  God  only  ;  and  that  the 
clergy  being  beft  fkill'd  in  this  law,  be  eligible  into  all  courts  of  juftice,  all  mag>- 
ftracys  and  offices  whatibcver. 

That  the  prince  of  a  tribe,  together  with  one  or  more  courts,  confifling  of 
twenty-three  judges  eleded  by  the  people  of  that  tribe  for  life,  be  the  government 
of  the  fame. 

That 
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That  the  people  of  twelve  local  divifions  take  by  the  ballot  wife  men  and  under- 
ftanding  among  their  tribes,  and  of  thefe  confticute  a  fenat  for  the  whole  common- 
wealth confifting  of  feventy  elders  for  life. 

That  every  local  tribe  monthly  ele<5l  two  thoufand  of  their  own  number ;  and 
that  thefe  eleftions  amounting  in  all  to  four  and  twenty  thoufand,  affemble  at  the 
metropolis  or  capital  city,  and  be  the  monthly  reprefentative  of  the  people. 

That  the  fenat  be  a  Handing  judicatory  of  appeal  from  all  other  courts,  with 
power  to  flaew  the  fentence  of  the  laws  of  God. 

That  befides  the  law  of  God,  whatever  Ihall  be  propos'd  by  the  feventy  elders^ 
and  refolv'd  by  the  monthly  reprefentative  of  the  people,  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

A    SECOND    MODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

PROPOS'D. 

THAT  there  be  a  king  without  guards. 
That  the  word  or  command  of  this  king  be  the  law. 
Tkat  this  king  ftirring  out  of  his  palace,  it  may  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  flay 
him. 

/  iV  this  model  there  wants  hut  fecurity,  that  while  the  'people  are  differ  s'd  the  king 
can  gather  no  army,  to  demonftrat,  that  either  the  people  mujl  be  free,  or  the  king  ct 
prifoner, 

ATHIRDMODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

PROPOS'D. 

'The  Comjnonwealth  of  Sparta^ 

THAT  the  nobility,  tlie  gentiy,  and  the  people,  having  upon  perfuafion^ 
given  up  their  lands  to  the  public,  the  whole  territory  be  divided   into  oner 
hundred  thoufand  equal  lots,  and  two  more,  being  each  of  ten  thoufand  acres. 
That  the  inferior  lots  be  diftributed  to  the  people. 
That  every  man  polTeffing  a  lot,  be  a  citizen. 
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That  the  reft,  except  only  the  children  of  citizens,  be  fervants  to,  and 
tillers  of  the  ground  for  the  citizens. 

That  there  be  no  profefs'd  ftudents. 

That  no  citizen  excrcife  any  trade  but  that  of  arms  only  ;  and  that  the  ufe  of 
mony,  except  it  be  made  of  iron,  be  wholly  banifli'd. 

That  there  be  two  kings  hereditary  :  that  each  of  them  poflefs  one  of  thofe  lots 
of  ten  thoufand  acres. 

That  they  be  prefidents  of  the  fenat,  with  fingle  votes  ;  and  that  in  war  they 
have  the  leading  of  the  armys. 

That  there  be  a  fenat  confifting,  befides  the  kings,  of  twenty-eight  fenators, 
elected  for  life  by  the  people. 

That  whatever  be  propos'd  by  this  fenat  to  the  whole  people,  or  any  ten  thou- 
fand of  them,  and  fhall  be  rcfolv'd  by  the  fame,  be  the  law. 

That  there  be  a  court  confifting  of  five  annual  magiftrats  elefted  by  the  people; 
and  that  this  court  have  power  to  bring  a  king,  a  fenator,  or  other,  that  fliall 
openly  or  fecretly  violat  the  laws,  or  invade  the  government,  to  juftice. 

A    FOURTH    MODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

PROPOS'D. 

l^he  Commonweahh  of  Athens. 

THAT  there  be  a  reprcfentative  of  the  people,  confifting  of  five  thoufand. 
That  thefe  annually  eled:  by  lot  a  fenat  confifting  of  four  hundred,  and  a 
fignory  by  fuffrage  confifting  of  nine  annual  princes. 

That  each  fourth  part  of  the  fenat,  for  one  fourth  part  of  their  annual  term,  be 
a  council  of  ftate. 

That  the  council  of  ftate  may  aftemble  the  people,  and  propofe  to  the  fame : 
that  the  fenat  may  aflemble  the  people,  and  propofe  to  them.  And  that  what  is  pro- 
pos'd by  the  fenat,  and  refolv'd  by  the  people,  be  the  law. 

That  the  executive  pov/er  of  the  laws  made,  be  more  efpecially  committed  and 
diftributed  in  various  fundions,  and  divers  adminiftrations,  to  the  nine  princes. 


A   FIFTH 
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A    FIFTH    MODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

P    R   O    P    O    S  '  D. 

^je  Commonwealth  of  Rome. 

THAT  the  whole  nation  be  divided  into  three  diftinft  orders  :  the  on^fenatc- 
rian,  or  nobility  ;  the  other  equejlrian,  or  gentry  ;  and  the  third  plebeian,  ov 
popular. 

That  the  equeftrian  order  be  the  cavalry  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  ple- 
beian the  foot. 

That  there  be  a  fenat  confifting  of  the  fenatorian  order,  and  of  three  hundred, 
fenators  for  life. 

That  there  be  two  magiftrats  elefted  by  the  people,  for  five  years  term,  call'd- 
cenlbrs. 

That  tJie  cenlbrs  have  power  upon  caufe  fhewn  to  remove  a  fenator  out  of  the 
fenat;  and  to  eled:  a  nobleman,  or  fomtimes  a  plebeian,  therby  made  noble,  into 
the  fenat. 

That  there  be  two  annual  magiftrats  elefted  by  the  people,  call'd  confuh. 

That  the  confuls  be  prefidents  of  the  fenar,  and  have  the  leading  of  the  armys. 

That  the  fenat  as  they  (hall  fee  occafion)  may  nominal  one  perfon  to  be  didlator 
for  fom  fhort  term. 

That  the  didlator  for  his  term  have  foverain  power. 

That  there  be  a  divifion  of  the  whole  people,  of  what  orders  foever,  into  fix 
clafles,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  eftates.  For  example  :  That  the  firll 
clafljs  confift  of  all  fuch  as  have  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards ;  the 
fecond  of  all  fuch  as  have  one  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,  under  two; 
the  third,  of  all  fuch  as  have  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,  under  one 
thoufand ;  the  fourth,  of  all  fuch  as  have  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,, 
under  fix  hundred  ;  the  fifth,  of  all  fuch  as  have  under  the  former  proportion  ;  the 
fixih,  of  all  fuch  as  pay  no  taxes,  or  have  no  land,  and  that  thefe  be  not  us'd  in 
arms. 

That  the  fenat  propofe  all  laws  to  be  enaifled,  to  an  aflembly  of  the  people. 

TnAT  all  magiftrats  be  elefted  by  the  fame. 

That  this  affembly  of  the  people  confift  of  the  five  claffes,  in  fuch  manner,  that 
if  the  votes  of  the  firft  and  fecond  clafles  be  near  equal,  the  third  claffisbe  call'd; 
and  if  thefe  agree  not,  the  fourth  be  call'd  ;  and  fo  for  the  reft. 

That  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  fenat;  and  refolv'd  by  the  people,  be  the  law. 

^  ILNi 
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IN  this  frame  the  fenat,  by  the  optimacy  of  the  fir fl  and  fecond  claffes  (which  feldom 
or  never  difagree)  carrys  all,  to  the  excliifion  of  the  main  body  of  the  people :  "whence 
arifes  continual  feud  or  enmity  between  the  fenat  and  the  people :  who  confiilting  apart y 
introduce  popular  debate,  fet  up  fom  other  way  of  affembly,  as  by  tribes,  or  by  parifijes, 
with  more  equality  of  votes  ;  ele£i  magijirats  of  their  own,  make  decrees  binding  the 
fenat  of  nobility,  indeavcr  to  curb  their  power  by  weakning  their  balance,  cr  diminifhing 
their  eftates :  all  thefe  tumultuoufly,  and  to  the  alteration  of  the  government,  with  fo 
frequent  changes  under  fo  divers  fhapes,  as  make  a  very  Proteus  of  the  commcnwealth, 
till  having  bin  all  her  lifetime  affli£led  with  anarchy,  fhe  ends  her  days  in  tyranny. 

A     SIXTH     MODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

P    R    O    P    O    S'D. 

The  Commonii^ealth  of  Venice. 

TFI  AT  the  foverain  power  be  eftated  upon  four  thouland  feleft  men,  to  them 
and  their  heirs  for  ever. 

That  there  be  a  great  council  confifting  of  thefe  four  thoufand ;  and  that  their 
fons  at  five  and  twenty  years  of  age  have  right  to  the  fame. 

That  the  great  council  eleft  one  duke  for  life  :  That  the  duke  have  a  royal 
palace  afllgn'd,  with  a  guard,  at  the  ftate's  charge,  and  a  revenue  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year  •,   and  that  he  bear  the  foverain  dignity  of  the  commonwealth. 

That  this  duke  have  fix  counfillors  annually  cholen  by  the  great  council. 
That  he  have  no  power  to  fign  any  writing,  tho  in  his  own  name,  nor  to  do  any  of 
his  political  functions  v/ithout  his  counfillors.  That  his  counfillors  have  power  to 
fign  any  writing  in  the  duke's  name,  or  to  do  any  of  his  political  funftions  without 
him  ;  and  that  the  duke  with  thefe  fix  counfillors  be  the  fignory  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

That  the  fignory  of  this  commonwealth  have  fefiion  and  fuffrage  in  all  the 
councils  of  the  fame,  with  right  alfo  to  propofe  to  each  or  any  of  them,  either 
jointly  or  feverally. 

That  one  hundred  and  twenty  eleifled  annually  by  the  great  council,  together 
with  other  councils  and  magiftrats,  to  whom  of  courle  the  like  honor  is  appertain- 
ing, be  the  fenat. 

Th  ■\t  fixtceii  other  magiftrats  propos'd  by  the  fenat,  and  confirmed  by  the  great 
council  far  the  term  of  fix  months,  be  a  council  apart,  with  three  weekly  provofts' 
or  propofers,  call'd  the  college. 

That  the  fignory  may  afiemble  the  college,  and  propofe   to  them  •,    that  the 

college  may  aflemble  the  lenat,  and  propofe  to  tliem  ;    imd   that  the  fenat  may 

6  aflerable 
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aflemble  the  great  council,  and  propofe  to  them.  And  that  whatever  is  refolv'd  by 
the  fenat,  and  not  contradided,  nor  queftion'd  by  the  great  council,  be  the  law. 

That  there  be  a  council  of  ten  elefted  annually  by  the  great  council ;  and  that 
this  council  of  ten,  with  the  fignory,  and  fom  of  the  college,  having  right  of  fef- 
fion  and  fuffrage  in  the  fame,  may  upon  occafion  exercife  didatorian  power  in  this 
commonwealth. 

That  the  reft  of  the  people  under  the  empire  of  this  commonwealth,  be  dif- 
arm'd,  and  govern'd  by  lieutenants  of  provinces.  That  the  commonwealth  have 
a  ftanding  army  of  ftrangers  or  others,  in  difciplin  and  pay.  Jnd  that  the  city 
wherin  Jlje  floall  refide^  be  founded  in  the  fea,  after  fuch  a  manner^  that  it  can  no  more  he 
approach" d  by  a  fleet,  than  by  an  army  without  a  fleet.  Otherwife,  this  commonwealth 
is  exposed  both  to  the  provinces,  and  to  a  mercenary  army. 


A    SEVENTH    MODEL 

O  F     A 

COMMONWEALTH 

P    R    O    P    O    S  '  D. 

iToe  Commonwealth  of  Holland. 

THAT  the  people  in  every  city,  and  in  every  province  or  county  within  thefe 
three  nations,  eleft  to  every  city,  province,  or  county  of  the  fame,  a  matter 
of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  magiftrats  for  life.  That  thefe  magiftrats  being  fo 
elefted,  be  the  fenat  of  that  refpetftive  city,  province  or  county. 

That  the  fenats,  thus  elcfted,  thenceforth  have  and  injoy  the  foverain  power 
within. their  refpeflive  jurifdiftion,  forever.  That  every  fenat  annually  eleft  two 
or  four  burgomafters  or  confuls,  to  be  prefidents  of  tlie  fame.  That  they  alfo  elefl: 
feven  magiftrats,  or  prelent  fourteen  perfons  to  the  governor  of  the  province ;  and 
that  he  eleft  feven.  That  the  feven  fo  elected  be  judges,  or  have  the  executive 
power  of  the  laws  for  their  term,  and  within  their  refpective  jurifdiftion. 

Thaj  in  cafe  of  affairs  of  more  public  and  general  concern,  as  war  or  peace, 
levy  of  men  or  mony,  and  the  like,  the  governor  of  tfie  province  give  information 
of  the  things  to  be  confider'd,  to  the  nobility,  and  to  the  fenats  of  that  province ; 
therwith  appointing  a  time  and  place  for  the  aflembly  of  the  flates  provincial. 
That  each  of  the  fenats,  having  debated  the  matter  propos'd,  delegat  one  conful, 
with  fom  other  fenators  well  inform'd  and  inftrucled  with  their  will  and  pleafure, 
to  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates  provincial.  That  the  nobility  of  the  fame  province 
delegat  fom  of  their  order  likewife  to  the  provincial  ftates.  That  the  delegats  both 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  fenats  give  the  vote  of  their  principals  according  to  in- 
ftruftion ;  and  that  neither  the  nobility,  nor  any  fenat  or  Ibverainty  be  otherwife 
bound,  than  by  their  own  vote. 

S  f  f  That 
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That  the  provincial  eftates  elcLt  one  magiftrat  for  life,  or  during  pleafure,  to 
be  provincial  governor:  That  they  eleft  one  or  more  other  magillrats  for  life,  or 
during  plealure,  to  be  dates  general. 

That  the  Rates  general  being  elecled,  and  well  inftrufted  by  their  provinces, 
have  the  direction  of  the  whole  league  :  Thut  each  give  not  his  own  voce,  but  the 
vote  of  his  province  ;  and  that  no  province  be  otherwife  bound,  than  by  her  own 
vote. 

JF  thefe  models  (in  which  I  claim  to  be  the  fir ji  that  has  laid  the  ivhole,  and  the  higheji 
■*  myfterys  of  the  cntient  commonwealths^  to  the  lo-i::eft  capacity  of  vulgar  delate)  be  not 
all  in  the  mouths  of  great  men.,  and  in  pamphlets,  for  chimeras  or  Utopias,  //  is  great 
chance  :  yet  contain  they  no  lefs  than  the  who^e  revolution  of  popular  prudence.  l\ir  is 
it  more  certain,  that  no  one  of  them  would  fit  the  prefent  Jtate  of  this  nation,  than  that 
he  or  they,  whofe  contemplation  and  undcrjlanding  is  not  well  vers'd  in  the  mcjl,  or  in  the 
beft  of  thefe,  fljall  never  fit  a  model  of  popular  government  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  this 
nation,  cr-cf  any  other.  In  which  ajj'urcnce,  J  ■  .m  to  fulfil  my  promife  in  the  Second 
Part,  or  to  propofe  fuch  a  model  as  is  fitted  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation. 


T   H   E 

SECOND     PART, 

Propofing  a  Model  of  a 

COMMONWEALTH 

Fitted  to  the  prefent  State  of  this  Nation. 

"TyVT  fo  it  is  ever,  that  the  humors  or  inter  efts  of  predominant  partys  hold  thent- 

j[%  f elves  to  be  national;  end  that  -which  fits  them,  can  Jievcr  fit  a  nation-,  nor  that 

which  fits  a  iiation,  ever  fit  them.     Ibis,  in  the  introduSiion  of  government,  is 

always  the  main  difficulty.     But  where  partys  are  no  letter  founded,  or  fitted  for  ufurpa- 

tion,  than  now  in  England,  the\'  arc  rather  to  be  flighted  than  confidcr^d,  as  thofe,  the 

fiouteft  wherof  have  but  given  this  example  to  the  reft,  that  they  who  in  this  ftate  of 

affairs  fhall  obftruSi  an  equal  and  wcll-order'd  government,  fball  hut  ruin  themfehes. 

For  which  caufe  it  is  prcpos'd, 

I.  ^  fl  AH  AT  all  citizens,  that  is,  freemen,  or  fuch  as  are  not  fervants,  be  diftri- 
j[      buted  into  horfe  and  foot.     Th::t  fuch  of  them  as  ha-,  e  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year  in  lands,  goods,  or  mony,  or  above  this  proportion,  be  of  the  hori'e ;  and 
.".il  fuch  as  have  under  this  proportion,  be  of  the  foot. 

2.  That 
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?.  That  all  elders,  or  freemen,  being  thirty  years  of  age  or  upwards,  be  capable 
of  civil  adininiftration  -,  and  that  the  youth,  or  fuch  freemen  as  are  betv/een  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  thirty,  be  not  capable  of  civil  adminillration,  but  of  military 
only,  in  fuch  manner  as  fliall  follow  in  the  military  part  of  this  model 

3.  That  the  whole  native  or  proper  territory  of  the  commonvv'ealth  be  cafl:  with 
as  much  exaclnefs  as  can  be  convenient,  into  known  and  fix'd  precinfts  or 
parifiies. 

4.  That  the  elders  refident  in  each  parifii  annually  afiemble  in  the  fame,  for 
example  upon  Monday  next  infuing  the  lafc  oi  December :  That  they  then  and  there 
eleft  out  ot  their  own  number  every  fifth  man,  or  one  man  of  every  five,  to  be  for 
the  term  of  the  year  infuing  a  deputy  of  that  parifn  ;  and  that  the  firft  and  fecond 
fo  eledled  be  overfeers,  or  prefidents  for  the  regulating  of  all  parochial  congrega- 
tion';, whether  of  the  elders,  or  of  the  youth,  during  the  term  tor  which  they  were 
eleded. 

5.  That  fo  many  pariilies  lying  neareil  together,  whofe  deputys  fiiall  amount 
to  one  hundred  or  therabouts,  be  caft  into  one  precin6l  cail'd  the  hundred  ;  and 
that  in  each  precindl  cail'd  the  hundred,  there  be  a  town,  village,  or  place  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  capital  of  the  fame. 

6.  That  the  parochial  deputys  elected  throout  the  hundred  affemble  annually, 
for  example  upon  Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  of  January,  at  the  capital  of  their 
hundred.     Th..t  they  then  and  there  ele£l  out  of  the  horle  of  their  number  one 

•juftice  of  the  peace,  one  juryman,  one  captain,  one  infign  ;  and  out  of  the  foot  of 
their  number  one  other  juryman,  one  high  contlable,  ^c. 

7.  That  every  twenty  hundreds  lying  nearefl,  and  moft  conveniently  together, 
be  caft  into  one  tribe  ;  that  the  whole  territory  being  after  this  manner  call  into  the 
tribes,  fome  town  ur  place  be  appointed  to  every  tribe  for  the  capital  of  the  fame  ; 
and  that  tliefe  three  precinfts  (that  is,  the  parifh,  the'  hundred,  and  the  tribe) 
whether  the  deputys  thenceforth  annually  chcfen  in  the  parifiies  or  hundreds  com 
to  increafe  or  diminilh,  remain  firm  and  inalterable  for  ever,  fave  only  by  a£l  ot 
parlamenr.     The  tribes  arc  prefunt'd  throout  tbefe  ■prcpofitions  to  amount  to  fifty. 

8.  That  the  deputys  elefted  in  the  feveral  parifiies,  together  with  their  ma- 
giftrats  and  other  officers  both  civil  and  military  elected  in  the  feveral  hundreds, 
alTemble  or  mufter  annually,  for  example  upon  Monday  next  infuing  the  lall  of 
February,  at  the  capital  of  their  tribe,  for  the  fpace  of  two  days, 

9.  That  this  whole  body  thus  afiTembl'd,  upon  the  firft  day  of  their  afiembly 
eie(5t  out  of  the  horJe  of  their  number,  one  high  fnerif,  one  lieutenant  of  the  tribe, 
one  (uftcs  rctulcnmi,  one  Condudlor,  and  tv;o  cenfors.  That  the  high  fherif  be 
commander  in  chief,  the  lieutenant  commander  in  the  fecond  place,  and  the  con- 
dudtor  in  the  third  place,  of  this  band  or  fquadron  :  That  the  cuftos  rotuhrum  be 
muftermafter,  and  keep  the  rolls  ;  that  the  cenfors  be  governors  of  the  ballot ; 
and  that  the  term  of  thefe  magiftracys  be  annual. 

10.  Th  \t  the  magiftrats  of  the  tribe  (that  is  to  fay,  the  high  fnerif,  lieutenant, 
ctifios  rctulcrum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduftor,  together  with  the  magiftrats  and 
othcers  of  the  hundreds,  that  is  to  fay,  the  twenty  jufiices  of  the  peace,  the  forty 
jurymen,  the  twenty  high  conilables)  be  one  troop,  or  one  troop  and  one  company 
apart,  cail'd  the  piercgative  troop  or  company.  That  this  troop  bring  in  and  aflift 
the  juftice  of  affize,  hold  the  quarter  feffion  in  tiieir  feveral  cap.acities,  and  perform 
their  other  fundlions  as  formerl)-. 

S  f  f  2  i;.  That 
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11.  That  the  magiftrats  of  the  tribe  (that  is  to  fay,  the  high  flierif,  lieutenant, 
euftos  rciuloruw,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduftor,  together  with  the  twenty  juftices 
elefted  at  the  hundreds)  be  a  court  for  the  government  of  the  tribe  call'd  the  phy- 
larch  ;  and  that  this  court  procede  in  all  matter  of  government  as  (hall  from  time 
to  time  be  direfted  by  a6l  of  parlament. 

12.  That  the  fquadron  of  the  tribe  on  the  fecond  day  of  their  affembly,  eleft 
two  knights,  and  three  burgefles  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  number,  and  four  odier 
burgefies  out  of  the  foot  of  their  number.  That  each  knight  upon  eledion  forth- 
with make  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  or  refuling  fuch  oath,  the 
next  competitor  in  eledlion  to  the  fame  magiftracy,  making  the  faid  oath,  be  the 
magiftrat.  The  like  for  the  burgeffes.  That  the  knights  thus  fworn  have  ieffion 
in  the  fenat  for  the  term  of  three" years  •,  and  that  the  burgefles  thus  iw^rn,  be  of 
the  prerogative  tribe  or  reprefentative  of  the  people  for  the  like  term. 

13.  That  for  the  full  and  perfeifl  inftitution  of  the  afiemblys  mention'd,  the 
fquadron  of  the  tribe  in  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth,  eledt  two  knights  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  two  other  knights  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  laltly  two 
knights  more  for  the  term  of  three  years  ;  the  like  for  the  burgefles  of  the  horfe 
firfi,  and  then  for  thole  of  the  foot.  And  that  this  propofition  be  of  no  farther 
ufe  than  for  the  firft  year's  eledion  only. 

14.  That  a  magiftrat  or  officer  ele6led  at  the  hundred  be  therby  bar'd  from 
being  elefted  a  magiftrat  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  firft  day's  eleftion  ;  but  that  no 
former  elecflion  whatibever  bar  a  man  of  the  fecond  day's  eledion  at  the  tribe,  or  to 
be  chofen  a  knight  or  burgefs.  That  a  man  being  chofen  a  knight  or  burgefs,  who 
before  was  chofen  a  magiftrat  or  officer  of  the  hundred,  or  tribe,  may  deleeat  his 
former  ofiice  or  magiftracy  in  the  hundred,  or  in  the  tribe,  to  any  other  dX^puty, 
being  no  magitlrat  nor  officer,  and  being  of  the  fame  hundred,  and  of  the  lanie 
order,  that  is,  of  the  horfe  or  foot  relpedtively. 

i;;.  That  the  knights  of  the  annual  eledion  take  their  places  on  Monday  next 
infuing  the  laft  of  March  in  the  fenat ;  that  the  like  number  of  knights  whofe  k'i- 
fion  dctermins  at  the  fame  time,  recede.  That  every  kniglit  or  fenator  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  revenue  quarterly,  one  hundred  twenty-five  pounds  during  his  term 
of  felfion,  and  be  oblig'd  to  fit  in  purple  robes. 

16.  That  annually  on  reception  of  the  new  knights,  the  fenat  procede  to  eleflion 
of  new  magiftrats  or  counfillors.  That  for  magiftrats  they  eleft  one  general,  one 
fpeaker,  and  two  cenfors,  each  for  the  term  of  one  year,  thefe  promifcuoufly  -,  and 
that  they  elect  one  commiffioner  of  the  great  feal,  and  one  commiffioner  of  the 
treafury,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  out  of  the  new  knights  only. 

17.  That  the  general  and  the  fpeaker,  as  confuls  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
prelidents  of  the  fenat,  be  during  the  term  of  their  magiftracy  paid  quarterly  out  of 
the  public  revenue  five  hundred  pounds ;  that  the  inligns  of  thefe  magiftracys  be  a 
fword  born  before  the  general,  and  a  mace  before  the  fpeaker  ;  that  they  be  oblig'd 
to  wear  ducal  robes.  And  that  what  is  faid  of  the  general  in  this  propofition,  be 
only  underftood  of  the  general  fitting,  and  not  of  the  general  marching. 

18.  That  the  general  fitting,  in  cafe  he  be  commanded  to  march,  receive  field- 
pay,  and  that  a  nev/  general  be  forthwith  elcLted  by  the  fenat  to  fuccede  him  in- 
the  houfe,  with  all  the  rights,  infigns  and  emoluments  of  the  general  fitting  ;  and 
this  lb  often  as  one  or  more  generals  are  marching. 

19.  That 
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19.  That  the  three  commiflioners  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  three  commif- 
fioners  of  the  treafury,  ufing  their  infigns  and  habit,  and  performing  their  other 
funftions  as  formerly,  have  paid  quarterly  to  each  of  them  three  hundred  feventy- 
five  pounds. 

20.  That  the  cenfors  govern  the  ballot;  that  they  be  prefidents  of  the  council 
for  religion;  t^at  each  have  a  filver  wand  for  the  infign  of  his  magiftracy ;  that 
each  be  paid  quarterly  three  hundred  feventy-five  pounds,  and  be  oblig'd  to  wear 
fcarlet  robes. 

21.  That  the  general  fitting,  the  fpeaker,  and  the  fix  commiflloners  abovefaid, 
be  the  fignory  of  this  commonwealtli. 

22.  That  there  be  a  council  of  fhate  confiding  of  fifteen  knights,  five  out  of 
each  order,  lift,  or  elecflion  ;  and  that  tlie  farne  be  perpetuated  by  tlie  annual 
election  of  five  out  of  the  new  knights,  or  thoie  laft  eleded  into  the  fenat. 

23.  That  there  be  a  council  for  religion  confifting  of  twelve  knights,  four  out 
of  each  order,  and  perpetuated  by  the  annual  elecftion  of  four  out  of  the  knights  lafl 
elefted  into  the  fenat.  That  there  be  a  council  for  trade,  confifting  of  a  lik;  num- 
ber, elecfled  and  perpetuated  in  the  fame  manner. 

24.  That  theic  be  a  council  of  war  not  ekdled  by  the  fenat,  but  elefted  by  the 
council  of  ftate  out  of  themfelve?.  That  this  council  of  war  confift  of  nine  kniorhts^ 
three  out  of  each  order,  and  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eleflion  of  three  out  of 
the  laft  knights  eieclcd  into  the  council  of  ftate. 

-  25.  That  in  cale  the  fenat  add  nine  knights  more  elefted  promifcuoufly,  or  not 
promifcuoufiy,  out  of  their  own  number,  to  the  council  of  v/ar,  the  faid  council 
of  war  be  up.d;rftood  by  fuch  addition  to  be  diftator  of  the  commonwealth  for  the 
term  of  three  months  and  no  longer,  except  by  farther  order  of  the  fenat  the  faid 
diftatorian  power  be  prolong'cl  for  a  like  term. 

26.  That  the  fignory  have  feiTion  and  fufFrage,  with  right  alio  jointly  or  fcve- 
rally  to  propofe  both  in  the  fenat,   and  in  all  fenatorian  councils. 

27.  That  each  of  the  three  orders  or  divifions  of  knights,  in  each  fenatorian 
council,  elect  one  provoft  for  the  term  of  one  week;  and  that  any  two  provofts  of 
the  fame  council  fo  elefted,  may  propofe  to  the  fame  council  for  their  term,  and 
not  otherv/ife. 

28.  That  fom  fair  room  or  rooms  well  furnifii'd  and  attended,  be  allow'd  at  the 
ft^ti's  charge,  for  a  free  and  open  academy  to  all  comers,  at  fom  convenient  hour 
or  hours  towards  the  evening.  That  this  academy  be  govern'd  according  to  the 
rules  of  good-breeding,  or  civil  converfation,  by  fom  one  or  more  of  the  provofts  ;. 
and  chat  in  this  academy  it  be  lawful  ior  any  man,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  writ- 
ing, in  jeft  or  in  earneft,  to  propofe  to  the  propofers. 

29.  That  for  em^bafladors  in  ordinary,  there  be  four  refidences,  as  France,  Spain^. 
Venice,  and  Cofijlar/Uiwpk ;  and  that  every  refident  upon  elt£lion  of  a  new  embaifa- 
dor  in  ordinary,  remove  to  the  next'refidence  in  order  hereby  mention'd,  till  having, 
ferv'd  orderly  in  all  the  faid  refidences,  he  returns  home.  I'hat  upon  Monday  next 
ini'uing  tb.e  laft  of  November,  there  be  every  fecond  year  eleiled  by  the  ienat  ibm  fit 
j-erfon,  being  above  twenty-five  and  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  not  of  the 
k-nat,  nor  of  the  popular  aflembly.  That  the  party  {o  elefted  rep;nr  on  iVicnday 
next  infuing  the  laft  of  March  following,  as  an  embaHador  in  ordinary  to  the  court 
ot  France,  and  there  refide  for  the  term  of  two  years  to  be  computed  from  the  firft 
ai  April  next  infuing  his  eledlion.     That  every  embafiiiclor  ia  ordinary  be  allow'd 

three 
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t'nrcc  tiioufancl  pOuiids  a  year  during  the  term  of  his  refidence.  And  that  if  a  re- 
fident  coins  to  dy,  there  be  an  extraordinary  election  into  his  refidence  for  his  term, 
and  for  the  remainder  of  his  removes  and  progrefs. 

^o.  That  all  emergent  elections  be  made  by  fcrutiny,  that  is  by  a  council,  or 
by  commi.Tioners  propofing,  and  by  the  fenat  refolving  in  the  manner  following : 
that  all  field  officers  be  propos'd  by  the  council  of  war :  that  all  embafladors  ex- 
traordinary be  propos'd  by  the  council  of  flate  :  that  all  judges  and  ferjeants  at  law 
be  propos'd  by  the  commiiTioners  of  the  great  feal  :  that  all  barons  and  officers  of 
trull;  in  the  exchequel-  be  propos'd  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury ;  and  that 
lucli  of  thele  as  are  thus  propos'd  to,  and  approv'd  by  the  fenat,  be  held  lawfully 
elcftcd. 

31.  That  the  cognizance  of  all  foren  negotiation,  and  of  all  matter  of  fbate  to 
be  confider'd,  or  law  to  be  enaded,  whether  provincial  or  national,  domellic  or 
foren,  pertain  to  the  council  of  flate.  That  all  fuch  affairs  of  like  kind  as  the 
council  of  fcate  Hull  judg  fit  to  be  carry'd  with  more  than  ordinary  fecrccy,  be 
committed  by  them,  and  pertain  to  the  cognizance  and  trull  of  the  council  of  war, 
to  this  end  confilling  of  a  feledl  part,  or  committee  of  the  council  of  ftate.  That 
the  cognizance  and  prote6tion  both  of  the  national  religion,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
confcience,  equally  eflablifii'd  in  this  nation,  after  the  manner  provided  in  the  re- 
ligious part  of  this  model,  pertain  to  the  council  for  religion.  That  all  matter  of 
Traffic,  and  regulation  of  the  fame  pertain  to  the  council  for  trade.  That  in  the 
exercife  of  thefe  feveral  funftions,  each  being  naturally  Icnatorian  or  authoritative 
only,  no  council  alTume  any  other  power  than  fuch  only  as  fliall  be  particularly  or 
expreily  eilated  upon  the  fiime  by  a6l  of  parlament. 

32.  That  what  fnall  be  propos'd  to  the  fenat  by  any  one  or  more  of  tlie  fignory, 
or  of  the  propofers  general ;  or  whatever  was  propos'd  by  any  two  of  the  provolts, 
or  particular  propofers  to  their  refpeftive  council,  and  upon  debate  at  that  council 
fiiall  com  to  be  propos'd  by  the  fame  to  the  fenat,  be  neccffkrily  debatable,  and  dc- 
ba-ted  by  the  fenat. 

33.  That  in  all  cafes  wherin  power  is  deriv'd  to  the  fenat  by  law  made,  or  bv 
a6l  of  parlament,  the  refult  of  the  fenat  be  ultimat :  that  in  all  caies  of  law  to  be 
made,  or  not  already  provided  for  by  ad  of  parlament,  as  fom  particular  peace  or 
war,  levy  of  men  or  mony,  or  the  like,  the  rei'uk  of  the  fenat  be  not  ultimat,  but 
preparatory  only,  and  be  propos'd  by  the  fenat  to  the  prerogative  tribe,  or  alfembly 
of  the  people,  except  only  in  cafes  of  fuch  fpeed  or  fecrecy,  wherin  the  fenat  fliall 
judg  the  necciTary  llov/nefs  or  opennefs  of  like  preceding  to  be  of  detriment  or 
danger  to  the  coiiimonwealth. 

34.  That  if  upon  the  motion  or  propofition  of  a  council,  or  propoler  general, 
the  fenat  add  nine  knights,  promifcuoufiy  or  not  promifcuoully  cholen  out  of  their 
own  nuniber,  to  the  council  of  war,  the  faid  council  of  war  be  therby  made  dic- 
tator, and  have  power  of  life  and  death,  as  alio  to  enaft  laws  in  all  cafes  of  fpeed  or 
fecrecy,  for  and  during  the  term  of  three  months  and  no  longer,  except  upon  new 
order  from  the  fenat  :  and  that  all  laws  enadled  by  the  didlator,  be  good  and  v:;lid 
for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  no  longer,  except  the  fame  be  propos'd  by  the  fenat, 
and  refolv'd  by  the  people. 

35.  That  th.!  burgefTes  of  the  annual  election  return'd  by  tl:e  tribes,  enter  into 
the  prerogative  tribe  on  Monday  next  infuing  the  laft  oi  March ;  and  that  the  like 
QUTibcr  of  burgcfies  whofe  term  is  expir'd,  recede  at  the  fame  time.     That  the 
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blirgefTes  thus  entcr'd,  eled  to  themfclves  out  of  their  own  number  two  of  the  horfe, 
one  to  be  captain,  and  the  other  to  be  cornet  of  the  fsme  ;  and  two  of  the  foot, 
one  to  be  captain,  the  other  to  be  infign  of  the  fame,  each  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  That  thefe  olficers  being  thus  eledled,  the  whole  tribe  or  alFembly  procede 
to  the  eleftion  of  four  annual  magiftrats,  two  out  of  the  foot  to  be  tnbuns  of  the 
foot,  and  two  out  of  the  horfe  to  be  tribans  of  the  horf-.  That  the  tribuns  be 
commanders  in  chief  of  this  tribe  fo  far  as  it  is  a  military  body,  and  prefidents  of 
the  fame  as  it  is  a  civil  affembly.  And  laftly,  that  this  whole  tribe  be  paid  weekly 
as  foliov/s  :  to  each  ot  the  tribtins  of  the  horfe  feven  pounds,  to  each  of  the  tribuns 
of  the  foot  fix  pounds  -,  to  each  of  the  captains  of  horfe  five  pounds,  to  each  of  the 
captains  of  foot  four  pounds  ;  to  each  of  the  cornets  three  pounds,  to  each  ot  the 
infigns  two  pounds  feven  fniUings  •,  to  every  horfem.an  one  pound  ten  ihillings,  and 
to  every  one  of  the  1001  one  pouad. 

36.  That  inferior  officers,  as  captains,  cornets,  infigns,  be  only  for  the  military 
difciplin  of  the  tribe.  That  the  tribuns  have  felTion  in  the  ienat  without  fiiffi-age  : 
that  of  courl'e  they  have  feflinn  and  kiffrage  in  th;  diftatorian  council,  fo  often  as  it 
is  created  by  th-  fenat.  That  in  ail  cafes  to  be  adjadg'd  by  the  people  they  be 
prefidents  of  the  court  or  judicatoiy. 

37.  Tmat  peculat  or  defraudation  of  the  public,  and  all  cafes  or  crimes  tending 
to  the  fubverlion  of  the  g:ve:Tim-nt,  be  triable  by  the  prerogative  tribe  or  rhe 
affembly  of  the  people  r,  and  that  to  the  fame  there  ly  an  appeal  in  all  caufes,  and 
from  all  courts,  magifcrats,  or  councils,  national  and  provincial. 

38.  That  th.^  right  of  debate,  as  alio  of  propofing  to  the  people,  be  wholly  and 
only  in  the  fenat,  without  any  power  at  all  of  reflilt  not  deriv'd  iTom  the  people, 
and  eif ated  upon  the  fenat  by  aft  cf  parlament. 

99.  That  the  power  of  refuk  be  wholly  and  only  in  the  people,  without  any 
right  at  all  of  debate. 

40.  That  the  fenat  having  debated  and  agreed  upon  a  law  to  be  propos'd,  caufe 
promulgation  of  the  laid  law  to  be  made  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  before  propo- 
fition  -,  ^hat  is,  caufe  the  law  to  be  written  fair,  and  hung  up  for  t.he  time  aforelaid 
in  fom  of  the  moft  eminent  places  of  the  city,  and  of  the  fuburbs 

41.  That  promulgation  being  made,  the  fignory  demand  of  the  tribuns  fitting 
in  the  fenat,  an  affembly  of  the  people.  That  the  tribuns  upon  fuch  demand  of 
the  fignory,  or  of  the  fenat,  be  obiig'd  to  aflemble  the  prerogative  tribe  in  arms  by 
found  of  trumpet,  with  drums  beating,  and  colors  flying,  in  any  town,  field,  or 
marketplace,  being  not  above  fix  miles  diflant,  upon  the  day,  and  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, except  the  meeting,  thro  inconvenience  of  the  weather,  or  the  like,  be 
prorogu'd  by  confent  of  the  fignory  and  of  the  tnbuns.  That  the  prerogative  tribe 
being  afTembl'd  accordingly,  the  fenat  propofe  to  them  by  two  or  more  of  the  fena- 
torian  magiftrats  therto  appointed,  at  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  law.  That  the 
propolers  for  the  fenat  open  to  the  people  the  occafion,  motives,  and  realbns  of  the 
fenac  for  the  law  to  be  propos'd  ;  and  that  the  fame  being  don,  they  put  the  law  or 
propoficion  by  diftinft  claufes  to  the  ballot  of  the  people.  That  if  any  material 
claufe  or  claufes  of  the  propofition,  or  law  lb  propos'd,  be  rejected  by  the  people, 
the  claufe  or  claufes  fo  rejeded  may  be  review'd,  alter'd,  and  propos'd  again  to  the 
third  time,  if  the  fenat  think  fit,  but  no  oftner. 

42.  That 
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42.  That  what  is  thus  propos'd  by  the  fenat,  and  refolv'd  by  the  people,  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  no  other,  except  what  is  already  receiv'd  as  fuch,  or  re- 
ferv'd  to  the  diftatorian  council. 

43.  That  every  magillracy,  office,  or  elecftion  throout  this  whole  common- 
wealth, whether  annual  or  triennial,  be  underllood  of  courfe  or  confequence  to  in- 
join  an  interval  or  vacation  equal  to  the  term  of  the  fame  That  the  magiftracy  or 
office  of  a  kniglit,  and  of  a  burgefs,  be  in  this  relation  underllood  as  one  and  the 
fame  ;  and  that  this  order  regard  only  fuch  eleftions  as  are  national  or  domeftic,  and 
not  fuch  as  are  foren,  or  contain'd  in  the  provincial  part  of  this  model. 

44.  That  for  an  exception  from  this  rule,  where  there  is  but  one  elder  of  the 
horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  parilh,  that  elder  be  eligible  in  the  fame  without  interval ; 
and  where  there  be  above  four  elders  of , the  horfe  in  one  and  the  fame  parifli,  there 
be  not  above  half,  nor  under  two  of  them  eligible  at  the  fame  eleftion. 

45.  That  throout  all  the  aflemblys  and  councils  of  this  commonwealth,  the 
quorum  confift  of  one  half  in  the  time  of  health,  and  of  one  third  part  in  a  time  of 
ficknefs,  being  fo  declar'd  by  the  fenat. 

'THE  itfe  of  the  ballot,  being  as  full  of  prolixity  and  ahflrufenefs  in  writing,  as  of 
dif patch  and  facility  in  praSfice,  is  prefuni  d  throout  all  eleSlions  and  refults  in  this  mo  del j 
and  for  the  reji  referv'd  rather  to  praElice  than  writing.  There  remain  the  religious, 
military  and  provincial  parts  of  this  frame :  but  the  civil  part  being  approved,  they 
follow,  or  being  not  approved,  may  be  fpar'd. 
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CONCLUSION; 

O    R, 

The  Ufe  of  thefe  Propositions. 

^T^H  E  S  E  propojitions  are  fo  laid  out  to  debate  or  examination,  that  a  man  having 
-^  the  mind  to  weigh,  difcourfe  upon,  or  objeSi  againft  this  model,  may  do  it  in  the 
■parts  with  the  greatefi  convenience. 

ANT  examination  of,  or  obje£lion  againft  the  whole,  or  any  part  in  print  or  in 
writing,  the  author  holds  himfelf  bound  to  acknowkge  or  anfwer :  but  as  to  mere  -dif- 
courfe upon  matters  of  this  compafs,  it  is  ufually  narrow  ;  bejides  that  in  writing  a  man 
muft  put  himfelf  upon  better  aim  than  he  can  be  oblig'd  to  take  in  difcourfe. 

ANT  one  obje£iion  lying  in  writing  againft  any  one  order  in  this  part  of  the  model, 
after  fuch  manner  as  to  fhew  that  the  part  or  order  fo  invaded  ought  to  be  expung'd, 
altered,  or  amended,  unlefs  it  may  be  expung'd,  alter  d,  or  amended  accordijigly,  dcftroys 
the  whole, 

AND  any  one  cr  more  obje5lions  fo  lying  againft  any  one  or  more  of  thefe  orders  or 
prcpofitions,  that  therly  they  may  be  expung'd,  altered  or  ajuended,  muft  in  the  whole  or 
in  part  make  a  better  model. 

IN  this  cafe  therfore,  or  in  cafe  no  cbje5tion  lys,  the  ufe  of  thefe  propofuions  will  be 
fuch  as  therby  any  'man  or  any  affembly  of  men,  conftdering  or  debating  upon  them  in  order, 
may  find  or  make  a  true  model  of  a  well  order'' d  commonwealth. 

AND  that  an  affembly  can  never  make  or  frame  a  model  of  any  government  olherwife 
than  in  fom  fuch  manner,  is  probable  fir  ft  by  a  demoiftration  from  the  effe^ ;  and  fecondly 
by  a  demonftration  from  the  caufe. 

TH  E  demonftration  from  the  effeui  is,  that  an  aft'embly  no  otherzvife  frames  a  law  or 
order,  than  by  hazing  it  firft  pen  d  by  fo:n  one  man,  and  then  judging  upon  it;  and  the 
model  of  a  commonwealth  muft  confift  of  many  laws  or  orders. 

T  H  E  demonftration  from  the  ca'fis  is,  that  wheras  reafon  confift s  of  two  parts,  the 
one  invention,  and  the  other  judgment,  a  man  may  be  as  far  beyond  any  affembly  for  in- 
vention, as  any  affembly  can  be  beyond  a  man  for  judgment ;  or  which  is  more,  that  the 
formation  of  a  model  of  government  requires  a  ft  rong  faculty  vf  invention,  and  that  an 
afihnbly  is  naturally  void  of  all  manner  of  invention. 

Nov.  13. 
165-3. 
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THE 

WAYS     and     MEANS 

Wherby  an  Equal  and  Lafting 

COMMONWEALTH 

May  be  fuddenly  introduc'd,  and  perfedly  founded,  with  the 
free  Confent  and  adual  Confirmation  of  the  whole  People 

of  England. 

Scire  iutim  nihil  eft.,  nifi  te  fcire  hoc  fciat  alter.     Perf. 

AW  O  R  D  fitly  fpoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  piftures  of  filver. 
The  defire  of  the  people  of  England  now  runs  ftrongly  to  have  a  free 
parlament. 

Let  there  be  a  free  parlament. 

To  the  end  that  the  people  may  be  mofl:  equally  reprefented,  or  that  the  parla- 
ment may  be  freeft. 

Let  there  be  a  new  divifion  of  England  and  fVales,  with  as  much  equality  as  may 
ftand  with  convenience,  into  iifty  lliires. 

Let  every  fhire  eleft  annually  two  knights  to  be  of  one  houfe,  and  feven  de- 
putys  to  be  of  another  houle  of  parlament,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  For  the 
iirft  year  only,  let  the  deputys  in  each  divifion  be  elected  triple,  that  is,  feven  for 
the  term  of  one  year,  feven  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  feven  for  the  term  of 
three  years.  The  like  for  the  knights,  fave  only  that  the  prefent  parlament  re- 
main ;  that  is,  let  two  knights  in  each  divifion  be  elefted  the  firft  year  only  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  two  other  knights  at  the  fame  time  for  the  term  of  two  years  ;  and 
let  the  prefent  parlament  be  the  triennial  part  of  the  knights  houfe  for  the  firil 
eleftion. 

The  houfe  of  knights  and  the  houfe  of  deputys  being  aflembl'd,  let  the  houfe  of 
knights  debate  and  propofe. 

Let  what  is  propos'd  by  the  houie  of  knights,  be  promulgated  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  weeks. 

Promulgation  being  thus  made,  let  the  houfe  of  deputys  meet,  and  give  their 
refult  upon  the  propofition. 

Let  what  was  thus  propos'd  by  the  fenat  or  houfe  of  knights,  and  rcfolv'd  by 
the  people  or  houfe  of  deputys,  be  the  law. 

In 
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In  this  conftitution  thefe  councils  mull  of  neceflity  contain  the  wifdom,  and  the 
interefl  of  the  nation. 

In  this  method,  debate  muft  of  neceffity  be  mature. 

If  it  be  according  to  the  wifdom  and  the  interefl:  of  the  nation  upon  mature  debate 
that  there  be  a  king,  let  there  be  a  king. 

If  it  be  according  to  the  wifdom  and  the  interefl;  of  the  nation  upon  mature  de- 
bate, that  there  be  a  commonwealth ;  two  alTemblys  in  this  order  are  actually  a 
commonwealth,  and  fo  far  a  well  order'd  commonwealth,  that  they  are  capacitated 
and  inclin'd  to  reach  to  themfelves  whatever  furniture  fliali  be  further  neceflary  in  ' 
more  particular  orders,  which  alio  is  at  hand. 

Till  this  or  the  like  be  don,  the  line  of  the  late  king  and  the  people  muft  be 
fellow  fufflrers  •,  in  which  cafe  the  impatience  of  the  people  muft  be  for  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  that  line  at  all  adventures. 

But  this  or  the  like  being  once  don,  immediatly  the  line  of  the  late  king  and  the 
people  becom  rivals,  in  which  cafe  they  will  never  reftore  monarchy. 

Will  never,  may  fom  fay  .-'  but  if  the  fenat  and  the  popular  aflembly  be  both 
royalifts,  they  both  will  and  can  reftore  monarchy. 

Tho  both  royalifts,  they  neither  will  nor  can  :  for  let  them,  that  look  no  further 
than  home  or  felf,  fay  what  they  will,  to  affirm  that  a  fenat,  and  a  popular  aflem- 
bly thus  conftituted  can  procreat  monarchy,  is  to  affirm  that  a  horfe  and  a  mare  can 
generat  a  cat :  that  wheat  being  rightly  fown  may  com  up  peafe  ;  or  that  a  river  in 
its  natural  channel  may  run  upwards. 

In  the  prefent  cafe  of  England,  commonwealthfmen  may  fail  thro  want  of  art, 
but  royalills  muft  fail  thro  want  of  matter  •,  die  former  may  mifs  thro  impotence, 
the  latter  muft  thro  impoffibility.  Or  where  the  ftate  is  purely  popular,  that  is, 
not  overbalanc'd  by  a  lord  or  lords ;  let  there  be  one  example,  or  one  reafon  given 
that  there  is,  was,  or  ever  can  be  monarchy.  There  will  be  this  when  all  fails, 
for  the  aftergame,  tho  the  work  fhould  fall,  as  is  like  enough,  into  the  hands  of 
royalifts. 

Certain  it  is,  that  where  any  privat  citizen  or  freeman  might  not  (fom  way  or 
■  other)  propofe,  there  never  was  a  v/ell  order'd  commonwealth. 

Upon  this  incouragement  I  offer  d  this  paper  to  good  hands,  but  it  was  (accord- 
ing to  cuflom)  thrown  after  me. 

So  it  went  in  the  prote6tor's  time,  in  every  revolution  fmce,  La  foiitam  accieca 
gli  aniriii  de gli  huGinhn  ;  but  that  is  Atheifm,  that's  Machiavel. 

Well,  but  now  fays  the  proteflorian  family,  O  that  we  had  fet  up  the  equal 
commonwealth  !  fo  fay  broken  parlaments  and  ftatefmen  \  fo  fay  the  fadly  miftaken 
fedtarys  ;  fo  fay  the  caflrier'd  officers  ;  fo  fays  he  that  would  have  no  nay,  but  oli- 
garchy was  a  good  word ;  and  fo  will  more  fay  after  thefe,  except  they  learn  to  fay 
after  anotlier,  cut  reges  non  exigendi  fuerunt,  cut  plebi  re,  non  verba,  danda  liber t as  j 
either  the  kings  ought  ny  to  have  bin  driven  out,  or  the  people  to  have  their  li- 
berty not  in  word,  but  in  deed  :  but  that  is  Heathenifm,  that's  Cicero  •,  well  this  is 
Chriftian,  if  there  will  be  no  fuch  faying,  I  would  there  might  be  no  fwearing. 

Teh.  6.  1659, 
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THE    HUMBLE 

PETITION 
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Deliver'd  the  6th  Day  of  Jidy-t   1659, 

With  the  P  A  R  L  A  M  E  N  T  's  Anfwer  therto. 

TO    THE 
SUPREME     AUTHORITY, 

The  Parlament  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  'y 

The  humble  Petition  of  divers  well  affedled  Perfons, 

SHEWS, 

^T|    ^H  AT  your  petitioners  have  for  many  years  obferv'd  tlie  breathings  and' 
1        longings  of  this  nation  after  reft  and  fettlement,  and  that  upon  miftakea 

JL  grounds  they  have  bin  ready  even  to  facrifice  and  yield  up  part  of  their 
own  undoubted  right,  to  follow  after  an  appearance  of  it. 

And  your  petitioners  do  daily  fee  the  bad  effects  of  long  continu'd  diftraftions, 
in  the  ruins  and  decays  of  trade  foren  and  domeftic  :  and  in  the  advantages  that  are 
taken  to  make  confederacys  to  involve  the  nation  in  blood  and  confulion,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  a  fettlement. 

That  it  has  bin  the  praftice  of  all  nations,  on  the  fubverfion  of  any  form  of  go- 
vernment, to  provide  imm.ediatiy  a  new  conllitution  finable  to  their  condition  ; 
with  certain  fucceffions  and  defccnts,  that  fo  both  their  lawgivers  and  magiftrats 
might  ufe  their  feveral  trufts,  according  to  the  eftablifli'd  conftitution  ;  and  thvj 
people's  minds  be  feitl'd  fecure,  and  free  from  a-ttemts  of  introducing  feveral  forms. 
of  governm.cnt,  according  to  the  variety  of  th.eir  fancys,  or  corrupt  intertfts. 

That 
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Tif  KT  God  has  prcl'erv'd  this  nation  wonderfuliy  without  example  many  years, 
fince  the  difTokition  of  the  okl  form  of  government  by  king,  lords  and  commons  ; 
there  having  bin  no  fundamental  ccnfticutions  of  any  kind  duly  fertl'd,  nor  any 
certain  fuccelTion  provided  for  the  legiflative  power  -,  but  even  at  this  inftant,  if  by 
any  Hidden  ficknefs,  defign,  or  force,  any  confiderable  humbers  of  your  perlbns 
fliould  be  render'd  incapable  of  meeting  in  parlame.it,  the  commonweaKh  were 
v/ichout  form  of  fuccedive  legiilature  or  magiftracy,  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
ftrongeft  faction.  Yet  we  have  reafon  to  remember  in  thefe  years  of  unfetclement» 
the  inexpreffible  lufFcrings  of  this  nation  in  their  ftrengtn,  wealth,  honor,  liberty, 
and  all  things  conducing  to  theifwell-being  ;  and  we  have  like  reafon  now  fadly  to 
apprehend  the  impending  ruin.  And  we  cannot  difcern  a  pofhbility  of  your  honors 
unanimous  and  expeditious  proceedings  towards  our  country's  prefervation,  and- 
relief  from  its  heavy  preilures,  while  your  minds  are  not  fettl'd  in  any  known  con- 
ftitution  of  government  or  fundamental  orders-,  according  to- which,  all  laws  fliould 
be  made  :  but  divers  or  contrary  intereRs  may  be  profecuted  on  different  apprehen- 
fions  of  thejuflice  and  prudence  of  dilTerent  forms  of  government,  tho  ail  with  good' 
intentions. 

I'OUR  petitioners  therfore  conceiving  no  remedy  fo  effeSlual  agc.t)iji  the  frefenf 
dangers,  as  the  fettlement  of  the  peoples  minds,  and  putting  them  into  aStual  fecurity 
of  their  prcpertys  and  liberty s,  by  a  due  eftablifimcnt  of  the  couflitution  under  which 
they  may  evidently  apprehend  their  certain  enjoyment  of  tbern  ;  and  tbertipcn,  a 
return  of  their  trade  and  free  commerce,  -ivithcut  thofe  continual  fears  that  make 
fuch  frequent  fiopsin  trade,  to  the  ruin  of  thoufmds. 

AN  D  your  petitioners  alfo  obfcrving,  that  the  irJerefi  of  the  late  king's  fen  ti- 
er fd  up,  and  promoted- daily,  upon  pretence,  -that  there  ifill  be  nothi'ng  but 
confiifion  and  tyranny,  till  he  com  to  govern  \  and  that  fuch  as  declare  fcr  a 
commonwealth,  arc  for  anarchy  and  confnfion,  and  can  never  agree  among 
themfelves,  what  they  would  have. 

UP  O  N  ferious  thoughts  of  the  premifes,  your  petitioners  do  pfefume  with 
all  humility,  and  fubmijfion  to  your  wifdcm,  to  offer  to  your  honors  their 
principles  and  prop  fals  cancerning  the  government  of  this  nation:  wher- 
upon,  they  humbly  conceive,  a  jnfi  and  prudent  government  aught  to  he- 
efiablifljd^  viz. 

1.  That  the  conftitution  of  the  civil  government  of '£";;^/«/V^/ by  king,  lords,  and: 
commons,  beiixg  diiTolv'd,  whatever  new  conllitution  of  government  can  be.  m2d3- 
or  fettl'd  according  to  anv  rule  of  rigliteoufnefs,  it  can  be  no  other  than  a  wile  . 
orJer  or  method,  into  which  the  free  people's  deputvs  (hall  be  fonn'd  for  the 
Riaking  of  t.heir  laws,  r.nd  taking  care  for  their  coiiimon  f/fety  and  Welfare  in  the 
execution  of  them  :  for,  the  excrcife  of  ^Ujuft  authority  over  a  free  people,  ought* 
(under  God)  to  arife  from  their  ov;n  confent. 

2.  That  the  government  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  fo  fettl'd,  ihar  ihc  gover- 
nors and  govern'd  may  have  the  fame  interetl:  in  prefers  ing  the  government,  and. 
each  other's  prdpercys  and  libertys-relpecrively  ;  that  being  the  only  fure  fcundatiom 
of  a  commonwealth's  unity,  peace,  Ilrength,  and  proipenty. 

3.  That.- 
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3,  That  there  cannot  be  a  union  of  the  interefts  of  a  whole  nation  in  the  o-o- 
vernment,  where  thofe  who  fhall  Ibmtimcs  govern,  be  not  alfo  ibmtiines  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  govern'd ;  otherwile  the  governors  will  not  be  in  a  capacity  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  government,  nor  the  govern'd  to  injoy  the  advantages  of  it:  and 
then  it  will  be  tlie  intereft  of  the  major  part  to  deftroy  the  government,  as  much  as 
it  will  be  the  intereft  of  the  minor  part  to  preferve  it. 

4,  That  there  is  no  fecurity  that  the  fupreme  authority  fliall  not  fall  into 
faftions,  and  be  led  by  their  privat  intereft  to  keep  themfelves  always  in  power, 
and  direft  the  government  to  their  privat  advantages,  if  that  fupreme  authority  be 
fettl'd  in  any  fingle  aflembly  whatfoever,  that  ftiall  have  the  intire  power  of  pro- 
pounding, debating  and  refolving  laws. 

5.  That  the  foverain  authority  in  every  government,  of  what  kind  foever, 
ought  to  be  certain  in  its  perpetual  fuccefiions,  revolutions,  or  defcents  -,  and  with- 
out poffibility  (by  the  judgment  of  human  prudence)  of  a  death  or  failure  of  its 
being,  becaufe  the  whole  form  of  the  government  is  diftblv'd  if  that  fliould  happen, 
and  the  people  in  the  utmoft  imminent  danger  of  an  abfolute  tyranny,  or  a  war 
among  themielves,  or  rapin  and  confufion.  And  therfore  where  the  government  is 
popular,  the  affemblys  in  whom  rcfide  the  fupreme  authority,  ought  never  to  dy  or 
dilTolve,  tho  the  perfons  be  annually  changing :  neither  pught  they  to  truft  the  fo- 
verain care  of  the  ftrength  and  fafety  of  the  people  out  of  their  own  hands,  by  al- 
lowing a  vacation  to  themfelves,  left  thofe  that  Ihould  be  trufted  be  in  love  with 
fuch  great  authority,  and  afpire  to  be  their  mafters,  or  elfe  fear  an  account,  and 
feek  the  diftblution  of  the  commonwealth  to  avoid  it. 

6.  That  it  ought  to  be  declar'd  as  a  fundamental  order  in  the  conftitution  of 
this  commonwealth,  that  the  parlament  being  the  fupreme  legiflative  power,  is  in- 
tended only  for  the  exercife  of  all  thofe  afts  of  authority  that  are  proper  and  pe- 
culiar to  the  legiflative  power  •,  and  to  provide  for  a  magiftracy,  to  whom  ftiould 
appertain  the  whole  executive  power  of  the  laws  :  and  no  cafe  either  civil  or  cri- 
minal to  bejudg'd  in  parlament,  faving  that  the  laft  appeals  in  all  cafes,  where 
appeals  fliall  be  thought  fit  to  be  admitted,  be  only  to  the  popular  aftembly  •,  and 
alfo  that  to  them  be  refer'd  the  judgment  of  all  magiftrats  in  cafes  of  maladmini- 
Ihations  in  their  offices. 

AND  in  profecution  of  the je  principles^ 

TOU  R  petitioners  humbly  propofe  for  the  fettlement  of  this  common- 
wealthy  that  it  be  ordain'd, 

1.  THAT  the  parlament  or  the  fupreme  authority  c/ England,  be  chofen  by  the  free 

people,  to  reprefent  them  with  as  much  equality  as  may  be. 

2.  TH  AT  a  parlament  <?/ England y/W/  conftjl  of  two  cffer,iblys,  the  leffcr  of  about 
three  hundred,  in  whom  fhall  rcfide  the  intire  power  of  confulting,  debating,  and  pro- 
pounding laws  :  the  other,  to  confifl  of  a  far  greater  number,  in  zvbom  fljnll  refl  the  fcle 
power  if  refolving  all  laws  fo  propounded. 

:?.  That  the  free  people  of  England,  in  their  refpe£live  diviftons  at  certain  days 
and  places  appointed,  fhall  for  ever  annually  chufe  one  third  part  to  each  a£'embly,  to 
enter  into  their  authority,  at  certain  days  appointed:  the  faw.e  days,  the  authority  of  a 
third  of  each  of  the  faid  afj'emblys  to  ceafe,  only  in  the  laying  the  firfi  foundation  in  this 

common-  ■ 
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commonwealth's  tonftitution  :  the  whole  number  of  both  the  ajfcmblys  to  be  chofen  by  the 
people  refpeitively,  viz.  one  third  of  each  affembly  to  be  chofen  for  one  year,  one  third  for 
two  years,  and  one  third  for  three  years. 

4.  THAT  fuch  as  fhall  be  chofen,  having  fe^-v'' d  their  appointed  time  in  either  of  the 
faid  affembly s  of  parlament,  floalhiotbe  capable  to  ferve  in  the  fame  affembly  during  fom 
convenient  interval  or  vacation. 

5.  THAT  the  legiflative  power  do  wholly  refer  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  the  ma- 
gijiracy,  according  to  the  fixth  principle  herein  rnention^d. 

6.  THA  T  in  refpe£l  to  religion  and  Chriftian  liberty,  it  be  ordain' d  that  the  Chri- 
Jlian  religion  by  the  appointment  of  all  fucceding  parlaments,  be  taught,  and  promulgated 
to  the  nation,  and  public  preachers  th er of  maintain' d :  end  that  all  that  foall  profefs  the 
faid  religion,  tho  of  different  perfuafions  in  parts  of  the  doSirin,  or  difciplin  iherof,  be 
equally  protected  in  the  peaceable  prof effion,  and  public  exercife  of  the  fame ;  and  be  equally 
capable  of  all  ele5lions,  magiftracys,  preferments  in  the  commonwealth,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  fame.  Provided  always,  that  the  public  exercife  of  no  religion  contrary  to 
Chrijlianity  be  tolerated  ;  nor  the  public  exercife  of  any  religion,  tho  prof  effedly  Chriftian^. 
grounded  upon,  or  incorporated  into  the  inter  efl  of  any  f or  en  fate  or  prince. 

These  your  petitioners  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  eflentials  of  the  form  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  which  if  they  were  made  fit  for  praftice  by  your  honors  appointing 
the  numbers,  times,  places,  and  all  other  necelfary  circumfhances,  and  fetd'd  as 
the  fundamental  orders  of  the  commonwealth,  would  naturally  difpofe  thofe  that 
Ihould  hereafter  be  chofen  into  the  parlaments,  from  the  love  of  their  own  inteiell 
to  feek  the  common  good,  being  oblig'd  by  the  conflitutions  here  humbly  offer'd  to 
partake  with  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  lliall  happen  to* 
the  commonwealth,  having  no  probable  temtations  or  means  left  to  compafs  any 
privat  or  fadlious  ends  in  matters  religious  or  civil.  And  your  petitioners  cannot 
imagin  a  greater  fecurity  for  the  caufe  and  intereft  contended  for  wirh  fuch  effufioa 
of  blood,  than  by  diipofmg  the  free  people  into  this  kind  of  order,  v/herby  the  iame- 
caufe  would  becom  their  common  intereft.  Yet  if  your  honors  fhould  think  it  ne- 
cefTary  or  convenient  for  fecuring  the  minds  of  fuch  as  are  doubtful  and  je<.lous  that 
die  people  may  betray  their  own  libertys,  there  may  be  inferted  into  the  funda- 
mental orders  of  the  commonweakh,  thefe  following  expedients,  vix. 

1 .  That  for  fecuring  the  government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  of  the  religious. 
and  civil  freedom  of  the  good  people  therof,  it  may  be  for  ever  efteem'd  and  judg'd 
treafon  againft  the  commonwealth,  for  any  member  of  either  affembly  of  parla- 
ment,  or  any  other  perfori  whatibever,  to  move  or  propofe  in  either  of  the  faid 
aflemblys,  the  reftitution  of  kingly  government,  or  the  introducStion  of  any  fingle- 
perfon  to  be  chief  magiftrat  oi  England,  or  the  alteration  of  that  part  of  the  fun- 
damental order  herein  contain'd  that  concerns  the  equal  freedom  and  proteftion  of 
religious  perfons  of  different  perfuafions. 

2.  That  about  the  number  of  twelve  perfons  of  the  mod  undoubted  fidelity. 
and  integrity  may  be  authoriz'd  and  impower'd,  tor  foin  certain  number  of  years. 
next  enluing,  to  feize,  apprehend,,  and  in  fate  cuilody  to  detain  any  perfon  or 
perfons  v/hatfoever,  till  he  or  they  be  in  due  form  of  law  deliver'd,  as  is  hereafter 
ipecify'd,  that  fhall  move  or  propofe  in  either  of  the  faid  afiemblies  of  parlament 
the  retVitution  or  kingly  govcrnmeut,  or  the  introdu6lion  of  any  fingle  perfon  to  be 
chief  magiilrate  oi  this  commonweakh,  or  the  alteration  of  that  part  ofdietunda- 

rasntal 
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mental  order  herein  contain'd,  that  concerns  the  equal  f'-eedom  and  proteflion  of 
religious  perfons  of  different  perfuafions  ;  but  for  no  other  matter  or  caufe  what- 
ibever.  And  when  it  Ihall  happen,  that  any  perfon  cr  ptrfons  Ihall  be  arrelled  or 
feiz'd  for  any  of  the  caufes  aforefaid,  in  manner  aforefaid,  then  a  commiflion  of 
over  and  terminer  may  ifiue  forth  in  due  form  cf  law  to  the  faid  tv^elve,  or  any  fix 
of  tliem,  to  proceed  in  due  form  of  law,  within  one  month  after  the  apprehenfion 
of  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  to  the  arraignment  and  publick  trial  of  every  fuch 
perfon  or  perfons  ■,  and  upon  the  legal  conviftion  of  him  or  them  by  the  teftimony 
of  two  fufucient  witneflcs  of  any  of  tlie  treafons  herein  declar'd,  to  condemn  to  the 
pains  of  death,  and  to  caufe  the  fame  judgment  to  be  duly  executed :  and  the 
keeper  or  keepers  cf  the  great  feal  of  England  that  (hall  be  for  the  time  being,  may 
be  auchoriz'd  and  requir'd  from  time  to   time  during  the  term  of  years,  to 

jfTue  out  commiilions  to  the  faid  twelve,  or  any  fix  of  them,  authorizing  them  to 
proceed  as  aforelaid. 

And  if  your  honours  fliall  further  judge  it  convenient,  the  fundamental  orders 
of  the  government  may  be  confented  to  or  fubfcrib'd  by  the  people  themfelves,  if 
their  exprefs  pa6l  fliall  be  efteem'd  any  additional  fecurity ;  other  nations,  upon  the 
like  occafions  of  expulfion  of  their  kings,  having  taken  the  people's  oaths  againft  their 
returning :  and  the  fame  may  be  proclaim'd  as  often  as  our  anceftors  provided  for 
the  proclaiming  of  magna  cbarta  ;  and  any  further  fecurity  alfo  added,  if  any  can 
be  found  among  men,  that  has  a  foundation  in  juftice. 

Now  your  petitioners  having,  with  humble  fubmilTion  to  your  grave  wifdoms, 
thus  declar'd  their  apprchcnfions  of  the  prefent  condition  of  this  dillrafted  nation, 
and  the  only  effedual  means  under  God  to  prevent  the  impend. ng  milirhiefs ;  they 
do  moft  humbly  pray. 

That  fuch  fpeedy  confiderations  may  be  had  of  thepremifes  as  the  condition 
of  this  nation  requires  ;  and  that  fuch  a  method  may  be  fettled  for  the  de- 
bating and  confulting  about  the  government,  that  your  wife  refults  may  be 
feaibnable  for  the  healing  all  the  breaches  of  the  commonwealth,  and  efta-^ 
blilliing  the  fure  foundations  of  freedom,  juftice,  peace,  and  unity. 

And  your  -petitioners  fiall  almays  pray,  &  c. 

Wednefday  y^/y  ^'^^  ^^'^j   1659. 

CJ^-H  E  houfe  being  informed,  that  divers  gentlemen  were  at  the  door  "^ilh  a  petition, 
theyivere  call d  in,  and  one  cf  the  petitioners  in  behalf  of  himfclf  end  the  reft  faid. 
We  hufnbly  prefent  you  a  petition,  to  -which  vce  might  have  had  many  ilcufind  bands, 
but  the  matter  rather  deferves  your  fcrious  confederation  than  any  public  attejtalion  ;  and 
therfore  -we  do  humbly  prefent  it  to  this  honourable  houfe.  Which,  after  the  petitioners 
•were  -withdrawn,  -was  reed,  end  zvas  intitl'd.  The  humble  petition  of  divers  well 
affeded  perfons. 
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Refolv'd, 
T  H  AT  the  petitioners  have  the  thanks  of  the  houfe. 


THE 
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THE  petitioners  were  again  call'd  in^  and  Mr,  Speaker  j-^i'f  them  this  anfwer : 

Gentlemen, 

THE  houfe  has  read  over  your  petition,  and  find  it  without  any  private  end,  and  only 
for  the  public  inter  eft,  and  I  am  commanded  to  let  you  know,  that  it  lies  much  upon  them 
to  make  fuch  a  fettlement  as  may  be  moft  for  the  good  of  pofterity  :  and  they  are  about 
that  work,  and  intend  to  go  forward  with  it  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be.  And 
for  your  parts,  they  have  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks  ;  and  in  their  names  I  do 
give  you  the  thanks  of  this  houfe  accordingly. 

Tho.  St.  Nicholas,  Clerc  of  the  Parliament. 
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P  I  A  N     PIANO: 

O   R, 

INTERCOURSE 

BETWEEN 

H.  Ferne,  D.  D.    and  J.  Harrington,   Efq; 

UPON     OCCASION    OF 

The  Dolor's  Cenfure  of  the  Commonwealth  of  OCEANA. 

SentH  terra  Deos,  mutataq;fidera  pondus 

^afivere  fuum.  Petron.  Sal. 

E  P  I  S  T  L  E   to  the  R  E  A  D  E  R. 

READER, 

.  J  Seldom  talk  with  him  that  does  not  confute  me,  nor  ever  read  that  which  did  not 
■*  confirm  me  :  wherefore  if  I  be  glad  to  take  a  man  in  black  and  white,  you  will  not 
blame  me,  or  do  not  know  that  I  have  had  an  univerfity  about  my  ears,  without  any 
■poffihility  left  unto  me  whereby  to  defend  my  felf,  but  this,  in  which  you  may  imagine  me 
fpeaking  unto  the  chair. 


Intercourfe  between  H»  Ferne,  D.  D.  and  James  Harrington,  E/q-, 
upon  Occafton  of  the  Do5ior''s  Cenfure  of  the  Common'wealth  of  Oceana. 

WHEN  I  had  publifhed  my  Oceana,  one  of  my  fillers  making  good  provi- 
fion  of  copies,  prefented  of  them  unto  her  friends,  as  well  to  fhew  her 
refpedl:  to  them,  as  to  know  their  judgments  of  it.  Among  the  reft  being  acquainted 
with  Doftor  Ferne,  ftie  fent  him  one,  and  foon  after  receiv'd  this  anfwer  : 

MADAM, 

T  Received  a  book  directed  to  me  from  your  ladyfldip,  with  intimation  I  fijould  exprefs 
■'■  my  fenfe  of  it.  I  acknowledge.  Madam,  the  favour  you  have  done  me  in  fending  it ; 
but  the  return  you  expe^  hath  its  difficulties,  the  book  being  now  paft  the  prefs,  and  of 

fucb 
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fuch  an  argument,  had  I  feen  it  befcre  it  was  puhlick,  I  Jhould  have  faid  it  was  not 
likely  to  pleafe^  &c.  But  that  is  nothing  to  me  ;  your  defire,  I  fuppofe,  is  to  know  how 
I  like  it.  I  conceive  your  ladyjhip  is  not  fo  far  a  ftranger  either  to  the  book  which  you. 
fent,  or  to  me,  whom  you  are  pleafed  thus  to  own,  but  that  you  take  me  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent judgment  from  the  author  in  this  his  form,  whether  concerning  flate  or  church. 
And  it  may  be  your  ladypip  did  therefore  call  me  to  fpeak,  as  one  that  would  be  lefs  par- 
tial. Give  me  leave  then.  Madam,  in  plain  Englifh  to  fay,  that  albeit  the  author  hath 
fhewn  good  fufficiency  of  parts,  and  taken  much  pains  in  order  to  his  defign ;  yet  I  con- 
ceive, firfl,  that  he  is  not  a  little  miftaken  in  thinking  the  Ifrael  commonwealth  or  go- 
vernment under  Mofes  fo  appliable  unto  his  purpofe,  as  he  zvould  make  it.  Next,  that 
vihen  the  queftion  'tivixt  his  form  and  the  monarchical  is  difputed  over  and  over  again, 
reafon  a?id  experience  will  flill  plead  for  the  latter.  Ner  can  the  balance  he  pretends 
fland  fo  ficady  in  his  form,  as  in  a  well  tempered  monarchy,  by  reafon  the  temptation  of 
advancing  are  more  like  to  fway  with  many  in  a  commonwealth,  than  with  one,  &cq.  in 
the  height  of  dignity.  Next,  when  I  conftder  fuch  a  change  by  this  model  from  what  was 
ever  in,  &c.  and  that  the  ^"xiinin,  with  fome  other  levelling  orders,  are  the  laws  of  ity 
I  foould  think  the  nature  of  men  was  firfl  to  be  new  model' d,  before  they  would  be  capable 
of  this.  Laflly,  what  is  faid  in  relation  to  the  church  or  religion  i,i  the  point  of  govern- 
ment, ordination,  excommunication,  had  better  befeemed  Leviathan,  and  is  belozv  the 
parts  of  this  gentleman,  to  retain  and  fit  down  with  thofe  little  things,  and  poor  mif- 
takes,  which  the  ignorayice  or  zvilfulnefs  of  many  in  thefe  days  hath  broached  in  way  of 
quarrel  againfi  the  church  of  England.  And  lamentable  it  is  to  fee  fo  many  (efpecially 
gentlemen  of  good  parts)  fo  opinionate,  fo  boldly  meddling  in  matters  of  religion,  as  if 
they  had  forgot,  or  did  not  underfland  their  article  of  the  catholick  church. 

MAD  A  M,  I'ou  fee  I  have  been  plain  in  fpeaking  my  fenfe,  and  hope  you  will  think 
me  therefore  more  fit  to  do  you  real  fervice,  when  you  fhall  have  occafion  to  command, 

MADAM, 

Nov.  4t(i, 

'^56-  ,  2'our  humble  ferv ant » 

THE  Doftor's  letter,  though  it  be  fcandalous  (for  to  charge  a  writer  of  little 
things,  poor  millakes,  fitting  down  by  ignorance,  or  wilfulnefs,  without 
proof,  is  no  better)  was  yet  but  private ;  and  therefore  I  may  be  alked  why  I 
■would  make  it  publick  ?  Whereunto  I  anfwer.  That  what  a  divine  will  have  to  be 
true,  is  no  lefs  publick  than  if  it  were  printed ;  but  more,  for  he  will  preach  it ; 
and  preaching  communicates  unto  more  than  can  read.  Alfo  his  prefent  dodrines 
are  exceeding  dangerous.  For  in  government,  that  is  caft  upon  parliaments  or 
popular  eleftions,  as  ours  hath  ever  been  and  is,  to  take  wife  men,  and  underfland- 
ing,  and  known  among  their  tribes,  to  be  rulers  over  them,  hath  ever  (except  where  the 
people  were  not  free  in  their  eleftions)  been,  and  muft  ever  be,  the  certain  and 
infallible  confequence.  Nov/  wife  men,  and  underllanding,  and  known  among 
their  tribes,  mutl  needs  be  (at  leaft  for  the  greater  part)  of  that  rank,  which  we 
now  call  the  ariftocracy  or  gentlemen.  Whence  the  fenate  in  every  well  ordered 
commonwealth  hath  confiited  of  tlie  ariftocracy  or  gentry.  And  that  the  fenate  ever 
iiad  the  fupreme  authority,  as  well  in  matters  of  religion  as  Itate,  is  not  only  clear 
in  all  other  popular  governments,  but  in  the  Old  Tcilament ;  which  alfo  is  con- 
firmed by  our  Saviour  in  the  New,  Matt,  xxiii.  2,  3.  The  Scribes  and  Pharifees  fit 

in 
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in  Mofes's  feat ;  and  therefore  whatfoever  they  bid  you  obferve,  (both  he  and  his 
apoftles  obferved  the  national  religion)  obferve  and  do  -,  for  the  liberty  of  confcience 
or  prophetick  right  in  the  commonwealth  of  Ifraely  as  in  others,  was  fuch,  as  by 
which  Chriftianity,  notwithftanding  the  national  religion,  might  grow.  But  do  not 
(faith  he)  after  their  works,  for  they  fay  and  do  not.  In  their  enquiry  after  John, 
Job.  I.  they  feem  to  imply  or  fay,  that  if  he -were  that  prophet,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  law  why  he  might  not  introduce  his  baptifm  ;  and  therefore  why  he  might  not 
gather  churches,  or  inftrud  the  people  in  his  way.  Neverthelefs  when  they  come 
to  doing,  they  kill  the  prophets,  and  flone  them.  This  indeed  Chrift  blameth,  being 
the  abufe  of  their  power.  But  whereas  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  fenate,  whe- 
ther in  matters  of  religion  or  ftate,  is  confirmed  by  all  divine  and  human  pru- 
dence ;  and  the  fenate  is  the  more  peculiar  province  of  the  gentry ;  the  dodlor 
faith,  that  lamentable  it  is  to  fee  fo  many,  (not  only  men  of  fuch  parts  or  quality  as 
the  people  in  their  eleftions  are  not  likely  to  look  upon)  but  efpecially  men  of  good 
parts  (than  which  the  people  upon  like  occafions  have  no  other  refuge) /o  opinionate, 
fo  boldly  meddling  in  matters  of  religion,  as  if  they  had  forgot  or  did  not  underfland  their 
article  of  the  catholick  church.  Now  where-ever  the  clergy  have  gained  this  point, 
namely,  that  they  are  the  catholick  church,  or  that  it  is  unlawful  for  gentlemen, 
either  in  their  private  capacity  to  difcourfe,  or  in  their  publick  to  propofe,  as  well 
in  the  matter  of  church  as  ftate  government,  neither  government  nor  religion  have 
failed  to  degenerate  into  mere  prieft-craft.  This  efpecially  was  the  reafon  why  I 
wrote  unto  the  Dodlor  as  followeth  : 

SIR, 

WHEREAS  in  a  letter  of  yours  to  one  of  my  fifters,  I  find  your  judgment 
given  vehemently  againft  me,  but  merely  pofitive,  I  conceive  that  both  in 
the  matter  and  manner  of  delivery  you  have  given  me  right  to  defire,  and  laid  obli- 
gation upon  your  felf  to  afford  me  your  reafons,  which  may  be  done  (if  you  pleafe) 
either  by  confuting  my  book,  or  anfwering  the  queries  hereunto  annexed ;  in  either 
of  which  ways,  or  any  other,  I  am  more  than  defirous  to  undertake  you  ;  and  that 
for  many  confiderations,  as  your  abilities,  the  fafety  (at  leafton  your  part)  in  the 
performance,  the  importance  of  the  argument,  the  feafonablenefs,  and  (however 
it  came  in  your  mind  to  diftruft  it)  the  welcomenefs  of  fuch  difcourfe  unto  all  men 
of  ingenuity,  both  In  power  and  out  of  it,  or  whofe  intereft  is  not  the  mere  ftudy 
of  parties,  from  which  the  freeft  fince  the  late  troubles,  that  hath  written  in  this 
nature,  is, 

5  I  R, 

Nov.  17. 

'*5«-  Tour  humble  ferv ant. 

The  ^leries  I JJjall  interiveave  ivlth  the  Do^or'^s  Ayifwer  unto  each  of 
them.,  returned  unto  me  ijuith  this  Preamble. 

SIR, 
T  Received  your  paper  wherein  you  are  pleafcd  to  propound  queries,  and  fay  an  obliga- 
tion  now  lies  upon  me  to  render  my  reafons  of  diffenting,  or  to  anfwer  the  interroga- 
tories.    But  you  mufi  give  me  leave  to  fay,  the  obligation  fill  arifeth  from  my  refpe£l  to 
my  lady  and  your  felf ,  not  from  the  matter  or  manner  (as  you  feem  to  imply)  of  the  de- 
livering 
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Uvering  my  former  judgment.  For  I  could  not  conceive  that  by  the  favour  and  honour 
my  lady  did  me  in  fending  the  book,  I  had  loji  my  freedom,  and  flood  bound  either  to 
comply,  or  be  challenged  as  an  adverfary  to  try  out  the  difference.  Therefore  upon  the 
fcore  of  friendfhif  and  civility,  I  have  forced  my  felf,  in  the  midjl  of  many  fr  effing  occa-^ 
Jions,  to  give  you  this  account  of  my  thoughts  in  order  to  your  queries. 

The  Dodor  liath  written  heretofore  upon  politicks.  Than  this  among  the  occa- 
fions  or  fubjeds  of  writing,  there  is  none  of  greater  moment.  I  am  a  beginner  in 
this  art,  and  have  no  defire  to  impofe  upon  any  man  ;  but  if  I  cannot  teach  him,  to 
learn  of  him.  But  my  fenior  in  it  contradifts  me,  and  gives  me  no  reafon.  Now 
to  contradict  a  man,  and  give  him  no  reafon,  is  to  give  him  an  affront  -,  and  to 
demand  reafon  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  is,  for  fuch  an  affront  to  fend  fuch  a  challenge, 
as  provoketh  unto  no  other  contention  than  that  for  truth,  being  according  unto 
Scripture,  and  not  againft  laws,  concerns  a  man's  honour  and  right.  Therefore 
it  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  not  of  courtefy,  but  the  devoir  of  him  that  gave  the  affront  to 
anfvver ;  which  the  Doftor  having  now  done,  I  come  into  the  lifts  or  to  the  queries, 
with  his  anfwers  and  my  replies. 

The  frjl  ^ery. 

How  much,  or  in  what  the  Author  of  Oceana  is  miftaken,  to  think  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  appliable  to  his  Purpofe. 

The  Doflors  Anfwer. 

J  Have  reafon  fiill  to  think  and  fay,  The  government  or  commonwealth  (as  you  call  it) 
-*  (?/ /Z'l?  Hebrews,  was  of  all  other  lefs  appliable  to  your  form,  which  fuppofes  a  fenate 
debating,  propoffng,  and  the  people  refolving,  choofing,  as  page  15.  to  which  there  was 
nothing  like  in  that  government.  Tou  find  indeed  princes  and  heads  of  the  tribes,  and 
may  call  them  a  fenate,  and  read  of  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  but  without  any  fuch 
power  or  authority  ;  both  of  them  receiving  laws  by  the  hand  of  Mofes  without  any  de- 
bate or  ccntradihion.  And  'tis  in  a  manner  confeffed,  page  18.  where  you  fay,  the 
funSficn  of  that  fenate  was  executive  only,  the  laws  being  made  by  God.  And  if  we  look 
to  the  ir.jiituticn  of  the  Seventy,  we  find  it  was  upon  the  advice  of  Jethro,  and  that  not 
to  be  as  a  council  to  Mofes,  but  as  underfudges  for  his  eafe  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
laws;  which  rather fuits  with  the  condition  of  inferior  niinijlers  of  juftice  under  a  mo- 
narch, God's  vicegerent  on  earth,  as  all  kings  are  in  a  more  large  confideration,  as  Mofes 
was  more  fpecially  in  that  theocracy.  Therefore  I  did  not  a  little  wonder  at  your  affertions 
and  inferences,  pag.  16.  and  17.  where  you  fpeak  of  their  making  God  their  king,  their 
power  of  reje^ing  and  depcfing  him  as  their  civil  magifirate.  Theharfijnefs  of  the  phrafe 
may  be  mdlified,  but  the  thing  afferted  I  fuppofe  cannot  be  defended,  viz.  any  fuch  power 
in  the  people  to  God-ward ;  your  inference  alfo  feems  flrange  and  infirm,  that  they  had 
power  to  have  rejelfed  any  of  thofe  laws.  What  you  affert  in  the  17.  page  of  all  the 
laws  given  by  covenant,  is  true  in  a  fober  fenfe,  but  the  inference  ftrange,  that  only 
which  was  refolved  (or  chofen)  by  the  people  of  Ifrael  was  their  law.  This  is  fo  far 
from  good  logiik,  that  it  falls  ffjort  of  good  divinity  ;  for  it  mujl  fuppofe  God  and  the 
people  on  equal  terms  at  their  entring  that  covenant ;  whereas  God  often  (efpecially  in 
■  JDeut. )  fjjews  his  right  of  commanding,  and  enforces  their  obedience  to  his  commands  upon 
the  antecedent  obligations ;  his  being  the  Lord  their  Cod,  his  chafing  them  out  of  all 
8  nations 
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ruitions  to  h"  a  peculiar  people,  his  bringing  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.     Much ' 
more  might  be  f aid  to  fhew  thefe  inflames  of  the  people  rec-eiving  laws  from  God  (in  which 
they  were  only  pajfive)  are  far  from  proving  any  power  in  the  people  as  to  God-ward,  or 
from  concluding  generally  the  pozver  in  the  people  of  refolving  and  chufing  laws  ;  and 
therefore  this  commonwealth  of  Ifrael  not  applicable  to  your  purpofe. 

REPLY. 

IN  my  book  I  call  the  government,  whereupon  we  are  difpiiting,  the  common- 
wealth oi  ifrael;  but  though  I  think  I  did  not  much  amils,  1  am  the  firft  that 
ever  called  it  10,  and  make  no  difficulty  in  your  firft  letter  to  fpeak  after  me.  But 
when  I  co:ne  to  call  it,  as  all  they  do  that  have  written  upon  it,  then  you  begin  t.o 
doubt,  and  it  is  the  commoiwealtb  (as  I  call  it)  of  the  Hebrews,  whence  you  will 
be  more  than  fufpeifted,  not  to  have  read  any  of  thofe  authors.  And  yet  how  con- 
fidently it  is  laid  to  me  in  your  firft  letter,  that  I  atn  not  a  little  miflaken  in  thinking 
the  Ifraelitifh  commonwealth  or  government  under  Mofes  to  he  fo  applicable  to  my  pur- 
pofe,  as  I  would  make  it  ?  Neverthelefs  when  you  come  in  anfvver  to  this  query  to 
give  your  reafons,  you  bring  this  for  one,  that  page  i8,  I  fay  the  funilion  of  the 
fenate  was  only  executive,  the  laws  being  made  by  God :  where  firft,  the  word  only  is 
not  mine,  but  of  your  impofing.  Secondly^  when  you  ftiould  ftiew  that  I  am  mif- 
taken  in  thinking  the  commonwealth  of  Ifrael  fo  applicable  to  my  purpofe  as  I 
would  make  it,  you  ftiew  that  I  make  it  no  more  applicable  to  my  purpofe  than 
it  is  :  which  is  not  fair,  efpecially  when  I  give  you  fo  clear  a  reafon,  that  albeit  the 
authority  of  propofing  laws  appertain  unto  every  fenate,  as  fuch,  yet  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  having  been  all  made  by  an  infallible  legiflator, 
even  God  himfelf,  the  fenate  had  no  laws  in  the  beginning  to  propofe,  but  came  - 
afterwards  to  propofe,  when  thofe  laws  given  in  the  beginning  came  to  need  addi- 
tion;  for  if  you  find  the  kings  upon  fuch  occafions  as  David,  i  Sam.  vii.  2.  and 
Hezekiah,  2  Chron.  xxx.  propofing,  and  the  people  refolving,  was  this  likely  to 
have  been  introduced  by  them  .''  or  if  the  people  had  the  reiuk  in  t!ie  monarchy, 
jTiuft  tliey  not  much  more  have  had  it  in  the  commonwealth  r  Wherefore  the  autho- 
rity of  propofing  unto  the  people,  as  will  better  appear  hereafter,  was  derived  by 
the  king  from  the  judge,  by  the  judge  from  the  fanhcdiim,  by  the  lanhedrim  from 
Mofes,  and  by  Mofes  from  God :  as  (Exod.  xix.  5.)  where  Gotl  giveth  him  inftruc- 
tions  for  a  propofition  unto  the  people  ;  Ihus  fhalt  thou  fay  unto  the  houfe  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  c/IiVael,  ye  have  fcen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptinns,  ^c.  Now 
therefore  if  you  will  obey  my  Voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  you  foall  he  unto  me 
a  kingdom  of  priefts  :  if  you  will  (not  whether  you  will  or  no)  you  Ihall  be  (which 
relates  unto  the  future)  unto  me  a  kingdom  ;  that  is,  I  will  be  your  king.  God 
having  given  thefe  inftrudlions  unto  his  folc  legifiator,  Mofes  came  (accordingly) 
and  called  for  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  before  their  faces  all  thefe  words  that  the 
Lord  had  commanded  hi'in.  And  all  the  people  anfwercd  together  (gave  their  fufirage, 
nemine  contradicente)  and  faid.  All  that  the  Lord  hath  fpokcn  we  will  do  :  and  Moles 
returned  the  words  (that  is,  tlie  fuftVage,  or  refult)  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord. 
Wherefore  God  v/as  king  in  Ifrael  by  covenant,  propoled  by  himfelf  or  his  fervant 
Mofes,  and  rcfoived  by  the  people.  Now  that  he  was  afterwards  rejected  by  the 
people,  when  they  chofe  another  king,  that  he  fhould  not  reign  over  them,  i  Sam. 
viii.  7.  are  his  own  words.     And  if  in  thefe  words  he  ftiew  plainly,  that  tlie  people 
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liad  power  to  rcje6l  a  law  tliat  was  not  only  propofed  unto  them,  but  refolved  by 
them,  then  mull  it  Heeds  be  included  even  in  God's  own  words,  that  the  people 
muft  have  had  power  to  have  rejeded  any  thing  that  was  propofed,  and  not  con- 
firmed by  them.  And  yet  you  tell  me,  that  this  is  Jo  far  from  good  I'ogick,  that  it 
falls  fjort  of  gctd  divinity.  And  why?  hcc<mit  it  muji  fufpofe  God  and  the  people  on 
equal  terms  at  their  entritig  that  covenant.  Then  that  a  king  either  cannot  covenant, 
for  example,  with  his  chandler  to  ferve  him  with  wax,  or  that  the  chandler  was 
upon  equal  terms,  or  hail-fellow  well  met  with  the  king,  at  their  entering  that  co- 
venant, comes  up  to  good  divinity.  Such  is  the  logick  which  you  chop  with  me, 
for  you  are  beyond  my  underftanding  !  but  the  honeft  part  of  logick  I  underftand 
well  enough,  not  to  envy  them  that  feem  to  have  more. 

P'oR  if  by  the  word  terms  you  underftand  the  conditions  of  the  covenant,  it  is 
fair:  as  to  thefe  indeed,  the  parties  covenanting  are  fo  far  equal,  that  they  may 
equally  will  or  choofe  ;  elfe  it  were  a  precept  or  command,  not  a  covenant.  But 
if  by  tlie  word  terms  you  underftand  the  dignity  or  power  of  the  parties,  it  is  not 
fair,  but  an  equivocation;  for  the  equality  of  the  parties  in  that  fenfe  is  nothing  at 
all  unto  the  equality  of  the  covenant :  wherfore  the  impiety  you  would  fix  upon  me, 
is  your  own,  and  arifeth  from  your  want  of  diftinguifliing  between  the  Almighty 
power  of  God,  in  which  he  is  above  all  things,  and  his  infinite  love  whereby  he 
boweth  the  heavens,  and  defcendeth  unto  his  poor  creatures.  In  the  former  regard 
to  talk  of  elecfting  or  depofing  God,  who  is  king.,  be  the  Heathen  never  fo  miquiety 
were,  imleed,  impious ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  moft  certain,  that  he  ruleth  among 
no  other  than  a  confenting,  a  refolving,  a  willing  people.  Or  tell  me  whether  the 
rein  of  God  on  the  neck  of  the  Turks  be  the  fame  with  that  in  the  hearts  of  his  elect, 
or  wherein  confifts  the  difference?  moreover  to  what  I  have  laid,  and  more  than 
what  I  have  laid  for  the  debate  that  was  in  the  fenat,  and  the  refult  that  was  in  the 
people  of  i/r^f/,  Grotius  hzih.  fummed  up  the  Talmudifts  in  this  note  upon  the 
tenth  verfe  of  Deutxviii.  Notandtim  praterea  fcita  fenatus  nonnulla  five  legi  interpre- 
taiuLe  five  prieminiiendce  faBa  evanuiffe,  non  tnodo  fi  fenatus  ante  reception  ubiqtie  morem 
fententiam  mutaffet.,  verum  etiamji  vel  ab  initio  populus  ea  non  ferret.,  vel  irent  in  diffue- 
tiidinem,  where  there  is  nothing  plainlier  to  be  perceived  than  that  debate  was  in 
this  fenate,  and  refult  in  this  people  :  and  you  confefs  what  I affert  in  the  i  ph  page 
of  all  their  laws  given  by  covenant  to  be  true  in  a  fob er  fenfe  ;  now  the  fenfe  which  I 
have  fhew'd  you  is  that  of  all  fober  men.  But  can  you  fhew  me  the  judgment  of 
any  fober  man,  that  becaUfe  we  find  princes  and  heads  of  the  tribes,  we  may  call 
them  a  fenate  ?  pray,  how  do  you  cut  twelve  princes  into  feventy  elders,  or  wher^ 
do  you  find  them  in  the  fenate?  but  this  is  nothing.  If  we  look  to  the  infitution  of 
the  feventy.,  we  find  it.,  fay  you,  to  be  upon  the  advice  cf  Jethro.  We :  1  pray  you 
take  it  to  yourfelf,  or  I  appeal  to  him  that  fhall  compare  Exod.  xviii.  with 
Numb.  xi.  whether  this  have  been  the  opinion  of  any  fober  man.  Mofes  in  that  of 
Exodus  hearkens  unto  'the  voice  of  his  father-in-laiv.,  Jethro  the  prieft  of  Midian: 
making  able  men  out  of  \hz^\.,  heads  over  the  people.,  rulers  of  thoufands,  rulers  of  hun- 
dreds, rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all  feafons : 
the  hard  caufes  they  brought  unto  Mofes,  but  every  fmall  matter  thcv  judged  themfelves. 
Thefe  were  the  Jethronian  prefe6tures,  or  the  courts  afterwards  conhfting  of  twcnty- 
y  three  judges  that  fare  in  the  gates  of  every  city.  Never  were  they  miftaken  before 
ior  the  fanhedrim  or  feventy  elders,  which  came  not  to  be  inftituted  till  afterwards 
in  the  i  ith  oi  Numbers.,  where  Mofes  while  he  flood  alone,  being  as  weary  of  t!ie 
*  recourlc 
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recourfe  had  unto  him  from  thefe  judicatories,  as  he  was  of  that,  before  their  Ir- 
ftitution,  cries  unto  God,  /  am  not  able  to  bear  this  people  alone  (his  office  of  fole  le- 
giflator)  in  which  relation  Lycurgus  and  Solon  are  as  well  and  as  properly  called 
kings,  as  he,  who  was  king  indeed  in  "Jefurumy  Deut.  xxxiii.  5.    but  no  otherwife 
than  they  in  their  commonwealths,  that  is  to  propofe  the  laws  in  his  form,  ivhen  the 
heads  of  the  people^  and,  the  tribes  of  Ifrael  were  gathered  together^  which  was  now 
almoft  accomplifhed.     Wherefore  the  Lord  f aid  unto  Mofes,  Gather  unto  me  feveniy 
elders  of  the  men  of  Ifrael,  whom  thou  knowejl  to  be  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over 
them,  and  bring  them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  (in  which  or  in  the  temple 
was  ever  after  the  felTion-hoiife  of  the  fenate)  that  they  may  Ji and  there  with  thee.     If 
this  be  not  enough,  you  may  have  a  farther  fight  of  your  great  miftake,  2  Chrcn. 
xix.  where  at  the  reftitution  of  this  government  in  fome  part  by  Jehofhaphat,  the 
Jethronian  counfels  are  fet  up  city  by  city:  but  the  fenate,  or  feventy  elders  with  a 
Moreover  in  Jerufalem  ;  and  that  the  Jethronian  courts  are  intimated  in  the  New 
Teflament  by  the  name  of  the  Judgment,  as  the  fanhedrim  by  that  of  the  Council^ 
Godwyn  the  fchoolmafter  could  have  told  you.     But  whereas  nothing  is  more  con- 
ftantly  delivered  by  all  authors,  nor  exprefs  in  Scripture,  than  that  Mofes  having  in- 
ftituted  the  fanhedrim,  flood  from  that  time  forward  no  more  alone,  or  was  thence- 
forth but  prince  of  the  fenate,  which  God  appointed  to  ftand  with  him  ;  you  fay 
that  he  was  a  monarch  or  flood  alone.     And  whereas  the  Jethronian  prefeflures 
henceforth  brought  all  their  difficult  cafes  unto  the  fanhedrim,  in  the  inititution  of 
which  fanhedrim  Jethro  had  no  hand  -,  you  fay,  that  tlie  fanhedrim  or  feventy  elders 
were  inftituted  by  Jethro.     How  plain  would  your  Englifh  have  been  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  if  they  had  given  it  ?  whereas  I  fhall  fay  no  more  than  that  thefe  are  no  little 
things  nor  poor  miflakes. 

The  Second  ^lery. 

In  cafe  the  Author's  Form,  and  the  Monarchical  be  or  be  not  difputed 
over  and  over  again,  what  the  Reafon  or  Experience  may  be  that  re- 
maineth,  or  may  be  thought  to  remain,  for  the  Advantage  of  the 
latter .? 

The  DcBors  Anfiver. 

J  HA  VE  not  time  to  difpute  the  two  forms,  nor  will  to  ma'ke  it  my  ftndy  -,  hut  his 
■*     reafon  is  cogent  for  monarchical,  that  in  it  there  is  one  chief ;  for  order  is  the 
main  concernment  of  government,  and  order  is  more  perfeSled  by  reducing  to  unity,  or 
having  flill  one  chief  in  the  order.     And  this  I  mention  the  rather,  becanfe  as  anciently  - 
the  Romans,  fo  you  in  your  model,  are  forced  to  betake  you  in  neceffity  to  a  dictator, 
which  undeniably  evinces  monarchical  government  the  fittefi  for  all.  exigencies.     Alfo  be- 
caufe  God,  to  whom  you  fern  to  appeal  {^^o.  i^.)  led  his  people  (Pfid.  Ixxvii.  ult.)  by 
the  hand  c/ Mofes  and  Aiivon;  Mofes  chief  in  the  whole  government,  and  Aaron  the 
chief  in  the  prieffhood,  and  after  Mofes  Jofliua;  and  fill  raifed  up  Jingle  perfons  to 
judge  his  people.     Laftly,  becr.ufc  the  duft  of  nature  led  your  form  of  government,  from 
paternal  (fo  it  was  at  the  bcgimiing  or  peopling  of  the  world)  unto  monarchical,  as 
families  encreajed  into  nations. 
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REPLY. 

"^7  OU  ill  your  letter  are  pofitive  tliat  be  the  two  forms  never  fo  often  diA 
\_  piited,  the  advantage  in  reafon  will  remain  to  the  monarchical  j  but  when  you 
come  to  give  your  reafon,  have  not  time  to  dilpute  the  bufinefs,  nor  will  to  make 
it  your  ftudy  ;  you  will  give  a  man  his  fentence,  without  recourfe  to  the  law,  and 
his  objections.  Again,  without  taking  notice  of  his  anfwers,  as  in  the  matter  of 
didtatorian  power,  for  whicli  you  fay,  iirft,  that  one  pe.fon  is  littell,  and  fecondly, 
that  one  perfon  being  fitteft  for  this  one  thing,  it  undeniably  evinces  m.onarchical 
government  the  fitteft  for  all  exigencies.  Now  granting  the  former  were  true,  as  I 
have  fhewed  it  to  be  falfe,  and  therefore  chofen  tlie  Venetian  diftator,  wliich  con- 
fifteth  not  of  one  man,  rather  than  the  Rc-nan,  v,'hjch  did  ;  yet  if  one  man  be  fitteft 
to  be  a  pilot,  how  doth  it  follov/  that  that  one  man  is  fitteft  for  all  exigencies  ?  or  if 
G/decn  were  fitteft  to  be  judge  or  dic'^tator  of  Ifrae!,  that  it  was  fitteft  (as  the  people 
difired  of  him.  Judges  v'ni.  ^2.)  be  fljould  rule  over  them,  loth  he  and  his  fon,  and  his 
fon's  fen  r.lfo?  and  whereas  you  lay  that  God  (unto  whom  I  appeal)  Jiill  raifed  up 
fiUgle  perfons  to  judge  bis  people  ;  doth  it  follow  that  thefe  judges  or  diftators  were 
monarchs,  efpecially  when  Gideon  anfwers  the  people,  /  will  not  rule  over  you, 
neither  fioall  my  fon  rule  over  you  ;  the  Lord  pall  rule  over  you  ?  or  rather  that  monar- 
chical government  even  in  the  time  of  the  judges  was  in  this  commonwealth,  to  the 
rejeflion  ofGod  ?  in  which  place  (to  allude  unto  that  in  your  anfwer  to  the  firft 
query,  to  which  I  have  not  yet  reply'd,)  it  is  plain  alio,  that  antecedent  obligations 
do  not  always  imply  command,  or  enforce  obedience :  for  fay  the  people  unto  Gi- 
dec!!y  rule  thou  over  us,  tPc.  for  thou  haft  delivered  us  from  the  hand  of  Midian ; 
yet  neither  did  this  oblige  the  people  to  choofe,  or  Gideon  to  be  chofen  king. 

'THAT  God  led  his  people,  Pfal.  Ixxvii.  by  the  hand  of  Moles  ««i  Aaron,  is  right; 
but  your  flourifti  upon  it,  where  you  fay  Mofes  chief  in  the  whole  government,  and 
Aaron  chief  in  the  priefthood,  withers ;  for  the  place  relateth  unto  the  times, 
(Exod.  vii.)  in  which  faith  the  Lord  unto  Mofes,  See  I  have  made  thee  a  Cod  to 
Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother  fhall  be  thy  prophet  (that  is,  thy  chaplain  or  orator, 
for  otherwife  there  arofe  not  a  prophet  like  Mofes  in  Ifrael)  and  this  was  before  the 
time  tliat  Mofes  made  Aaron  high-prieft.  Nor  after  the  inftitution  of  the  fan- 
hedrim,  was  the  high-prieft  other  than  fubordinate  unto  it,  whether  in  matter  of 
religion  or  ftate :  nay^  if  he  had  given  them  juft  caufe,  he  might  be  whipt  by  the 
law,  as  is  affirmed  by  the  Talmudifts.  This  fenate  was  to  ftand,  as  hath  been 
fliewed,  with  Mofes ;  therefore  Mofes  from  the  inftitution  thereof,  was  no  more  than 
prince  or  archon  of  it,  and  general  of  the  commonwealth ;  in  each  of  which 
iunftions  he  was  fucceedcd  by  Jofhua.  And  the  people  ferved  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Jofliua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  outlived  Jofhua,  {Judges  ii.  7.)  But  from  ' 
this  time  forward  you  hear  no  more  of  the  Jethronian  prefedlures,  that  fate  in  the 
ga"es  of  the  cities,  nor  of  the  fenate,  as  I  take  it,  (being  yet  but  ftudying  this  comr- 
monwealth,  in  which  it  were  a  better  deed  to  aid,  than  miflead  me)  till  the  reftitu- 
tion  of  it  by  Jehofhaphat,  2  Chron.  xix.  For  after  the  death  of  Jofhua,  and  of  the 
ciders  of  tlitle  courts,  the  people  of  Ifrael  mindlefs  of  the  excellent  orders  of  their 
commonwealth  given  by  God,  were  fo  ftupid,  as  to  let  both  the  fenate  and  the  in- 
ferior courts  to  fall.  But  a  commonwealth  without  the  fenate  muft  of  natural  ne- 
cefiity  degenerate  into  anarchy.  Wlierefore  the  nature  of  this  commonwealth 
throughout  the  book  of  Judges  was  downright  anarchy.     You  have  the  tribes  with- 
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out  any  common  council  or  deliberation  leaguing  one  with  another,  and  making 
war  at  their  fancy,  as  Judges  i.  cj.  Judah  faid  unto  Simeon  his  brother^  Come  up 
ivith  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  againfi  the  Canaanites,  &c.  Whence  (efpe- 
cially  when  there  was  no  judge  neither)  is  that  frequent  complaint  throughout  t'lis 
book,  that  in  thofe  days  there  was  no  king  (as  men  of  your  rank  have  rendered  the 
word,  though  in  this  place  it  rather  fignifies  fuffes  conful,  or  diftator,  as  fome  of 
the  laity,  that  is  of  the  folks  do  affirm)  ///  Ifrael,  but  every  one  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes.  In  this  cafe  of  a  commonwealth  there  is  no  help  but  by  dicla- 
torian  power,  which  God  in  the  railing  up  of  judges  did  therefore  indulge,  ap- 
pointing them  ordinarily  but  pro  tempore,  or  upon  Ibme,  not  upon  all  exigencies. 
For  Judges  xx.  the  congregation  fentenceth  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  decrees  and  ma- 
nageth  the  war  againft  them,  v/ithout  a  judge  or  didtator.  This  anarchy  with  the 
confufion  of  it,  by  want  of  the  fenate,  efpecially  when  the  fons  of  Samuel  grc-v 
corrupt  and  imperious  through  the  long  rule  of  their  father,  v/as  the  true  caufe 
why  the  people  chofe  to  have  a  king,  and  fo  fell  into  monarchy,  under  which  they 
fared  worfe ;  for  though  there  happened  to  come  with  a  great  deal  of  coft,,  as  in 
the  war  with  Saul,  a  David  to  be  defended;  yet  by  another  war  againft  his  am- 
bitious fon,  and  after  him  a  Solomon,  in  the  next  generation  the  tribes  rent  in  funder, 
and  befides  the  execrable  wickednefs  of  the  moft  of  their  kings  (the  like  whereunto 
was  never  knov/n,)  gave  not  over  hewing  one  another,  till  Ifrael  firft,  and  then 
Judah  fell  into  miferable  captivity.  And  yet  this  is  that  unity  and  order  which 
you  celebrate,  and  the  argument  for  monarchy  mufl:  be  cogent ;  which  happens, 
becaufe  you  are  refolved  not  to  thefe  that  the  unity  of  government  confifts  in  fuch 
a  form,  which  no  man  can  have  the  will,  or  having  the  will  can  have  the  power  to 
difturb,  but  caft  all  upon  the  unity  of  a  perfon,  that  may  do  what  he  lift,  running 
ftill  upon  your  equivocations,  as  if  brethren  could  not  live  together  in  unity,  unleis 
reduced  to  the  will  of  one  brother. 

The  Third  ^lery. 

Where  there  is  or  ever  was  a  Monarchy  upon  a  popular  Balance,  or  that 
propofed  by  the  Author,  but  thofe  only  of  the  Hebrews^  and  whether 
thefe  were  not  the  moft  infirm  of  all  other  ? 

The  DoHors  Anfiver. 

T  Perceive  not  how  it  concerns  any  thing  I  faid,  or  the  caufe  in  hand,  as  to  any  material 

point.     Only  it  feems  to  fuppofe  the  monarchy  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  in  a  popular 

balance,  which  I  cannot  apprehend,  unlefs  becaufe  they  had  a  kind  of  agrarian,  their 

land  divided  by  lot,  which  notwithftanding  left  place  for  a  fufficient  difference,  and  excefs 

in  dignity  of  per  fons,  bonds  of  eftates,  meafure  of  wealth  and  riches. 

REPLY. 

IN  your  letter  you  fay,  that  the  balance  I  pretend  cannot  fland  fo  fteady  in  my  form, 
as  in  a  well  temper'' d  monarchy  -,  and  yet  to  the  query,  where  there  is  or  ever  was 
a  monarchy  upon  fuch  a  balance?  you  anfwer,  that  you  perceive  not  how  it  concerns 
any  thing  you  faid,  or  the  caufe  in  hand  as  to  any  material  point,  as  if  the  balance  were 
of  ilight  concernment  to  a  government.     And  far  the  monarchy  of  the  Hebrews  you 

fay,. 
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fay,  thai  you  cannot  apprehend  it  to  have  been  upon  a  popular  balance.  But  the  land  of 
Canaan  as  it  is  computed  by  Hecataus  Abdcrites  in  Jofephus  againft  Appion^  con- 
tained three  millions  of  acres ;  and  they  among  whom  it  was  divided,  as  appears 
Numb.  i.  46.  at  the  cenfe  of  them  taken  by  Mofes  in  Mount  Sinai,  amount  unto 
603550.  Now  if  you  allow  them  but  four  acres  a  man,  it  comes  unto  two  millions 
four  hundred  thouland  acres,  and  upwards,  by  which  means  there  could  remain  for 
'JoJlMa!%  lot,  Caleb\  portion,  with  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  patriarchs  or 
princes  of  families,  but  a  matter  of  five  hundred  thoufand  acres,  which  holdeth  not 
above  a  fixth  part  in  the  balance  with  the  people,  and  yet  you  will  not  apprehend, 
that  this  was  a  popular  balance.  Why  then  it  will  be  in  vain  to  fhew  you  the 
certain  confequence,  namely  that  the  monarchies  of  the  Hebreivs,  being  the  only 
governments  of  this  kind  that  ever  were  erefted  upon  a  popular  balance,  were  the 
mofl  infirm  and  troubled  of  all  others  ;  that  the  caufe  why  the  congregation  that 
elefted  the  former  kings  were  able  to  rejedl  Rehoboam,  was  from  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  the  people  from  their  popular  agrarian  :  and  that  the  caufe 
•why  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  while  they  Jiad  not  foreign  wars,  never  gave 
over  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  people,  one  againft  another,  was,  that  having 
no  monarchical  balance,  or  not  fuch  a  one  as  was  fufKcient,  whereupon  fafely  to 
reft  themfelves  in  peace,  they  were  necelTitated,  as  fome  kings  at  this  day,  the  ba- 
lance of  whofe  empire  is  broken,  to  make  themfelves  ufeful  unto  the  people 
through  their  danger,  that  fo  through  the  want  of  order,  they  may  fubfift,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  maxim,  by  confufion  and  war ;  an  expedient  fufficiently  praftifed 
to  be  well  known. 

The  Fourth  ^lery. 

Whether  the  Temptations  of  advancing  did  fvs'^ay  more  with  the  Many  in 
the  Commonwealth,  than  with  the  t'etv  under  the  Monarchies  of  the 
Hebreixjs,  that  is,  under  the  Kings  of  'Judah.,  Jfrael,  or  the  High 
Priefts,  when  they  came  to  be  Princes  }  And  whether  other  Story  be 
not,  as  to  this  Query,  conformable  unto  that  of  Scripture. 
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The  DocJor''s  Anfwer. 

'H ETHER  greater  temptations  in  the  Hebrew  government  before  or  after  they 
had  kings,  feems  little  material  by  comparing  them  to  learn,  and  as  little  to  your 
purpofe,  till  what  you  fuppofe  be  granted^  viz.  that  the  government  before  they  had  kings, 
was  in  your  fen fe  a  commonwealth.  But  as  for  all  forms  that  have  been  popular,  or 
fhall  be,  flill  the  temptations  are  the  more  powerful  or  dangerous,  as  to  the  change  of  go- 
vernment. This  puts  them  upon  an  inconvenience  by  often  changing  their  generals  of 
armies,  and  upon  often  banifinng  them,  or  any  great  citizens,  when  their  jufi  deferts 
had  made  them  honoured  and  beloved ;  and  this  I  fuppofe  puts  you  upon  a  necejjity  in  one 
place  of  defending  the  oflracifm  as  no  punifbment,  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  not  un- 
grateful in  banifhing  Camillus. 

REPLY. 

F  to  doubt  whether  Ifrael  were  a  commonwealth. in  my  fenfe  beexcufable  in  one 
that  will  take  no  notice  of  the  elders  that  ftood  with  Mofes,  nov  why  Gideon 
being  a  ju'.^ge  refuted  neverthek-fs  to  be  king  ;  yet  the  league  that  was  made  be- 
tween fiidah  and  Benjamin  in  the  firlt,  and  the  Icntence  that  was  given  by  tiie  wliole 

congregation. 
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cono-regation,  with  the  war  thereupon  levied  by  the  people  only,  without  To  much 
as  a  judge  or  diiftator,  in  the  laft  chaprer  of  the  book  of  Judges,  evinces  my  fenfe, 
and  that  of  all  reafonable  men.  Wherfore  the  compariibn  defired  by  me  is  plainly 
material-,  and  your  evafion  a  poor  fliifr,  below  a  man  of  parts,  or  well-meaning. 

For  albeit  IJ'rael  for  the  far  greater  time  of  the  commonwealth  before  tiie  king? 
was  anarchy,    tlie   moft  fubjeft  ftate  of  fuch  a  government  unto  confufion  ;  yet 
abating  the  confpiracy  of  Y^i^zOTffe/^,  made  king  of  the  men  of  6'/V/.'t'OT,  there  was,  as 
I  remember,    no  dilhirbance  from  ambition,    nor   ftriving  to  be  uppermoft,    of 
which,  after  the  kings,  there  was  no  end.     For  to  omit  David's  deitroying  of  the 
houfe  of  Saul,  and  reigning  in  his  ftead,  as  done  with  good  warrant;  you  have  Ji;- 
falom  levying  war  againft  his  father  •,  Jeroboam  an  arrant  knave,   bieaking  the  empire 
oi  Rehohoam,  a  hair-brain'd  fool  in  two  pieces,  vvhence  the  children  oi  Judah  turn- 
ing Sodomites,  (i  Kings  xw.  ?o.)  and  they  of  T/^-^e/ idolaters  ;  you  have  Baafna  con- 
fpiring  againft  Nadah  king  of  Ifrael,  murdering  him,  deftroying  all  the  pofterity  of 
Jeroboam^  and  reigning  in  his  ftead  :  Zimri,  captain  of  the  chariots,  ferving  Jfa 
the  fon  with  the  fame  fauce,  when  he  was  drunk,  killing  all  his  kindred,  that  pifled- 
againft  the  wall,  z%  Baajloa  t\\&  iztht):  h?A  done  Nadab,  when,  may  .chance,  he  was 
fober ;  Omri  hereupon  made  captain  by  the  people,  and  Zimri  after  he  had  reigned 
feven  days,  burning  himfelf ;  the  people  oi  Ifrael  when  Zimri  wz.?.  burnt,  dividing 
into  two  parts,  one  for  Omri,  and  the  other  for  Tibni,  who  is  flain  in  the  difpute  ; 
v/hereupon  Omri  outdoes  all  the  tyrants   that  went  before  him,  and  when  he  has 
done,  leaves   Ahab  his  fon,  the  heir  of  his  throne  and  virtue.     You   have  Jehu. 
deftroying  the  family  oi  Ahab,  giving  the  flefli  of  Jezebel  unio  the  dogs,  and  re- 
ceiving a  pretty  prefentfrom  thofe  oi  Samaria,  feventy  lieads  of  his  mafter's  fons  in 
baflsets.     To  Afa  and  Jehoftmphat  of  the  kings  of  Judah  belongeth  mucli  reverence  ; 
but  the  wickednefi  oi  Athalia,  who  upon  the  death  of  her  fon  Ahaziah,  that  ftie 
might  reign,    murdered  all  her  grandchildren,   but  one  ftolen   away,   which  was 
Joajh,  was  repaid  by  that  one  in  the  like  coin,  who  alio  was  ftain  by  his  fervants. 
So  w^as  his  fon  Amajiah  that  reigned  after  him  -,  and  about  the  fame  time  Zachariah 
king  of  Ifrael,  by  Shallum,  who  reigned  in  his  ftead,  and  Sballum  was  fmitten  by 
Manaim,  who  reigned  in  his  ftead,  (battle  royal  in  Shoe-Lane)  Pekahah  the  fon  of 
Manahim  was  fmitten  by  Pekah  one  of  his  captains,  who  reigned  in  his  room  ;  Pekah- 
by  Hcjhea,  who  having  reigned  nine  years  in  his  ftead,  was  carried  by  Salmanezer 
king  oi  AJJyria  with  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity.     Will  Judah  take  a  warning  .''  Yes, 
Hezekiah,  the  next,  is  a  very  good   king,  but  Manajfeh  his  fon,  like  the  reft,  a 
ftiedderof  innocent  blood;  to  him  fucceedeth  Amman,  father's  own  child,  who  is 
flain  by  his  own  fervants.,    Jofiah  once  again  is  a  very  good  king;   but  Jehoahaz,.. 
that  died  by  the  lieels  in  Egypt  deferv'd  his  end,  nor  v/as  Jehoiabim  the  brother  of 
the  former,  who  became  tributary  unto  Pharaoh,  any  better  ;  in  whofe  reign  and 
his  fucceflbr  Zedechias  was  Judah  led  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  (the  common 
end  of  battle  royal)  where  1  leave  any  man  to  judge  how  far  the  unity  of  a  perfon 
tends  to  the  unity  of  government,  and  whether  the  temptations  of  advancing  (to  ufe 
your  phrafe)  were  greater  in  the  commonwealth  than   in  the  monarchies  of  the 
Hebrews.     It  were  eafy  to  ftiew,  if  you   had   not  enough   already,  that  the  high- 
priefts  when  they  came  to  be  princes,  were  never  a  barrel  better  herring;  whereas 
that  there  is  no  fuch  work  in  Venice,  S-witz,   or  PloUand,  you  both   know,  and 
might,  if  you  did  not  wink,  as  eaftly  fee.     All  is  one,  it  is,  for  it  is  as  you  have 
faid,  nay,  and  more,  in  all  forms  that  have  been  popular  or  flmll  be,  Jlill  the  tempta- 
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ttons  are  more  powerful  and  dangerous  as  to  the  change  of  governnwit ;  this  put  them 
M  DT  ^P°^  great  mconveniences  by  often  changing  their  generals  of  armies.      A  pound  of 

b.iii.  di.  24.  clergy,  for  which  take  an  ounce  of  wilUom,  in  this  maxim  evinced  by  Machiavel : 
prolongation  of  magifiracy  is  the  ruin  of  popular  government :  the  not  often  changing 
their  generals  or  dictators  was  the  bane  of  the  commonwealths  both  of  Rome  and  of 
Ifrae/,  as  by  the  corruption  of  Samuel's  fons  (mofs  that  groweth  not  upon  a  rolling 
ftone)  is  apparent.  And  for  the  banifhment  of  great  men,  name  me  one  that  fince 
thofe  governments  were  fettled,  had  been  bani/h'd  from  Venice,  Sivitz,  or  Holland. 
The  examples  in  Rome  are  but  two  that  can  be  objeded  by  a  rational  man  in  feven 
hundred  years,  and  I  have  anfwered  thofe  in  my  book  ;  for  the  oflracifm,  though  I 
hold  it  a  fooliili  law,  yet  where  the  people  have  not  prudence  to  found  their  go- 
vernment upon  an  agrarian,  I  Ihew'd  you  out  of  reafon,  Ariftotle,  and  experience, 
that  it  is  a  Ihift  they  will  be  put  to,  whether  a  punifliment,  or  not ;  though  no 
man,  that  is  veried  in  the  Greek  ftory,  can  hold  it  to  have  been  fo  efteem'd. 

The  Fifth  ^tery. 

Whether  Men,  as  they  become  richer  or  poorer,  free  or  fervile,  be  not  of 
a  different  Genius,  or  become  new  model'd ;  and  whether  thefe  Things 
happen  not  as  the  Balance  changes  ? 

The  DoBor^s  Anpwer. 

cue  Hfudden  changes  of  the  genius  and  nature  of  men^  Heave  to  thipipe  0/ Orpheus, 
^  or  Ovid's  Metamorphofis. 

'reply. 

A  Pretty  jeer ;  but  there  is  one  in  that  book  metamorphofed  into  the  bird  that 
cannot  fee  by  day.  Now,  a  change  that  happens  in  the  revolution  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  years,  is  not  fudden  ;  but  fo  long  hath  the  government  in 
c]uellion  been  changing  from  arijlocratical  to  popular.  And  if  the  adts  of  popular 
councils  from  that  time,  have  (till  been  and  be  to  this  hour  more  and  more  po- 
jvtilar,  the  genius  of  the  people  is  as  clear  as  the  day  with  the  alteration  of  it,  in 
thofe  opinions  you  in  your  firll  letter  are  pleafed  to  call  the  ignorance  or  wilfulnefs  of 
thefe  days,  that  fince  the  ariftocratical  balance  of  the  clergy  is  gone,  fhake  the  yoke 
of  the  priell.     The  butcher  fought  his  knife,  and  had  it  in  his  mouth. 

The  Sixth  ^lery. 
Whether  Gentlemen  have  been  more  beholden  unto  Divines,  or  Men  in 
Orders,  or  Divines  more  beholden  unto  Gentlemen,  or  fuch  as  have  not 
been  in  Orders,  for  the  Knowlege  which  we  have  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  licbreix's?  Or  who  of  each  Sort  have  written  beft  upon  that 
Subjedt } 

The  Doctor  s  Aiif%ver. 

f^Omparifons  being  odious,  J  only  fay,  divines  have  caiife  to  give  learned  gentlemen 

'■'  their  due,  and  thar.k  for  their  labours,  but  alfo  caufe  to  complain,  when  they  are  too 

'    ''with  holy  things,  not  only  with  the  commonvjealth  of  the  licbrevvs,  the  form  that 

•>--'d  then  apptinted,  but  alfo  with  the  government  of  the  Chrijiian  church,  the  form  and 

funSiions 
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fiinnions  left  by  Chrifi  and  his  'apojlks,  according  to  which  the  church  aSied  three  hun- 
dred years  before  the  civil  fower  became  Chrijiian, 

REPLY. 

DIVINES  have  caufe  to  complain,  when  gentlemen  ar6  too  bold  with  holy 
things,  as  with  the  commonwealth  of  the  Hebrezvs  ;  but  if  you  afk,  who  of 
each  fort  have  written  beft  upon  this  fubjeft,  comparifons  are  odious.  Here  you  can 
be  modeft ;  for  no  body  hath  written  i/.  this  kind,  but  Carolus  Sigoniiis,  BnxtorfinSy 
Cornelius  Bertramus,  Hugo  Grolius,  Selden,  and  Cunaus,  all  which  were  gentlemen, 
or  fuch  as  were  not  in  orders.  Nor  can  it  be  gathered  from  any  thing  now  extant, 
that  any  divine  underftood  this  government.  But  if  divines  cannot  deal  with  this 
government,  and  gentlemen  may  not,  how  flwuld  it  be  known  ?  or  if  divines  undcr- 
iland  not  this,  why  do  they  meddle  with  others  i' 

The  Seventh  ^lery. 

What  and  how  many  be  thofe  little  Things,  and  poor  Miftakes,  v^^iich 
the  Author  below  a  Gentleman  of  his  Parts  hath  entertain'd  .'' 

The  Doflor''s  Anpwer. 

HOSE  little  things  and  poor  mijlakes  I  confined  to  the  matters  of  the  church  ;  for 
innovating  wherin  thefe  latter  times  make  exceptions  againfi  our  tranflation^  delight 
in  fome  notions  of  words  in  Scripture.,  verd  nciv  interpretations.,  make  ftrange  inferences., 
in  which  to  rejl  fatisffd  is  belotv,  &c.  Such  Page  16.  from  notion  or  origination  of 
Ecclefia  to  infer  democratical  government  of  the  church  ;  and  that  inference  for  the  right 
of  gathering  churches  now.  Page  28.  So  after  in  the  model.,  what  is  faid  for  the  notion 
of  x,iij>o1ovi7v  to  the  prejudice  of  due  ordination.,  and  the  like. 

REPLY. 

N  Judges  XX.  2.  the  civil  congregation  of  the  chief  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ifrael,  is 
called  ecclefia  dei :  and  not  only  Greek  writers,  as  particularly  ^'Efchines,  ule  that 
word  for  the  afiemblies  of  the  people  in  the  Grecian  commonwealths,  but  Luke  alfo 
fpeaking  of  the  people  of  Ephefus,  he  faith,  Erat  autem  ecclefia  confufa  :  wlierfore  this 
word  having  been  of  this  ufe  before  the  Apofilc-s.,  and  being  applied  by  them  unto 
their  convocations  or  alTemblies,  there  mull  needs  have  been  fome  reafon,  why 
they  made  choice  of  this,  rather  than  of  any  other.  Now  if  the  reafon  had  not 
been  that  they  intended  the  church  to  be  democratical,  why  would  they  borrow  a 
word  that  is  ol  that  knfe  ^  or  why  fliould  you  think  that  they  would  give  names 
unto  things  not  according  unto  their  nature;  feeing  if  they  had  intended  it  Hiould 
have  been  ariftocratical,  they  might  as  well  have  taken  the  word  ysp'/a-ia.  or  fenate  ? 
whei'efore,  fays  Calvin  tlie  lawyer,  Sumpferint  apoftoU  illud  melius  nomen  ad  fignifi- 
candum  ecclefiam,  ut  oflenderent  pclitiam  populi  dei  effe  quidem  dcmocraticam,  &c.  I 
have  Ihewed  you  my  reafons,  and  given  you  my  tertimony,  and  yet  you  that  have 
neither,  call  this  a  noiicn.  Then  for  the  chirotonia,  or  Iiolding  up  of  hands,  it  was 
the  way  of  giving  fuflrage  in  fome  of  thofe  popular  aficmhlies,  more  particularly,  that 
of  Athens,  and  this  word  the  Apoflles  alfo  came  to  borrow  for  the  fufFrage  of  their 

y  y  y  congregations. 
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congregationSj  as  in  the  Crcek^  AnsxW.  23   where  they  ufe  the  word  yjif>oli,t>vi!-ix.if'ittT. 
the  Tame  that  was  ufed  by  the  Athenians,  lignifying  holding  up  of  hands,  or  their 
inannir  of  i'ultrage  :   but  this  the  Englijh  trannacors  have  IciV  ojr,  and  where  they 
fhouid  have  render'd  the  place,  and  ivhcn  they  bad  ordained  elders,  by  the  hcUing  up 
of  hands  in  every  congregation,  they  render  it,  when  they  had  ordain'' d  thera  eldeis  in 
every  church.     Now  you,  though  you  know  this  well  enough,  never  lay  any  blame 
upon  the  tranfators,  but  with  them  that  find  fault  with  the  tranflation,  as  if  it  were 
leis  impiety  in  divines  to  corrupt  the  Scriptures,  thin  in  others  to  vindicate  theni 
from  corruption.     And  this  is  another  of  thofe  things  which  you  have  the  con- 
fidence to  call  notions,  albeit  in  fo  doing  you  muft  needs  fin  againit  your  own  con* 
fcieiice  :   but  what  is  that  to  intereft  ?  if  this  place  be  rellored,  ordination  is  reltored 
unto  the  people  •,  and  fo  divines  lofing  it,  there  is  an  end  of  prieft-craft,  as  by  telling 
tiie  ftory  of  this  invention,  though  in  brief,  will  better  appear-,  ordmation  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Ifracl  being  primarily  nothing  clfe  but  eleftion  of  magiftratc , 
was  performed  by  the  fu'Frage  of  the  people  or  (as  is  fhewn  by  the  Talmudilts  upon 
Numb.  xi.  in  Eldad  and  Medad)  by  the  ballot.     Nor  was  it  otherwife  till  the  fan- 
hedrim  got  a  whim  of  their  own,  without  any  precept  of  God,  to  ordain  their  fuc- 
ccffors  by  the  chirothejia  or  impofition  of  hands,  and  the  parties  being  lo  ordaintd 
called  PreJJiyters,  became  capable  of  being  elefted   into  the  judicatories,  whereby 
cheating  the  people  of  the  right  of  electing  their  magiftrates,  the  fanbedrim  inftituced 
the   firft  Prefbyterian   government  -,   neverthelels   this  form  as  to  tlie  Impofition  of 
hands,  was  not  always  held  fo  necelTary  among  the  Jews  but  if  the  party  were  abfent 
it  might  be  done  by  letter,  and  fomtimes,  though  he  were  prcfent,  it  v/as  done  by 
verfe  or  charm  only.     But  whereas  the  fenate,  if  not  every  fenator,  by  this  inno- 
vation had  right  to  ordain-,  by  Hikl  high  prieft  and  prince  of  the  fanhedri;n,  who 
liv'd  ibme  three  hundred  years  before  Chritl,  means  was  found  to  get  the  wholj 
power  into  his  hand,  which  being  offuch  confequence,  that  no  magiftrate  could 
thenceforth  be  made  but  by  the  high  prieft,  it  changed  this  fame  firft  preibytery, 
the  high  priefts  becoming  afterwards  tnonarchs,  as  I  may  fay,  into  r:iie  firil  Papacy ; 
for  this  track,  v/as  exadly  trodden  over  again  by  the  Chriftians  :  'firft,  to  the  pre- 
ibytery,  from  thence  to  tlie  bifnop,  and  that  by  means  of  the  lame  chirothcfia  or 
impofition  of  hands  taken  up  froni  the  Jev/s,  and  out  of  tins  bipop  ftcpt  up  the  Pope, 
and  his  feventy  cardinals,  anciently  the  prejlytcry,  or  feventy  elders  of  Rome,  in 
imitation  of  ihofe  oi  Ifrael.     Moreover  it  is  the  judgment  of  good  divines,  as  Bul- 
iinger,  Mufculus,   P.  Martyr,  Luther  and  MelanHhcn,  that  this   chirothcfia  or  im- 
pofition of  hands  is  not  necefiary,  for  that  the  Apoftles  took  up  fora  things  from 
the  Jews,  as  community  of  goods,  which  are  not   necelTary,.  you  will  not  deny  : 
and  if  this  were  not  of  that  kind,  then  wherfore   in  the  place  alledged,  where  the 
chirotonia^  prayer  and  fafting,  as   all  things  necefl'ary  unto  ordination,  are   men- 
tion'd,  is  the  £73/r(7/.''r,'7^  omitted  even  by  the  Apoifles  thcmfelves  ?  Nor  cin   you 
find  that  it  was  otlierwiie  than  fparingly  ufed  by  them  in  comparifon  of  the  chirotcnia 
or  fuifrage  of  the  people ;.  and  perhaps  there  only,  where  the  people  had  not  tlie 
civil  right  of  any  fuch  fuifrage,  by  which  where  it  was,  they  ordained  elders  in 
every  church.     And  in  thi.;  place  comes  that  of  your  aniwer  unto  the  jth  query, 
aamely,  that  the  church  aSled  three  hundred  years  before  the  civil  power  became  Chri- 
Jiian,  to  be  very  quedionable.     For  that  Tarfus  a  city  of  CiUcia  was  fo  free,  that 
^l^ci'.il,  being  a  native  thereof,  claimeth  the  right  of  a  Roman.,  is  clear  in  Scripture  ; 

nor 
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nor  is  it  more  obfcure  in  ftory,  that  the  people  in  the  cities  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
Lycaonia,  or  Cappr.docia,  in  which  the  Apcftle  ordain'd  ecclefiaftical  elders  by  the 
chirotonla  of  the  church  or  congregation,  had  not  only  the  ancient  right  but  cuftom 
of  eleding  their  civil  elders  in  the  fame  manner.  And  where  was  the  neceffity  or 
fenfe,  that  the  Apoftles  to  convert  them  unto  the  Chriftian  religion,  fliould  go 
about  to  depofe  them,  than  Vv'hich  nothing  could  have  cauled  a  greater  jealoufy,  ob- 
ftruciion  or  fcandal  upon  their  doftrine  ?  but  if  the  Apoftles  ufed  the  words  ecdefta 
and  chirotonia  in  thefe  places,  according  unto  the  right  of  the  people,  and  the 
known  fenfe,  in  which  they  had  bin  always  taken,  then  afted  not  the  church  three 
hundred  years  nor  half  a  hundred  years  before  the  civil  power  became  Chriftian. 
And  if  the  bifhops,  when  the  emperors  became  Chriftian,  made  no  bones  of  re- 
ceiving their  mitres  from  the  civil  magiftrate,  they  muft  have  don  ill,  had  they 
known  or  conceived  that  the  church  in  the  pureit  times  had  waved  the  civil  magi- 
ftracy.  Paul  arriving  at  Athens  converts  Dionyjius  one  of  the  lenators,  and  fom 
others  unto  the  Chriftian  faith.  Suppofe  he  had  converted  the  whole  fenate  and  the 
people,  what  fober  man  can  imagine,  that  he  would  have  difputed  with  the  congre- 
gation the  fenfe  of  their  former  name  ecdefta,  or  the  right  of  elefting  their  new 
elders  by  their  old  chirotonia  or  fuffrage  by  holding  up  of  hands  .?  but  he  converted 
but  a  few  ;  wherfore  as  he  had  no  aid,  fo  he  had  no  hindrance  from  the  magiftrate. 
This,  then,  was  a  gather'd  church,  I  think,  or  what  was  it  ?  if  the  Prophets  in 
Jfrael  went  up  and  down  preaching  unto  the  people,  by  whom  they  were  followed  \ 
and  if  fom  of  thefe  that  were  thus  followed  were  true,  and  more  of  them  falfe,  the 
people  that  followed  them  could  not  be  all  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  though  it  is  like 
that  no  man  would  follow  fuch  an  one  as  he  was  not  perfuaded  was  true.  But  the 
people  choofmg  at  their  own  difcretion  whom  they  would  follow,  how  could  thefe 
congregations  be  lefs  gather'd  than  thofe,  when  the  people  were  divided  into  three 
fefts,  Pharifees,  Sadduccs,  and  EJfeans,  which  could  be  no  other  ?  nor  doth  the 
fanhedrim,  though  they  had  the  government  of  the  national  religion,  fending  unto 
John  the  Baptift  (John  xi  25.)  to  know  who  he  was,  and  why  he  baptized,  refufe 
\\im  th^Xikc  prophetic  right,  ufed  by  him  firft,  and  afterwards  by  our  Saviour.and 
the  Apoftles,  without  the  authority  of  the  fcinhcdrim  :  nor  doth  Paul  blame  the  con- 
gregations oi  Apollos  and  Cephas. {i  Cor.  i.)  in  that  they  were  gather'd,  but  in  that 
they  put  too  much  upon  them  that  gathered  them.  How  then  doth  it  appear  that 
my  inference  for  gathered  congregations  nozv,  is  a  little  tiling  or  poor  miftake, 
below  a  gentleman  of  parts  •,  when  I  fay  no  more,  than  that  gather'd  congregations 
were  in  ule  both  before  and  after  Chrill,  notwithftanding  the  national  religion  that 
was  then  fettled  .''  and  therfore  gathered  congregations  for  any  thing  in  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament  that  I  can  find  to  the  contrary,  might  be  nciv,  though  a  national 
religion  were  fettled.  And  if  this  be  not  true,  the  teftimony,  which  you  bear  in 
your  prefjnt  praclice,  is  againft  your  felf -,  for  what  elfe  are  your  congregations" 
now.  that  will  ufe  none  other  than  the  common-prayer,  but  gailieied  ? 

To  conclude,  it  Ihould  feem  by  you,  that  if  the  national  religion  were  fo  fettled, 
that  the  meddling  v/ith  holy  things  by  any  other  than  a  divine,  mjght  be  refolv'd  as' 
boldly,  and,  to  ufe  a  fine  v/ord,  opinionately  done,  as  if  it  were  againil  an  article 
of  our  creed;  you  would  be  pleas'd.  But  the  national  religion  and  the  liberty  of 
conscience  fo  ordain'd  in  OceGna,  that  neither  the  intcreft  of  the  learned,  nor  the 
ignorance  of  the  unlearned  can  corrupt  religion  ^in  which  cafe  thciigli  there  might, 
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yet  there  is  no  probability,  that  there  would  be  any  gathered  congregations,  thi» 
being  the  peculiar  remedy  for  that  which  you  hold  a  dileafe)  you  are  difpleas'd  :  for 
thus  you  conclude. 

S  I  R, 

y^O  U  fee  I  have  ufed  freedom  again,  it  is  like  you  will  think  too  much ;  but  I  dejire 
•*■    you  tvould  allow  me  the  privilege  of  the  old  faying,  fuo  quilque  fcnfu  abundet,  and 

not  trouble  yourfelf  with  interrogating  me,  from  whom  you  can  draw  fo  little  fatisfaMion. 
I  never  made  it  my  fludy  to  model  orfhape  out  forms  of  government,  but  to  yield  obedience 
to  every  lawful  command  proceding  from  authority,  how  perfcSl,  or  otherwife  the  form 
was.  In  a  word.  Sir,  I  honour  your  parts,  wiJJj  them  imployed  as  may  be  mofi  for  the 
fervice  of  God  and  his  church,  and  do  p-omife  myfelf  in  all  friendly  and  Chriflic.r,  offices^ 

SIR, 
Nov.  26.  1656. 

Tour  humble  Servant, 

H.  FERNE. 

To  which  I  fay  that 
T  H  AVE  not  heard  a  divine  quote  Scripture  ( ^ifque  fuo  fenfu  abundet)  as  an  old 
I  faying;  but  you  are  not  contented  to  do  fo  only,  but  to  ufe  it  accordingly,, 
for  wheras  (Rom.xiv.  15.)  it  is  indulged  by  the  Apoftles  as  to  indifferent  things, 
this  was  never  intended  to  be  an  argument,  that  the  feventy  elders  were  ereded  upon' 
the  advice  of  Jelhro,  that  Mofes  inftituted  a  monarchy,  that  Gideon  was  king  of 
Ifrael,  or  indeed  for  any  thing  that  you  have  faid.  And  therefore  however  you 
call  it  interrogatory,  it  is  civil  enough  in  fuch  a  cafe  to  dcfire  better  reafon  ;  but 
do  not  fear  that  I  fhould  give  you  any  more  in  this  kind,  nor  had  1  at  all,  if  wheras 
you  confefs  in  the  clofe  that  you  have  not  lluditd  diele  things,  you  had  but  faiJ  fo 
much  in  the  beginning,  for  there  had  been  an  end. 

This  ftudy  indeed,  as  I  have  fliewed  elfewhcre,  is  peculiar  unto  gentlemen  ;  but 
if  it  be  of  your  goodnefs  that  you  ftudy  not   to  fliape  fuch  work,  mull  ic  ever  be- 
the  ftudy  of  your  tribe  to  mif-fliape  it  ?  is  it  in  fuch  lefs  impiety  to  have  ruin'd  a- 
kingdom,  than  in  any  other   to  ftiCW  the  true  principles  of  a  commonwealth  ?  or 
wheras  the  nature  of  the  politics,  or  fuch  civil  power  (witnels  the  fanhedrim  of 
Ifrael)  as  cometh  neareft  unto  God's  own  pattern,  regards  as  well  religion  as  go- 
vernment, and  is  receptible  of  gentlemen  -,  doth  it  follow  that  I  have  not  laid  out' 
the  bell  of  my  parts  in  my  vocation,  to  the  fervice  of  God  and  his  church,  becaufc 
you,  in  your  pretended  zeal,  have  chofen  to  infinuate  the  contrary  by  a  prayer  ? 
but  he,  unto  whom  you  have  addreffed  yourfelf,  knowcth  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts. 
To  him  therefore  1  appeal,  whether  1  have  not  fought  him  in  a  work  of  univerfal 
charity  ;  and  whether  one  end  of  this  prefent  writing  be  not,  left  you  making  uie  of  " 
your  great  authority  thus  to  prejudice  fuch  a  work,  fliould  hurt  them  moft,  whom 
you  love  beft ;  it  being  apparent  unto  any  man,  that  can  fee  and  undcrftand  the 
balance  of  government  with  the,  irrefiftible  confequence  of  tjie  fame,  that  by  i'uch 
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time  as  the  vanity  of  men's  ways  fhall  have  tried  them  a  little  more,  it  will  be 
found  that  God  in  his  infinite  goodnefs  and  mercy,  hath  made  that  only  pofTible 
for  us,  which  is  heft  for  us  all,  moft  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  his  own  glory. 
And  fo  notwithftanding  the  heat  of  our  difpute,  which  fo  far  as  it  hath  not  refitted 
nor  exceeded  truth,  cannot  have  been  very  finful  or  uncharitable,  I  do  oblige 
myfelf  in  all  t.'ie  devoirs  of 

SIR, 
London,  Jan.  3. 

1656.  Tour  affeBionate  Friend, 

and  humble  Servant, 

James  Harrington,. 
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SIR, 

G  AVE  my  judgment  upon  your  late  book  (that  I  mean  againft  Calvin)  in 
fuch  manner  among  fom  gentlemen,  that  they  defired  me  to  write  ibmething 
in  anfwer  to  ir,  which  if  there  happen  to  be  need,  I  may.  In  the  mean  time  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  enough,  if  I  acquaint  you  with  as  much  as  I  have  acquainted 
them.  In  this  book  of  yours  you  fpeak  fome  things  as  a  politician  only,  others  as 
a  politician  and  a  divine  too.  Now  to  repeat  a  few,  and  yet  as  many  I  think  as  are 
needful  of  each  kind,  I  fliall  begin  with  the  former. 

The  rife,  progrefs,  and  period  of  the  commonwealth  of  Lflf^if»;o»  is  obfervable 
in  authors  by  thefe  fteps. 

1.  The  infufficiency  of  the  monarchy. 

2.  The  form  of  the  commonwealth. 

3.  An  infirmity  in  the  form,  and  a  cure  of  it, 

4.  The  corruption  and  diflblution  of  the  whole. 

All  which  happened  within  the  compafs  of  eight  hundred  years. 
P.  3-,  40, 41.        f  o  the  firft  you  fay.  That  the  Spartan  kings  "were  as  abfolute  monarcks  as  any  in 
thofe  times,  till  Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  to  procure  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the 
rafcal-rahble  (fo  you  commonly  call  the  people)  purchased  nothing  hut  the  lofs  of  roy- 
alty, befides  an  empty  name  unto  his  family,  thence  call'd  the  Euripontid^. 

It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus  lays,  Tliat  Eurypon  was  the  fiid, 
who,  to  obtain  favour  with  the  people,  let  loofe  the  reins  of  government ;  and  this 
he  faith  there  without  Ikewing  any  necellity  that  lay  upon  the  king  ib  to  do : 
neverthelefs  that  fuch  neceffity  there  was,  is  apparent  in  Jgis,  where  he  affii  meth. 
That  a  king  of  Laccdemon  could  never  come  to  be  equal  unto  any  other  king,  but 
only  by  introducing  equality  among  the  people ;  forafmuch  as  a  Icrvant  or  lieu- 
tenant of  Seleucus,  or  Ptolemy,  was  worth  more  than  ever  were  all  the  kings  of 
Sparta  put  together.  Which  latter  fpeech,  if  a  man  confider  the  narrownefs  of  the 
Laconic  territory,  being  but  a  part  oi'  Peloponnefus,  nuiil  needs  evince  the  former 
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at^lion  to  have  been  not  fo  voluntary  in  EraypoH,  as  in  prudence  unavoidable.  But 
EiirypoH  having  by  this  means  rather  confefied  the  inlirmity  of  the  monarchy,  thin 
introduced  any  cure  of  the  government,  it  remained  that  the  people  not  yet  brought 
under  rit  orders  mufl:  needs  remain  in  diforders,  as  they  did  till  the  inilitution  of  the 
commonwealth. 

The  monarchy,  that  is  or  can  be  abfolute,  muft  be  founded  up  in  an  army 
planted  by  military  colonies  upon  the  overbalance  of  land  being  in  dominion  of 
the  prince  •,  and  in  this  cafe  there  can  neither  be  a  nobility,  nor  a  people  to  grati.-y, 
at  leaft  without  fliaking  the  foundation,  or  difobliging  the  army.  Wheretore  the 
Sparta7i  kings  having  a  nobility  or  people  to  gratify,  were  not  abfolute.  It  is  true, 
you  call  the  kings  of  France  abfolute  ;  fo  do  ethers,  but  it  is.  known  that  in  the  whole 
v/orld  there  is  not  a  nobility  nor  a  people  fo  frctjuently  flying  out  or  taking  arms- 
againft  their  princes,  as  the  nobility  and  people  of  France. 

The  monarch,  that  is  founded  upon  a  nobiluy,  or  a  nobility  and  the  people  (aS 
by  the  rife  and  progrtfs  cf  the  Norman  line  in  our  llory  is  apparently  neceifary)  muft 
gratify  the  nobility,  or  the  nobility  and  the  people,  with  luch  laws  and  libertys  as 
are  fit  for  them,  or  the  government  (as  we  have  known  by  experience,  is  found  in 
France,  and  no  doubt  was  {n&w  by  Eurypon)  becometh  tyrannical,  be  the  prince 
otherwife  never  fo  good  a  man. 

Thus  Carilaus,  in  whofe  reign  the  commomvcalth  was  inflituted  by  Lycurgiss,  is 
generally  adirmed  to  have  been  a  good  man,  and  yet  faid  by  Ariftotle  to  have  been 
a  tyrant.  It  remaineth  therefore  with  you  to  fliew  how  a  good  man  can  otherv.'ife  be 
a  tyrant  than  by  holding  monarchical  government  without  a  fufEcient  balance,  or  if 
you  pleafe,  hov/  he  that  fliall  undertake  the  like,  be  he  never  fo  good  or  v;ell  de- 
ferving  a  man,  can  be  any  ether;  or  confeis  that  not  the  favour  of  princes  (by 
which  if  they  be  well  balanced  they  lofe  nothing)  nor  the  ufurpation  of  the  people 
(by  which  v/ithout  a  popular  balance  they  get  nothing)  but  the  infirmity  of  the  mo- 
jnrchy  caufed  tlie  commonwealth  of  Lo.ceder,im.  And  what  lefs  is  faid  by  Plutarch, 
or  thus  rendered  by  yourlelf :  Not  the  people  only  fent  mejfages  to  Lycurgus  for  his  P*  4'*- 
ccunfcly  hut  the  kings  v: era  as  dejinus  he  Jljould  return  frcin  his  travels,  in  hopes  that 
his  prefence  would  bridle  and  rejirain  the  people  :  but  Lycurgus  applied  not.  hinijelf  imto 
either,  being  refolved  to  frame  both  into  one  commonwealth. 

To  the  form  of  this  commonwea!th,  you  fay.  That  ivhatever  the  kings  Icjl,  the      p.  43», 
people  got  little  by  this  alteration,  being  left  cut  of  all  impkyment  in  affairs  oj  fiate,  and 
forced  to  yield  obedience  unto  thirty  maffers,  wheras  before  they  had  but  two. 

A  STRANGE  affirmation,  feeing  the  oracle  containing  the  model  of  Lacedemon  is 
thus  recorded  by  your   author,   When  then  hafl  divided  the  people  into  tribes  and 
linages,  tkou  fJjalt  efiablip  the  fetiat,  conjifiing  with  the  two  kings  of  thirty  fenators,  and 
affernble  the  people  as  there  fh all  be  occafion,  where  the  fcnat  fhall  propofc  and  difmifs  the 
people  without  fuffcring  them  to  debate.     Now  who  feeth  not  that  the  people  ha-'  mg-; 
no  right  to  debate,  muft  tlierefore  have  had  the  ri.7ht  to  relolve,  or  elfe  were  to    .e- 
affembled  for  nothing?  but  the  ultimate  refult  is  the  fov,  reign  power  in  every  go- 
vernment.    It  is  true,  the  Greek  of  the  oracle  is  obloiece,  ^  nd  abilni^e  ;  but  then> 
it  is  not  only  interpreted  by  Plutarch  in  the  fenfe  I  have  given,  but  by  the  verfes  of 
the  poet  Tyrteus,  which  the  ki^igs  themfelves,  tho  they  would  have  made  other  ufe 
oi'y  acknowledged  unto  the  people  to  be  authentick. 

They. 
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1'hey  having  of  Apollo  fought, 

V  his  oracle  from  Delphos  brought ; 
Unto  the  Spartan  kings,  among 

The  fenators,  it  doth  belong 
'To  moderate  in  rcyal  chairs. 

And  give  their  voles  in  all  affairs ; 
And  when  they  have  propofed  ihefe. 

The  people  choofe  ivhalcre  they  pleafe. 

Of  many  other  teftimonies,  I  fliall  add  no  more  than  one  out  of  Ifocrates ;  J  am 
net  ignorant,  laith  he,  to  the  Areopagites,  that  the  Lj?.cedcmomans  Jhurijh  for  this 
cauje  efpecially,  that  their  government  is  popular. 
p.  4j.  To  the  inhrmity  of  this  form,  and  the  cure  of  it  you  fay.  That  the  royalty  and 

power  of  the  kings  behig  thus  impaired,  the  people  abfohitely  difcharged  from  having  any 
hand  at  all  in  ptiblick  government,  and  the  authority  of  the  fenate  growing  every  day 
more  infolcnt  and  predominant,  by  reafon  that  (albeit  the  fenators  were  eleded  by  the 
people)  they  had  their  places  for  term  of  life,  the  kings  rcfolved  upon  a  ccufe  of  putting 
the  people  into  fuch  a  condition  as  might  enable  them  to  curb  and  controul  the  fenators,  to 
which  end  they  ordained  the  ephori,  magiftrates  to  be  annually  chofen  out  of  the  body 
of  the  people. 

In  which  firft  you  make  that  to  be  a  praflice  of  the  kings  againft  the  fenate, 
which  by  your  author  is  plain  to  have  been  a  combination  of  the  kings,  and  the 
fenate  againft  the  people  ;  for  the  people  upon  the  infolency  and  predominancy  of 
the  kings  and  the  fenate,  fell,  as  in  that  cal'e  tlic  inevitable  nature  of  them,  upon 
counfel  how  to  defend  themfelves,  and  io  aflumed  the  power  of  debate.  Here- 
upon the  kings  Theopompus  and  Folidore  would  have  added  unto  the  tenor  of  the 
oracle,  that  if  the  people  v/ent  about  by  debate  to  change  the  propofitions  of  the 
fenate,  it  fnould  be  lawful  for  the  kings  and  the  fenate  to  null  the  rtfult  of  the 
people  ;  which  praftice,  if  it  had  paft,  muft  have  made  the  kings  and  the  fenate 
altogether  uncontroulable  ;  wherefore  the  people  incenfed  at  it,  put  a  bit  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fenate,  by  the  injliiution  of  the  ephcri.  This  is  tlie  clear  fenfe  of  PIu- 
De  Lcr.  %.  i<^rch,  which  he  taketh  out  oi  Plato,  who  affirmeth  the  ephorate  to  have  been  fet 
up  againft  the  hereditary  power  of  the  kings  ;  with  whom  at^^ree  both  Ariflotle  and 
Po'.  lib.  2.  Cicero  ;  the  former  affirming  this  magiftracy  to  contain  the  whole  commonwealth, 
DeLew.  5.  inafmuch  as  the  people  having  obtained  it,  were  quiet-,  and  the  latter  that  the 
ephori  in  Lacedcmon  were  fo  oppofed  to  the  kings,  as  the  tribunes  in  Rome  to  the 
confuls.  Now  if  other  authors  attribute  t!:e  inftitution  of  the  ephori  unto  the 
kings,  and  there  be  a  ftory  affirmed  as  well  by  Plutarch  as  others,  that  Theopcaptis 
having  thus  created  the  ephori,  and  being  told  by  his  queen  he  had  done  that  which 
would  leave  narrower  pov/er  to  his  children,  anfv/ered  well,  that  it  would  leave 
that  which  would  hi  narrower,  but  longer  :  this  is  neither  any  riddle  nor  kind  of 
contradidliTn  to  the  former  fenfe,  feeing,  when  we  fay  that  Henry  the  Third  in- 
ftituted  the  parliament  to  be  afiiftant  to  him  in  his  government,  we  no  more  doubt 
of  that,  than  how  it  is  to  be  underftood.  Nor  if  his  queen  had  laid  .is  fhe  oi  La- 
cedemon,  and  our  king  had  made  the  like  anfwer,  v/ould  that  have  altered  any  thing, 
or  proved  the  woman  to  have  been,  as  you  will  have  it,  the  better  prophet,  feting 
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cither  government  lafted  longer  for  either  reformation,  nor  came  to  alter,  but  throuo-h 
the  alteration  of  the  balance,  which  was  nothing  to  the  woman's  prophecy. 

The  ruin  of  this  bala  ice,  and  corruption  of  the  commonwealch,  you  wholly 
omit,  to  the  end,  that  picking  up  your  objedtions  againft  the  government  in  vi- 
gour, out  of  the  rubbifh  and  diliblution  of  it  you  may  caft  duft  in  mens  eyes,  or 
.per'^jade  them  that  the  ephori  trufting  to  the  -power  and  mtereji  they  had  in  the  com-  „.  ^r, 
monalty,  ccme  to  tifirrp  upon  the  kings,  and  to  be  tyrants,  as  they  are  called  by  Plato 
and  Ariftotle  •,  io  you  affirm. 

But  the  truth  is  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch  in  the  life  oi  Agis.  So  foon  as  the 
Lacedemonians  having  ruined  Athens,  became  full  of  gold  and  filver,  the  common- 
wealth began  to  break.  Ncverthelel's,  the  lots  or  divifion  of  lands  made  by  Ly- 
curgus  yet  remaining,  the  equality  of  the  foundation  held  good,  till  EpiSIetus,  an 
ill-natured  fellow,  became  ephore,  and  having  a  mind  to  difinherit  his  Ion,  got  a 
law  to  pafs,  whereby  any  man  might  difpofe  of  his  lot  as  he  pleafed.  This  by  him 
purfued  of  mere  malice  to  his  fon,  was  hurried  on  by  the  avarice  of  others,  whofe 
riches  came  thus  to  eat  the  people  fo  clearly  out  of  their  lands,  that  in  a  fnort 
time  there  remained  not  above  an  hundred  freeholders  in  all  Sparta.  This  he  fhews 
to  have  been  the  rife  of  the  oligarchy.  The  oligarchy  thus  balanced  totally  ex- 
cluded the  people,  and  murther'd  Agis,  the  firib  king  that  was  ever  put  to  deatli 
by  the  ephori ;  and  to  thefe  times,  about  which  Plato  and  Arijiotle  lived,  relateth 
that  tyranny,  which  they,  who,  as  was  fhewn,  commended  the  ephoratc  in  the 
commonwealth,  now  laid  into  it  in  oligarchy.  Thus  have  you  fetcht  arguments 
agi'.inft  a  commonwealth,  that  are  nothmg  to  it.  Again,  whereas  Agis  and  Clco- 
mcnes,  by  the  reilitution  of  the  lots  of  Lycnrgus,  were  affertors  of  popular  power, 
you  infinuate  them  to  have  been  affertors  ot  monarcJyy  ;  fuch  is  your  play  with  hu- 
man authors,  or  as  a  politician.  Now  let  us  fee,  whether  you  have  dealt  any  thing 
better  with  Scripture,  or  bin  more  careful  as  a  divme.  In  order  to  this  dilcovery, 
I  Ihall  repeat  that  piece  oi  Calvin,  which  you  call  the  Jltwibliig-hlock  of  difobedience. 
-Cahin  having  preached  obedience  to  your  good  approbation,  comes  at  length  to 
this  expreffion  :  But  flill  I  mujl  be  underftocd  of  private  perfons  ;  for  if  there  be  nonsj  Calr.  InO. 
any  popular  officers  ordained  to  moderate  the  liccntioufnefs  of  kings  (fuch  as  were  the  I'l^'  c.  20. 
ephori,  fet  up  of  old  againft  the  kings  of  Sparta,  the  tribuns  of  the  people  againft  the  ^  3'- 
Roman  confuls,  and  the  demarchs  againft  the  Athenian  fenate,  of  which  power  per- 
haps., as  the  world  now  goes,  the  three  eftaies  are  feized  in  each  feveral  kingdom  when 
folemnly  aftcmbled)  fo  far  am  I  from  hindring  them  to  put  reftraints  upon  the  exorlitant 
power  of  kings,  as  their  office  binds  them,  that  I  conceive  them  rather  to  be  guilty  of 
perfidious  diffimulation,  if  they  connive  at  kings,  when  they  play  the  tyrants,  or  wamcnly 
infult  on  the  people  ;  in  that  fo  doing  they  betray  the  liberty  of  the  fuljeEl,  of  which 
they  know  themf elves  to  be  made  guardians  by  God's  own  ordinance. 

What  Calvin  fays  of  the  Athenian  demarchs,  they  having  been  magiftrats  of 
another  nature,  is  a  miftake,  but  fuch  an  one,  as  deflroys  no  other  part  of  his 
aflertion,  the  reft  of  the  parenthefis,  or  that  v^hich  he  faith  of  the  ephori,  and  the  ~ 
tribuns  being  conti  med,  as  hath  been  already  fhewn  by  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  by 
Cicero  and  Plutarch.  Wherefore  of  the  ephori  and  the  tribuns  enough  ;  now  why 
the  eftates  in  a  Gothick  Model  Hiould  be  of  lefs  power,  no  politician  in  the  world 
fliall  ever  fliew  a  reafon  ;  the  elfates  are  fuch  by  virtue  of  their  eftates,  that  is,  of 
their  over-balance  in  dominion.  You  are  then  either  fpeculatively  to  fliew  how 
the  over-balance  of  dominion  fhould  not  amount  unto  emph-e,  or  pradically  that 
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tlie  over-balance  of  dominion  hath  not  amounted  unto  empire,  and  that  in  a  quiet 
government,  or  it  can  be  no  otherwife  in  a  quiet  government,  than  that  the  over- 
balance of  dominion  muft  amount  unto  empire.  This  principle  being  now  fuffi- 
ciently  known,  is  tlie  caufe  it  may  be  why  you  choofe  in  this  place  to  fpeak  rather 
like  a  divine,  as  you  fuppofe,  than  a  politician.  For  you  would  fain  learn,  you 
r-  zjQ.  fay,  of  Calvin,  in  what  part  of  the  word  of  God  we  fo  all  find  any  fuch  authority  given 

to  fuch  popular  magifirats,  as  he  tells  us  of. 

To  which  by  the  way  I  anfwer,  that  God  founded  the  Ifraelitifh  government 
upon  a  popular  balance  ;  that  we  find  the  people  of  Ifrael  judging  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  by  the  oracle  of  God,  levying  war  againft:  them,  which  are  afts  of  Ibve- 
rcign  power :  therefore  a  popular  balance,  even  by  the  ordinance  of  God  himfelf 
Judg.  XX.        cxprtfled  in  Scripture,  amounted  unto  empire. 

p.  290.  But  you,  when  you  have  afked  in  what  part  of  the  word  of  God  ive  fhall  find  any 

fuch  authority  given  to  popular  magiflrats ;  anfwer,  not  in  the  Old  Tejlament,  you  are 
fure.  For  when  IMofes  frjl  ordained  the  fevcnty  elders,  it  was  not  to  ditniniflj  any  part 
cf  that  power  which  was  invcjled  in  him,  but  to  eafe  himfelf  of  fome  part  of  the  burthen 
lying  upon  him,  as  you  will  have  to  appear  plainly  by  the  1  %th  of  Exodus,  where 
Moles  upon  the  advice  of  Jethro  chofe  able  men  out  of  all  Ifrael,  and  made  them  rulers 
cf  tkcu finds,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  Now  I  am  fure 
Nii.Tib.  i.  46.  that  about  tliis  time  the  number  of  the  men  of  Ifrael  was  above  fix  hundred  thou- 
fand,  and  fo  any  man  may  be  fure  that  the  elders  thus  chofen  (lliould  we  count  but 
tlie  rulers  of  the  thoufands  only)  muft  have  come  at  the  leaft  to  fix  hundred  :  where- 
fore, you  cannot  be  fure  that  this  makes  any  thing  to  the  eleftion  of  the  feventy 
elders. 

Well,  but  out  of  thefe,   fay  you,  God  afterwards,    in  the  eleventh  cf  I^ umbers, 
willed  Mofes  to  choofe  the  feventy  elders. 

You  may  do  me  a  greater  favour  than  you  can  fuddenly  imagine,  to  tell  me  really 
for  wliat  caufe,  or  upon  what  authority  your  fpeech  is  fo  pofitive,  that  God  willed 
Mofes  to  choofe  the  feventy  elders  out  of  thofe  that  were  chofen  in  the  eighteenth  of 
Exodus.  For  whereas  Mofes  is  willed  to  choofe  them  out  of  fuch  as  he  knew  to  be 
elders,  fuch  there  were  in  honour  among  the  people,  though  not  in  power,  before 
the  election  of  thofe  advifed  by  Jethro,  as  appears,  Ex.  iii.  16.  and  iv.  29.  But 
had  this  been  as  you  would  have  it,  what  is  the  necelTity,  that  becaufe  there  lay 
an  appeal  unto  Mofes  from  thole  in  Exodus,  that  is,  frcun  the  Jethronian  elders,  or 
courts  which  fit  afterwards  in  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  of  every  city  ;  therefore 
there  muft  needs  lie  an  appeal  from  the  feventy  elders  or  the  fanhedrint  unto  Mofes, 
efpecially  while  the  whole  flream  of  fewifii  writers  or  Tabnudifts,  who  fliould  have 
had  fome  knowledge  in  their  own  commonwealth,  unanimoufly  affirms  that  there 
Grotius  .nd  was  no  fuch  thing  ?  Whereupon  to  the  elecftion  of  the  former  elders,  faith  Grotius., 
Ex.  jin;i.  2  1.  j,-^  the  place  of  thefe  ca'me  the  judges  in  the  gates,  and  in  the  place  of  Mofes  the  fanhe- 
drim.  Nor  need  we  go  farther  than  the  Scripture,  for  the  certainty  of  this  affer- 
Nunib.  x'u  tion,  where  the  feventy  are  chofen  not  to  ftand  und^v  Mofes,  but  with  him  ;  not  to 
diminilh  his  burthen,  or  bear  it  under  him,  with  an  appeal  in  difficult  cafes  to  him, 
as  is  exprefled  in  the  election  of  the  Jethronian  elders,  but  to  bear  the  burthen  with 
him,  and  without  any  mention  of  fuch  appeal.  Mofes  before  the  eledlion  of  the 
Jf//^'ri5;;;rt«  judges  had  the  whole  burthen  of  judicature  lying  upon  him -,  after  their 
cleition,  the  burthen  of  the  appeals  only :  wherefore  if  the  feventy  elders  were  in- 
deed inftituted  to  bear  the  burthen  with  Mofes,  there  thenceforth  lay  no  appeal  unto 
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Mofes,  which  is  yet  clearer  in  this  precept:  If  there  arife  a  matter  of  controverfy  Peut.  xvii:8. 
within  thy  gates,  (which  plainly  is  addreft  to  the  Jethronian  courts)  too  hard  for  thee 
in  judgment,  then  flo  alt  thou  come  unto  the  priefl  and  the  Levile,  (by  which  in  the 
fenie  of  all  authors  Jewiffj  and  Chriftian  is  underftood  ihe  fanbedrim)  or  to  the  Judge 
that  fhall  be  in  thofe  days,  (the  fufFes  or  diftator)  and  they  fhall  fljew  thee  the  fentence 
of  judgment  :  whence  by  the  clear  fenfe  of  Scripture,  all  matter  of  appeal  in  Ifrael 
lay  unto  the  fanhedrim.  Your  next  argument,  that  there  muft  be  nothing  in  all  this  p.  292, 
but  eafing  the fupr erne  magiflrate  of  fome  fart  of  the  burthen,  which  was  before  too  heavy 
for  him,  without  any  diminution  in  the  leaft  refpeB  of  his  power,  is,  that  when  God  had 
taken  of  the  Spirit  which  was  upon  Mofes,  and  put  it  upon  the  f evenly  elders,  the  Spirit 
yet  refted  upon  Mofes  in  as  full  a  meafure  as  it  did  at  firfi  :  I  grant  in  a  fuller,  for  I 
believe  his  wifdom  was  the  greater  for  this  diminution  of  his  power,  it  being  through 
the  nature  of  the  balance  apparently  impofiible  that  he  could  be  any  more  than  a 
prince  m  a  commonwealth.  But  your  argument  can  be  of  no  force  at  all,  unlefs 
you  will  have  him  to  have  been  lefs  wife,  for  not  alTuming  fov'ereign  power,  where, 
without  confufion,  it  was  altogether  impoflible  he  Ihould  have  held  it.  A  prince 
in  a  commonwealth  fubfilleth  by  making  hiinfelf,  or  being  made  of  ufe  unto  the 
free  courfe  of  popular  orders ;  but  a  fovereign  lord  can  hive  no  other  fubfiftence 
or  fecurity,  than  by  cutting  off  or  tearing  up  all  roots,  th;it  do  naturally  fhoot  or 
fpring  vp  into  luch  branches.  To  conclude,  if  the  congregation  of  the  people,  in 
law  lo  be  made,  had  fuch  power  as  was  fliewn,  and  in  law,  fo  made,  the  ultimate 
appeal  lay  \xr\\.o  the  fanhedrim  ;  why,  are  not  here  two  eflates  in  this  common- 
weaah,  each  by  God's  own  ordinance,  and  both  plain  in  Scripture  ?  Well,  but 
when  they  came,  you  will  lay,  to  make  unto  themfelves  kings,  whatever  power 
they  had  formerly,  was  now  loft.  This  at  beft  were  but  to  difpute  from  the  folly 
of  a  people  againft  an  ordinance  of  God  •,  for  what  lefs  is  teftified  by  himfelf  in  • 
thole  words  to  .  amuel.  They  have  not  rejeSfed  thee,  but  they  have  rejelied  me  that  I  '  Sam.  viii.  7, 
fhould  not  reign  over  them  ?  The  government  of  the  fenate  and  the  people  is  that 
only,  which  is  or  can  be  the  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  is  the  government  of  God  and  not  of  men  :  He  that  ArlO.  pol  3. 
is  for  the  goi  eminent  of  laws,  is  for  the  government  of  God;  and  he  that  is  for  the  ^-  '^* 
government  of  a  man,  is  for  the  government  of  a  beaft.  Kings,  no  queftion,  where 
the  balance  is  monarchical,  are. of  divine  right,  and,  if  they  be  good,  the  great^ft 
bleffings  that  the  government  fo  llanding  can  be  capable  of;  but  the  balance  being 
popular,  as  in  IJrael,  in  the  Grecian,  in  the  Sicilian  tyrannies,  they  are  the  direil 
curfe  that  can  befal  a  nation.  Nor  are  divines,  who  will  always  have  them  to  be 
of  divine  right,  to  be  hearkned  to,  feeing  they  aiBrm  that  which  is  clean  contrary 
to  Scripture,  for  in  this  cafe,  {d.\\.\i  Hofea,  they  have  fet  up  kihgs,  and  not  by  me;  Hof.  viii.  j. 
they  have  made  princes,  and  I  knew  it  not.  Pharaoh  may  impofe  the  making  of  brick 
without  the  allowance  of  ftraw,  but  God  never  required  of  any  man  or  of  any  go- 
vernment, that  they  Ihould  live  otherwife,  than  according  to  their  eftates.  It  is 
true  if  a  man's  want  make  him  a  fervant,  there  are  rules  in  Scripture  that  enjoin 
him  the  duty  of  a  fervant :  but  fliev/  me  the  rule  in  Scripture  that  obligeth  a  man 
who  can  live  of  himfelf  unto  the  duty  of  a  fer\'^ant.  Hath  God  lefs  regard  unto  a 
nation  than  to  a  man  ?  Yet  the  people  of  Ifrael,  continuing  upon  a  popular  agra- 
rian, thoue;h  God  forewarned  them,  that  by  this  means  they  would  make  them- 
felves lervants,  would  needs  have  a  king;  vvihence,  faith  the  fame  prophet,  0  Hof.  xiJi. 
Ifrael.,  thou  haft  dejlroyed  thy  felf,  but  in  me  is  thine  help ;  I  will  be  thy  King  (which 
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foretels  the  reftitution  of  the  commonwealtli,  for)  where  is  any  other  that  may  fave 
thee  in  all  thy  cities  ?  and  thy  judges  of  whom  thou  faidft  give  me  a  king  and  princes. 
I  gave  thee  a  king  in  mine  asiger,  (that  is  in  Saul,)  and  I  took  him  away  in  my  wrath, 
that  is  in  the  captivity  -,  fo  at  leait  faith  Rabbi  Bechai,  with  whom  agree  Nachmoni, 
Gyfchome,  and  others.     Kimchi,  it  is  true,  and  Maimonides,  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
people  making  a  king,  difpleafcd  God  not  in  the  matter,  but  in  the  form  only,  as 
if  the  root  of  a  tree,  the  balance  of  a  government,  were  form  only  and  not  matter. 
Nor  do  our  divines  yet,  who  are  divided  into  like  parties,  fee  more  than  the  ralbies. 
Both  the  royalifts  and  the  commonwealthimen  of  each  fort,  that  is,  whether  divines 
or  Talmudijls,  appeal  unto  the  letter  of  the  law,  which  the  royalifts  (as  the  tranfla- 
reut.xvii.14.   tors  of  our  Bible)  render  thus  :  When  thou  Jhalt  fry   (the   commonwealthimen,  as 
Diodati  thus,  Jf  thou  com  to  fay)  I  zvill  fet  a  king  over  me,  like  all  the  nations  that  are 
about  me,  thou  ftoalt  in  ayiy  zvife  fet  him  kiyig  over  thee,  whom  the  Lord  thy  GodfhalV 
chocfe.     The  one  party  will  have  the  law  to  be  pofitive,  the  other  contingent,   and 
with  a  mark  of  deteftation  upon  it ;  for  fo  where  God  fpeaketh  of  his  people's  doing 
any  thing  like  the  nations  that  were  about  them,  it  is  every  where  elfe  underftood. 
But  let  thefc,  which  are  no  niceties,  be  as  you  will ;  who  feeth  not  that  to  argue 
from  this  place  for  the  neceflity  of  the  king,  is  as  if  one  from  that  foregoing  fhould 
Terfe  9.  argue  for  the  neceflity  of  the  judges  .''  The  words  are  thefe.  Thou  fhalt  come  unto  the 

prtcjl  and  to  the  Levite,  which,  as  was  faid,  is  to  the  fanhedrim,  and  (that  is  or)  to 
the  judge  that  fhall  be  in  thofe  days.     Yet  that  the  judge,  not  by  any  neceflity  im- 
plied in  thefe  words,  but  through  the  mere  folly  of  the  people  came  to  be  fet  up 
Book  5.  c.  2.   in  Ifrael,  is  plain  by  Jofephus,  where  he  fhews  that  the  Ifraelites  laying  by  their 
arms,  and  betaking  themfelves  unto  their  pleafures,  while  they  did  not  as  God  had 
commanded,  root  out  the  Canaanites  from  among  them,  but  fufFered  them  to  dwell ' 
with  them,  fuffered  alfo  the  form  of  their  commonwealth  to  be  corrupted,  and  the 
ftnate  to  be  broken  ;  the  fenators  nor  other  iblemn  magiftrates  being  eleded  as  for- 
merly, which  both  in  word  and  faft  is  confirmed  alfo  by  the  Scripture.     In  words, 
jii.ig.  ii.  a6.     as  where  it  is  thus  written  :  JVhen  Jofliua  had  let  the  people  go  (that  is,  had  difmiflTed 
the  army,  and  planted  them  upon  their  popular  balance)  the  children  of  Ifrael  went 
every  man  unto  his  own  inheritance  to  pojfefs  the  land,  and  the  people  ferved  the  Lord  all 
the  days  of  Jolhua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders  that  out-lived  Jolhua,  that  is,  while 
the  fanhedrim  continued  after  him ;  but  when  the  elders  hereof  came  to  die,  and 
the   people  elefted  them  no  fuccelfors,  they  lived  evil  in  the  ftght  of  the  Lord,  and' 
having  broken  their  civil  orders,  forfook  alio  their  religion,  the  government  whereof 
depended  upon  the  fanhedrim,  and  ferved  Baalim.     And  for  the  matter  of  faft  in- 
Jiulg.  i.  3.       eluded  in  thefe  words,  it  farther  appears,  where  Judah  faid  unto  Simeon  his  brother, 
come  up  with  me  into  my  lot,  that  we  may  fight  againfl  the  Canaanites,  and  I  likewife- 
will  go  ivith  thee  into  thy  lot ;   fo  Simeon  went  with  him      By  which   the  tribes 
leaguing  at  their  pleafure  one  with  another,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fanhedrim,  their- 
common  ligament,  was  broken.     Now  except  a  man  fl:all  fay,  that  this  negleft  of 
P.iruv;i,3  God's  ordinance  was  according  unto  the  law  of  God,  there  is  no  difputing  from  thaC 

a-rd  [.ivium,   law   to  the  neceflTity  of  the  judge,  which  happened   through  no  other  than   this 
lib.  23.  exigence  (guippe  aut  rex,  quod  abominandum,  aut  quod  unum  libera  civitatis  con/ilium 

efi,  fenatus  babendus  efl)  wherefore  the  judge  of  Ifrael  was  not  neceflltated  by  the 
will  of  God,  but  forefeen  only  by  his  providence,  not  impofed  by  the  law,  but 
provided  by  it  as  an  expedient  in  cafe  of  neceflity  -,  and  if  no  more  can  be  pleaded 
from  the  law  for  the  judge  againft  whom  God  never  declared,  much  lefs  is  there  to 
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be  pleaded  from  the  fame  for  the  king,  againft  whom  he  declared  fo  often.-    There - 
is  noLhing   more  clear  nor  certain  in  Scripture,  than  that   the  commonwealth  of 
Ifrael  >vas  inftituted  by  God  ;  the  judges  and  the  kings  no  otherwife,  than  through. - 
the  imprudence  and  importunity  of  the  people!     But  you  who  have  no  better  name . 
for  the  people  in  a  commonwealth  than  the  rafcally  rabble,  will  have  kings  at  a  ven- 
ture to  be  of  divine  right,  and  to  be  abfolute  ;.  whereas  in  truth,  if  divine  right  be. 
derived  unto  kings,  from  thefe  of  the  Hebrews  only,  it  is  moft  apparent  that  no 
abfolute  king  can  be  of  divine  right.     For  thefe  kings,  if  they  were  fuch  by  the 
law  alledged,  then  by  the  fame  law  they  could  neither  multiply  horfes  nor  wives, 
nor  filver  nor  gold,  without  which  no  king  can  be  abfolute  ;  but  were  to  keep  all  Deut.  xvii. 
the  words  of  this  law  and  thefe  Jlatutes,  and  fo  by  confequence  were  regulated  mo- 
narchs ;  nay,  could  of  right  enaift  no  law,  but  as  thofe  by  David  for  the  reduction 
of  the  ark,  for  the  regulation  of  the  priefts,  for  the  eledVion  of  Solomon,  which  were . 
made  by  the  fuffrage  of  the  people,  no  otherwife  than  thofe  under  the  kings  of. 
Rome,  and  ours  under  the  late  mo7iarchy.     What  then  is  attributed  by  Calvin  unto  ■ 
popular  magiftrates,  that  is  not  confirmed  by  Scripture  and  reafon  ?    Yet  nothing 
will  ferve  your  turn,  but  to  know  what  power  there  was  in  the  fanhedrim  to  con- 
tpoul  their  kings  :   to  which  I  anfwer,  that  both  Schickardus  and  Grotius,  with  the 
full  confent  of  the  Talmudijls,  have  aiTured  you,  that  in  cafe  the  king  cams  /o^' 
violate  thofe  laws  and  fiatiites,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  fanhedrim  to  bring  him  unto 
corporal  punifliment.     Moreover  it   is  Ihewn  by  the  latter  out  of  Jofephus,  that   De  jure  B.  ac 
Hyrcanus,  when  he  could  not  deliver  Herod  from  the  fanhedrim  by  power,  did  it  by   P-  'i''  '• 
art.     Nor  is  your  evafion  fo  good  as  that  oi  Hyrcanus,  while  you  having  nothing  "^'^P'  '* 
to  fay  to  the  contrary,  but  that  Herod  when  he  was  queftioned  was  no  king,  fliuffie' 
over  the  bufinefs  without  taking  any  notice  as  to  the  point  in  controverfy,  that  Hyr-  ■ 
canus,  who  could  not  fave  Herod  from  the  queflion,  was  king. 

The   manner  of  the  reftitution  of  the  fanhedrim  made  by  Jehofoaphat  plainly    2  Chr.  x\-x. 
Ihews,  that  even  under  the  monarchy  the  power  of  the  fanhedrim  was  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  the  kings,  at  leaft,  fuch  is  the  judgment  of  the  Jewip  writers ;  for 
faith  Grotius,  the  king  (as  is  rightly  noted  by  the  Talmudifts)  was-not-to  judge  in   Ad  Mat.  v. 
fome  cafes  -,  and  to  this  the  words  of  Zedekiah  leem  to  relate,  where  to  the  fanhe- 
drim demanding  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  faid.  Behold  he  is  in  your  hands,  for  the  Jer.  xxxviii, 
king  is  not  he  that  can  do  any  thing  with  you.     Nor,  except  David,  had  ever  any   5- 
king  feflion  or  vote  in  this  council.     To  v/hich  foon  after  he  adds,  that  this  coui  r 
continued  till  Herod  the  Great,  whofe  infolence,  when  exalting  itfelf  more  and- more- 
againft  the  law,  the  fencvtors  had  not  in  time,  as  they  ought,  fupprelfed  by  their 
power  ;  God  punifhed  them  in  fuch  manner  for  the  negleft  of  their  duty,  that  they 
came  all  to  be  put  to  death  by  Herod,  except  Sameas  only,  whofe  forefight  and 
frequent  warning  of  this  or  the  like  calamity  they  had  as  frequently  contemned.^ 
In  which  worda  Grotius  following  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  'Talmudifts,  if  they  . 
knew  any  thing  of  their  own  orders,  exprelly  attributes  the  fame  power  unto  the. 
fanhedrim,  and  chargeth  them  with  the  fame  duty  in  Ifrael,  that  is  attributed  unto 
the  three  eftates  in  a  Gothicic  Model,  and  charged  upon  thefe  by  Calvin. 

Thus  that  there  never  lay  any  appeal  from  the  fanhedrim  unto  Mafes^  Jior^  ex-, 
cept  when  the  J<?:w  were  in  captivity,  cr  under  provincial  government,  to  any; 
oiher  magiftrate,  as  alfo  that  they  had  power  upon  their  kings,   being  that  your  felf 
fay,  Is  the  objeEiion  paramount,  and  wioich  not  anfwer ed,  you  confcfs  that  the  three  p,  iSg,  - 
eftiUes  convened. in  parliament,  or  any  other  popular  magiftrate  Calvin  dreams  of,  not-. 

withftanding 
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imthjianding  any  difcontintiance  or  nctt-ufage  on  their  parts,  cr  any  prefcripticn  alledged 
by  kings  to  the  contrary,  way  refiime  and  exercife  that  authority  which  God  hath  given 
them,  whenever  they  jhall  find  a  fit  time  for  it.  And  this  letter  Ihewing  plainly  that 
you  have  in  no  wife  anfwered  this  objedion,  it  remains  that  your  whole  book,  even 
according  to  your  own  acknowledgment,  is  confuted  by  this  letter.  Or  if  you  be 
of  another  mind,  I  Ihall  hope  to  hear  farther  from  you. 


A  Letter  unto  Mr.  Stubs,  in  Anfwer  to  his  Oceaita  weighed.^  &'c, 

SI R,  to  begin  with  the  beft  piece  of  your  work ;  your  quotations  in  the  title 
page  fpoiled  with  ill  application,  I  fhall  firft  fet  right.  You  fee  that  all  coun- 
cils, all  things  are  upon  the  rota,  upon  the  wheel.  From  that  rota  only  which  I 
fuppofe  you  mean  -,  what  came  forth,  came  forth  unfoiled,  and  as  it  went  in.  We 
do  not  by  this  trial  defpair,  but  with  a  little  lenie,  the  right  inftitution  of  fuch  a 
fociety  may  come  to  compare  with  Piccadilly,  play-houfes,  or  horfe-matches ;  but 
if  theie  be  yet  preferred,  then  indeed 


Amphora  cepit 
Infiitu.i,  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Thus  applied  there  may  be  fenfe  in  this  quotation.  So  for  your  other,  had  it  been 
affixed  unto  your  former  book,  and  applied  to  your  felf,  or  thoie  unto  whom  you 
v/rote  journey-work  for  oligarchy,  it  might  have  been  well  faid  as  in  JJinar, 

•Nunc  enim  hie  efi 


Negotioftis  interdius,  videlicet  Polon  efi 
Leges  ut  confcribat,  quibus  fe  populus  non  teneat  Gerrae. 
^li  fefe  par  ere  apparent  hujus  legibus,  prcfeSlo 
Nunq^uam  boniC  frugi  ftent. 

Thus  taken,  you  know  it  is  true.     And  fo  your  title-page  being  in  part  rj(5lified, 
I  come 

To  your  Treface. 

Mr.  Harrington  fays.  That  without  a  national  religion  there  can  be  no  liberty  of 
.  confcience.  And  you  aniwer,  ^\\':x\.  m  Athens  ■xr^di  Rome  there  were  national  reli- 
gions ;  therefore  in  Athens  and  Rome  there  was  no  liberty  of  confcience  ;  which  is 
fo  much  the  more  abfurd,  in  that  you  cite  Petit  for  confirmation  of  your  confe- 
quence,  who  affirms  the  contrary,  and  that  by  undeniable  authorities,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  I'econd,  third,  and  fourth  pages  of  his  dilcourfe  upon  the  Attick  laws, 
the  fum  whereof  amounts  unto  thus  much.  That  albeit  there  v/ere  in  Athens  laws 
for  the  national  religion,  yet  it  by  law  was  in  the  Arerpagites  alfo  to  give  liberty  unto 
any  other  way  of  worlliip,  v/hich  liberty  fo  given  was  lav/,  and  became  a  man's 
right,  whether  it  were  to  a  publick  or  private  way  of  worffiip  •,  in  which  manner 
it  is  affirmed  and  proved  by  the  fame  Petit,  that  into  Athens,  befides  the  national 

religion 
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religion  of  that  country,  were  introduced  the  religions  of  ahnoft  every  ether 
country.  The  fame  he  affirmeth  of  Rcnie,  where,  nonvithftanding  the  national 
religion  therein  eftabliihed  by  Romulus,  it  is  vulgarly  known  that  Icarce  any  country 
was  fubducd  by  them,  whofc  religion  they  did  not  inlbrt  into  their  own. 

And  where  is  your  truth,  who  fay,  That  Mr.  Harrijigton  entertains  us  with  dif- 
courfe  of  Paul's  trial  at  Athens  ?  Where  doth  he  fay  that  Paul  was  tried  there  ?  Or 
what  faith  he  of  Paul's  preaching  there,  other  than  is  affirmed  by  other  pens,  as 
that  particularly  of  Grolius  ?  But  out  of  this  you  fall  merrily,  as  thus  :  Once  upon 
a  time  there  was  a  man  called  William  Thomas,  therefore  William  and  Thomas  mull 
for  evermore  be  on;  and  the  fame  man. 

This  is  your  way  of  difputing,  which  you  carry  on  in  like  manner,  for  example 
thus : 

Every  man  is  to  be  taxed  for  that  eftate  whereof  he  is  not  owner. 

Now  Oceana  is  an  eftate,  whereof  Mr.  Harrington  is  not  owner. 

Therefore  Oceana  is  an  eftate,  for  which  we  are  to  tax  Mr.  Harrington. 

If  the  minor  be  denied,  as  that  Oceana  is  an  eftate  whereof  Mr.  Harrington  is  not 
owner,  your  difcourfe  implies  this  or  the  like  proof  of  it. 

Where  any  one  man  and  no  other  is  the  conftant  defender  of  one  and  the  fame 
eftate  or  propriety,  that  one  and  the  fame  eftate  or  propriety  is  not  his,  but  fome- 
others. 

But  Mr.  Harrington  and  no  other  is  the  conftant  defender  of  Oceana. 

Therefore  Oceana  is  no  eftate  or  propriety  of  Mr.  Harringtm's,  but  of  fome  ^ 
other.     Now  if  it  pleafe  you, 

To  the  Body  of  your  Work. 

Sir,  to  a  man  who  pretends  not  to  underftand  a  language,  it  is  no  fhame  not 
to  underftand  that  language ;  but  it  is  a  fhame  to  a  man,  and  a  fcholar  who  pre- 
tends to  fenfe,  not  to  underftand  fenfe.  If  I  fhall  make  it  plain  that  in  this  point 
you  come  fliort,  I  fhall  have  vindicated  the  Greek  of  your  authors  from  your  ig- 
norant application  of  the  fame,  without  troubling  the  reader  with  any  more  lan- 
guages than  his  mother  tongue.  You,  in  pretending  to  have  found  Oceana  light, 
weigh  only  Sparta,  nor  that  truly. 

First,  Becaufe  the  fenate  of  Sparta  was  inftituted  by  Lycurgus,  you  argue.  That 
it  was  not  inftituted  eligible  by  the  people;  whereas  all  authors,  particularly y^r//?(?//d', 
lib.  4.  cap.  (^.  affirm.  That  the  magiftrates  in  Sparta  were  all  chofen  by  the  people, 
as  that  oi  fenator  \  or  chofen,  and  alfo  born  by  the  people,  as  that  of  ephori. 

For  the  miftakes  you  lay  unto  Mr.  Harrington  in  the  Greek,  as.  That  the  tribes 
in  Lacedemon  were  pre-exiltent  to  the  oracle,  what  maketh  that  to  the  purpole  ? 
And  that  the  word  ob^e  doth  not  fignify  lineages,  you  will  harldly  perfuade,  feeing 
Amyot,  thought  to  be  as  good  an  interpreter  of  the  Greek  as  Mr.  Stubs,  in  rendring  - 
the  oracle,  hath  thefe  words,  Aprez  que  tu  auras  divife  le  peuple  en  ligniees.  But  1 
will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  foreign  languages :  things  indifputable  fliall  here- 
after be  brought  for  interpretation  of  the  words  you  diipute  at  a  dear  rate,  giving 
fo  much  Greek  for  two-pence  as  you  have  made  not  worth  an  half-penny.  Mr.  Har- 
rington ftates  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta  thus  ; 

Lycurgus  inftituted  a  fenate  eligible  by  the  people  for  life,  with  right  to  debate 
and  propofe,  and  a  popular  aflembly  with  power  to  refolve.     To  which  he  adds  the 

place 
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place  in  Plutarch.  Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  form  cf  this  commonwealth,  i4 
feemed  never  thekfs  to  them  who  came  after,  that  the  fmall  number  of  thirty  perfons  (and 
for  life)  whereof  this  fenate  coiijljled,  was  the  caufe  of  greater  force  and  authority  in  the 
fame  than  was  convenient ;  for  which  caufe  to  hold  in  this  fame  fenate,  they  (tlie  people) 
gave  them  the  fenate,  (as  Plato  faith)  the  curb,  which  was  the  povjer  and  authority  of 
the  ephori,  magiftrates  created  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  death  of 
Lycurgus,  in  the  time  of  king  Theopompus,  who  to  his  wife  reproaching  him  in 
difdain,  that  he  muft  thus  bafely  leave  his  kingdom  lefs  unto  his  fucceffors,  than  he  had 
received  of  bis  predeceffors ;  made  anfwer,  That  he  Jhould  leave  it  greater,  in  regard  that 
it  would  be  more  firm  and  durable. 

,H  REEY  it  is  apparent,  when  the  fenate  upon  thefe  advantages  of  fewnefs  and 
for  life,  began  to  propofe  perverfely  unto  the  people,  then  the  people  began  to 
add,  diminifh,  pervert,  and  evert  what  the  fenate  propofed,  that  is,  they  began  (as  in 
like  cafes  is  unavoidable)  to  debate.  And  the  people  thus  taking  upon  them  to 
debate,  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  being  kings,  endeavoured  to  add  unto  the  fun- 
damental law,  that  if  the  people  did  not  determine  well,  then  the  fenators  and  the  kings 
fhould  flop  the  proceaure.  Hereupon,  for  the  defence  of  their  fundamental  laws,  the 
people  erefted  the  court  of  the  ephori,  confifting  of  annual  magiftrates  chofen  by 
and  out  of  themlelves,  and  with  power  to  qucftion  any  of  their  kings  or  fenators 
upon  their  lives,  that  fhould  go  about  to  pervert  thofe  laws.  Thus  by  this  patch 
of  the  ephori,  came  that  flaw  in  Sparta  (wherewith  Mr.  Harrington  iox  that  rcafon 
■pfopofing  otherwile,  is  not  concerned)  to  be  amended.  And  this  is  the  account  he 
gives,  of  that  commonwealth,  which  you,  perverting  the  whole  ftory,  go  about  to 
weigh  otherwife. 

1.  Inferring  that  the  people  were  guilty  of  thofe  mifcarnages,  which  it  is  plain 
proceeded  from  the  fenate,  and  were  reflified  by  the  people,  in  the  inftitution  of 

-that  curb  upon  the  fenate  (as  is  plainly  fliewn  by  Plutarch)  in  the  inftitution  of  the 
ephori. 

2.  You  infer  from  you  know  not  what,  that  the  fenate  had  a  negative  vote,  end 
■yet  confefs  that  the  people  had  no  right  to  debate.  Whereas  to  leave  words  or 
•canting,  (for  your  Greek,  as  you  ufe  it,  amounts  to  no  more)  and  come  as  I  laid  to 
,the  undeniable  teftimony  of  things  or  of  fenfej  if  the  popular  aflembly   had  no 

right  to  debate,  how  fhould  the  fenate  have  a  negative  }  or  if  the  popular  aflembly 
had  right  to  the   refult  only,  then  who   but  themfelves  could  have  tlie  negative  ? 

.Contra  rationem  nemo  fobrius,  contra  expcrientiam  nemo  fanus.  For  that  wliich  you 
alledge  out  of  Demofihencs,  as  that  he  calleth  the  fenate  of  Sparta  lords  of  the 
people,  it  can  (conlidering  the  nature  of  this  commonwealth,  which   Ifocrates  to 

•  the  Arecpagiles  affirms  to  be  popular)  be  no  otherwife  underftood,  than  as  they  who 
have  the  like  funftion,  I  mean  of  debating  and  pixpofing  unto  the  parliament  in 
Scotland,  are  called  lords  of  the  articles.  Lord  in  this  fenfe,  as  you  (in  great  letters 
fetting  a  mark  upon  your  ignorance,  and  not  interpreting  your  text)  would  imply, 
doth  not  i\^m^^  jovereign,  for  neidicr  are  the  lords  of  the  articles /ot-vr^Vw,  nor  doth 
Demofihaies  allirm  that  of  the  fenate  oi  Sparta.     But  where  the  propofers  are  few, 

,and  for  life,  as  in  Lacedemon,  and  as  the  greater  nobility  or  officers  in  Scotland,  they 
may  in  feme  fenfe  be  called  lords  of  the  people,  though  not  tliey,  but  the  people 
have  the  refult. 

To 
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To  conclude,  Mr.  Harrington  hath  long  fince  fhewed,  that  among  the  Greeks, 
the  words  oligarchy  and  democracy,  were  underftood  in  llich  manner,  that  where 
the  popular  aflembly  had  the  relult  only,  there  the  commonwealth  was  fometimes 
ca\kd  oligarchy,  efpecially  if  the  propofing  council  confifted  of  few,  and  for  life,  as 
in  Sparta ;  and  where  the  people  had  not  only  the  refult  but  debate  alfo,  that 
was  called  democracy,  as  in  Athens.  Hence  that  an  oligarchift  in  your  fenfe,  or 
one  that  hath  endeavoured  to  make  helots  and  Gibeonites,  or  fervants  of  fuch  as  are 
now  his  lords  and  mafters,  is  no  ideot,  there  is  no  confequence,  even  for  what  hath, 
happened  in  our  days,     ^lid  verba  audio,  cum  faSa  videam  ?  &c, 

March  6.  1659. 
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A  Comical  Discourse  in  Anfwer  to  Mr.  /F>WsBook,  intituled, 
Mo-na7'chy  ajjertedy  agai?ijl  Mr.  Harrington^  0  C  E  A  NA. 

By  J.  H.  ~ 

Ad  poptdum  phakras^  ego  te  intus  et  in  cute  novi. 


EPISTLE    to     the     READER. 

READER, 

Cr'  H  ET  fay  "coell,  that  a  man  who  hath  written  Jhould  not  trouble  himfelf  with  fucb 
as  write  againft  him  ;  but  let  the  world  hear  on  both  ears,  and  then  judge.  That 
this  in  time  would  do  well  enough  in  my  cafe,  I  make  as  little  doubt  as  another.  Never- 
thelefs,  where  through  filence  there  may  be  damage,  at  the  tenderefl  point  or  feafon,  1 
hold  my  f elf  obliged  forthwith  to  anfwer  the  prefent  book,  though  it  be  but  meer  raillery 
or  j  eft :  and  for  this  caufe,  if  I  alfo  be  meyry,  you  will  have  me  excufed.  Another  in- 
fiigation  or  fpur  to  this  laudable  adventure,  is,  that  as  gloves  which  have  lain  in  Spanifh 
Jhns  give  notice  of  themf elves  in  fair  affemblies,  fo  hath  fame  book  by  having  lain  in  fome 
man's  pocket.  For  order,  though  where  there  are  but  two  fpeakers,  I  pall  fcarce  obferve 
the  laws  of  a  play,  yet  the  beft  method  I  can  upon  this  occafion  fit  my  felf  withal,  will 
be  by  diflributing  my  difcoiirfe  into  aiJs  and  fcenes.  The  a5ts,  as  well  becaufe  I  have  not 
taken  my  degrees,  as  that  multitudes  of  univerfity  fcholars  {they  fay,  foberly  and  ferioufly ) 
profefs  themfelves  to  be  converted  by  Mr.  Wren,  fhall  not  be  dramatical,  but  univerjity 
a£is  :  and  to  thefe,  being  the  fcholars  flight  me  fcr  a  law-giver,  I  %vill  for  once  give  fuch 
lazvs,  as,  let  them  do  whet  they  can,  they  fhall  never  evade.  -The  fame  fhall  be  done  in 
fuch  manner,  as,  if  they  cannot  anfwer  nor  get  loofe  from  my  firft  a£l,  then  will  I  there- 
upon declare  my  felf  a  batchelor  of  arts  :  if  they  cannot  anfwer  or  get  loofe  from  my 
fccond  a£i,  then  will  I  be  undeniably  a  mafter  of  arts  :  the  third  fhall  make  me  in  like 
manner  a  batchelor  of  law ;  the  fourth,  a  doftor  of  law,  and  perhaps  of  divinity. 
For  without  confutation  by  divines  or  lawyers,  there  will  be  no  reafon  tvhy  my  exercifes 
are  not  fuffuiently  performed  ;  and  thefe  being  fufficiently  performed,  why  have  not  I  le- 
gitimately acquired  my  degrees  ?  then  in  the  latter  end,  I  will  do  fomething  to  go  out 
orator ;  and  in  the  lafl  place,  f}jaU  I  fland  to  be  poet  laureat.  But  you  mujl  think  that 
a  man  may  as  lawfuly  be  two  years,  if  be  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  about  bufinefs  of  fuch 
impcrtance,  as  Mr.  Wren  hath  been  about  lefs  matters.  Be  then  attentive :  for  the 
prefent  you  jkall  have  the  firfi  a£f ;  and  what  you  find  Mr.  Wren  or  me  to  be  in  this,  I 
here  engage  my  reputation,  that  the  refpeil  cbaralters  fJjall  be  made  good  throughout. 

But 
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But  noiJD  upon  occafion  of  thefe  a£ls,  I  warrant  you  we  Jhall  have  my  antagonifl  go 
pitifully  complaining  unto  Br.  Wilklns,  c/difingenuous  contumely  thrown  upon  the 
univerftty.  Goodnefs !  whet  is  an  univerftty,  at  leafi  one  where  they  can  call  fuch  a 
writer  as  Mr.  Wre.:  ingenious  ;  and  fuch  :rumpery  as  his  writings.,  fullfatisfaSlion  or 
convi£lion,  that  it  fhould  be  unlawful  for  any  man.,  though  but  a  ballad-finger.,  to  laugh 
fuch  a  white  mother  into  red  cheeks  ! 

March  20,   1656. 
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PROLOGUE 

In  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Wren\  PREFACE. 

.  ENTLE  Mr.  Wren.,  (fme  ira  ti  ohfequio)  without  pafTion  or  partiality,. 
■v_T  giv^  "^^  7°"^"  hand,  and  Ic  me  as  it  were  by  fome  familiar  and  unlludied  dif- 
courfe,  treat  with  you  upon  the  contents  of  that  fame  book  you  call  Monarchy 
ajerted,  and  fo  forth. 

Sir,  for  method,  I  fhall  take  thofe  places  which  are  moft  material,  in  the  order 
you  have  borrowed  for  them,  and  lb  beftowed  upon  them ;  omitting  none  that  is 
not  implied  in  the  anfwer  I  fhall  give  unto  thefe  :  you  Ihall  not  find  me  (kipping,  as 
you  do,  whole  pages  and  chapters.  And  whereas  you  (upon  my  taking  that  li- 
berty which  is  every  man's  right,  of  ufing  a  libel  without  a  name,  as  he  thinks  fit) 
have  appealed  in  the  conclufion  unto  my  lords,  the  provofts  of  Oceana.,  as  if  I 
had  given  you  ill  language ;  and  have  alfo  in  divers  and  fundry  places  of  your 
work°  as  it  were,  dared  my  mufe  ;  I  fh.^ll  .;t  leiliire  (it  may  be  within  two  years) 
add  a  piece  of  oratory,  addrefled  unto  the  faid  lords,  the  provofts  of  the  academy 
in  Oceajia,  and  fome  poems  not  abhorring  from  your  defires  or  provocations,  not- 
in  the  thunder-thumping  way  of  grandfire  t'irgil,  but  in  the  fugar'd  fpcech  of  mine 
uncle  Chaucer.  If  you  pleafe  by  the  way  to  take  a  lick  of  it,  1  Ihall  at  this  diftance 
from  the  Opera,  infert  the  prologue, 

tsignt  Chaucer  fio,  pc  fiau  tfic  (Bnglifl)  ferp, 
£)f  tViE  Ijigl)  rocU  Parnas  \i.iitft  t'-E  to^u'rs  ttoepf 
gouc  footcn  g£ib,  fo  Urn  31  ttuil  tljti0  far, 
iiDf  tourtcfp  tljE  pate  till  i  iC  unfpar, 
35ut  ftcrc  be  baUitt^  tti  t&e  tnap  I  troto, 
au  to  be  priiiUc  lifee  urtfiiii,  Si  fio. 
j^oitft  comctoi  broutj,  gm  pc  nobrm  cmcrccji 
S^t  mote  tfccp  l\Efpcu  out  tljat  ncrc  toei'e  m. 

Pray,  Sir,  ha'  me  commended  to  them  that  fay,  your  book  is  imanfvverable,  and 
let  them  know,  it  is  to  them  that  the  prologue  is  fpoken.     The  body  of  the  work 
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is  heroick  ;  the  title  thereof  bequeathed  by  famous  Selden,  runneth  thus :  The  wars 
of  the  makers  of  mcufe-traps  againfl  Inigo  Jones  \  and  it  beginneth  in  this  wife. 

3Lt!f  £piffrf  f0  Margery  Melpomene, 

€iut  ijoto  pc  fnoitrn  !  footb  it  been  farctic  i>ap 

fit  t|)ot6cr  ipionigftt  fit  in  sfep,  \\t  tiugifein, 

ii^ov  fl)ame  noto  butU'c  on  j  our  blooUreij  bugfein : 

£Uf  if  j'E  Iifee  pour  cafe,  f\Bect  labp  Meg, 

^f  toomanftooti,  IcnO  mc  pour  letbrtit  leg  t 

^nti  cin,  3!  lig  it  not  about  fq.uarc  taps 

•CJjnt  meet  in  feuggcr  for  to  maKc  moufctrapg, 

3nli  toagcn  to»u  ancnit  Inigo  Jones 

Chat  fiarprn,  lifee  Amphion,  till  fiugc  ffoncg 

;ani>  mfifecn  rife  in  tcto  of  fecrfon  people 

3Into  x\it  flnnnit,  anb  fit  on  ffceple. 

i?)ote  3  nc  tatfe  pc  mere  bp  tFic  fmall  fute 

WXytw  pe  mount  jpcgafusi  in  trimfon  bute» 

Look  you  there  now,  is  not  this  fair  ?  you  have  the  length  of  my  weapon.  More- 
over, I  have  manifefted  unto  you  the  whole  order  of  my  work.  Now  to  my 
tackling. 

Noble  Mr.  Wren,  you  have  declared  your  felf  to  be  of  an  affemhly  of  men  who 
are  known  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  of  the  moft  learned  ferfons  of  this  age  :  and 
fome  fufpedt  it  to  have  been  under  their  eye,  that  you  have  been  about  two  years  in 
anfwering  my  laft  book ;  an  enterprife  in  which  you  have  performed,  feeing  you 
liow  own  the  former,  your  fecond  adventure  in  like  chivalry  •,  yet  where  I  vouch 
Jrifotle,  Machiavel,  and  like  authors  for  the  undoubted  right,  which  a  private 
man  may  claim  in  treating  upon  the  politicks,  or  upon  the  nature  of  government, 
you  tell  me,  that  this  privilege  is  not  to  be  extended  unto  every  little  writer.  I, 
againft  whom  one  of  the  afembly,  known  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  of  the  moft 
learned  perfons  of  this  age.,  hath  written  twice,  and  been  fo  long  about  it,  a  little 
writer  !  Sir,  you  forgot  your  felf. 

Again,  the  teflimony  of  Mrtf;?'/fli;f/ throughout  his  works,  is,  that  he  intendeth 
not  cardefly  to  ftarc  fome  philofophical  opinion,  but  applieth  every  thing  home  and 
exprcfly  unto  Italy,  though  not  without  fome  defpair,  yet  with  the  ardour,  or,  if 
you  will  have  it  lb,  with  the  heat  and  paffion  belonging  unto  fo  noble  a  defign. 
V\^be:  efore  for  you  to  adoperate  this  teftimony  quite  contrary  to  the  truth  of  it,  as 
a  proof  that  my  way  of  writing  hath  no  affinity  with  this  author's,  is  fubornation  of  a 
witnefs. 

But,  good  Mr.  M^ren,  is  your  propofition  of  Gfr^z^K-horfe,  or,  which  is  all  one, 
W.  p.  ic-7.  of  a  mercenary  army  for  a  (landing  government,  fuch  as  profeffeth  to  have  any  fiction 
or  romance,  while  you  enter  not  into  defpc.ir  (as  you  fay)  of  living  to  enjoy  your  Jhare  of 
the  felicities  which  will  belong  unto  the  fubjeils  of  fuch  a  government,  or  adapted  to  the 
occafions  or  neceffities  of  a  particular  jun^ure?  is  it  fuch  as  in  fo  many  {a^ir  compliments 
wlierewitli  you  interv/eavc  me  nominally,  is  propofed  with  the  temper  and  moderation 
becoming  a  philofophical  opinion,  and  not  with  the  heat  and  pajfwn  belonging  to  a  defign  .<' 
was  my  "book  which  named  no  man,  a  libel  or  a  pafquin  ;  and  are  both  yours,  each 
page  whereof  is  endued  with  my  name,  mo^  ferious  trails,  and  true  bijlory  ?  alas, 
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that  ever  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  :  what  will  become  of  my  name, 
preferved  in  fuch  fugar'd  eloquence  to  future  ages  ?  but  notwithilanding  you  are  a 
great  hiftorian,  Mr.  PFren,  yet  as  concerning  Chriftopher  Columbus,  and  bccauie  you 
will  go  to  that,  as  concerning  Sebaftian  Gabato  likewife,  I  appeal  unto  my  lord  Hen.  Vir. 
Verulam,  whether  they  firft  framed  not  defigns  or  cards  before  they  found  out  their  Page  i88. 
difcoveries  ;  or  if  difcoveries  cannot  be  made  but  by  defign  or  chance,  what  need 
I  appeal  to  any  man  for  this,  feeing  it  is  known  that  they  made  their  previous  con- 
tracts with  princes,  before  they  undertook  their  adventures  .''  what  mean  you  then 
to  fay,  that  they  who  underjland  that  Chriftopher  Columbus  mujt  firft  have  been  at 
the  Indies,  before  he  could  make  a  card  to  teach  others  the  ivay  thither,  will  go  near  to 
fufpe£l  Mr.  Harrington's  abilities  in  modelling  a  commonwealth,  till  he  have  [pent  fame 
years  in  the  miniftry  offtate  ? 

Good  Sir,  befides  the  trick  you  put  upon  your  reader,  in  your  antecedent,  you 
are  quite  out  in  your  confequence.  For  how  many  years,  I  pray  you,  had  Ly- 
curgus,  or  Numa  Pompilius  fpent  in  the  miniftry  of  ftate  before  they  modelled  their 
governments  ?  or  what  modelling  of  government  hath  been  bequeathed  unco  the 
world,  by  all  the  minifters  of  ftate  in  France,  fmce  the  diflblution  of  the  three 
eftates,  the  ancient  model  of  that  government;  or  by  all  the  minifters  of  ftate  fince 
Henry  the  Seventh  in  England;  or  have  not  thefe  rather  been  the  ruin  of  the  Englifh 
model  ?  Mr.  Wren,  if  you  will  believe  me,  the  main,  nay  the  whole  ability  of  mo- 
delling a  commonwealth,  lyeth  in  two  things ;  the  one,  in  being  well  verfed  in 
ancient  prudence  -,  the  other,  in  being  difengaged  from  all  parties :  neither  of 
which  qualifications  is  common  with  minifters  of  ftate. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  French  taylors  ;  to  model  is  not  fo  eafy  a  thing  as  you  take  it 
for,  if  we  may  but  count  our  late  clianges  of  government :  when  the  king  lett  t!ie 
parliament,  and  the  two  houfes  governed  without  a  king,  there  was  one  change. 
When  the  peers  were  excluded,  and  the  commons  governed  without  king  and 
peers,  there  was  two  :  when  the  commons  were  excluded,  and  the  general  go- 
verned alone,  there  were  three  :  when  the  general  governed  with  a  convention  of 
his  own  making,  there  were  four  :  when  by  the  major-generals,  there  were  five  : 
when  the  protedor  governed  by  the  inftrument,  there  were  fix  :  when  he  governed 
by  the  petition  and  advice,  there  were  feven ;  the  prefent  ftiould  be  the  eighth  : 
nor  hitherto  hath  there  been  any  model  at  all,  or  any  fuch  as  the  makers  thtm- 
felves  have  approved  of.  I  hope  I  give  no  offence  ;  for  I  fay  but  as  they  lay  :  but 
you  are  fuch  a  man,  you  can  fticw  me  no  body  foigood  at  modelling  as  I,  except  it 
be  your  felf ;  who  I  am  fure  have  had  as  little  mfniftry ;  and  yet  the  next  dung-hiil, 
which  is  your  own  fWeet  book,  you  think  fitteft  to  be  my  magazine.  Why  feeing 
you  will  have  it  fo,  come  your  ways. 
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POLITICASTER. 

ACT      I. 

Scene  I.     In  Anftver  to  Chap.  I. 
Whether  Prudence  be  ivell  diftingtiiJJjed  into  ancient  and  modern, 

FO  U  G  H  !  this  fame  mixen  in  the  ftirring,  is  like  pepper  in  the  nofe  ;  but  he 
iaith  it  is  hellebore  for  to  purge  heads. 

Now  as  concerning  purging  of  heads,  Mr.  IVren,  there  feemeth  already  to  peep 
out  a  queftion.  Do  your  univerfitics  (gentle  Sir)  derive  their  learning  from  Nimrody 
from  the  Ivings  of  Cbhia,  from  the  monarchies  ?  (to  be  equally  with  Macedcn,  I 
doubt,  as  to  this  point,  pajfed  over  in  wife  fdence  )  Are  they  defcended  (do  you 
underftand  me  ?)  from  the  times  in  Greece  called  by  Thucydides,  The  imbecillity  of 
ancient  times ;  from  thofe  in  Rome,  called  by  Floras,  The  childhood  of  that  govern- 
ment ?  or  fpeak  out,  is  tlieir  whole  ftock  of  learning,  without  which  they  had  not 
had  any  kind  of  thing  whereupon  to  fet  up,  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Roman  commonwealths  ?  if  fo,  Mr.  Wren,  whether  I  pray  you  call  you 
not  now  that  ftock  of  learning  ancient  learning,  albeit  they  could  not  call  it  fo  then  ? 
and  if  politicians  have  no  other  pedigree  of  prudence,  than  the  fame  that  you  have 
of  learning,  v/hy  is  not  that  prudence,  which  they  have  received  in  the  like  manner, 
ancient  prudence,  albeit  thofe  commonwealths  could  not  call  it  fo  then  ? 

To  fhift  thefe  things  which  are  thus  plain,  you  are  in  this  chapter  a  wonderful 
artificer;  yet  cometh  all  but  to  this,  that  neither  Thucydides  nor  i-Yoraj  divide  pru- 
dence into  ancient  and  modern.  Why,  Mr.  Wren,  neither  did  the  common- 
wealths mentioned  divide  learning  into  ancient  and  modern.  This  diftinftion 
belongs  unto  latter  times,  in  regard  of  Ibme  modern  learning  that  is  of  latter  in- 
vention. So,  Mr.  Wren,  in  regard  of  fome  modern  prudence,  which  firft  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  namely,  government  by  king,  lords  and  commons  :  and  fecondly, 
how  it  came  in,  namely,  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  I  call  the  prudence  (do  you 
mafk.'')of  thoie  ancient  commonwealths,  ancient  p-iidence ;  and  the  prudence  re- 
maining unto  us  from  thefe  Goths  and  Vandals,  modern  prudence.  What  could  you 
defire  more  ?  na.)',  and  this  is  according  unto  the  plain  fenfe  of  Janotti  too :  for, 
faith  he,  as  to  his  two  limits  or  periods  of  time,  of  the  former,  or  that  wherein  Komo. 
laas  oppofed  by  the  arms  o/Cjefar,  came  the  fecond,  or  that  ivhcn  Italy  was  overrun  by 
the  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals  «;;<-/ Lombards  ;  and  of  the  fecond  came  all  that  alteration, 
which  hath  given  unto  the  world  the  face  in  which  we  now  fee  it,  t}nd  utterly  loft  it  that 
face  which  it  had  in  the  tiim  cf  the  Romans.  Wherein  relation  unto  the  two  go- 
vernments (the  one  popular,  which  was  the  more  ancient-,  and  the  other  by  king, 
lords  and  commons,  v,hich  is  the  more  modern)  is  fo  plain,  that  you  are  put  unto 
a  fliift,  who  can  fay  no  more  than  that  I  make  Janotti  author  of  the  divifion  of 
prudence  into  ancient  and  modern.  How  dare  you  for  your  reputation  do  thus, 
Mr.  Wren?  while  firft  by  your  own  acknowledgment  I  infer  this  divifion  from  more 
ancient  authors,  as  Thucydides  and  Florus :  and  fecondly,  my  words  relating  unto 
Janctti  do  no  where  from  him  derive  the  divifion  of  prudence  into  ancient  and 
modern,  as  to  thofe  terms,  upon  v/hich  runneth  your  equivocation  ;  but  fortify 
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this  divifion  of  my  own,  by  the  two  periods  of  time  by  him  obferved,  an.l  that  are 
of  like  fenfe  with  thefe  terms. 

But,  Mr.  JVren,  there  was  never  the  like  of  you  !  whereas  the  queftion  by  me 
propolcd,  was,  whether  prudence  be  not  rightly  divided  into  ancient  and  modern, 
you  have  conveyed  it  into  a  queftion,  whether  monarchy  be  not  a  more  ancient 
government  than  a  commonwealth  ?    this  have  I  hitherto  not  difputed,  as  that 
which  concerneth  not  the  prefent  controverfy.     But  feeing  it  may  be  for  your  I'er- 
vice,  I  do  flatly  deny  that  monarchy  is  the  more  ancient  government ;   not  that  Mr.   Dec^r.  poilt. 
Hobbs  holdeth  democracy  to  be  of  all  governments  the  firft  in  order  of  time ;  but 
firft:,   becaufe  upon  the  place  where  it  is  faid,  that  Nimrod  was  a  mighty  hunter  before   Gen.  x.  s. 
the  Lord,  it  is  refolved  by  divines  that  Nimrcd  was  the  firft  monarch.     Now,  Sir, 
Nimrod  began  his  reign  about  the  one  thoufand  eight  hundredth  year  of  the  world  : 
whence  I  conclude  thus  :  either  the   world  had  no  government  till  Niinrcd,  or  a 
commonwealth  may  be  above  a  thoufand  years  elder  than  monarchy  :  nay,  unlefs 
you  can  find  fome  government  that  was  neither  a  commonwealth  nor  a   monarchy, 
muft  have  been  no  lefs.     I  know  what  you  will  fay.  That  the  government  till 
Nimrod  was  by  fathers  of  families.     Why  fo,  I  hope,  you  will  yield  it  v/as  after- 
wards, at  leaft  in  the  line  of  Shem.     Now  let  us  compute  from  Noah,  and  confider 
in  the  pofterity  of  Shem,  what  judgment  may  be  made  of  the  government  by  fathers 
of  families ;  or  whether  this  were  indeed,  as  divines  affirm,  monarchical,  or  may 
not  much  rather  be  efteemed  popular. 

A'ofl/^  had  three  fons,  Shem,  Ham  zndjaphet  %  of  Shem,  by  Jrphaxad  and  othevs.   Gen.  xi. 
defcended  Reu;   of  Reu,    Serug;   of  Seriig,  Nahor ;  of  Nahor,  Terah;  of  Terah, 
Abram;  oi  Abram,  Ifaac ;  of  IJaac,  Jacob;  and  oi  Jacob  defcended  the  common- 
wealth of  Ifrael.     So  much  for  the  elder  brother,  which  was  Shem.     Nov,',  Sir,  for 
the  fecond  ion  of  Noah,  that  is  Ham  :  of  Ham  defcended  CuJIi,  and  of  Cu/h,  Nim-  Gen.  x. 
rod:  by  which,  plain  it  is  at  the  firft  fight,  that  the  commonwealth,  as  to  pre- 
cedence in  dignity,  is  of  the  elder  houle  ;  and  as  to  precedence  in  time,  unlefs  you 
can  fliew  the  defcendants  of  Shem  to  have  been  under  monarchy,  muft  alfo  have 
been  the  more  ancient  government,  that  is,  if  government  by  fathers  of  families 
were  popular.     Now  as  to  this,  it  is  a  tradition  with  the  Rabbins,  that  there  were  ^emara  Ba- 
feven  precepts  delivered  to  the  children  of  Nozh  :    i.  Concerning  Judicatories  :  2.  Con-  s^mhedrun."  ' 
cerning  hlafphemy :  ^.' Concerning perverfe  worfhip  :  4.  Concerning  uncovering  of  naked- 
tiefs :  5.  Concerning  the  fJsedding  of  man^s  blood  :  6.  Concerning  rapine  or  theft :   "j.  Con- 
cerning eating  of  things  jlrangled,  or  of  a  member  torn  from  a  living  creature.     This 
tradition  throughout  tae  Jewifh  government  is  undoubted  :  for  to  fuch  as  held  thefe 
precepts,  and  no  more,  they  gave  not  only,  as  I  may  fay,  toleration,  but  allowed 
them  to  come  lo  near  unto  the  temple  as  the  gates,  and  called  them  profdytes  of  the 
gates.     Nor  do  I  think  the  proof  in  Scripture  of  thefe  precepts,  though  not  fet 
down  together,  to  be  obfcure  :  as  v/here  it  is  laid.  None  of  you  fhall  approach  to  any  i,^^\x,  xv/;;. 

that  is  near  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  na'iednefs  : for  in  all  thefe  the  nations  (that  6. 

is,  the  Canaanites)  are  defiled,  which  I  cafl  out  before  you. _    The  Canaanitcs  v/ere  24, 

defcended  from  Ham  ;  and  that  in  thefe  words  it  muft  be  implied  that  they  had 
violated  the  foregomg  precepts,  is  in  my  judgment  evident,  feeing  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  of  nature  why  a  man  might  not  approach  in  this  manner  unto  one  that  is 
near  of  kin  to  him. 

Again,  that  tv/o  other  of  thefe  precepts  were  given  by  God  unto  Noah,  the 
Scripture  is  plain,  v/here  he  faith,  Flejh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  Gen.  ix» 
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thereof,  fiall you  not  eat.  Jnd  whofo  Jheddetb  man's  Mood,  by  man  Jhall  his  blood  be 
Ped.  Whence  it  muft  foUov/,  that  either  fathers  of  families  were  not  fubjedt  unto 
this  law,  which  becaufe  it  is  given  generally  and  without  any  exception,  were  ab- 
furd  to  think  ;  or  elfe  that  during  patriarchal  government,  they  fubjefted  them- 
frlves  unto  fome  common  judic:itories,  accordmg  unto  the  fiift  of  the  leven  pre- 
cepts. Of  which  fa.it\\  Maimonides,  By  this  the  Jons  of  Noah  conftituted  judges  in 
every  city,  to  judge  of  the  other  fix  precepts,  and  to  govern  the  people  ;  and  the  Gemara 
Babylonia/a//^,  That  this  was  done  after  the  manner  that  Mofes  commanded  Judges  to 
be  fet  in  the  gates  throughout  the  tribes.  By  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Mofes,  the  like 
fhould  have  been  the  cuftom  of  the  Midianites,  who,  (as  alfo  the  Gibeonites,  de- 
lcei".ded  of  the  fame  line  with  the  monarchy  o{  Niinr  d,  and  for  ought  p.rhaps  to  the 
contrary,  of  as  ancient  ftanding)  were  a  commonwealth.  Bat  above  all,  it  fliould 
fcem  by  fome  of  the  Rabbins,  that  there  was  a  confiftory  or  fenate  inftituted  by 
Shem,  which  was  of  ufe  with  his  pofterity.  Now  if  patriarchal  government  was 
exerci'ed  by  or  under  the  common  ligament  of  a  fenate  or  confiftory,  then  was  the 
govern^-cnt  of  the  patriarchs  of  a  popular  nature,  or  a  commonwealth;  at  leall 
thefe,  Mr.  IVren  muft  be  difproved  by  them,  who  will  have  monarchy  out  of  all 
controverfy  to  be  the  more  ancient  government. 

Good  Sir,  1  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  think  that  this  fame  way  (do  you  fee  .'')  of 
W.  preface,  difputation  hath  any  predeceflbr.  What  do  you  tell  me  then,  that  you  have  can fe 
to  think  by  the  laji  or  any  book  of  mine,  that  my  fiores  of  reafon  and  arguments  are 
brought  very  low  ?  you  fee  already  that  it  is  far  otherwife.  Tell  not  me  in  this 
2-)h.ce,  that  Doderus  is  as  good  a  book  as  the  bible ;  nor  let  divines  (for  a  thing 
that  I  know)  run  here  as  they  do  from  the  Scripture  unto  Heathen  authors.  It  is 
confeft  that  Diodorus  Siculus,  Ariflotle,  Cicero,  Saluft  and  Trogus  fay.  That  in  the 
btginri'ng  o{  things  and  of  nations,  the  power  was  in  monarchs.  But  then  the  Heathen 
ftories  know  nothing  beyond  Nimrod,  or  his  fuccefibr  Belus  ;  which  is  no  excufe  to 
you,  while  the  Scripture  is  fo  much  a  more  ancient  record  ;  much  lefs  to  divines, 
at  leaft  fuch  of  them  as  preach  againft  the  fquaring  of  government  according  to  the 
rule  of  Heathen  authors.  Mr.  iVreji,  (to  be  plain)  there  are  of  thefe  that  have  a 
flranpe  kind  of  frowardnefs  :  if  a  commonwealth  be  defcribed  out  of  Heathen 
authors,  they  will  undertake  to  prove  that  of  Ifrael  to  have  been  a  government  of 
king,  lords  and  commons.  And  if  a  commonwealth  be  -out  of  this  of  Ifrael 
defcribed  unanfwerably  otherwife,  then  they  run  to  Ariftotle,  Trogus,  and  the  reft 
of  the  Heathens,  for  the  antiquity  of  monarchy.  When  none  of  this  will  do,  they 
fall  flatly  upon  conjuring  the  people  to  take  heed,  how  they  hearken  unto  men  of 
\\it,  reaibn,  or' learning,  and  not  in  any  wife  to  be  led  but  by  grace,  and  fuch 
grace  only  as  is  without  any  mixture  of  wit,  reafon,  or  learning.  Mr.  Wren,  I 
defire  them  but  to  tell  us  once,  what  they  mean  by  fuch  grace  as  is  without  any 
mixture  of  wit,  reafon,  or  learning;  and  you  in  the  mean  time  to  confider,  that 
Heathen  authors,  though  they  give  mon;irchy  the  precedence  in  time,  are  very  far 
from  giving  it  the  van  in  prudence.  Nay,  for  this  matter  you  will  find  them  fo 
PI.  lib.  :.  much  of  one  mind,  that  we  need  hear  no  more  of  them  than  ArifiotL\  who  divides 
cap.  fo,  1 1,  iuonarchy  into  two  kinds  ;  the  one  v/hereof  he  calleth  barbarous,  and  in  this  he  relates 
to  your  Nimrod,  or  your  Eaftern  monarcli'; ;  the  other  hercick,  in  which  he  relates 
exprefiy  to  principality  in  a  commonwealth,  and  namely,  that  of  t'  e  Lacedemonian 
kin.gs.  Say  you  then,  to  which  giveth  he  the  van  in  dignity  •,  to  the  heroick,  or 
to  the  barbarous  prudence  ?  but  ic  is  no  matter,  ftrike  up  and  let  us  have  the  rcdo' 
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montado,  which  it  pleafeth  you  fhall  be  of  or  belong  unto  the  prefent  fcene  :  this 
(fay  you,  for  you  may  as  well  fay  it  of  this  as  of  any  thing  elfe)  approaches  very  near 
unto  ravings  and  gives  me  caufe  to  fufpcH  I  have  taken  a  wrong  courfe  of  curing  Mr. 
"H.a.xnngton' s  political  diftenipers.  For  whereas  I  think  to  do  it  by  giving  him  more  light., 
knowing  men  (and  known  to  be  of  the  learnedefl  in  this  age)  are  of  opinion.,  that  I  ought 
io  havejhut  up  the  windows,  and  fo  forth.     Now  very  paffing  good  indeed-lavv  ! 


Scene  II.     In  Anfwer  to  Chap.  II. 

Whether  a  Commowwealth  he  rightly  defined  to  be  a  Government  of  Laivs 
and  not  of  Men^  and  a  Monarchy  to  be  the  Government  of  fome  Man  or 
feiv  Men,  and  not  of  La%us, 

TH  E  readied  way,  Mr.  tVren,  of  difpatch  with  the  prefent  queftion,  will  be 
to  fhew  how  far  you  and  I  are  at  length  agreed  ;  and  we  are  agreed,  that  law 
proceeds  from  the  will  of  man,  whether  a  monarch  or  a  people  \  that  this  will  muji  have 
a  mover ;  and  that  this  mover  is  interejt. 

Now,  Sir,  the  intereft  of  the  people  is  one  thing  j  it  is  the  publick  intereft  •,  and 
where  the  publick  intereft  governeth,  it  is  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men. 
The  intereft  of  a  king  or  of  a  party,  is  another  thing ;  it  is  a  private  intereft ;  and 
where  private  intereft  governeth,  it  is  a  government  of  men,  and  not  of  laws. 
What  ails  ye  !  if  in  England  there  have  ever  been  any  fuch  thing  as  a  government 
of  laws,  was  it  not  magna  charta?  well,  and  have  not  our  kings  broken  magna 
charta  fome  thirty  times  ?  I  befeech  you,  Sir,  did  the  law  govern  when  the  law  was 
broken  ?  or  was  that  a  government  of  men  ?  on  the  other  fide,  hath  not  magna 
charta  been  as  often  repaired  by  the  people  ?  and  the  law  being  fo  reftored,  was  it 
not  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men  ?  I  think  you  are  wild  !  why  have  our 
kings  in  fo  many  ftatutes  or  oaths  engaged  themfelves  to  govern  by  law,  if  there 
were  not  in  kings  a  capacity  of  governing  otherwife  ?  and  if  fo,  then  by  every  one 
of  thofe  oaths  or  ftatutes  it  is  agreed  both  by  king  and  people  that  there  is  a  govern- 
ment by  laws,  and  a  government  by  men.  Why  goodnefs,  Mr.  IVren !  is  there 
not  a  government  of  men,  and  a  government  of  laws  ?  where  do  you  dwell !  fucli 
as  have  laid  people  in  lavender  for  the  late  great  man  and  his  government,  it  is 
now  thought  will  be  left  unto  the  law  and  her  government.  Come,  come ;  divines 
and  lawyers  are  indeed  good  men  to  help  a  prince  at  a  dead  lift ;  but  they  are  known 
well  enough  :  for  they  will  no  fooner  have  fet  him  up,  than  if  he  do  not  govern 
by  their  laws,  they  will  be  throwing  fticks  at  him.  But  do  you  hear  ?  if  a  prince 
would  be  intirely  freed  of  fuch  danger,  let  him  get  a  parliamient  of  mathematicians. 

What  miracles  hath  Mr.  Hobbes  done  in  this  kind !  and  how  many  more  are 
there  will  make  you  a  king  by  geometry  ?  but  I  fhall  at  this  time  content  myfelt. 
Sir,  to  let  them  pafs,  and  confider  only  your  grand  mathematical  demonftracion, 
with  the  nooks,  crooks,  angles  and  appertenances  of  the  fame.  You  gentlemen  cf 
lower  forms,  be  attentive ;  it  hath  pall  the  trial  and  teft  of  the  dodor's  academy, 
confiftino;  of  men  known  to  be  of  the  learnedeft  of  this  age  :  and  the  manner  theie- 
of  is  as  foUoweth  : 
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'to  be  plain  (and  rouzing)  ;/  the  declared  will  of  the  fupr erne  power  he  confidered  as 
the  immediate  caufe  of  government,  then  a  monarchy  is  as  much  as  a  commonwealth,  an 
empire  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  If  we  look  farther  back,  and  conjider  the  perfon  whofe 
will  is  received  as  law,  a  commonwealth  is,  as  much  as  a  monarchy,  an  empire  of  men, 
and  not  of  laws. 

(Here,  Sir,  is  your  caft  for  the  game  :  now,  Sir,  for  your  fhout.) 
TH  IS  is  fo  manifefl,  and  yet  Mr.  Harrington  yo /rw/y  refolved  not  to  underfland  it, 
that  confidering  his  temper,  I  mufi  needs  applaud  his  refolution  of  having  -nothing  to  do 
with  the  mathematicks  ;  for  half  this  obflinacy  would  be  enough  to  keep  him  from  appre- 
hending, that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

Mr.  PTren,  you  fpit  crooked  pins;  you  fliould  be  exorcifed.  For  pray  now 
hear  me,  did  you  ever  fee  'em  choofe  knights  of  the  fhire  ?  Thofe  fame  peo]-)le, 
the  highflooone,  as  you  call  them,  expedt  not,  I  conceive,  that  angels  Ihould  come 
down  there  to  ride  upon  their  fhoulders  :  nor,  I  doubt  if  the  truth  were  known, 
do  they  greatly  care  for  faints  •,  they  are  mofi:  for  men  that  drink  well,  or  at  leaft 
for  fuch  as  eat  good  meat  in  their  houfes.  Nor  have  I  found  by  my  reading,  that 
thofe  fame  highfhoone  have  at  any  time  fet  the  worthy  gentleman  on  foot,  and  taken 
his  horfe  upon  their  backs :  by  which  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  do  not  conceive  their 
laws  to  be  made  by  any  thing  above  the  nature  of  man,  as  angels  •,  or  below  the 
nature  of  man,  as  horfes.  Now,  Sir,  all  you  have  proved  by  your  wonderful 
mathematicks,  is,  that  laws  are  neither  made  by  angels  nor  by  horfes,  but  by 
men  ;  therefore  the  high  fhoone  are  as  good  mathematicians  as  your  felf.  The  voice 
of  the  people  is  as  much  the  voice  of  men,  as  the  voice  of  a  prince  is  the  voice  of  a 
man ;  and  yet  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God,  which  the  voice  of  a 
prince  is  not,  no  not  as  to  law-giving,  the  voice  of  the  prince  who  was  a  man  after 

I  ChroD.  xiii.  God's  own  heart:  for  thus  Z)i?wi  propofeth  unto  the  congregation  o?  Ifrael :  If  it 

feem  good  unto  you,  and  that  it  be  of  the  Lord  our  God let  us  bring  the  ark  to  us. 

David,  in  matter  of  law-giving,  maketh  not  himfelf,  but  the  people  judge  of  what 
was  of  God ;  and  the  government  of  laws,  faith  Arifiotle,  is  the  government  of 
God. 

Mr,  Wren,  v^txt  you  contented  to  be  no  wifer  than  'Titus  Liviiis,  (who  in  pafling 
from  the  government  of  the  Roman  kings  unto  that  of  the  commonwealth,  hath 

L!t.  li.  2,  this  tranfition  -,  /  ccme  now  unto  the  empire  of  laws  more  powerful  than  that  of  men) 
Jbme  who  conceive  the  laid  Titus  to  have  done  pafling  well,  would  think  you  the 
better  politician,  for  not  taking  the  upper  hand  of  him.  You  will  not  find  thjt 
Augujlus  Ca'far,  in  whole  time  this  author  wrote,  did  fet  any  Mr.  Wren  upon  him  -, 
which  is  a  fnrewd  fui'picion  th^t  princes  in  that  age  either  wanted  fuch  a  wit  as  you 
are,  or  would  fcarce  have  thanked  you  for  your  fubtil  argument,  fomewhat  too 
mercurial  to  ftay  even  in  your  own  head.     For  do  not  you  yourfelf  fay  in  another 

W.  p.  171.  place,  that  a  commcnzvealth  having  no  eyes  of  her  own,  (as  if  this  of  all  other  were 
a  mark  of  blindnefs)  is  forced  to  refign  her  felf  to  the  conduB  of  laivs  ?  What  imply 
you  in  this,  lefs  than  that  a  monarch  is  not  forced  to  refign  himfelf  unto  the  con- 
duct of  laws  ?  Or  wjiat  lefs  can  follow  from  this  confeflion  of  your  own,  than  that 
a  commonwealth  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that  a  monarchy 
is  a  government  of  a  man,  or  fome  few  men,  and  not  of  laws  ?    Nay,  Mr.  IVren^ 

W.  p.  172.  nor  is  it  once  that  your  mind  mifgives  you  -,  for  foon  after  you  are  at  it  again,  in 
fhewing  what  you  fancy  bcfals  a  commonwealth  as  foe  is  a  government  of  laws. 

But 
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But  tiotv,  for  joy,  let  me  my  cap  up  throw  ; 
For  one  thing  I  have  /aid,  is  fejife,  I  trow. 

Sir,  for  this  rhime  I  have  fome  reafon  -,  feeing  in  a  monarchy,  that  the  laws 
being  made  according  to  the  intereft  of  one  man  or  a  few  men,  mull:  needs  be  more 
private  and  partial,  than  fuits  with  tlie  nature  of  juftice-,  and  in  a  commonwealth, 
that  laws  being  made  by  the  whole  people,  mull  come  up  to  the  publick  interell, 
which  is  common  right  and  juftice ;  are  propofitions,  which  Mr.  PVren  can  confefs 
to  have  indeed  fome  fenfe  in  them.  But  this  millc,  alas  !  is  kick'd  down  again,  while 
you  add,  that  they  have  not  any  more  truth  than  thofe  other  which  wanted  fenfe.  Now 
this  is  a  fad  cafe ;  yet  fuch,  as  you  fay,  will  be  apparent,  if  we  examine  the  different 
tempers  of  a  fingle  perfon,  and  a  multitude  ailing  laivs. 

Are  we  no  farther  yet?  I  verily  believed  that  the  different  temper  of  a  fingle 
peribn,  and  of  a  popular  aflembly,  had  been  long  fmce  confidered  in  the  propofi- 
tions  already  granted,  in  as  much  as  the  fingle  peribn  is  tempered  by  a  private,  tlie 
multitude  by  the  pubhck  intereft  :  which  were  heretofore  by  yourfelf  acknov/ledged 
to  be  the  firft  movers  of  will,  and  fo  the  efficient  caufes  of  law.  If  your  mathe- 
maticks,  or  what  ftiall  I  call  them  ?  would  but  hold  to  any  thing,  we  might  have 
fome  end.  But  for  the  difcovery  of  thefe  different  tempers^  you  forget  all  that  is 
paft,  and  begin  a-new  in  this  manner. 

When  a  monarch  a£ls  the  legiflator's  part,  he  ought  to  be  fo  far  from  partiality,  or 
refpeiling  his  own  private  intereji,  that  he  is  then  chiefy  to  direfl  his  thoughts  to  the 
common  good,  and  take  the  largejl  profpe£l  of  publick  utility,  in  which  his  own  is  fo 
eminently  included. 

This  propofition  then  of  yours  is  oppofed  to  mine,  or  thole  in  which  you  fay 
there  is  fome  fenfe,  but  no  truth  :  fo  in  this,  both  the  fenfe  and  the  truth  Ihould 
be  apparent.  But,  IVIr.  Wren,  if  I  Ibould  fay,  that  the  father  of  a  family,  in  giving 
rules  to  the  fame,  ought  to  be  fo  far  from  refpefting  his  private  intereft,  or  the 
regard  of  keeping  his  whole  eftate  and  command  unto  himfeif,  and  holding  the 
fervants  that  live  upon  him,  fhort,  or  in  neccffity  to  obey  him,  and  work  for  him, 
that  he  were  to  take  a  larger,  nay,  the  largeft  profpeft  of  what  is  the  publick  utility 
of  the  men  that  ferve  him,  which  is  to  attain  unto  means  v/hereby  to  live  of  them- 
felves  :  fhould  I  fay  that  a  father  of  a  family  would  find  the  common  and  natural 
intereft  of  his  fervants,  which  is  to  be  free,  that  wherein  his  own  intereft,  which 
is  to  have  fervants,  is  eminently  included  \  I  am  confident  you  would  neither  allow 
this  aflertion  to  be  truth  or  fenfe.  The  like  I  fay  to  your  monarchy,  whether  it 
be  by  a  fingle  peribn,  or  by  a  nobility.  A  monarchy  not  keeping  tlie  people  in 
fcrvitude,  is  no  monarchy  ;  therefore  either  fervitude  muft  be  the  intereil  of  the 
people,  or  the  intereft  of  the  people  is  not  that,  to  which  a  monarch  ought  chiefly 
to  dfrecft  his  thoughts.  Yet  can  you  not  believe  that  there  are  many  examples  to  be 
produced  of  princes,  who  in  enaHing  laws  have  confidered  their  own  private  perfonal 
intereji?  You  are  coftive  of  belief,  Mr  Wren:  confider  xht  Turkifh  nnd  Eafiem 
monarchies,  and  Ihew  me  any  one  of  their  laws  from  any  other  principle.  It  is 
true,  in  monarchies  by  a  nobility,  or  by  parliaments,  princes  have  not  in  enafring 
laws  been  able  to  make  fo  thorough  work  :  for  which  caufe,  left  laws  lb  enafleJ 
ihould  give  check  unto  this  private  intereft  fo  elTential  to  monarchy,  they  have  ftill 
bicn.  breaking  them.     But  neither  can  you  believe  that  laws  have  been  broken  by 
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any  prince,  feeing  that  in  buying  aud  felling,  and  other  private  contrails,  princes  are 
content  to  tie  themfelves  up  to  the  fame  rules  which  they  prefer ibe  to  ethers.  Rare  !  A 
king  that  plays  fair  at  piquet,  can  never  break  Magna  Charta.  C^efar  paid  no  lefs 
for  an  horfe  than  another  man  ;  therefore  C<efar'%  monarchy  was  a  lawful  purchafe. 
O  !  but  fiich  laws,  as  upon  that  occafion  were  made  by  defar,  were  neceffary  to  at- 
taining the  ends  of  government.  Good  !  and  fo  that  which  is  neceffary  unto  a  private 
intereft,  or  a  fingle  perfon,  towards  the  attaining  unto  the  ends  of  government,  the 
fame  cometh  up  to  the  publick  intereft,  which  is  common  right  and  juftice.  Is 
this  difputing,  Mr.  Wren,  or  is  it  fidling  ?  Yet  again  :  A  prince  breaketh  not  the 
law,  but  for  the  publick  tranquillity.  Wonderful !  not  the  tinkers  that  fight,  but 
the  conftable  breaks  the  peace.  That  the  poffe  comitatus  is  according  unto  the 
laws ;  or  that  there  is  a  war  in  the  law  for  the  maintenance  of  the  publick  peace,  I 
iiave  heard  •,  but  that  the  publick  peace  is  in  any  cafe,  by  the  breach  of  the  publick 
peace,  whereof  the  laws  only  are  the  bond,  to  be  defended,  in  good  earneft  I  have 
not  formerly  heard.  Yet  take  heed,  I  pray.  On  this  fide  of  yours,  there  muft  be 
no  fond  imagination :  but  on  the  other  fide,  fay  you,  there  can  be  no  fonder  imagina- 
tion, than  to  think  that  (in  the  republick  oi  Ifrael  framed  by  God  or  Mofes,  in  the 
four  hundred  thoufand  that  judged  5^»/'<z»2/«,  in  all,  in  any  of  the  commonwealths) 
or  when  any  multitude  is  affsmbled  to  ena£f  laws,  it  is  neceffary  their  refolutions  (though 
thole  of  a  fingle  perfon  mufl:)  fjjould  be  confonant  to  publick  jujiice.  I  have  a  weary 
life  with  you,  Mr.  PFren,  and  with  fuch  of  your  admirers,  as  if  at  their  pleafure  I 
pick  not  ffcraws,  can  foberly  and  ferioufly  refolve  you  to  be  conqueror  of  Mr.  Har- 
rington-, what  is  that .''  nay,  o^  Mofes,  oi  Solon,  a.nd  Lyciirgus.  The  ftraw  that  is 
your  firft  lance  in  tliis  encounter,  is,  that  a  great  part  of  this  multitude  {fo  you  will 
have  it  called,  though  politicians  underftand  not  a  people  under  orders  by  the 
word  multitude,  but  the  contrary)  will  not,  for  want  of  capacity,  comprehend  what 
this  juftice  and  intereft  is. 

Sir,  if  a  man  know  not  what  is  his  own  intereft,  who  fhould  know  it  .^  And  that 
which  is  tlie  intereft  of  the  moft  particular  men,  the  fame,  being  fummed  up  in  the 
common  vote,  is  the  publicly  intereft.  O!  but  the  abler  fort  will  prefently  be  di- 
vided into  f anions  and  jwilIos  ;  and  under  pretence  of  publick  inter cfl,  will  profecute 
their  own  defigns.. 

But,  good  Sir,  if  thefe  abler  fort  aft  as  a  council  under  a  fingle  perfon,  what 
fhould  hinder  them  from  doing  the  like,  except  they  debate  only,  and  propofe 
unto  the  prince,  who  only  may  refolve  ?  Wherefore,  if  in  popular  government  the 
fenate  or  council  of  the  people  have  no  more  than  the  debate,  and  the  refult  rem.ain 
wholly  unto  a  popular  council  having  no  power  to  debate;  how  can  the  abler  fort 
any  more  divide  into  junftos  or  faftions  under  popular  government,  than  under 
monarchical .''  Speak  your  confcience ;  the  intereft  of  the  people  being  as  you  fay, 
t\\2t  juftice  be  impartially  adminiftred,  and  every  man  preferred  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own;  whether  think  you  the  more  probable  way  unto  this  end,  that  a  counctl,  or 
the  abler  fort,  propofe,  and  a  fingle  intereft,  that  is,  a  fingle  perfon,  refolve ;  or 
that  the  abler  fort  propofe,  and  the  common  intereft,  that  is,  the  whole  people, 
have  the  refult  ?  O  !  but  take  heed  ;  for  //  is  to  be  remembred,  that  the  greeteft 
part  of  laws  concerns  fuch  matters  as  are  the  continual  cccafton  of  controverfy  between 
the  people  of  a  nation,  fuch  as  regard  regulation  of  trade,  privileges  of  corporations,  dec. 
SwecL  Mr.  IVren!  are  there  more  corporations  in  England,  than  diftinft  fovereignr 
ties  in  the  United  Provinces  ?    Have  thofe  people  no  trade  in  comparifon  of  ours  ? 

Or 
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Or  what  quarrels  have  they  about  it  ?  Perfuade  them  to  have  a  king;  and  to  this 
end  be  fure  you  tell  them,  that  if  we  had  not  had  kings  in  England,  there  had  cer- 
tainly, inllead  of  the  barons  wars,  been  wars  between  the  tanners  and  clothiers  ; 
and  inftead  of  thofe  of  Tork  and  Lancafter,  others  between  the  fhoemakers  and  the 
hofiers.  Say,  if  you  have  any  ingenviity,  do  you  not  make  me  pick  draws  ?  But 
the  longed  draw  comes  here  after  all,  fay  you. 

IT  being  ejfential  to  popular  ajfemblies,  that  the  plurality  of  votes  jhould  oblige  the 
'whole  body,  thofe  laws  which  lay  claim  to  the  confent  of  all,  are  very  often  the  refolu- 
tions  of  but  a  little  more  than  half-,  and  mufi  confequently  go  lefs  in  their  pretenftons  to. 
publick  interefi. 

Gentlemen,  here  are  forty  of  you,  whereof  five  and  twenty  fee  in  yonder  grove 
a  rook's-neft,  which  the  other  fifteen  of  you  fee  not ;  now,  gentlemen,  is  that  lefs  a 
rook's-ned  for  this  ?  Or  do  thefe  five  and  twenty  fee  farther  than  thoie  fifteen  ?  If 
fo  it  be  with  every  thing  that  is  to  be  feen,.  felt,  heard,  or  underdood,  how  cometh 
the  world  to  be  refolved  otherwife  upon  any  thing,  than  that,  quod pluribus  vifum  id 
valeat,  which  appeared  unto  the  mod,  is  mod  authentick  ?  And  what  can  you 
defire  more  of  certainty  in  a  government,  than  all  that  certainty  which  can  be  had 
in  the  world  ? 

It  was  even  now  that  we  came  from  the  prince  to  the  people  -,  now  from  the 
people  to  the  prince  again.  Good  Mr.  Wren,  why  do  you  fay,  or  whoever  faid 
the  hke,  that  thofe  laws  which  are  reputed  the  people's  greatefi  fecurity  agaivfi  injufiice 
and  opprejfion,  have  been  eflablifhed  by  the  authority  of  Jome  prince  ?  Do  you  find  any 
fuch  thing  in  Jfrael,  Athens,  Lacedemon,  Rome,  Venice,  Holland,  Switz  ?  But  you 
equivocate;  as  to  authority  in  princes,  magidrates,  or  iole  legiflators,  in  matter 
of  law-giving,  you  well  know  that  I  am  for  it;  but  not  as  you  impofe  upon  this 
term  for  their  power.  Thus  be  it  granted,  that  Alfred,  Edivard,  Lewis,  Alphonfo, 
have  been  excellent  kgiflators  ;  what  is  this  to  power,  or  to  your  purpofe,  feeing  the 
laws  propofed  by  authority  of  thefe  princes,  were  enaded  no  otherwife  than  as 
Poining\  laws,  by  the  power  of  the  people,  or  aflemblies  of  their  three  edates  .'' 
But  above  all,  fay  you,  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  chiefly  Judinian,  have 
fabricated  thofe  laws  fo  much  admired  for  their  reafcn  and  equity,  which  have  fir  etched 
themfelves  farther  than  ever  the  Roman  legions  were  able  to  march,  and  which  are  ftill ' 
embraced  by  thofe  people,  who  have  long  /nice  ceafed  to  acknowledge  the  Roman  empire. 
Herein  you  have  paid  your  felf  to  fome  purpofe  :  for  mod  eloquent  Mr.  JVren, 
who  but  your  felf  iaith,  that  Juflinian  fabricated  thofe  laws  you  fpeak  of  ?  I  have 
heard  indeed,  that  he  compiled  them  ;  and  furely.  Sir,  in  that  work  of  his,  he  did 
but  new  vamp  the  old  toots  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Nay,  good  Mr.  JVren,  your 
Roman  emperors  at  the  gallanted  were  no  better ;  for  tlie  full  proof  whereof,  1  need 
go  no  foot  farther  than  your  own  fweet  felf;  for  do  not  you  give  out  of  Juftinian  this 
very  definition  of  a  law,  Lex  eft,  quod  pcpulus  Romanus  fenatorio  magifiratu  interro-  w.  p.  -g, 
gante  (vehiti  confule)  confiituebat  ?  How  fay  you  then,  that  Juflinian  fabricated  thefe 
laws,  which  he  plainly  telleth  you  were  propofed  by  the  fenate,  and  refolved  by  the 
people  of  Rome  ?  Do  you  fee  what  your  emperors  themfelves  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  government  of  laws,  and  more  excellent  than  a  government  of  men,  though 
they  themfelves  were  tlie  men  that  governed  ?  And  you  your  felf  have  faid  enough 
to  confirm,  that  the  judice  of  the  dead  people  went  farther  than  the  arms  of  the 
living  emperors ;  nay,  and  that  fuch  laws  as  are  yet  of  the  greated  treafures  in  the 

world. 
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world,  are  flill  extant  of  the  Roman  people,  though  of  the  emperors  there  remain 
nothing  that  is  good. 

But  fay  you,  on  the  other  Jide  (you  may  pleafe  to  fay  as  you  will,  but  it  is  on  the 
fame  fide  yet)  tbofe  commonwealths  that  have  been  mofl  celebrated  for  their  laws,  have 
received  them  from  the  hands  of  afole  legijlator;  which  both  words  and  things,  though 
you  lift  not  to  acknowledge  it,  every  body  knows  that  I  taught  you.  Now  let  us 
fee  how  you  can  hit  me  with  my  own  weapon  •,  therefore  it  may  be  doubted,  -whether 
thefe  people  0/ Athens  and  Lacedemon  thought  fo  well  of  themfelves,  as  Mr.  Harring- 
ton/t'^wj  to  do  of  popular  affemblies.  "Why,  do  not  I  fiiy,  that  a  popular  affembly, 
as  to  the  formation  or  fabricating  of  government,  through  the  want  of  invention, 
muft  of  necelTity  have  fome  fole  legiflator  ?  What  fault  do  you  find  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington? Why,  that  with  fuch  repeated  confidence  he  ajferts,  that  the  people  never  fail 
to  judge  truly  of  the  publick  interejt,  where  ("the  legiflator)  the  fenate  difcharge  their 
duty.  And  what  have  you  been  faying  all  this  while  in  thefe  examples  of  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  whofe  laws  being  by  them  prudently  propofed  unto  the  people,  were  as 
prudently  judged,  and  thereupon  enadled  by  tlje  people  ?  So  likewife  for  the  Roman 
decemvirs  ;  for  if  you  think  that  thefe  did  any  more  than  propofe  to  the  people, 
or  that  any  law  of  theirs  was  otherwife  good  than  as  voted  and  commanded  by  the 
people,  you  fhould  go  to  fchool.  Yet  that  if  the  legifiator  or  the  fenate  divide 
well,  the  people  fliall  be  fure  to  make  a  good  choice,  you  mufi  confefs  is  too  hard 
for  your  faith.  Why,  if  it  be  matter  of  faith,  you  might  have  let  it  alone.  But 
do  you  think  it  right  in  civil  matters,  that  the  tendernefs  of  faith  finould  fupply 
the  want  of  fenfe  in  you  ?  or  what  is  the  fcruple  can  yet  remain  in  your  confcience? 
Goodnefs  !  the  obfervation  which  Anacharfis  made,  who  faid  of  the  popular  affem- 
blies in  Greece,  that  wife  men  propounded  matters,  and  fools  decided  them.  Why, 
Mr.  Wren,  Anacharfis  would  not  lofe  his  jeft,  and  you  cannot  find  it.  Do  you 
think  that  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  thought  Anacharfis,  for  this  fine  thing, 
wifer  than  Lycurgus,  Solon,  or  themfelves  ?  Why,  Mr,  Wren,  in  this  earneft  you 
make  yourfelf  the  jefter.  But  let  you  alone,  you  will  be  the  Gafcon  ftill ;  that 
which  is  thrown  out  of  the  windows  where-ever  you  come,  is  no  lefs  than  the  whole 
houfe  ;  or  if  you  leave  any  thing,  it  is  but  that  you  are  weary  to  difcover  all  the 
weak  arguments  and  falfe  inferences  of  Mr.  Harrington,  as  a  work  to  others  of  fmall 
profit,  and  to  your  felf  of  little  glory.  Poor  Mr.  Harrington !  He  will  now  leave 
you  a  while  to  take  breath,  and  confer  a  little  with  your  patron. 

Doctor  Wilkins  having  laughed  fo  much  as  is  fuggefted  in  the  epiftle,  Ihould 
not  methinks  be  altogether  left  out  of  our  game.     He  in  his  book  called  Mathema- 

B.  I.  c.  14.  tical  Magic,  pretends  to  a  balance  too.  And  his  balance  is  made  for  all  the  world 
like  a  jack  -,  the  whole  force  of  which  engine  confilleth  in  two  double  pullies,  twelve 
wheels  and  a  fail  ;  the  fail  is  inftead  of  the  creft  of  the  jack,  at  which  a  fellow  Hands 
blowing  •,  and  by  blowing  in  this  manner,  the  faid  author  pretendeth  to  demon- 
ftrate  mathematically,  that  the  faid  fellow,  with  the  faiil  jack,  Ihall  tear  you  up 
the  ftrongeft  oak  by  the  roots.  This,  to  men  who  know  that  fome  fiiips  in  a 
ftorm  will  break  the  fi:rongefl  anchor  that  is  made  of  iron,  and  the  ftrongeft  cable 
that  is  made  of  hemp,  muii  needs  be  wonderful  :  of  what  then  muft  this  jack  and 
this  ftring  be  made,  that  it  break  not  before  it  fetch  up  this  oak  .''    Nay,  how  can 

Ch.  iC.  ^"y  rnan  blow  a  million  of  years  together  ?    Or  if  he  could,  where  would  the  oak 

or  the  jack  be  ?  And  in  a  lefs  time  the  oak,  it  is  confcft,  could  not  by  this  means  he 
removed  one  inch.      This   neverthelefs  muft   be   a  mathematical  dcmonftration. 

Goodnefs ! 
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Goodnefs  !  what  fluff  is  here  for  mathematicians,  upon  which  to  ufurp  demonflra- 
tion  in  fuch  wife,  that  it  muft  be  forbidden  unto  all  the  refl  of  mankind  ? 

IVIr.  WREN-,  I  have  Da  Moulin,  and  Sanderfon;  will  you  deny  thefe  authors 
to  be  good  logicians  ?  Upon  the  credit  of  my  two  eyes,  in  all  their  examples  of 
demonllration,  they  have  not  one  that  is  mathematical.  Are  not  they  clearly  on 
my  fide  then,  that  there  may  be  demonftration,  and  yet  not  mathematical  ?  Why 
fure  there  may.  Sir ;  nay,  and  fuch  a  demonftration  may  be  every  whit  as  valid 
and  convincing,  as  if  it  were  mathematical.  For  this  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Hobbes  : 
All  true  ratiocinaiiony  faith  he,  which  taketh  its  beginning  from  true  principles,  pro-  Elements, 
duceth  fcience,  and  is  true  demonftration.  This  afterwards  he  declares  in  all  fort;  of  P*  ^3" 
doElrines  or  arts,  and  confequently  in  the  politicks,  to  be  holding.  Wherefore, 
fay  I,  if  we  commonwealthilTien  have  nothmg  that  can  be  fo  ftrong  or  holding  as 
this  fame  jack  and  jack-line  of  Doftor  Wilkins's,  let  us  e'en  with  patience  turn  the 
fpit,  while  our  falary  men  eat  the  roaft  meat. 

But  now.  Sir,  mark  me  well :  What  was  always  fo  and  no  otherwife,  and  ftill  is 
fo  and  no  otherwife,  the  fame  fjall  ever  be  fo  and  no  otherwife.  What  think  you  of 
this  for  a  principle  ?  A  principle  which  is  right  and  flraight,  fhould  be  fuch  as 
admitteth  of  as  little  proof  or  denial,  as  that  the  fire  burns.  1  can  no  more  prove 
the  one  than  the  other  :  wherefore  if  you  can  no  more  deny  the  one  than  the  other, 
by  the  leave  of  your  mathematicians,  this  principle  is  no  lefs  fure  and  certain  than 
the  beft  in  their  art :  and  what  ratiocination  I  ufe  in  my  politicks,  that  taketh  not  its 
beginning,  or  is  not  legitimately  and  undeniably  derived  from  this  principle,  I  am 
contented  fliould  go  for  nothing.  What  would  you  have  more  .''  Or,  why  muft  I 
be  hit  in  the  teeth  with  the  want  of  demonftration  ?  Stand  away,  1  will  demonftrate 
that's  certain  :  but  here  is  the,mifchief ;  not  every  man  that  pretends  unto  under- 
ftanding  in  the  politicks,  hath  converfed  with  them  ;  and  fo  in  thefe,  through  mere 
want  of  underiianding,  a  man  will  confidently  deny,  what  in  other  converiation,  . 
where  he  is  more  Ikiiled,  he  would  be  afhamed  to  queftion.  For  this  caufe  I  will 
not  fall  full  butt  upon  the  politicks  atfirft  dalli,  but  begin  fairly  and  foftly,  puris 
naturalibus. 

That  converfation,  which  with  men  is  moft  general,  I  apprehend,  to  be  with 
women :  and  fo  here  I  come  witli  my  firft  demonftration. 

IF  HAT  was  always  fo,  and  not  otherzvife,  and  ftill  is  fc.  and  not  otherwife,  the 
fame  ft^ll  ever  be  fo,  and  not  otherwife. 

B  UT,  Sir,  women  have  been  always  fame  handfome,  and  fome  unhandfome,  and  not 
otherwife,  and  women  ftill  are  fome  handfcme,  and  fame  unhandfome,  and  not  otherwife. 

THEREFORE,  women  foall  ever  be  fome  handfome,  and  fsme  unhandfome,  and 
not  otherwife. 

Mr.  wren,  the  reafon  why  I  begin  to  demonftrate  in  this  manner,  or  in 
ibmething  merely  natural  and  known  to  every  body,  is,  that  otherwife  I  fhould 
never  ftave  men  off  from  faying,  that  what  was  always  fo,  and  not  otherwife,  and  ■ 
ftill  is  fo,  and  not  otherzvife,  muft  ever  be  fo,  and  not  otherwife,  muft  needs  be  true; 
that  is,  except  a  man  can  give  a  reafon  v/hy  it  may  be  otherwife.  This  is  thut  ■ 
when  I  come  unto  the  politicks,  things  not  lefs  natural,  but  only  more  remote  from 
men's  knowledge  or  acquaintance,  which  they  will  be  all  fure  enough  to  return. 
Wherefore  let  them  begin  here  to  fiiew  me  fuch  reafon  as  hereafter  they  will  afk, 

6  that 
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that  is,  why  women,  notwithftanding  wliat  is  paft  or  prefent,  may  for  the  future 
be  all  handlbme.  Would  not  the  undertaking  of  fuch  an  adventure  be  a  notable 
ridiculous  piece  of  knight-errantry  ?  in  footh,  Mr.  Wren,  though  men  will  not  fo 
eafily  fee  it,  it  is  no  othervvife  in  the  politicks,  which  are  not  to  be  erefted  upon 
fancy,  but  upon  the  known  courfe  of  nature  ;  and  therefore  are  not  to  be  confuted 
by  fancy,  but  by  the  known  courfe  of  nature.  Remember,  Sir,  anatomy  is  an 
art ;  but  he  that  demonflrates  by  this  art,  demonflrates  by  nature,  and  is  not  to  be 
contradifted  by  fancy,  but  by  demonftration  out  of  nature.  It  is  no  othervvife  in 
the  politicks.     Thefe  things  therefore  being  duly  confidered,  I  proceed. 

WH  AT  always  was  fo,  and  Jlill  is  fo,  and  not  otherwife,  the  fame  fJsall  ever  he  fo, 
and  not  otherwife. 

BUT  where  the  fenate  was  upon  rotation,  and  had  not  the  ultimate  refult,  there  was 
not  any  feud  betvceen  the  fenate  and  the  people  ;  and  where  the  fenate  is  upon  rotation, 
and  hath  not  the  ultimate  refult,  there  is  no  feud  between  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

THEREFOR  E,  where  the  fenate  Jhall  be  upon  rotation,  and  not  have  the  ultimate 
refult.,  there  fhall  be  no  feud  between  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

T  KNOW  the  humour  of  thefe  times:  though  any  thing  that  will  patch  be  now 
called  prudence,  it  will  be  known  that  what  is  after  this  manner  undeniably  dedu- 
cible  from  the  major  of  thefe  propofitions,  is  prudence  or  policy,  and  no  other. 

«T».  But  Mr.  Wren,  true  it  is  that  the  demonftration  given  is  but  hoti,  that  is,  from 

the  effed-,  which  tho  a  certain  effeft  imply  a  certain  caufe,  and  com.e  after  that 
manner  to  be  as  good  and  undeniable  a  proof  as  the  other  demonftration ;  yet 
becaufe  this  is  not  fo  honourable  an  argument  as  the  other,  I  ftiall  now  give  you  the 

(JiotI  fame,  dihoti,  or  from  the  caufe. 

WH  ERE  the  fenate  hath  no  inter efl  diflinH  or  divided  from  the  interefl  of  the 
people,  there  can  be  no  feud  betzveen  the  fenat  and  the  people. 

BUT  where  the  fenate  is  upon  rotation,  and  hath  not  the  ultimate  refult,  there  the 
fenate  can  have  no  interefl  diftinSl  or  divided  from  the  interefl  of  the  people. 

THEREFORE,  where  the  fenate  is  upon  rotation,  and  hath  not  the  ultimate 
refult,  there  can  be  no  feud  between  the  fenate  and  the  people. 

Sir,  this  I  fay  is  dihoti:  and  feeing  it  is  a  cuftom  with  you  to  give  my  things  a 
turn  over  the  tongue,  I  am  relolved  hereafter  to  hoti  them  and  dihoti  them  in  fuch 
manner,  as  ftiall  make  you  take  your  teeth.  You  will  fay,  that  I  am  zpnffionate 
gentleman.  But  what  hath  any  man  to  do  in  this  place  to  tell  me  of  the  feuds  be- 
tween the  fenate  and  the  people  of  Rome,  or  thofe  of  the  ftates  in  regulated  or  Go- 
'  thick  monarchies  .''  did  I  ever  uadertake  to  hoti  or  dihoti  any  of  thefe  .'  if  they  break 
look*,  let  them  look  to  that  whom  it  concerneth.  Neverthekfs,  I  fay,  that  laws, 
whecher  in  commonwealths,  or  regulated  monarchies,  are  made  by  confent  of  the 
fenate  and  v  e  people,  or  by  conlent  of  the  ftates,  or  lords  and  commons.  And  I 
pray  yovi  Mr.  Ifren,  whiU  is  in  your  allegation  to  confute  this  faying  ?  your  words 
are  thefe : 

IF  any  one  of  thefe  fates  have,  in  cafe  of  difference,  ajujl  power  to  force  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  other,  it  is  all- one  as  if  they  were  private  per  fens  -,  but  if  no  one  of  them  be 
acknowledged  to  have  fuch  power,  then  it  comes  in  cafe  of  difagreemcnt  to  a  flate  of  zvar. 

But 
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But  doth  this  prove,  that  in  cafe  of  a  knate  upon  rotation,  there  may  be  feud 
between  them  and  the  people  ?  or  that  laws  in  regulated  monarchy  are  not  enafted 
by  the  lords  or  commons  P  you  might  as  well  have  argued  thus,  Mr.  PFren :  thefe 
fame  lords  and  commons  have  power  enough  to  difagree,  or  make  wars  •,  therefore 
they  have  no  power  to  agree  or  to  make  laws  :  or  what  doth  this  concern  me  ? 

But  now  for  the  jig  at  parting.  Mr.  Hobbes  faith,  that  Arijtotk  and  Cicero  wrote 
not  the  rules  of  their  politicks  from  the  principles  of  nature^  hut  tranfcribed  them  into 
their  hook  out  of  the  practice  of  their  own  commonwealths,  as  Grammarians  dcfcribe  the 
rules  of  language  out  of  the  practice  of  the  times.  Mr.  Wren,  if  I  had  anfwered  Mr. 
Hobbes  thus  -,  that  the  whole  force  of  his  argument  amounted  but  to  this,  that 
becaufe  Grammarians  defcribe  the  rules  of  language  out  of  the  praftice  of  the  times, 
therfore  Ariflotle  and  Cicero  did  fo  in  their  difcourfes  of  government ;  what  would 
you  have  faid  ?  but  becaufe  Mr.  Hobbes  doth  not  prove,  but  illuftrate  what  he  faith 
by  way  of  fimilitude  ;  therefore  I  anfwer  him  by  way  of  fimilitude  in  this  manner  : 
"  That  for  Mr.  Hobbes  to  fay,  Arifiotle  and  Cicero  wrote  not  the  rules  of  their  po  • 
"  liticks  from  the  principles  of  nature,  but  tranfcribed  them  into  their  book  out 
"  of  the  pradlice  of  their  own  commonwealths,  is  as  if  a  man  fhould  fay  of  the 
"  famous  Harvey,  that  he  tranfcribed  his  circulation  of  the  blood,  not  out  of  the 
"  principles  of  nature,  but  out  of  the  anatomy  of  this  or  that  body."  Yet  you 
anfwer  me,  that /)&5  whole  force  of  this  ohjeEiion  amount  eth  but  to  this;  that  becaufe 
Harvey  in  his  circulation  hath  followed  the  principles  of  nature,  therefore  Ariftotle  and 
Cicero  have  don  fo  in  their  difcourfes  of  government.  Mr.  Wren,  I  have  complained 
of  you  for  repeating  me  fraudulently,  but  not  fo  often  as  I  might :  for  whereas 
upon  this  occafion  I  told  you,  "  that  a  fimilitude  is  brought  for  illuftration,  or  to 
"  fliew  how  a  thing  is,  not  to  prove  that  it  is  fo  :"  you  repeat  me  thus  :  Mr.  Har- 
rington affured  me  in  his  lafl  book,  that  he  produced  this  only  as  a  fimilitude,  and  never 
intended  that  any  man  floould  look  for  reafon  or  argument  in  it.  Sir,  though  a  fimili- 
tude have  not  that  proof  in  it,  which  may  drav/  a  man,  yet  it  hath  fuch  induce- 
ment in  it  as  may  lead  a  man.  But,  why  fhould  I  be  troubled,  feeing  \\\  the  clofe 
you  heartily  crave  my  pardon?  good  Mr.  JFren,  abundantly  enough  :  nay,  no  more, 
no  more,  I  befeech  you.  Look  you,  do  what  1  can,  he  will  be  making  reparation 
too.  Well  then,  if  it  mull  be  fo,  what  is  it  ?  why,  fay  you,  by  way  of  reparation 
to  Mr.  Harrington,  I  make  here  a  folemn  declaration,  that  for  the  future  he  foall  have 
no  caufe  to  accufc  me  for  expelling  reafon  or  argument  in  any  of  his  difcourfes.  O  in- 
genuity !  he  confefleth  that  he  hath  taken  my  fimilitude  for  an  argument,  mv 
goofe  for  my  pig  ;  and  the  fatisfaflion  promifed  comes  to  this,  that  he  will  take  my 
arguments  for  fimilitude^  :  when  he  fiiould  be  fliooing  my  goofe,  he  is  folin"^  my 
pig  ?  for  which  he  will  make,  as  ye  fiiall  find  hereafter,  this  amends,  that  when 
he  fliould  be  foling  my  pig,  he  will  be  fiiooing  my  goofe.     Mr.  Wren,  good  night. 

The  next  is  the  balance.  Gentlemen,  to-morrow  we  play  Hunks  that  bears 
thirty  dogs. 

I^unfe0  of  tf:c  bcar^garUcn  to  Ijc  fcavxiJ  if  Iie  rcmc  ninfj  oitc. 
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T  is  obvious  and  apparent  unto  fenfe,  that  Venice^  Hollcnd^  Szviiz,  are  not  mo- 
Icrted  with  civil  war,  ftrite  or  ledition,  lilce  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
land; yet  will  men  have  a  commonwealth  to  be  a  confufion.  What  confufions, 
we  have  had  in  Englajid,  while  the  Norman  line  ftrove  for  abfohite  power;  while 
the  barons  ilrove  for  ancient  liberty  ;  while  the  houfcs  of  Tcrk  and  Lancafter  ftrove 
for  royal  dignity  ;  and  laft  of  all,  during  thelc  eighteen  years,  in  the  wars  that  have 
been  between  the  king  and  the  people,  in  the  difference  of  judgment  both  concern- 
ing religion  and  government,  and  under  the  ptilidiou.  yoke  of  the  late  tyranny,  is 
kno\yn.  At  the  apparition,  or  but  name  of  a  commonwealth,  and  before  any  fuch 
orders  are  introduced,  or  perhaps  truly  un  Jerftood,  all  men,  or  the  moft  of  them, 
are  upon  a  fudden  agreed  that  there  be  a  good  and  perfeft  fixation  of  the  army  unto 
-  the  old  cauie;  and  that  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  be  alTembled :  fo  we 
have  this  for  a  tafte  or  relifti  of  a  commonwealth,  that  of  the  eighteen,  the  prefenc 
year  is  already  the  molf  unanimous.  Nor  can  this  be  attributed  unto  chance; 
feeing  the  wit  of  man,  our  cafe  confidered,  could  nor,  I  think,  have  invented  a 
more  natural  and  ncceffary  way  of  launching  into  the  orders  of  a  commonv/ealth, 
than  firft  by  fixation  of  the  army  fo,  as  no  council  enfuing  may  have  any  ambitious 
party  on  which  to  fet  up  :  and  then  to  afTemble  that  council,  which  hath  given 
teftimony  of  it  felf,  to  have  been  the  moft  popularly  addicted.  By  thefe  it  is  no 
lefs  than  demonftrated,  that  the  army  is  faithful,  and  the  people,  for  the  moft 
aftive  part  of  them,  which  in  like  cafes  cometh  to  more  than  all  the  reft,  is  wife. 
Be  it  granted,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  them  (Libcrtr.tis  dulcedine  nondum  experta) 
Vv'ould  force  us  unto  the  continuation  of  monarchy,  if  they  could,  this  is  the  old 
temper  of  a  people  in  like  cafes  :  thus  the  Remans,  upon  the  death  of  Romulus, 
forced  the  fenate,  who  would  h.ave  introduced  a  commonwealth,  to  eleft  Numa  with 
the  fucceeding  kings  ;  and  could  not  be  brought  unto  the  abolition  of  monarchy, 
till  it  was  impofed  upon  them  by  £r«/K J  to  abjure  it.  Neverthelefs,  this  people 
having  once  tafted  of  liberty,  were  of  all  others  the  niofi;  conftant  aflertors  of  the 
fame.  Tt  caufeth  with  the  belt  politicians  defpair,  and,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  tearing 
themfelves,  that  the  people,  even  where  monarchy  is  apparently  unprafticable, 
and  they  have  no  v/ay  but  a  cominonv.'ealth  or  confufion,  hold  their  ancient  laws 
and  cuftcms  unalterable,  and  perfecute  fuch  as  advife  the  necelTary  change  of  them, 
See  M.  B.  I.  how  plainly  foever  demonftrated,  as  authors  of  innovation,  with  hatred,  if  not  in 
*•  9'  tiunult  and  with  violence,  as  when  Excursus  in  a  like  afiliult  loft  one  ot  his  eyes. 

Here  is  the  difcouragement ;  the  many  through  diveruty  of  opinions,  want  of  reach 
into  the  principles  of  government,  and  unacquaintance  with  the  good  that  may  by 
this  means  be  acquired,  are  never  to  be  agreed  in  the  introduftion  of  a  new  form  : 
but  then  there  is  alfo  this  confolation,  that  the  many  upon  introduftion  of  a  new 
form,  coming  once  to  feel  the  good,  and  tafte  the  fweet  of  it,  will  never  agree  to 
abandon  it.  This  is  all  the  comfort  that  politicians,  in  like  cafes,  liave  been  able 
to  give  themielves.  Upon  conlideration  of  the  nature  of  people  in  general  But  if 
we  confider  the  nature  of  the  people  of  England,  I  am  much  deceived,  or  the  con- 
folation of  knowing  men,  and  good  patriots,  may  yet  be  far  greater.  For  though 
the  people  of  England  may  be  twenty  to  one  for  ivionarchy,  they  are  but  deceived 
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by  the  name,  feeing  they  having  of  late  years  been  more  arbitrarily  governed  than 
formerly,  defire  no  more  under  this  name,  in  the  truth  of  their  meaning,  than  njt 
to  be  at  the  will  of  men,  but  leiurn  unto  the  government  of  laws  ;  for  the  late  mo- 
narchy being  rightly  confidered,  was  indeed  no  more  than  an  unequal  coiiimon- 
wealch  ;  only  here  is  the  fault  of  all  unequal  commonwealths ;  they  pretend  to  bs 
governments  of  laws,  and  at  the  fame  time  defer  unto  fome  one,  or  few  micn,  fuch 
power,  prerogative  and  preheminence,  as  may  invade  and  opprefs   laws  ;  v/hich 
fault  was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  feud,  or  at  leaft  jealoufy  between  our  kings  and 
our  parlaments.     But  there  is  in  relation  unto  the  people  of  England,  yet  a  greater 
encouraoement  unto  commonwealchfmen,  for  though  if  we  look  upon  the  true  caufe 
of  popular  government,  the  balance  hath  been  many  years  in  turning,  yet  fince  it 
came  to  be  fo  perceivable  as  to  caufe  any  mention  of  a  commonwealth,  it  is  but  a 
fliort  time.     Should  we  go  fo  far  as  to  compute  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war,  it  exceedeth  not  eighteen  years,  in  which  the  eyes  and  affedions  of  the  people 
are  fo  wonderfully  opened  and  extended,  that  I  do  not  think  there  are  fewer  thaia 
fifty  thoufand  of  the  more  adive  and  knowing  that  drive  vigoroufly  at  a  common- 
wealth ;  while  the  reft  are  not  only  calm  and  paffive,  but  mature  for  any  good  im- 
prefllon  without  danger,  or  indeed  appearance  of  any  war  or  tumult  that  can  enfue 
upon  the  introduflion  of  a  new  form  :   nor   is  there  the  leaft  improbability  that  an 
equal  commonwealth  may  be  receiv'd  with  embraces,  feeing  a  tyranny  came  not 
only  in,  but  was  fupported  without  blood.     But  if  people  for  the  extent  of  their 
territory,  and  for  their  bulk  or  number  fo  great  as  this  oi  England,  Ihould  fall  (to 
take  a  larger  compafs  than  I  hope  v/e  ftiall  need)  within   the  Ipace  of  thirty  years 
out  of  monarchy,  to  which  they  have  ever  been  accuftomed,  into  a  commonwealth  - 
of  which  they  have  had  no  experience  nor  knowledge,  and  that  (except  in  the  ruin 
of  monarchy,  which,  how  infirm  foever,  ufeth  not  to  expire  ocherwife)  without 
rapine,  war,  or  indeed  without  any  great  confufion,  1  doubt  whether  the  world  can 
afford  another  example  of  the  like  natural,  eafy  and  fudden  tranfition  of  one  go- 
vernment into  another.     Yet  ere  two  pares  in  three  of  this  time  be  expired,  men 
can  be  defpairing.     In  what,  fay  they,  have  you  fhewn  us,  that  we  muft  neceriariiy 
be  a  commonwealth  .?  why  in  this,  fay  I,  that  you  cannot  fiiew  me  how  we  fhould 
be  any  thing  elfe.     In  what  pofture,  fiy  they,  do  we  fee  the  people  to  give  us  this 
hope  ?  why  in  the  very  beft,  fay  I,  that  in  this  ftate  of  affitirs,  a  people,  if  you 
confider  their  humour  or  nature,  could  have  caft  themfelves  into.     This  pofture  or 
return  is  thus,  or  at  leaft  thus  I  take  it  to  be.     The  armies  of  this  nation  by  reftitu- 
tion  of  their  old  officers,  are  fixed,  refolved  upon,  and  encouraged  by  the  moft 
aftive  part  of  the  people  towards  the  profecution  of  the  old  caufe,  or  introduilion 
of  a  popular  form.     The  framing  of  this  form  is  modeftly  and  dutifully  defer'd  by 
them  unto  the  civil  power  in  the  reftitution  of  the  long  parliament,  in  that  remnant 
of  the  lame,  which  declared  for,  and  obligcth  themfelves  unto  this  end. 

Now  putting  this  to  be  the  cafe,  I  come  to  the  fcope  of  this  paper,  which  is  to 
difcourfe  upon  this  pofture  •,  in  which  to  my  underftanding,  tliere  are  but  three 
things  that  can  interpofe  betsveen  us  and  a  commonwealth,  and  but  two  more  that 
can  interpofe  between  us  and  an  equal  commonwealth.  The  things  that  may 
interpofe  between  us  and  a  commonwealth,  are  fuch  m.onarchy,  as  can  no  otherwife 
get  up  than  by  toreign  invafion  ;  or  tyranny,  which  at  the  ftrongeft  among  us  was 
not  of  any  duration,  .:nd  which  changing  hands  muft  ftill  be  weaker.  Of  theie 
two,  they  being  only  poffible,  and  not  a  wliit  probable,  1  fliall  lay  no  more.     But 
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tlie  third  thing  which  can  interpofe  between  us  and  the  commonwealth  is  olicrarchy, 
winch  in  like  cafes  hath  been  more  probable  and  incidental,  than  I  conceive  it  to  be 
at  the  prefcnt.  Such  a  thing  if  it  be  introduced  among  us,  is  molt  likely  to  be  of 
this  form. 

It  may  confifl:  of  a  council  not  eledled  by  the  people,  but  obtruded  upon  us, 
under  the  notion  of  a  ienate  or  a  balance,  or  of  religion  ;  and  it  may  be  for  life,  or 
for  fome  certain  or  pretended  term,  with  a  duke  or  princely  prefident  at  the  head  of 
it,  or  without  one. 

The  power  at  which  fuch  a  council  doth  naturally  drive,  is  to  call  parliaments, 
and  to  govern  in  the  intervals-.  But  the  fucccfs  of  fuch  council,  will  be,  that  if  in 
calling  parliaments,  it  do  not  pack  them,  it  will  be  forthwith  ruined  ;  and  if  it  do 
pack  them,  then  the -cafe  of  fuch  a  council,  and  a  parliament,  will  be  no  otherwife 
different  from  the  cafe  of  a  fingle  perfon  and  a  parliament,  than  that  more  mafters, 
lefs  able  to  lupport  their  greatnefs,  and  whole  greatnefs  we  fhall  be  lefs  able  to 
fupport,  will  be  a  burthen  by  fo  much  more  heavy,  than  one  mailer  more  able  to 
fupport  his  greatnefs,  and  whofe  greatnefs  we  were  more  able  to  fupport.  But  this 
will  either  not  be,  or  b;  of  no  continuance. 

The  things  that  can  interpofe  between  us  and  an  equal  commonwealth,  are 
either  a  fenate  for  life,  or  an  optimacy. 

The  feventy  elders  in  I/rael  were  a  fenate  for  life :  this  though  conftitutively 
elected  by  the  people,  became  after  the  captivity,  or  in  the  jfcj^jjh  commonwealth 
(how  anciently  is  uncertain)  meer  oligarchy,  by  the  means  of  ordination  ;  no  man 
being  capable  of  magiftracy,  except  he  were  a  prefbyter,  no  man  being  made  a 
preityter  but  by  laying  on  of  hands,  and  the  prince  with  the  fenate  engrolTing  the 
whole  power  of  laying  on  of  hands. 

Nor  were  the  people  thus  excluded,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  Pharifees,  under 
other  colour  than  that  of  religion,  or  tradition  derived  in  their  oral  law  or  cabala  from 
Mofes,  in  whofe  chair  they  fat,  and  not  only  pretended  their  government  to  be  a 
government  of  Saints,  but  in  fome  things  bad  fairer  for  that  title  than  others,  who 
aifumcd  it  afterwards.  For  that  they  did  miracles,  is  plain  in  thefe  words  of  our 
Saviour  unto  them  :  If  I  by  Beelzebub  caft  out  devils,  by  whom  do  your  children  caji 
them  out  ?  therefore  they  Jhall  be  your  judges.  Matt.  xii.  27.  By  which  I  may  believe 
that  miracles  themfelves  do  not  in  any  wile  oblige  us  to  hope  that  fuch  a  ftate  of 
government  can  be  religious  or  honell ;  much  lefs,  where  there  ar*  no  miracles, 
nor  any  fuch  certain  diitinftion  to  be  outwardly  made  between  a  faint  and  an  hypo- 
crite, as  may  fecure  us  that  we  fliall  not  have  hypocrites  impofed  upon  us  for  faints. 
The  furefl:  teftimony  of  faintfliip  in  rulers,  is,  when  they  are  willing  to  admit  of 
fuch  orders  in  government,  as  reftrain  the  power  to  do  wickedly,  or  of  lording  it 
over  their  brethren. 

Upon  the  pattern  of  the  high-prieft,  and  the  feventy  elders,  arofe  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Pope  and  his  feventy  cardinals,  pretending  alio  unto  faintlhip  ;  which, 
neverthelcfs  is  as  little  yielded  unto  them,  as  they  alTume  that  a  council  of  feventy 
for  life  is  a  good  guard  of  the  liberty  of  confcience. 

The  next  fenate  for  life,  was  that  of  Lacedcmon,  confifting  of  two  kings  here- 
ditary, and  twenty-eight  fenators  eleilive.  I'hefe  notwithftanding  tliey  were  not 
trligibie  but  by  the  people,  and  at  the  fixtieth  year  of  their  age,  and  by  the  balance 
cr  equal  agrarian  of  their  commonwealth,  could  not  any  one  of  them  excel  ihe 
mcanelt  citizen  in  their  lot,  or  Ihares  in  land  ;  fo  vigorouily  attempted  to  draw  tlic 
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whole  refiilt  of  the  commonwealth  unto  themfelves,  that  if  the  people  had  not 
ftriven  as  vigorouily  for  the  prefervation  of  their  right,  they  had  been  excluded 
from  making  their  own  laws.  The  expedient  found  out  by  the  people  in  this  ex- 
io-ent,  was  their  election  of  five  annual  masiftrates  out  of  their  own  number,  called 
the  cpbori,  with  power  to  try,  condemn  and  execute  any  of  their  kings  or  fenators, 
which  thenceforth  ikould  go  about  to  fubvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  their  govern- 
ment, by  which  it  belonged  unto  tiie  fenate  to  debate  and  propofe  only,  and  unto 
the  alfembly  of  the  people  to  refolve.  Without  this  expedient  (which  in  another 
commonwealth  not  planted  upon  a  like  agrarian,  would  have  availed  little,  as  the 
Roman  people  heard  afterwards  by  their  tribuns)  had  the  people  of  Lacedemon 
through  a  fenate  for  life  been  deprived  of  their  liberties. 

The  Roman  commonwealth  was  alio  founded  upon  a  fenate  for  life;  which, 
though  firft  inftituted  by  election  of  the  people,  came  afterwards  to  be  fuch  into 
which  their  children  found  other  admittance,  in  fuch  manner  as  from  hence  grew  a 
patricicn  order,  ingroffing  not  only  the  fenate,  and  excluding  the  people  from 
bearing  magiftracy  in  the  commonwealth,  but  oppreffing  them  alfo  by  an  heavy 
yoke  of  tyranny,  which  caufeth  perpetual  feud  between  this  fenate  and  the  people, 
and  in  the  end  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth  ;  yet  entituled  this  nobility  themfelves 
unto  thefe  prerogatives,  no  otherwile  than  by  fuch  religious  rites,  as  among  them 
were  believed  to  confer  faintlhip,  and  thereby  to  intitle  them  unto  a  dominion  over 
the  people,  in  which  they  were  alio  aided  by  the  optimacy. 

Now  examples  of  a  fenate  for  life  being  of  like  nature  and  necefiary  confequence, 
it  is  my  hope  and  prayer,  that  never  any  fuch  be  introduced  in  Enghmd. 

But  in  cafe  of  an  optimacy,  a  commonwealth,  though  not  admiiting  of  a  fenate 
for  life,  may  yet  be  unequal. 

ATHENS  confilled  of  a  fenate  upon  annual  rotation-,  yet  through  the  op- 
timacy, which  was  indituted  by  Solon,  came  under  fuch  a  yoke  of  the  nobility,  as 
upon  vidlory  obtained  in  the  battle  of  Plated,  they  took  the  opportunity  to  throw 
off,  and  reduce  the  cominonwealth  unto  more  equality. 

An  optimacy  is  introduced,  where  a  people  is  not  only  divided  by  tribes  accord- 
ing to  their  habitation ;  but  every  tribe  into  clafles,  according  unto  their  eftates  or 
different  mealures  in  riches  ;  as  if  you  fhould  caft  all  that  have  above  two  tlioufand 
pounds  a  year,  into  one  claffis  •,  all  that  have  above  one  thouland  pounds  a  year, 
into  another ;  all  that  have  above  five  hundred,  into  a  third ;  and  fo  forth,  for  as 
many  clafTes  as  you  like  to  make. 

Now  if  in  this  cafe  the  firft  and  fecond  clafles  may  give  the  fuffrage  of  the  whole 
people,  as  in  Rome  ;  or  that  thefe  only  may  enjoy  the  fenate,  and  all  the  magiftra- 
cies,  though  but  upon  rotation,  as  in  Athens ;  yet  the  people,  as  to  thele  parts 
beino-  excluded,  the  cominonwealth  muft  needs  remain  unequal :  wherefore  this  alio 
ought  to  be  forewarned,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  prevented. 

To  conclude,  if  we  in  England  can  have  any  monarchy,  we  fliall  have  no  com- 
monwealth; but  if  we  can  have  no  monarchy,  then  bar  but  a  fenate  for  life,  and  an 
optimacy,  and  we  muft  have  an  equal  commonwealth.  Succefiive  parliaments, 
whether  immediately,  or  with  councils  in  the  intervals,  and  like  fancies,  will  be 
voidcfeffeft,  as  of  example,  or  reafon. 

But  an  abundance  of  things  is  tedious  ;  we  would  have  fuch  a  commonwealth  as 
may  be  diclated  in  a  breath.  "^Thus  then  :  let  a  fenate  be  confticuted  of  three  hun- 
dred, and  a  popular  affrmbly  of  one  thoufand  and  fifty,  each  for  the  term  of  three 
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years,  and  to  be  annually  changed  in  one  third  part.  But  in  cafe  a  commonwealth 
were  thus  briefly  didtatcd,  what  would  this  abate  of  thofe  many  things,  which  muft 
of  necelTity  go  unto  a  like  ftru6hire,  that  it  may  be  equally  and  methodically  brought 
up  from  a  firm  and  proper  foundation  ?  there  is  no  way  of  diftating  a  common- 
wealth unto  facile  pracftice,  but  by  the  feeming  difficulty  of  the  whole  circumftances 
requifitc,  even  to  a  tittle.  Nevetheiels  to  try  again:  let  the  lands  throughout 
England  be  all  caft  into  fome  parifli.  Let  every  parifh  eleft  annually  a  fifth  man  ; 
let  every  hundred  of  thcfe  fifth  men,  with  the  places  of  their  habitation,  conflitute 
one  hundred  ■,  then  caft  twenty  of  thefe  hundreds  into  one  tribe  or  fhire.  Putting 
the  cafe  the  tribes  or  fhires  thus  ftated  amount  unto  fifty,  let  the  fifty  men  or  depu- 
ties in  every  tribe  or  fhire,  elecfl  annually  two  out  of  their  own  number,  to  be  fena- 
tors  for  three  years,  and  feven  to  be  of  the  afTembly  of  the  people  for  a  like  term, 
each  term  obliging  unto  an  equal  interval :  which  fenate  being  for  the  firft  year 
conftituted  of  three  hundred,  and  the  aflembly  of  the  people  of  one  thoufand  and 
fifty,  gives  you  thofe  bodies  upon  a  triennial  rotation,  and  in  them  the  main  orders 
of  an  equal  commonwealth.  If  you  muft  have  a  commonwealth,  and  you  will 
have  an  equal  commonwealth,  then  (pardon  my  boldnefs)  after  this  or  fome  like 
manner  muft  you  do,  becaufe  like  work  never  was,  nor  can  be  done  any  other- 
wife. 

May  2.  1559. 

James  Harrington, 
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DISCOURSE 

UPON 

THIS      SAYING: 

The  Spirit  of  the  Nation  is  not  yet  to  be  trufted  ivith  Liberty ;  lejl  it  infrO'  ■ 
duce  Monarchy  J  or  invade  the  Liberty  of  Covfcience. 

T\AVlD  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  yet  made  the  people  judges  of  what 
-^^  was  of  God,  and  that  even  in  matters  of  religion  ;  as  where  he  propofeth  unto 
the  reprefentative,  confifting  of  twenty-four  thoufand,  in  this  manner :  If  it  feem 

good  unto  you,  and  that  it  he  of  the  Lord  our  God,  let  us bring  again  the  ark  of  our 

Cod  to  us  :  for  zve  enquired  not  at  it  in  the  days  of  Saul,   i  Chro.  xiii.     But  men  in 
this  nation  blow  hot  and  cold  :   one  main  exception  which  the  prelatical  and  Pre- 
(byterian  fe(5Vs  have  againil  popular  government,  is,  that  as  to  religion  it  will  trull 
every  man  unto  his  own  liberty;  and  that  only,  for  which  the  reft  of  the  religious 
fedls  apprehend  popular  government,  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  (as  they  lay) 
is  not  to  be  trulled  with  the  liberty  of  confcience,  in  that  it  is  inclining  to  perlecurc 
for  religion.      What  remedy?  afk  the  former  ftfts,  or  parties  different  in  judgment 
as  to  matter  of  religion,  (for  the  word  fignifies  no  more)  they  tell  you  a  king;  allc 
the  latter,  they  tell  you  feme  certain  or  convenient  number  of  princes,  or  an  oli- 
garchy.    But   faith  the  Scripture,  Put  not  your  trufi  in  princes.     It  doth  not  any 
where  fay  the  like  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  people  ;  but  rather  the 
contrary,  as  is  implied  in  the  example  already  alledged  o'i  David's  propofition  unto 
the  reprefentative  of  Ifrael,  and  is  yet  plainer  in  the  propofition  of  ivlofes  unto  the 
whole  people,  even   before  they  were  under  orders  of  popular  government ;  and 
when  they  were  to  introduce  fuch  orders,  as  where  he  faith,  Take  unto  you  wife  men, 
and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you      Now  thele  rulers 
thus  elecfted  by  the  people,  v/ere  fuprcme,  both  in  matter  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment :   in  which  w^rds  therefore,  both  by  the  command  of  God,  and  the  example 
of  Mofes,  you  have  the  fpirit  of  the  people  truft'ed  with  all  matters  either  civil  or  re- 
ligious.    Throughout  the  Teftaments,  Old  and  New,  (as  1  liave  over  and  over  de- 
monltrated  unto  you)  the  proceedings  of  God,  as  to  the  matter  of  government,  go 
not  befide  the  principles  of  human  prudence  the  breadth  of  one  h.ir.     Let  faints 
therefore,  or  others,  be  they-who  or  what  they  will,  work  otherwile  in  like  cafes,  . 
or  (to  fpeak  more  particularly  unto  the  prefent  ftate  of  things)  obtrude  upon  us  oli- 
garchy, when  they  can  or  dare,  they  Ihall  be,  and  foon  conftfs  themfelves  to  be  ■ 
below  men,  even  of  natural  parts.     In  the  mean  while,  having  thus  the  free  leave 
and  encouragement  both  of  Scripture  and  religion,  I  come  unto  a  farther  difqui- 
fition  of  this  point  by  the  card  of  reafon,  and  the  courfe  of  prudence. 

It* 
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In  all  the  circle  of  government,  there  are  but  three  fpirits  •,  the  fpirit  of  a  prince 
the  fpirit  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  free  people  :  wherefore  if  the  fpirit 
of  a  free  people  be  not  to  be  trL.ftcd  with  their  liberty,  or,  which  is  all  one,  with 
the  government,  then  muft  it  follow  of  neceflity,  that  either  the  fpirit  of  a  prince, 
or  of  the  oligarchy,  is  to  be  trufted  with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  or  with  their 


government. 


What  the  fpirit  of  a  prince  intrufted  with  the  government  or  liberty  of  the 
people  hath  been,  we  have  had  large  experience  -,  and  full  enough  of  the  fpirit  of 
the  oligarchy  :  for  a  fingle  council  having  both  the  right  of  debate  and  refult,  never 
was  nor  can  be  efteemed  a  commonwealth,  but  ever  was  and  will  be  known  for 
mere  oligarchy.  It  is  true,  that  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  in  different  cafes,  is  as 
different  as  that  of  a  man.  A  man  is  not  of  that  fpirit  when  he  is  fick,  as  when  he 
is  well :  if  you  touch  a  fick  man,  you  hurt  him  ;  if  you  fpeak  to  him,  he  is  fro- 
ward  5  he  defpairs  of  his  health  •,  he  throws  down  his  medicines :  but  give  him  eafe, 
he  is  dcbonnaire  and  thankful  -,  give  him  a  cure,  and  he  bleifeth  you.  It  is  no 
othcrwife  with  the  people.  A  people  under  a  yoke  which  they  have  loft  all  hopes 
of  breaking,  are  of  a  broken,  a  flavifh,  a  pufiUanimous  fpirit,  as  the  paifant  in 
France.  A  people  under  a  yoke  which  they  are  not  out  of  hopes  to  break,  are  of 
an  impatient,  of  an  aftive,  and  of  a  turbulent  fpfirit,  as  the  Etonians  under  their 
fenate  for  life,  the  Hollanders  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  Eyiglijh,  after  the 
ruin  of  the  nobility,  under  the  late  monarchy.  A  people  broken  loofe  from  their 
ancient  and  accuftomed  form,  and  yet  unreduced  unco  any  other,  is  of  a  wild,  a 
giddy  fpirit  \  and,  as  the  politician  faith,  like  fome  bird  or  beaft,  which  having 
been  bred  in  a  leafe  or  chain,  and  gotten  loofe,  can  neither  prey  for  itielf,  nor  hath 
any  body  to  feed  it,  till,  as  commonly  comes  to  pafs,  it  be  taken  up  by  the  remain- 
der of  the  broken  chain  or  leafe,  and  tyed  fo  much  the  fhorter ;  as  befel  thofe  in 
Spain  after  the  war  of  the  commonalties,  and  the  Neapolitans  after  that  of  Mazinello. 
But  a  people  under  orders  of  popular  government,  are  of  the  moll  prudent  and 
ferene  fpirit,  and  the  voideft  of  inteftine  difcord  or  fedition  •,  as  the  Venetians,  the 
Sivitz  and  the  Hollanders. 

Wherefore  thus  v/e  may  in  no  wife  argue :  A  fhip  without  tackling  and  fteer- 
age  is  not  to  be  trufted  with  any  freight,  nor  can  make  any  voyage  -,  therefore  a  fhip 
with  tackling  and  fteerage  is  not  to  be  trufted  with  any  freight,  nor  can  make  any 
voyage.  But  to  fiiy  that  the  people  not  under  fit  orders  of  popular  government, 
are  not  capable  of  liberty  ;  therefore  the  people  under  fit  orders  of  popular  govern- 
ment, are  not  capable  of  liberty,  is  no  better.  As  the  former  argument  breaktth 
up  all  hope  of  trade,  fo  the  latter  breaketh  up  all  hopes  of  popular  government. 

Here  lyeth  the  point.  The  mariner  trufteth  not  unto  the  fea,  but  to  his  fhip. 
The  fpirit  of  the  people  is  in  no  wife  to  be  trufted  with  their  liberty,  but  by  ffated 
laws  or  orders  ;  fo  the  truft  is  not  in  the  fpirit  of  the  people,  but  in  the  frame  of 
I hofe  orders,  which,  as  they  are  tight  or  leaky,  are  the  ibip  out  of  which  the  people 
being  once  imbarqued,  cannot  ftir,  and  without  which  they  can  have  no  motion. 

IF  the  trumpet  gave  an  uncertain  found,  ivho  floall prepare  himfelf  unto  the  battle? 
It  is  not  a  multitude  that  makes  an  army,  but  their  diicipiine,  their  arms,  the 
diftribution  of  them  into  troops,  companies,  regiments,  and  brigades,  this  for  the 
van,  that  for  the  rear-ward  ;  and  thefe  bodies  muft  either  rout  themlelves,  which 
is  not  their  intereft,  or  have  no  motion  at  all,  but  fuch  only  as  is  according  unto 
orders.     If  they  march,  if  they  halt,  if  they  lodge,  if  they  charge,  all  is  according 

unto 
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unto  orders.  Whereof  he  that  giveth  the  orders,  trufteth  not  to  the  army,  but 
the  army  trufteth  him.  It,  is  no  otherwife  in  the  ordering  of  a  commonwealth. 
Why  lay  v»e  then,  that  the  people  are  not  to  be  trufted,  while  certain  it  is,  that  in 
a  commonwealth  rightly  ordered,  they  can  have  no  other  motion  than  according 
unto  the  orde;':  of  their  commonwealth  ?  Have  we  not  feen  what  difference  there 
may  be  in  an  houfe  elefted  by  the  counties  only,  and  an  houfe  eleifled  both  by  the 
boroughs  and  the  counties  ?  Is  this  fb  much  from  the  people,  as  from  their  orders? 
The  Lacedemonian  fenate  for  life,  before  the  inftitution  of  the  ephori^  was  dangerous  ; 
after  the  inftitution  of  the  ephori,  was  not  dangerous.  The  Venetians,  before  the 
introduction  of  their  prefent  policy,  were  very  tumultuous ;  fmce  the  introduftion 
of  the  fame,  are  the  moft  feiene  commonwealth.  Was  this  from  the  people  wlio 
are  the  fame,  or  from  the  difference  of  their  orders  ?  If  you  will  truft  orders,  and 
not  men,  you  truft  not  unto  the  people,  but  unto  your  orders  :  fee  then  that  your 
orders  be  fecure,  and  the  people  fail  not. 

You  the  prefent  rulers  of  Etigland,  now  the  objeft  of  angels  and  men,  in  the 
fear  of  God  look  to  it.  I  dare  boldly  fay,  and  the  world  will  fay  to  all  pofterity, 
if  England  through  the  want  of  orders  be  ruined,  it  was  not  that  you  needed  to 
truft  the  people,  but  that  the  people  trufted  you. 

Anu  of  what  orders  have  fome  of  you  that  lay  the  people  fo  low,  and  think  your- 
felves  only  to  be  trufted,  made  offer  ?  Do  you  not  propofe, 

THAT"  they  who  are  or  Jhall  be  intrufted,  (with  power  or  authority)  be  fuch  as 
Jhall  be  found  to  be  moft  eminent  for  godlinefs,  faithfulnefs,  and  conftancy  to  the  good 
old  cciife  and  intereft  cf  thefe  nations  ? 

Now  I  befeech  you  confider,  if  you  mean  to  make  your  felves  judges,  v/ithout 
the  people  or  parliament,  in  fuch  manner  as  you  have  owned  your  commander  in  chief, 
who  are  godly,  and  what  the  intereft  of  the  nation  is,  v/hat  kind  of  commonwealth 
this  muft  make.  Or  if  you  mean  to  make  the  people  judges,  without  which  it  is 
impofTible  there  fhould  be  any  well-ordered  commonwealth,  whether  you  can  give 
them  any  other  rule  than  according  -unto  Alofes,  Take  ye  wife  men,  and  underftanding, 
and  known  among  your  tribes. 

CoTvisiDER  whether  thofe  you  would  indemnify  for  ftrengthning  the  late  unnatural 
and  difhonourable  y^ke,  be  eminent  for  godlinefs,  faithfulnefs  to  ^\\q  good  o'd  caufs, 
or  for  afTerting  the  intereft  of  thefe  nations  ■,  and  whether  to  impofe  fuch  qualifica- 
tions as  may  bring  thefe  or  the  like  again  into  power,  be  the  more  probable  v/ay 
unto  a  free  ftate  ;  or  to  leave  the  people  according  to  the  rule  of  Mofes,  unto  their 
judgment  in  thefe  cafes.. 

You  propofe,  7hat  to  the  end  the  legiflative  authority  of  this  commonwealth  may  not 
by  their  long  fitting  become  lurthenfom  or  inconvenient,  there  may  be  effeSIual  provifion 
made  for  a  due  fuccejfion  thereof. 

I  BESEECH  you  to  confidet  what  example  can  be  produced  of  any  one  ccmmcn- 
wealth  wherem  the  legillative  authority  was  not  continually  extant  or  fitting  ;  and 
what  reafon  there  can  be  that  it  fhould  pofTibly  be  otherwife,  the  government  re- 
maining a  commonwealth.  Confider  whether  in  cafe  the  two  houfes  of  parliament 
had  been  heretofore  perpetually  fitting,  the  government  had  not  been  a  common- 
wealth ;  whether  the  intervals  of  the  famiC,  were  not  that  in  a-  good  part,  which 
caufed  it  to  be  monarchical  •,  and  fo,  whether  the  legiQative  authority  in  a  com- 
mcmveakh  being  intermitted,  muft  not  convert  the  commonwealth  into  monarchy, 
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in  cale  the  intervals  be  guided  by  a  fingle  perfon  ■,  or  into  oligarchy,  in  cafe  they 
be  guided  by  a  council.  Laftly,  conlidcr  whether  hich  a  council  in  the  intervals 
of  parliaments,  be  nor,  of  all  others,  that  mole-hill  by  which  a  tyrant  can  be  moft 
conveniently  r.iifed  for  a  jump  into  a  throne ;  or  what  there  is  in  this  cafe  to  with- 
ftand  him,  though  jybitehall  fhould  be  fold  or  pulled  down. 

Again,  you  propofe,*  "That  the  legijlaihe  po'-.vcr  be  in  a  reprefentative  conjijting  of 
an  hotife  fucccJjiveJy  chcfen  by  the  people^  and  of  a  fekH  fenalc,  co-ordinate  in  pozver. 

Upom  which  I  bcfeech  you  to  confider  whether  there  can  be  any  fafe  reprefcn- 
tative  of  the  people,  not  conllituted  of  fuch  a  number,  and  by  fuch  rules  as  muft 
take  in  the  interefl:  of  the  whole  people.  Whether  there  be  not  difference  between 
the  intereft  which  a  people  can  have  under  monarchy,  and  the  interefl:  which  a 
people  ought  to  have  under  a  commonwealth  :  and  whether  it  be  a  good  argument, 
that  an  aftembly  of  four  hundred  upon  intervals,  was  a  fufficient  reprefentative  of 
the  people  under  monarchy,  or  under  lords  on  v/hom  they  depended  ;  therefore  the 
like  may  be  fufficicnt  under  a  commonwealth,  where  they  are  their  own  lords,  and 
have  no  dependence.  I  befeech  you  to  confider  whether  it  be  natural  unto  any 
afiembly  to  refolve  otherwifc  than  according  unto  the  intereft  of  that  alTembly. 
Whether  it  be  not  natural  unto  the  fenate,  efpecially  being  not  eleifted  by  the 
people,  but  obtruded,  and,  as  I  fufpecft,  for  life,  to  debate  according  as  they  in- 
tend to  refolve,  and  to  refolve  according  to  the  intereft  of  the  few,  or  of  a  party. 
Whcdier  it  be  not  unnatural,  confufed  and  dangerous  unto  a  reprefentative  of  the 
people,  rightly  conltituted,  to  debate,  whether  it  ht  not  natural  to  fuch  a  repre- 
fentative to  refolve  according  unto  the  intereft  of  the  whole  people.  Whether  the 
fenate  refolving  according  unto  the  intereft  of  the  fe-iv^  and  the  reprefentative  re- 
folving  according  to  the  intereft  of  the  many,  be  not  the  certain  way  of  creating 
feud  between  the  fenate  and  the  people,  or  of  introducing  blood  and  civil  war. 
And  laft  of  all,  whether  to  declare  the  fenate  and  the  reprefentative  co-ordinate,  be 
not  to  give  unto  cither  council  both  the  debate,  and  the  refuit  indifferently,  and  in 
that  the  unavoidable  occafion  of  fuch  feud. 

Lastly,  you  propofe.  That  the  executive  pozver  be  in  a  council  of  jlate. 
Upom  v/hich  I  befeech  you  to  confider  whether  ever  the  prytans  in  Athens,  the 
college  in  Venice,  or  a  council  of  ftate  in  any  commonwealth,  had   any  executive 
power,  except  in  tlie  inanagement  perhaps  of  a  war  or  treaty  with  foreign  ftates. 

Upon  the  v/hole,  I  befeech  you  to  confider  whether  thefe  propofitions,  and  fuch 
like,  be  not  (oncrary  unto  the  whole  courfe  of  popular  prudence  in  all  or  anyone 
commonwealth,  and  tending  unto  the  certain  deftruftion,  or  at  leaft  intolerable 
confufion  of  the  people.  Yet  are  thcfe,  I  iuppofe,  intended  by  you  as  a  bar  unto 
monarchy,  and  a  guard  unto  the  liberty  of  confcience. 

To  the  Ordvrs  of  a  COIVIMON  VVEA  LTH.  The  whole  territory  is 
equally  divided  into  fifty  tribes  or  fliires  ;  in  every  one  of  thefe  tribes,  the  people 
of  each  parilh  eled  out  of  themfelves  one  man  in  five  to  be  for  that  year  a  deputy 
of  that  parifh.  I  bur,  they  will  choofe  cavaliers  or  Prefbyterians.  Well,  if  that 
be  the  worrt,  for  difcourfe  Lke  be  it  fo.  Thefe  deputies  thus  chofen  in  e.u:h  pa- 
riCh,  are  upon  fome  certnin  day  in  their  year  to  r.flemble  at  the  capital  of  their  tribe 
or  fliirc,  and  there  to  elect  a  few  to  be  knights  or  fcnators,  and  a  fuller  number  to 
be  burgeiTes  or  deputies  in  the  reprefentative  of  the  people.  Good  :  and  thefe  alfo 
mull  therefore  be  fuch  as  were  their  eleftors.     So  the  fovereign  allcmblies  of  the 
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nation  will  confiLl  of  Prefbyterians  and  cavaliers;  and  being  thus  conftituted,  will 
either  introduce  monarchy,  or  invade  the  liberty  of  confcience,  or  both. 

But  thefe  at  their  eleftion  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  unto  the  commonwealth. 
An  oath  is  nothing.  How  !  not  among  Chriftians .''  Let  us  fee  what  it  hath  been 
among  Heathens.  Brutus  having  driven  out  the  Tarquins,  or  Roman  kings,  thought 
the  fpirit  of  that  people  not  yet  fit  to  be  trufted  with  their  liberty  ;  and  for  this  caufe 
gave  them  an  oath,  whereby  they  abjured  kings  -,  which  was  then  thought  and 
found  in  that  cafe  to  b;  enough.  But  if  this  would  not  have  ferved  the  turn,  what 
could  ?  For  Brutus  to  have  expelled  the  kings,  and  yet  not  to  have  given  the  people 
their  liberty,  he  well  knew  was  not  to  have  driven  forth  monarchy,  but  to  have 
laid  obligation  upon  the  people  to  bring  it  back  again  in  hatred  of  the  oligarchy  ; 
as  we  in  our  way  of  proceeding  have  felt,  and  continue  ftill  to  feel,  yet  blame  the 
people  upon  as  good  grounds  as  if  we  fhould  fay,  the  people  are  impatient  of  truft- 
ing  oligarcliy  with  their  liberty  ;  therefore  the  people  are  not  to  be  trufted  with 
their  liberty  But  fuppofing  an  oath  were  as  flight  a  matter  as  indeed  in  thefe  days 
it  is  made  ;  thefe  fovereign  aflemblies,  the'  they  (hould  be  thus  conftituted  of  Pref- 
byterians and  cavaliers  only,  yet  could  in  no  wife  either  introduce  monarchy,  or 
invade  the  liberty  of  confcience,  for  thefe  reafons.  The  natural  tendency  of  every 
thing,  is  unto  the  prefervation  of  itlelf ;  but  cavaliers  and  Prelbyterians  under 
thefe  orders  are  a  commonwealth  -,  therefore  their  natural  tendency  mull  be  to  the 
prefervation  of  the  commonv/ealth.  It  is  not  lb  long  fmce  a  roundhead  was  made 
a  prince  ;  did  he  make  a  commonwealth  ?  Or  what  more  reafon  can  tliere  be,  why 
if  you  make  cavaliers  and  independents  a  commonwealth,  they  iliould  make  a 
king  ?  What  experience  is  there  in  the  world,  that  the  greateft  cavaliers  being 
once  brought  under  the  orders  of  popular  government  rightly  balanced,  did  not 
thenceforth  deteft  monarchy  ?  The  people  of  Rone,  Uhertatis  diilcedine  nondum 
cxperta,  v/ere  the  greateft  cavaliers  in  the  world  ;  for  above  one  hundred  years  toge- 
tiier  they  obftruded  their  fenatc,  whicli  would  have  introduced  a  commonwealth, 
and  caufed  them  to  continue  under  monarchy-,  but  from  the  firft  introdu.L-lion  of 
popular  government,  continued  under  pcrfcft  deteftation  of  the  very  name. 

Putting  the  cafe  that  the  fenate  could  have  a  will  to  deftroy  it  felf,  and  intro- 
duce monarchy,  you  muft  alio  put  the  cafe  that  they  may  have  fome  intereft  to  do 
it ;  for  the  v/ill  of  every  affembry  arifeth  from  the  intereft  of  the  iame.  Now 
what  intereft  can  there  be  in  a  fenate  thus  inftituted,  to  deftroy  it  felf  and  fet  up 
monarchy  .'' 

The  fenate  can  do  nothing  but  by  propofing  unto  the  perple :  it  is  not  poffible 
for  them  to  agree  unto  any  thing  that  can  be  propofed,  without  debating  it  ;  nor 
can  any  debate  tend  unto  any  fuch  agreement,  but  in  the  force  of  reafons  thereunto 
conducing.  Now  what  reafon  had  ever  any  fenate,  or  can  any  fenate  ever  have,  to 
incline  them  unto  fuch  an  end  ? 

No  man  nor  alTemibly  can  will  tiiat  which  is  impoffible  :  but  where  a  common- 
wealth is  rightlv  balanced,  that  a  monarchy  can  there  have  any  balance,  except  the 
fenate  can  perfuade  people  to  quit  three  parts  in  four  of  tlie  v/hole  territory  unto  a 
prince,  or  to  a  nobility,  is  impoffible.  But  if  the  introduftion  of  monarchy  can 
neither  be  in  the  v.ill  of  rhe  fenate,  though  that  fhould  confift  altogether  of  cava- 
liers and  Freftjyterians,  then  much  lefs  can  ir  be  in  the  v/ill  of  the  affembly  of  the, 
people,  though  this  alio  ihould  confift  altogether  of  cavaliers  and  Prefbyterians. 

4  D  2  But 
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But  while  we  talk,  that  the  people  will  be  fo  rafli  in  eleftions,  we  obferve  not 
that  this  is  but  the  raflinefs  of  the  few,  exalting  their  wifdom  above  the  wifdom  of 
the  people.  If  it  be  not  feen  that  a  commonwealth  fo  ordered  as  hath  been  fhewn, 
muft  of  neceffity  confift  in  the  fenate  of  the  wifdom,  and  in  the  popular  aflembly 
of  the  intereft  of  the  whole  nation,  after  fuch  mariner  that  there  can  be  no  law  not 
invented  by  the  wifeft,  and  enafted  by  the  honefteft,  what  the  people  under  fuch  a 
form  Ihall  do,  cannot  be  judged  :  and  if  this  be  feen,  we  muft  either  believe  that 
the  exclufion  of  monarchy,  and  the  proteftion  of  liberty  of  confcience,  concern  not 
the  wifdom  or  intereft  of  the  nation,  in  which  cafe  they  are  points  upon  whicli  the 
prefent  power  ought  in  no  wife  to  infift  •,  or  that  being  according  unto  the  wifdom 
and  intereft  of  tlie  nation,  that  wifdom  and  intereft  fo  coUefted  as  hatli  been  ftiev.'n, 
muft.  be  much  more  able  to  judge  of,  obliged  to  adhere  unto,  and  efteftual  to  pro- 
fecute  thofe  ends,  than  any  hundred  or  two  hundred  men  in  the  world,  were  they 
never  fo  feled  and  unbiafiTed.  Which  neverthelefs  is  not  faid  againft  the  ways  we 
have  to  go,  but  for  the  end  in  which  we  are  to  acquiefce. 

The  diftind'tion  of  liberty  into  civil  and  fpiritual,  is  not  ancient,  but  of  a  later 
date ;  there  being  indeed  no  fuch  diftinftion,  for  the  liberty  of  confcience  once 
granted  feparable  from  civil  liberty,  civil  liberty  can  have  no  fecurity.  It  was  the 
only  excufe  that  the  late  tyrant  pretended  for  his  ufurpation,  that  he  could  fee  no 
other  means  to  fecure  the  liberty  of  confcience.  Suppofe  an  oligarchy  v/ere  like 
minded,  would  it  follow  that  the  tyrant  did  not,  or  that  the  oligarchy  could  not 
ufurp  civil  liberty  ?  Or  is  not  this  the  only  plaufible  way  by  which  they  might  ? 
What  encouragement,  except  for  prefent  ends,  or  fome  ftiort  time,  hath  liberty 
of  confcience  had  to  truft  more  unto  men,  than  civil  liberty  ?  Or  what  became  of 
that  civil  liberty  which  was  at  any  time  trufted  unto  a  prince,  or  to  the  oligarchy  ? 
On  the  other  fide,  where  hath  that  free  ftate  or  commonweakli  been  ever  known, 
tliat  gave  not  liberty  of  confcience  ? 

In  Ifrael  at  the  worft,  or  when  it  was  fcarce  a  commonwealth,  Paul  earneftly 
heholding  the  council,  that  is,  the  fanhedrim,  or  fenate  of  the  Jews,  cryed  out — Men 
and  brethren — of  the  hope  and  refurreSion  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  queflion  :  and 
'when  he  had  fo  faid,  there  arofe  dijfention  hePvocen  the  Pharifees  and  the  Sadduces — 
Tor  the  Sadduces  fay,  that  there  is  no  refiirrenion,  neither  angel  nor  fpirit ;  but  the 
Fhankes  confefs  both,  Afts  xxiii.  Howhek  the  Sadduces,  for  the  reft  adhered  unto 
■  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  Teftament,  of  which  the  Pharifees  made  little  or  no  ac- 
count in  refpecl  of  their  oral  law,  or  traditions.  Whence  it  followeth,  that  in  this 
fenate  there  v/ere  two  religions,  and  by  confequence  that  in  this  commonwealth 
there  was  liberty  of  confcience  -,  and  fo  much  the  rather,  in  that  befides  thefe  feels, 
and  that  alfo  of  the  eflcnes,  this  commonwealth  confifted  in  a  good  part  of  profe- 
lytes  of  the  gates,  who  did  not  at  all  receive  the  law  of  Mo fes,  but  only  the  precepts 
given  by  God  to  Noah. 

PAUL,  A(Sts  xvii.  in  Wke  manner,  feeming  to  be  a  fetter- forth  of  firange  gods, 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens,  becaufe  he  preached  unto  them  Jefus,  and  the  refur- 
reSion ;  and  the  Athenians,  being  given  to  fpend  their  time  in  telling  or  hearing 
fome  new  thing,  they  took  him  and  brought  him,  not  by  application  cf  any  violence, 
but  cut  of  curiofity  and  delight  in  novelties,  unto  ylreopagus,  or  unto  the  famous 
fenate  in  Athens,  called  The  Arcopagites,  honoured  by  Cicero  to  furnifti  an  argument 
againft  Atheifts,  where  he  argued,  that  to  fay,  the  world  is  gverned  zvithcut  God, 
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is  as  if  one  fliould  fay,  that  the  commonwealth  of  Acliens  is  governed  without  the 
Areopagites.  Paid  being  thus  brought  unto  Areopagus,  or  unto  the  place,  that 
you  may  fee  it  was  not  under  cuftody,  where  the  fenators  ufed  to  walk,  ftood  in  the 
midft  of  Mars-hill,  and  preached  :  now  the  Jreopagites,  or  fenators,  were  fome  Epi- 
cureans, who  held  as  the  Sadduces,  and  others  Stoicks,  who  held  as  the  Pharifces  : 
and  when  they  heard  of  the  refurreBion  of  the  dead,  fome,  that  is,  the  Epicureans, 
mocked,  and  others,  that  is,  the  Stoicks,  faid,  we  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter. 
And  Paul,  for  another  argument  that  he  was  all  this  while  at  his  own  difpofmg, 
and  full  freedom,  departed  from  among  them.  Howbeit,  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed,  among  which  was  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite.  So  in  the  fenate  of  Athens 
there  were  now  three  religions ;  the  Epicurean,  Stoick,  and  Chriftian ;  whence  it 
muft  needs  follow,  that  in  the  commonwealth  oi  Athens,  there  was  liberty  of  con- 
fcience.  Men  that  are  vers'd  in  Roman  authors  will  have  little  reafon  to  doubt, 
that  the  learnedft  of  this  people  gave  not  much  credit  unto  the  fabulous  religion 
that  among  them  was  national.  Among  thefe,  as  is  yet  apparent  by  his  writings, 
was  Cicero,  who  neverthelefs  lamenteth,  that  he  found  it  eafier  to  pull  down  a  re- 
ligion, than  to  fet  up  any;  yet  was  neither  Cicero,  nor  any  man  of  his  judgment, 
for  this,  lefs  capable  of  being  conful,  or  of  any  other  magiftracy.  All  things  are 
not  equally  clear  in  every  ftory,  yet  fhall  no  man  give  one  reafon  or  example  that 
it  hath  been  otherwife  in  any  commonwealth. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Popiflo  commonwealths  do  not  give  the  liberty  of  confcience. 
No  man  can  give  that  which  he  hath  not :  they  depend  in  part,  or  in  the  whole,  as 
to  religion,  upon  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  fo  have  not  the  liberty  of  confcience  to 
give  :  but  even  thefe  do  not  take  it  av/ay ;  for  there  is  no  Popiflj  commonwealth 
that  endureth  any  inquifition.  Now  I  fay,  if  there  be  no  reafon  nor  example  that 
a  commonwealth  ever  did  invade  the  liberty  of  confcience,  either  there  mufl  be 
fome  caufe  in  nature,  which  hath  hitherto  had  no  effed,  or  there  is  no  reaibn  why 
a  commonwealth  can  invade  the  liberty  of  confcience.  But  the  reafon  why  it  can- 
not, is  apparent :  for  the  power  that  can  invade  the  liberty  of  confcience,  can  ufurp 
civil  liberty  ;  and  where  there  is  a  power  that  can  ufurp  civil  liberty,  there  is  no 
commonwealth.  To  think  otherwife,  is  to  meafure  a  commonwealth  by  the  over- 
flowing and  boundlefs  pafTions  of  a  multitude,  not  by  thofe  lav/s  or  orders,  with- 
out which  a  free  people  can  no  otherv/ife  have  a  courfe,  than  a  free  river  without 
the  proper  channel.  Yet  as  far  as  we  in  this  nation  do  yet  ftand  from  this  objcdf, 
we  can  perceive  a  difference  between  men,  and  orders  or  laws.  A  man  will  trulb 
the  law  for  a  thoufand  pound,  nay  m.uft  truft  it  with  his  whole  eilate.  But  he 
will  not  truft  a  man  for  an  hundred  pounds  ;  or  if  he  do,  he  may  repent  it.  They 
who  dare  truft  men,  do  not  underftand  men  ;  and  they  that  dare  not  truft  lav/s 
or  orders,  do  not  underftand  a  commonv/ealth.  I  told  a  ftory  of  my  travels  to 
fome  gentlemen  that  were  pleafed  with  it.  The  Italians  are  a  grave  and  prudent 
nation,  yet  in  fome  things  no  lefs  extravagant  than  the  wildeft ;  particularly  in 
their  carnival  or  fports  about  Shrovetide :  in  thefe  they  are  all  mummers,  not  with 
our  modefty,  in  the  night,  but  for  divers  days  together,  and  before  the  fun  ; 
during  which  time,  one  would  think,  by  the  ftrangenefs  of  their  habit,  that  Italy 
were  once  more  overrun  by  Goths  and  Vandals,  or  new  peopled  with  Turks,  Moors, 
and  Indians,  there  being  at  this  time  fuch  variety  of  fliapes  and  pageants.  Among 
thefe,  at  Rome  I  fiw  one,  which  reprefented  a  kitchen,  v/ith  all  the  proper  utenfils 
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in  ufe  and  adlion.  The  cooks  were  all  cats  and  kitlings,  fet  in  fuch  frame?,  fo  try'd 
and  fo  ordered  that  the  poor  creatures  could  make  no  motion  to  get  loofe,  but  the 
fame  cauied  one  to  turn  the  fpit,  another  to  bafte  the  meat,  a  third  to  fcim  the  pot, 
and  a  fourth  to  make  green-fiuce.  If  the  frame  of  your  commonwealtli  be  not 
fuch,  as  caufeth  every  one  to  perform  his  certain  funftion  as  necelTarily  as  this  did 
the  cat  to  make  green-fauce,  it  is  not  right. 

But  what  talk  we  of  frames  or  orders  ?  Though  we  have  no  certain  frame,  no 
fitting  orders,  yet  in  this  balance  there  are  bounds,  fet  even  by  his  hand  who  ftilleth 
the  ragbig  of  the  fea^  a>7d  the  madnefs  of  his  people.  Let  the  more  "wsii-y  Cavalier,  or 
the  fiery  Prefl^yterian,  march  up  when  he  may  into  the  van,  he  fliall  lead  this  nation 
into  a  commonwe.ilth,  or  into  certain  perdition.  But  if  the  old  officers,  men  for 
the  grealfer  part  of  fmall  fortunes,  but  all  of  large  fouls,  ancient  heroes,  that  dared 
to  expofe  themfclves  unto  ruin  for  their  country,  be  reftored  unto  their  molt  de- 
ferved  commands,  this  will  be  done,  and  done  without  a  bloody  nofe,  or  a  cut 
finger. 

We  hope  ye  are  faints  •,  but  if  you  be  men,  look  with  all  your  might,  with  all 
your  prudence,  above  all,  with  fervent  imploration  of  GOD's  gracious  affiftance, 
who  is  vifibly  crowning  you,  unto  the  well  ordering  of  your  commonwealth.  In 
the  manner  confifts  the  main  matter.  Deteft  the  bale  itch  of  the  narrow  oligarchy. 
If  your  commonwealth  be  rightly  mftituted,  feven  years  will  not  pafs,  ere  your 
ciullers  of  parties,  civil  and  religious,  vanifh,  not  tlirough  any  force,  as  when  cold 
weather  kills  flies  ;  but  by  the  rifing  of  greater  light,  as  when  the  fun  puts  out 
candles.  Thefe  in  the  rcafon  of  the  thing  are  demonftrable,  but  fuit  better  with 
the  f])irit  of  the  prefent  times,  by  way  of  prophecy.  England  Ihall  raife  her  head 
to  ancient  glory,  the  heavens  (Tiall  be  of  the  old  metal,  the  earth  no  longer  lead,, 
nor  fhall  the  founding  air  eternally  renounce  tlie  trumpet  cf  fame. 

Miy  \G.  1659.  J.'^MES  Harrington'- 
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ISCOURSE 

SHEWING, 

That  the  Spirit  of  Parliaments,  with  a  Council  in  the  Inter- 
vals, is  not  to  be  trufted  for  a  Settlement ;  left  it  introduce 
Monarchy,  and  Perfecution  for  Confcience. 

THE  prefent  cafe  confidered,  I  need  fay  no  more,  than,  if  there  be  no  bar,  a 
parliament  may  confift  wholly,  or  in  the  greater  part,  of  Prefbyterians  or 
royalifts  ;  and  if  there  be  a  bar,  it  is  no  government  by  parliaments,  but  by  the 
bar  that  is  upon  them ;  which  mud  be  of  greater  danger.  But  the  houfe  of 
commons,  as  hath  been  hitherto  ufual  in  £k^//J«(/,  confifted  of  about  four  hundred 
deputies  of  the  people,  for  the  mod  part  gentlemen,  and  old  ftagers,  elefted  again 
and  again  unto  the  fame  employment,  without  vacation  :  this  is  that  which  being 
fweet  m  the  llomach  of  divers,  is  the  old  love  for  which  they  detell  new  forins. 
Such  an  afiembly,  for  the  number  or  nature  of  their  eleftions,  is  fomewhat  too  low 
and  too  large  to  come  up  unto  the  true  intereft  of  a  king,  and  too  high  and  too 
narrow  to  defcend  wholly  unto  the  true  intereft  of  the  people  ;  they  have  antiently 
provided  diligently,  that  they  might  hawk  and  hunt  without  impediment  of  the 
king,  and  of  the  lower  fort,  to  whom  it  was  almoft  capital  to  fpoil  their  game  : 
and  though  this  may  feem  but  a  jefting  inftance,  yet  have  the  reft  of  their  laws, 
for  their  pitch,  been  much  of  the  middle  way,  or  of  the  like  genius,  while  they 
were  under  a  nobility  -,  but  fince,  through  the  natural  decay  of  that  order,  they 
came  to  a  greater  height,  it  hath  been  to  endure  no  check.  Wherefore  as  it  hath 
been  found  under  a  king,  that  fuch  an  ailembly  will  endure  no  king,  through  the 
check  they  apprehend  from  him  -,  fo  it  will  be  tound  that  under  a  commonwealth 
they  will  be  addidled  unto  the  introduiftion  of  monarchy,  through  the  check  they 
apprehend  from  the  people. 

Certain  it  is,  that^'an  alteration  of  government  going  no  farther  than  the  in- 
ftitution  of  parliaments,  and  a  council  in  the  intervals,  can  come  to  no  more  clian 
that,  fo  often  as  the  council  fliall  be  changed  for  a  king,  or  the  king  for  a  council, 
fo  often  the  commonv/ealth  (if  this  deferve  any  fuch  name)  mull  be  changed  into 
monarchy,  and  the  monarchy  into  a  commonwealth;  which  changes  may  be  made 
with  fucii  eafe  raid  fuddennefs,  that  every  night  it  may  be  a  caft  of  a  dye,  what  the 
government  Ihall  be  the  next  morning.  Where  the  alteration  (I  fay)  of  the  govern- 
ment is  no  greater  than  from  a  king's  chair,  to  a  narrow  bench  of  counfellors  ;  there 
goeth  no  more  to  make  a  fingle  perfon,  than  throwing  down  the  bench,  and  fetting 
up  the  chair;  nor  to  make  a  commonwealth  (fuch  an  one  as  it  is)  than  throwing 
down  the  chair,  and  fetting  up  the  bench.  But  for  the  farther  diicovery  of  lucli 
caufcs,  as  in  fo  ftrange  and  unheard-of  innovation  may  give  treque.-jt  or  continual 

mutation. 
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mutation,  if  this  pofture  of  things  be  upheld  (as  I  cannot  fee  how  otherwifc  it  fhould 
ftand)  by  an  army.     Let  us  confider  three  things : 

Firs  r.  What  is  incident  unto  fuch  an  army. 

SECo^xDLY,  "What  is  incident  unto  fuch  a  councih 

And  thirdly,  What  is.  incident  unto  fuch  a  parhament. 

It  is  incident  unto  fuch  an  army,  let  the  body  thereof  be  never  fo  popularly  af- 
fefted,  to  be  under  a  monarchical  adminiftration,  or  to  be  top-heavy  in  their  great 
officers,  which  will  have  pov/er,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  overfway  both  the 
army  and  the  government ;  as  in  the  fetting  up  of  the  late  fingle  perfon.  Again,  if 
the  body  of  the  army  mutiny  againfi:  the  government,  neither  their  great  officers, 
nor  any  thing  elfe  in  the  parliament  or  council,  can  withftand  them  ;  as  in  the 
pulling  down  of  the  latter  fingle  perfon  :  whence  it  is  evident  that  fuch  an  army 
can  be  no  foundation  of  any  fettlement. 

A  COUNCIL  in  the  intervals,  though  it  fhoul^rule  well,  will  yet  have  a  tendency 
toward  prefervation  or  prolongation  of  itfelf-,  and  if  it  rule  ill,  will  be  obnoxious 
unco  parliaments.  For  which  caufe,  what  help  for  themfelves  fhall  be  in  their 
power,  is  to  be  prefumed,  will  be  in  their  will -,  and  they  have  the  fame  power 
which  the  king  had,  or  v/hich  is  all  one,  are  in  as  effeftual  a  pofture  to  obflrucft  or 
elude  the  meeting  of  parliaments  ;  therefore  it  will  be  in  their  will  to  do  it.  And 
if  they  will  this,  they  reduce  the  government  into  oligarchy,  then  into  faction,  and 
laftofall,  into  confufion. 

The  people  this  while  muft  unavoidably  perceive  this  council  to  confift  of  too 
few  to  be  tellows,  and  of  too  many  to  be  mafters.  For  which  caufe  being  all 
broken  into  facftion,  fome  for  a  commonwealth,  and  fome  for  monarchy,  parlia- 
ments coming  by  gufts,  whether  with  or  againft  the  will  of  the  council,  will  either 
be  torn  with  like  faftion  among  themfelves,  or  pull  down  the  council  as  no  govern- 
ment, and  endeavour  fome  fettlement.  Now  if  a  monarchy  (as  moft  likely, 
becaufe  moll:  obvious)  be  let  up,  it  can  be  no  fettlement,  becaufe  it  is  quite  con- 
trary unto  the  balance  of  the  nation  ;  and  fo  they  mend  nothing,  but  make  greater 
confufion.  And  a  commonwealth  or  democracy  confifteth  of  fuch  orders  and  fuch 
novelties  in  this  land,  as  will  never  be  light  upon  by  an  affembly,  nor  credited. by 
fuch  as  are  unexperienced  in  the  art.  So  that  this  nation  going  thus  far  about, 
will  come  but  unto  that  very  point,  where  it  now  ftands  at  gaze,  or  to  far  greater 
confufion  ;  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  fave  only  that  they  who  are  in  power 
would  lay  afide  all  prejudice  unto  pretended  novelties  and  innovations,  or  rather 
not  give  themfelves  unto  fuch  novelties  as  tend  unto  confuiion,  (for  fuch  have  been* 
tlic  late  changes)  but  confider  fuch  antiquities  as  have  been,  and  mult  be  the  rule 
and  reafon  of  a  wife  proceeding  in  that,  which  by  the  providence  of  God  ncvej"  was- 
before,  and  yet  is  now  come  to  be  the  truth  of  their  cafe. 

But  if  what  hath  been  hitherto  flnewn,  be  the  certain  confequence  of  parliaments' 
with  a  council  in  the  intervals,  as  that  it  will  be  no  fettlement,  but  a  flate  now 
fctting  up,  then  pulling  down  kings  or  fingle  perfons;  it  is  apparent  that  what  in- 
troduceth  monarchy,  introduceth  fuppreffion  of  civil  liberty,  and  in  that,  of  liberty 
of  confcience.  Wherefore  certain  it  is,  that  the  fpirit  of  a  parliament  with  a 
council  in  the  intervals,  is  not  to  be  trufted,  left  it  introduce  monarchy  and  fup- 
preffion of  liberty,  and  in  that,  of  the  liberty  of  confcience;  ncr  the  fpirit  of  any 
form  whatfoever,  but  that  only  of  a  democracy  or  free  ftate,  which  is  the  fame  that 
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through  novelties  introduced  by  God  himfelf,  is  only  pradicable  as  a  fctclement  in 
the  prefent  cafe  of  this  dillracled  nation. 

The  true  form  of  a  democracy  or  free  (late  confiflech  efpecially  in  this,  that  as 
to  lawgiving,  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  propofe,  and  the  intereft  of  the  nation 
rcfolve.  If  this  be  poffible  in  England,  then  it  is  impoffible,  that  there  fhould  be 
in  England  greater  fecurity  unto  liberty,  wliether  civil  or  of  confcience,  which  but 
for  a  new  diilin6tion  is  the  fame.  Now  that  it  is  poflible  and  eafily  prafticable  to 
trame  I'uch  {landing  aflemblies  in  England,  whereof  the  one  fhall  contain  the 
wifdom,  the  other  the  intereft  of  the  whole  nation,  hath  been  long  fince  evinced. 

But  men  that  go  upon  piclcing  up  arguments  againft  an  houfe  out  of  the  rubbiih, 
and  diilinguifh  not  between  the  people  under  the  ruins  of  the  old  government,  and 
what  they  muft  needs  be  when  railed  into  a  proper  ftrudure  of  a  new  frame,  will 
fay,  that  the  people  have  a  general  averfion  from  being  built  up  into  any  new  form 
at  all.  So  hath  the  rubbifh,  and  yet  it  may  have  good  flones  and  beams  in  it. 
They  will  fay,  that  there  is  a  general  difaffeftion,  nay  hatred,  throughout  the 
countries,  unto  the  government ;  and  that  more  now,  than  in  the  time  of  the  late 
ufurper.  Which  I  eafily  believe,  becaufe  the  change  of  a  perfon,  with  what  Ids 
foever,  is  yet  a  lefs  change  than  the  change  of  a  government.  The  former  is  a 
change  from  a  thing  that  was  known,  to  another  that  is  known  ^  but  the  latter 
muft  be  a  change  from  a  thing  that  hath  been  known  in  this  nation,  to  a  thing  that 
was  never  known  in  this  nation.  A  man  that  walketh,  trcadeth,  witli  almoft  equal 
boklneis  his  next  ftep,  if  he  fee  it,  though  it  be  in  the  dirt  -,  but  let  it  be  never  fo  ' 
fair,  if  he  fee  it  not,  he  ftands  ftock-ftill.  This  is  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  people, 
and  this  tffcd  in  the  people  is  efpecially  occafioned  by  their  natural'diftrufl:  of  fuch 
novelties  as  they  cannot  penetrate  or  dilcover  what  they  are.  Nor  is  'it  an  ill  pulfe, 
the  cafe  confidered,  in  which  it  fignifies  no  other  than  their  conftancy,  and  dear  af- 
fedion  unto  their  old  laws  and  ways,  how  unfit  foevtr  they  be  now  become. . 
"Whei-fcre,  fo  foon  as  you  have  fitted  them  better,  none  of  this  will  be  againft  you,' 
but  all  for  you.  It  is  certain,  that  a  people  under  proper  orders,  is  the  leaft  effe- 
minate, and  mofb  manly  government  in  the  world.  But  iuch  an  one  as  hath  no  ex- 
perience or  knowledge  in  thefe,  hath  a  frowardnefs,  that  is  altogether  chikhfn. 
What  they  find  uneafy,  they  tear  cff  and  throw  away  ;  as  in  the  late  wr.r;  but  no 
fooner  find  the  nakednefs  unto  which  by  like  means  they  are  brought,  than  being 
unable  to  clothe  thcmfclves,  they  fall  into  an  unmanly  penitence,  and  betake  thcm- 
felves  unto  picking  up  of  their  old  trappings.  If  there  be  not  men  at  the  head  of 
them,  v/ho  by  introduflion  of  a  proper  form,  can  clothe  their  nakednels,  and  re- 
duce their  pafilon  unto^temper,  thtre  is  nothing  to  be  expedted,  but  darknefs,  de- 
lolation  and  horror. 

Now  it  you  be  laincs^  do  good  unto  them  that  hate  you,  and  would  ferfccute  you. 
Now  ca ft  your  bread  ii-pon  the  ix:a!ers,  and  after  many  days,  nay  after  a  few  days,  yea 
jhallfind  it. 

That  the  people  of  this  land  have  an  averfion  from  novelties  or  innovations, 
that  they  are  incapable  of  dil'courfe  or  reai'oning  upon  gcvernment,  that  they  di 
nor  underiland  the  true  form  of  a  free  ;  nd  equ.i!  commonwealth,  is  no  Jmpedin;>'nt 
Uiito  tlicm.,  nor  excufe  unto  wife  and  honell  men,  v/hv  they  faould  not  be  im- 
barkeci. 

As  the  foul  of  man  being  by  the  wiklom  of  God  itnbarked  in  ficfh,  doth  all  the 
fui.ctjons  of  the  body,   not  that  flie  unc'crilandeth  it,  but  tliat  Ihe  can  v/ork  no 
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'Otherwife  J  fo  the  body  of  a  people,  by  the  wlfdom  of  one  man,  (if  there  be  any 
fuch  man,  as  having  fuch  power,  can  be  fo  honeft)  or  of  a  few  men  (if  there  be 
any  fo  few,  as  having  fuch  power,  can  agree  in  fuch  a  matter)  imbarked  in  the 
true  form  of  a  government,  do  all  the  functions  of  the  fame,  not  that  they  under- 
ftand  it ;  for  how  mucli  underftood  they  the  late  monarchy,  when  it  was  in  the 
greateft  vigour;  but  tliat  through  the  necefiity  of  the  form,  except  it  came  to  be 
infufficient  (as  through  the  late  decay  of  the  church  and  the  nobility)  they  can  work 
no  otherwife  than  according  unto  the  nature  of  it. 

If  the  form  thus  introduced  be  that  of  a  free  and  equal  commonwealth,  the  people 
not  being  able  to  work  otherwife  than  according  unto  the  nature  of  it,  can  never 
introduce  monarchy,  nor  perfecution  for  confcience,  becaufe  either  of  thefe  is  con- 
trary and  deftrudtive  unto  the  nature  of  the  form. 

That  the  former  is  fo,  I  need  not  prove;  and  that  the  latter  is  fo,  is  obvious. 
For  without  invading  civil  liberty,  there  is  no  invafion  of  the  liberty  of  confcience  ; 
and  by  invading  civil  liberty,  this  form  is  diflblved.  But  fome  will  fay,  Thruft 
the  people  into  innovations  unto  which  they  have  fo  great  averfion  ?  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  underftand  them,  and  againft  their  confent  ?  what  a  violation  of  free- 
dom !  what  a  difficulty  !  what  an  injuftice  ! 

But  taking  all  this  together ;  what  lefs  can  be  faid  to  whatever  the  parliament 
Ihall  next  introduce  ?  or  if  you  take  them  apart. 

As  to  averfion,  I  have  already  fpoken  -,  it  is  not  any  malice  in  the  people,  but 
their  nature  in  this  cafe,  which  being  through  mere  want  of  acquaintance  with  fuch 
things  as  tliey  can  no  wife  underftand  but  by  trial,  is  not  to  be  reflificd  but  by  the 
introdudtion  of  fuch  a  form  as  they  finding  far  more  worthy  of  their  holding,  will  by 
thangingof  the  hand,  but  improve  their  more  deferved  conftancy. 

As  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a  nev/  form,  of  obtaining  the  people's  confcnr, 
and  the  violation  that  in  failure  of  the  fame  may  be  made  upon  liberty,  I  fay,  that 
elecftions,  at  divers  times,  have  already  been  divers ;  that  in  this  there  hath  been 
no  violation  of  liberty,  nor  difficulty  in  obtaini.ng  the  people's  confent :  and  fuch 
eleclions  as  will  necelfarily  introduce  the  whole  form  of  a  new  commonwealth,  have 
no  fuch  difference  in  them  from  the  former,  that  they  fhould  not  be  as  eafily  con- 
fcnted  unto,  and  performed  by  tb.e  people ;  and  this  done  by  ordaining  the  caufc, 
they  have  ordained  the  effecl,  and  fo  introduced  the  new  form  by  common  and  uni- 
verfal  confent. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  juft  that  the  people  fhould  have  their  liberty,  they  will  foon  find 
by  this  change,  that  they  both  have  it,  and  know  liow  to  hold  it :  which  a  people 
once  finding,  were  never  willing  to  part  with  ;  and  in  this  confiilcth  the  ftrongcll 
fecurity  againft  miOnarchy,  and  for  liberty  of  confcience. 

To  conclude  :  tliis  to  our  prcfent  commonwealthfmen  is  diiflated  by  univerfal  ex- 
perience, and  written  by  the  bell  politicians,  as  their  certain  doom. 

If  they  introduce  a  well-ordered  commonwealth,  they  fnall  be  fife  while  they 
live,  and  famous  v/hen  tlicy  are  dead  ;'  and  if  they  introduce  not  a  well-ordered  com- 
monwealtli,  they  fhall  be  unfafe  while  they  live,  and  influiious  when  they  are  dead. 

Juh  21,   1659, 
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Certain  Maxims  calculated  unto  the  prefent  State  of  E?igland. 

JIZH ERE  nothing  is  to  he  obtained  by  reafoning,  there  every  thing  is  referred  to 
event  -,  and  fo  are  thefe  maxims. 

1 .  IV HE  R  E  there  is  no  publick  endowment  of  a  miniflry,  there  can  be  no  national 
religion. 

2.  IV HER  E  there  is  no  natiottal  religion,  there  can  neither  be  any  government,  nor 
any  liberty  of  confcience. 

3.  JVn HOVT  invafion  there  may  be  a  turault,   but  can  be  no  civil  war  in     - 
England, 

4.  Pf'^lTHOU'T  a  civil  war,  there  can  be  no  monarchy  in  England. 

5.  JV HE  R  E  there  is  no  fituation  like  that  of  Venice,  there  can  he  no  lafiing 
oligarchy. 

6.  A  commonwealth  upon  intervals  is  againft  nature. 

7.  Parliaments  upon  intervals  fet  up  kings  or  tyrants. 

8.  Parliaments  when  they  are  f alar iated,  zvill  fit  in  harveft. 

5.  Caput  reipublics  eft  nofTe  rempublicam.  When  the  orders  of  any  one  common- 
wealth that  is  or  hath  been,  are  rightly  underjiood  by  fuch  as  have  the  power,  England 
will  be  a  commonwealth. 

10.  IF  the  narroweft  commonwealth  require  at  leafi  twice  the  root  of  the  largefi  mo- 
narchy, and  the  Englifh  monarchy  were  founded  upon  two  cffemhlies  containing  fix  or 
feven  hundred;  then  a  commonwealth  in  England,  mujl  be  founded  upon  affemblies  con- 
fifling  of  about  thirteen  hundred  at  the  leeji. 

1 1 .  I F  jujlice  be  the  common  interefi,  and  the  common  ititereji  bejujlice ;  then  private 
or  partial  interejt,  cppofed  unto  the  common,  muJl  be  injujlice. 

12.  IF  the  laws  of  the  people  mufi  needs  go  upon  the  common  interefi,  and  the  laws 
of  the  oligarchy  miift  needs  go  upon  partial  or  private  interefi,  oppofed  to  the  common ; 
then  the  laws  of  the  people  nnifl  bejufl,  and  the  laws  of  the  oligarchy  mufi  be  unjuft. 

13.  EVIL  men,  thai  can  do  no  other  than  make  jufi  laws,  are  fafcr  than  good  men, 
ihat  mufi  either  make  unjufi  laws,  or  ruin  themfelves. 
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PARALLEL 
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The  SPIRIT  of  the  PEOPLE 

WITH 

The  S  P  I  R  I  T  of  Mr.  R  O  G  E  R  S^ 

AND 

An  Appeal  thereupon  unto  the  Reader,  whether  the  Spirit  of 
the  People,  or  the  Spirit  of  Men  like  Mr.  RogerSy  be  the 
fitter  to  be  trufted  with  the  Government. 

MR.  ROG  E  RS's  firft  charafter  of  himfelf  is,  that  he  is  cfie  through  grace 
kepi  under  many  Jufferings  a  faithful  fervant  to  jefus  Chrifl^  his  caufe,  and  the 
commonwealth. 

The  charadter  that  by  men  of  his  judgment  is  but  too  often  given  of  the  people, 
is,  that  they  are  profane  xvretches,  haters  of  the  gcdly,  or  of  a  pcrfecuting  fpirit. 
Whereas  if  the  jayls  be  looked  into  under  any  commonwealth  that  is  popular,  the 
moil  of  the  prilbners  will  be  found  to  be  in  for  matter  of  crime,  few  for  debt,  and 
none  at  all  for  confcience  ;  the  contrary  whereof  is  known  in  other  governments. 
And  this  is  matter  of  fa6l,  whereof  every  man,  that  doth  not  like  Mr.  Rogers  give 
his  fpirit  wholly  unto  paffion,  and  never  think  himfelf  bound  either  to  give  or  take 
any  one  rcafon  or  example,  is  a  competent  judge. 

But  men  ikill'd  in  common  converfation  know,  that  if  the  peoj-)]e  be  offended  by 
a  man  upon  whom  they  live,  they  are  very  patient  -,  but  if  they  be  offended  by  a 
man  upon  whom  they  do  not  live,  they  are  very  apt  to  fly  out ;  and  their  common 
cxprefTion  upon  this  occafion  is,  What  care  I  for  him  ?  I  can  live  without  him. 
From  the  common  and  vulgar  exprefTion  of  this  realbn  or  truth,  the  whole  fpirit  of 
the  people,  even  as  to  matter  of  government,  may  be  defined  ;  which  in  the  de- 
finition (becaufe  there  arc  but  too  nuny  who  in  like  ccmparifons  boafl  their  fpirit 
for  righteoufnefs,  godlinefs  and  juflice  above  that  of  the  people)  I  fliall  make  bold 
to  parallel  with  tiiac  of  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  fpirit  of  the  people,  where  they  live  by  a  king,  will  obey  a  king  very  faith- 
fully.    Mr.  Rogers  is  not  for  a  king  upon  any  terms  whatfoever. 

The  people,  v.'herc  they  fubfiil  by  lords,  are  always  fiit'itul  unto  their  lords-, 
and  whjre  they  are  under  tlie  pov/cr  of  a  lev/  by  whom  they  fubrul  not,  n^ver  dcfiit 
from  Ihaking  that  yoke. 

The 
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The  fpirit  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  not  for  the  goyernment  of  lords,  or  fuch  as  might 
pretend  any  fuch  reafon  of  their  government ;  but  for  the  government  of  a  few, 
that  cannot  pretend  any  fuch  reafon  of  their  government ;  which  tlierefore  can  have 
no  juftice  nor  bottom. 

A  PEOPLE  that  can  live  of  themfelves,  neither  care  for  king  nor  lords,  except 
through  the  mere  want  of  inventing  a  more  proper  way  of  government ;  which  tiU 
they  have  found,  they  can  never  be  quiet-,  wherefore  to  help  a  people  at  this 
ftreight,  is  both  the  greateft  charity  to  our  neighbour,  and  the  greatell  lervice  that 
a  man  can  do  unto  his  country. 

The  Ipint  of  Mr.  Rogers  is  not  only  to  have  a  people  that  can  live  of  themfelves, 
to  be  governed  by  none  other  but  fuch  as  himlelf ;  but  throwing  away  all  modeily, 
is  a  profefied  enemy  to  any  man  that  at  fuch  a  ftreight  fliall  fauly  offer  a  charity  to 
the  people,  or  a  fervice  unto  his  country. 

Whether  he  be  wronged  thus  far,  1  leave  unto  the  reader  in  what  follcvv's -, 
■where  what  the  fenfe  is,  we  muft  guefs ;  but  the  words  are  certainly  Mr.  Rogers'^. 
He  takes  me  up,  after  having  handled  Mr.  Baxter  like  himfelf  in  this  manner  : 

B  UT  in  the  winding  up  our  difcourfe^  I  am  furprifed  or  way-laid  with  Mr.  Har- 
rington'j  correfpondence  with  Mr.  Baxter  agaiuft  an  oligarchy,  (I  zviJJo  he  had  been  as 
much  againft  anarchy  or  Atheifm)  if  he  means  by  it  the  parliament,  or  fuch  a  parliament,    M^f-  '^■'•■/'-rt 
cr  the  body  of  adherents  to  the  caufe,  as  one  of  them  I  believe  he  mufl,  andfome  fay  all ;   jj'^  (j"rt'tli"r!ot 
(wherein  Mr.  Baxter  and  he  agree.)     But  when  he  tells  us  his  meani^ig  without  mumping   ^„  ^^w  ,_£  ' 
and  fcoffing,  (which  we  mtifi  underfiand  before  we  reply)  he  may  hear  further.  Aihcift,  b-- 

I  ever  underftood  and  explained  oligarchy,  \i\t\\o\\t  mimping  or  fcoffing,  to  be  the  "Jieby  niy 
reign  of  the  few,  or  of  a  party,  excluding  tlie  main  body  of  the  people  -,  yet  faidi  l),"^'"^ '  ^ 
he,  Fro7n  their  old  mumpfibus,  and  his  nevj  fumpfibus,  good  Lord  deliver  me.  He  know  tiiat  I 
fhould  be  fined  5/.  By  the  new  fumpfibus,  he  intimates  that  he  means  the  govern-  ^m  none. 
ment  by  a  fenate  and  by  the  people  :  and  the  reafon  v/hy  he  deprecates  this  by  his 
litany  is,  that  moft  undoubtedly  it  muft  bring  in  a  fingle  perfon.  This  confe- 
quence  he  purfueth  with  much  Greek,  in  which  you  fliall  fee  hov/  well  he  v.nJcr- 
ftandeth  that  language,  or  indeed  any  ancient  commonwealth  or  author.  Ills  lirft 
Greek  quotation,  as  you  may  find  at  length  in  his  72  page,  impoiteth  tliac  in  La- 
cedemon  no  man  flood  up  by  the  way  of  honour,  bur  to  a  king,  or  to  an  ephcre. 
This,  without  mumping  or  fcoffing,  he  engliflitth  thus,  'None  flood  or  were  raifed 
up  (meaning  in  the  commonwealth  oi  Lacedemon)  but  a  king  and  the  ephore  ;  v/hence 
he  infers,  nat  a  fingle  perfon  had  an  executive  power  there.  Then  out  of  Ueraclides 
he  fets  down  a  text  wliich  fliews,  tliac  the  thcfnothetcS  in  Athens  were  fworn  noc  to 
take  bribes  ;  or  if  they  did,  were  to  pay  a  ftatue  of  gold  to  Apcllo ;  and  this  he 
englifheth  thus :  The  thefmotkets  were  not  to  take  bribes,  'nor  toft  up  :he  golden  image, 
which  he  undcrftands  of  a  king :  and  finding  a  king  prieft  in  that  commonwealth, 
(as  in  ours  there  is  a  king-herald)  he  concludes  that  they  did  fet  up  a  king  •,  and^fo, 
that  the  fenate  and  the  people  is  a  government  inclining  to  let  up  a  fingle  perfon. 
Nor  is  there  much  of  his  quotations  out  of  ancient  authors,  that  is  lefs  nfiliaken, 
a  id  it  may  be  out  of  Scripture.  You  fliali  have  but  one  piece  more  of  him,  which 
is  concernmg  rotation  :  of  this  faith  lie, 

Whether  this  way  be  nor,  of  any,  the  moft  liable  to  an  oftracifm,  let  any 
iudee,  by  dilcouraging,  laying  afide,  or  driving  out  of  the  land,  the  moft  publickly 
Vpirlted  worthies  that  are  \w\;  men  of  the  ^xcn.t'^^  ability,  gallantry,  s.im\ fidelity,  \yein-ow!'d 
r  by  ^^'-^-^'i:."-^- 
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by  •which  means  a  many  brave  governments  have  been  utterly  dcftroyed  :  as  the 
Athenians^   Jrgives,  'Thcbans,  Rbcdians,    and  others.     It  is  laid  in  Athens,  'IttttU^ 
il-.odvvn,  Kxi  TOJ  TTifi  'Orp«xi(r,!Aa  H3,u.ci/  fiVnJ'nVeilo,   ^\  "AXXot  rs  ur^a.y.KS-^na'xii  kocI  Ecx,\iiiinr(^ 
y.a\  'ApirfiJnr     7 hat  Hippias  pl,aid  the  tyrant,  and  le  brought  forth  the  law  of  oflra- 
cifm\  hut  others  ivere  cajt  into  exile  by  zV, /«i:^  .75  Xantippus,  Ariftidcs,  £5?^.     Nor 
can  we  but  tbreJee,  iiow  fall  the  wheel  of  their  rotation  would  boiilt  or  fling  out  the 
Sieal  a  little     bell  and  ablcft  in  tiie  commonwealth,  for  bran,  leaving;  t'le  worft  behind  in,  of  all 
more,  and  fay   others.     And  yet  of  this  mull  his  cake  be  made,  which,  after  it  is  baked,  he  would 
his  cake  is        h^vf^  divided  by  filly  girls !  a  pretty  fport  for  the  77iummcrs  indeed,  or  thofe  nimble- 
°"^  ■  v.'ittcd  houfe- wives   (that  with  vice  can  otttvie  th;  virtues  of  the  beft)  to  learn  fo 

lightly  the  v/hole  myflcry  of  a  commonwealth,  and  moil  abltriife  intrigues  or  cabals  of 
ftate  (p?-ge  13.  Oceana)  that  when  thefe  foans  are  weary  with  their  bobbins,  they 
may  bob  cur  ears  bravely,  with  z garrulous  rule-,  and  when  they  lag  in  their  hone- 
lace,  they  may  lace  our  bones,  (for  loggerheads,)  to  !rt  them  lay  down  the  diftaif, 
and  take  up  the  fcepter  -,  leave  the  fpindle,  and  divide  the  fpoil ;  yea,  then  fit  like 
magpies  at  their  doors,  dumb  faints  in  their  idol's  churches!  goats  in  their  gardens ! 
devils  in  their  houfes  !  angels  in  the  flreets !  and  fyrens  at  their  windows  !  as  they 
fay  of  the  Italians  ;  for  when  they  can  live  no  lon;^er  by  their  work,  they  (liall  live 
by  their  wits,  in  Mr.  Har.'s,  commonwealth,  that  fifts  out  the  bed,  and  keeps  in 
the  worft  to  make  his  cake  with.     But  in  Lacedemon,  Aux^pyo?  0  ^'ovofj-n  z^aiq  ^ucaiaj 

/3--j?.»if£i?  aTTOp^iat  Aa!{£Jai|U,on'!if ,  VTrtfi  tSt!!  yl  i  x«A«f  m;  f/.KrS'iiC  7i';uV«/o.       LycurgUS  the  fon 

of  Eunomus,  willing  to  endow  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  dues  in  righteoufnefs  and 
juftice,  took  not  away  any  worthy  or  good  reward  frxjm  any  one.  And  the  Thcbajis, 
to  encourage  dignity,  and  keep  up  the  honour  of  magiltracy  from  contempt,  made 
a  law,  Ut  nemo  habilis  efjet,  ad  honores  reipublica,  fufcipicnd<,os,  nifi  decern  annis  d  Aler- 
caturd  dejlitijfet,  Szc.  That  no  man  fliould  be  accounted  qualilied  for  the  honours 
of  the  commonwealth,  i.  e.  in  magijlracy,  unlels  he  had  firft  left  his  merchandizing 
t<:i\  years :  fucli  a  care  had  they  to  keep  out  the  Joans  and  'Toms,  which  JVIr.  H. 
admits,  by  turns  and  times,  as  the  rotation  boults  them  into  the  government,  and 
their  betters  out.     And  what  was  faid  of  Clijlhenes  an  Athenian,  KAfio-S-i'nit  S\  to  Si7y 

Ejorfax./^s-S-aj  i\iTr,y:;(Ty'iJ.i))(^,   dvroi  iTcyj  rr,:;  Y.x-yjly<.r,^  7rfaT(^,   might  poITibly  be  applied 

to  Mr.  //,  were  their  rogation  effecled  ;  that  he  was  one  of  the  firft  that  introduced 
this  government  by  oftrc.cifm,  and  one  of  the  lirft  that  felt  ir,  and  would  have  re- 
tioduced  it ;  the  firft  that  brought  it  in,  and  the  firft  cnat  wrought  it  out.     There-' 
Mark  the  in-    fore  let  b.im  fecurc  his  own  bull,  before  he  baits  another's,   and  take  his  play  ! 

genuity  of  iyJcj  |3s;  oim7.o;ro,  £,'  y.ri  yziruv  Y.ay.l;  un. 

'^h^'^r'h""'  i-.ASTLv,  i  would  willingly  be  informed  how  his  ncj:;  platforms  or  principles 

written  the  Paganijh  or  PopifJj,  fetch'd  from  Athens,  or  from  Venice,  can,  without  cruciating 

common-  extremities  and  applications,  be  adequated  to  our  commonwealth  under  Chriftian 

u-eaUli  of  profeffion  ?  fo  that  i^i<e  femel  pojfidehant  Papijta,  femper  pojp.dcant  Rapiflic ;  what 

'\\i  k  ^^^  Pcpifls  once  had,  Rapifts  and  ravenous  ones  would  ever  have,  viz.  cur  rights 

notice:  nor  and  liberties  from  US;  n.;r  could  it  be  acquired,  I  think,  v/ithout  greater  advantages 

ihat  from  to  Papifls  and  Atheifls  than  to   us,  feeing  the  very  intercfl  of  the  Ion  of  God,  and 

thence  efpe-  faints  in  the  nation,  the  beft  and  nobleft  caufe  on  earth,  in  all  the  integrating  parts 

i^''^de^'v°ed"°"  thereto,  is   not  taken  notice  of  in  his  platform  ;  neither  in  the   balance  nor  the 

^  ,  '    ,*  wheel;  in  the  ballot  nor  rotation  (or  rogation)  of  it;   fo  that  Differs  curandi  tcmpus 

them  another  in  annum?  S^uiccjuid  delirant  rcges,  ple£luntur  achivi.     I  may  conclude  with  Mr.  B. 

wayforlibe^tj  p.  240.  1'hat  God  haviitg  already  given  us  the  befi  fundamental  lavvS ;  let  us  have  but 
ci  confcimce.  j  Food 
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good  magjjirates,  and  we  fhall  have  good  derivative  laws,  or  human.     It  was  a  liv^ 

among  the  Cretians,    that  rtj  z^xiSxg  ixxv^dim]/  ts?  Noy-n;  Uihiuou  fjurd  riyt^  usXaJix;  lyx  iK 
rri;  j«s(ri>c?)f  ^u^t^xyuyav  rai    >c«i  tvxuXuTipov    outs?   -rri  ^.l-ri'^M   ■!rapx\xfji.^ociix(Ti,     &c.        7"'hat 

their  children  fliould  learn  their  laws  with  melody -,  that  from  the  MUSICK  they 
might  take  great  pleafure  in  them,  and  more  eafily  commit  them  to  memory.     We 
need  no  fuch  law,  to  endear  or  dulcify  our  caufe  or  the  laws  of  it  in  the  common- 
wealth,    li  the  foundation  of  it  be  that,  which  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  hath  laid 
amongfl:  us  both  for  church  and  ftate,  from  Chrifliayi  principles,  rather  than  from 
PaganifJj  or  meer  morals,  it  will  make  mod  excellent  harmony  in  the  ears  and  hearts 
ot  all  men  and  Chriftians  ;  And  the  governours  of  Judah  fhall  fay  in  their  hearts,  the 
inhabitants  of  jevuizlem  fhall  be  my  flrength,  in  the  Lord  of  hcfls  their  God,  Zac'i.  xii. 
5.     Thus  our  governors  thought  of  them  in  the  days  of  ftraits,  and  will  a^ain  fee 
it,  one  of  their  beft  interefls,  to  have  their  prayers  and  their  God,  as  v/ell  as  their 
purfes  and  blood,  engaged  for  them  ;  and  not  difoblige  them  upon  jealoufies  fug- 
gefted  by  the  enemy,  who  for  their  virgin  fidelity,  and  untainted  adherence  to  the 
caufe,  may  be  called  Trx^h\>'w,  as  the  Lacedemonians  did  their  wives  after  their  inno- 
cency  did  break  out,  and  get  above  the  clouds  of  fufpicion  and  reproach.     But  if, 
after  all,  they  will  be  planting  and  founding  us  again  in  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  as 
if  God  had  owned  no  caufe,  or  made  no  fignal  dilcrimination  ;  or  fhaken  no  fuch 
foundations  of  the  earth,  ^c.  which  their  lord  general  pretended  as  one  ground  of 
their  interruption,  which  Mr.  H.  and  others  would  hurry  them  into,  to  the  en- 
dangering of  the  caufe,  and  the  difobliging  the  adherents ;  then  will  the  Jehovah, 
tiiat  keepeth  covenant  zvith  his  people,  and  not  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  his  lips, 
Pfal.  Ixxxix.  34.  Afts  ii.  30.  and  iii.  20,  21.  raife  up  others  in  their  ftead,  to  carry 
on  this  his  caufe,   both  in  the  civils  and  the  fpirituals  -,  and  to  form  another  people 
for  himfelf  to  fhevv  forth  his  praife,  Ifa  xliii.  21.  Then  they  that  rule  over  men,  floall 
^^j^fi->  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  they  fJjall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
fun  arifeth  ;  a  morning  without  clouds,  and  as  the  tender  grafs  that  fpringeth  out  of  the 
earth,  by  a  clear  foining  after  rain,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  4.  which  that  thefe  may   be, 
agrees  better  with  my  prayer,  than  with  his  propofals  /  am  fur e.     But  tlius  I  leave 
him  whom  Mr.  5.  has  quoted  as  a  ftumbling-block  before  me;  whom  I  am  no" 
only  gotten  over,  but  I  prefume  have  given  a  good  lift  to  the  removing  of  him  oue 
ot  others  way,  as  to  the  right  foundation  of  the  commonwealth,  and  fluting  the 
caufe. 

You  might  have  more ;  but  becaufe  it  is  no  better,  here  is  enough.     I  could" 
never  yet  find  among  men  like  Mr.  Rogers,  that  my   fpirit  is  likely  to  pais  with 
them  for  any  more  than  a  moral  fpirit ;  and  there  is  nothing  more  ufual  among  di- 
vines that  make  mention  of  me,  than  to  call  me  mad-man  or  Atheift.     On   the 
oth;r  fiJe,  Mr.  Rogers,  and  moil  of  them  that  thus  ufe  me,  hold  thcmfelves  to  be 
men  of  fanflificd  fpirits.     Yet  without  boafling,  and  upon  provocation,  I  fubmit  it 
unto  the  reader,  whether  Mr.  Rogers  or  my  Iclf  be  of  the  better  fpirir :   nor  do  I 
blame. him  fo  much  for  emptying  himfelf  lurtily  of  that  which  burthened  him; 
palfjon  in  a  man  is  far  more  pardonable  than  malice.    "He  acculeth  me  in  his  title 
page,  of  venom  and  vilification  towards  the  honourable  members  now  in  parlia- 
ment; which,  for  any  thing  he  hath  laid,  or  can  fay  to  pro-ze  it,  is  not  only  to 
bear  falfe  witnefs  asiainil  his  neiohbour,  but  in  feeking  the  deftru(ftion  of  his  ntiph- 
bour  by  falfe  v/itnefs,  to  blail  a  caufe  v/hich  he  is  no  otherwavs  able  to  invade.  Let 

this 
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this  be  confidered  •,  for  if  it  prove  to  be  the  truth  of  his  meaning,  it  muft  be  from 
?.n  evil  fpirir.  However,  the  reader  may  now  eafily  judge,  whether  the  fpirit  of  the 
people,  excluding  no  man,  or  the  Ipirit  of  Mr.  7?^^£?'j,  and  fuch  like,  which  is  that 
which  he  would  have,  excluding  the  people,  be  the  litter  to  be  trufted  with  the 
government. 
Sept.  2.  1659, 

Reader,  I  intreat  your  pardon -,  I  know  well  enough  that  this  is  below  me;  but 
feme  thing  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  times  :  and  it  hath  been  the  employment  of  two  or  three 
hours  in  a  rainy  day. 


A  fufliclent  Anfwer  to  Mr.  STUBB. 

rr^  HERE  is  a  book  newly  put  fortli  by  Mr.  Stubb,  intituled,  J  Letter  to  an 
\_  Officer,  &c  v/hich  in  brief  comes  to  tliis,  that  he  would  have  a  fclecl  fenate 
for  life,  confifting  of  Independents,  Anabaptilts,  Fifth- .vionarchy-men,  and 
Qiiakers  ;  for  which  he  is  pleafed  to  quote  Deut.  xxiii.  that  he  would  have  all  fuch 
as  adhered  unto  the  parliament  againft  Sir  G.  Booth,  to  b^*  ini oiled  as  the  people  of 
Englpjid  :  that  he  would  have  all  the  rell  of  the  people  of  England  to  be  Helots,  Ci- 
beonites,  or  Payfants.  This  book  I  have  read  ;  and  I  have  heard  a  tale  of  one,  who, 
to  get  fomething,  pretended  the  fRewing  of  a  ftrange  beaft,  and  horfe  and  no  horfe, 
with  the  tail  Handing  where  the  head  iliould  Hand  ;  which  when  all  came  to  all, 
■was  a  mare,  with  her  tail  ty'd  to  the  manger;  the  lively  emblem  of  an  oligarchy. 
Mr  Stubb  pretending  to  fliew  his  learning,  takes  thole  things,  as  it  were  changing 
the  fex  of  tfiem,  which  I  have  written,  and  in  his  writings  turns  their  tails  unto  the 
manger.  Now  this,  as  to  the  unlearned  reader,  is  that  upon  which  it  is  to  no  pur- 
pole  to  move  any  controverfy  •,  f.nd  as  to  the  learned,  I  need  no  more  than  appeal, 
vv'hcther  in  their  proper  (tables,  or  in  the  bL-ft  authors,  tlie  heads  of  them  (land,  as 
1  have  fet  them,  or  the  tails  as  Mr.  Stubb  hath  fet  them.  Only  let  me  fay,  that  as 
to  a  felecl:  fenate,  underitanding  thereby  a  fenate  not  elcftcd  by  the  people,  there  is 
no  more  of  this  in  all  ftory,  than  the  fenate  of  Rome  only.  Whence  it  is  undeniable 
by  any  man  of  common  inderilanding,  that  a  fcleft  fenate  bringeth  in  a  felec'^t  in- 
tcrelt,  that  a  feleft  intereft  caufeth  feud  between  that  feledt  intereil:,  and  the  common 
inte  eft,  and  fo  between  the  fenate  and  the  popular  afiembly  ;  which  coal  in  Eng- 
land it  is  filter  for  fuch  as  Mr.  Stubb  and  his  patrons  to  blow,  than  for  fuch  as 
underftand  ftory,  government,  and  common  honefty.  But  their  reafons  who  decry 
the  poffihility  or  plaufibility  of  fuch  adls  or  orders  as  thefe,  it  pleafeth  him  to  call 
iiigh  rcdcinont ado's.  Now  which  are  the  higher  rodomontade's,  thefe,  or  tliofe 
which  he  ufeth  in  flouriihing  the  juflitia  c/ Aragon,  a  patch  in  a  monarchy,  which 
his  dellgn  is  to  tranfiatc  by  a  fcleil  fenate,  into  a  commonwealth,  I  leave  any  man 
to  judge,  even  by  the  teftimony  of  his  ov/n  author  Blanca,  and  in  a  place  cited  by 
himTelf,  though  not  fo  well  rendered.  Our  ancejlors,  faith  Blanca.,  have  three  ways 
f  cured  cur  liberties  ;  by  the  jujlitia,  by  the  great  POIVER  of  the  rices  hombres  (now 
he  ipeaksj)  and  by  the  privilege  of  the  union.     The  firfi  was  a  civil  andforenfuk  curb. 
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a  gown,  tbefecond  was  a  domejiick  and  more  reftraining  one,  (I  think  fo,  the  purfe  and 
the.  ^O'^tr,)  the  third  popular  and  warlike,  an  excellent  militia.  Now  let  any  man 
fay,  even  after  Blanca,  if  without  the  nobility,  in  whom  was  the  balance  of  this 
monarchy,  and  their  retainers  and  dependents,  of  which  confifted  the  militia,  this 
court  of  the  poor  gownman  called  Jujiitia,  muft  not  have  been  a  very  likely  thing 
to  relbrain  a  prince  ;  or  confider  whether  without  this  fame  mummery  of  the  Arra- 
gonians,  houfe  of  peers  and  of  commons  in  other  monarchies,  have  not  every  whit 
as  much  reftrained  their  kings,  and  more,  feeing  this  toy,  at  every  eledlion  of  the 
magiftrate  called  Juftitia^  it  received  not  breath  but  from  a  king,  was  blown  away 
by  a  king.  His  other  inftanccs,  as  thf:  tKivty-^ix  curators  of  the  puhlick  appointed 
unto  Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  by  the  three  eftates,  and  the  twenty -five  fele£i 
peers,  given  unto  king  John  of  England,  were  like  fliifts,  and  had  lefs  effeft.  Se- 
curity in  governmc-nt  muft  be  from  entirenefs  of  form  ;  and  entirenefs  of  form  muft 
be  from  foundnefs  or  rightnefs  of  foundution.  But  IVIr.  Stubb  founding  himfclf 
upon  the  authority  of  Arijlotle,  that  the  IFeftern  parts  are  not  capable  of  a  right  com- 
monwealth, is  declaredly  for  a  wrong  com.monwealth  in  England.  He  minds  not 
that  Venice,  for  the  capacity,  is  a  tighter  commonwealth  than  was  ever  any  in 
Greece  -,  nor  that  the  prcfent  ftate  of  England  is  of  a  far  different,  if  not  a  quite  con- 
trary nature  to  that  of  the  weftern  parts,  in  the  time  of  Arifiotle. 
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PROPOSITION 

In  order  to  the  propofing  of 
A     COMMONW    E    AL    1    I    OF  DEMOCRACY, 


IF  the  parliament  fliall  be  pleafed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  receive  Mr.  Harring- 
ton's  propofals  for  fettling  the  government  of  tliis  commonwealth,  it  is  humbly 
propofed  that  unto  the  committee  of  the  Iioufe  may  be  added, 


The  Earl  o^ Northumber- 
land. 

The  Earl  oi  Denbigh. 

The  Earl  of  Clare. 

The  Earl  of  Kingjloit. 

TheDuke  oiBuc  'ingham. 

Lord  Grey  of  War k. 

Lord  Faidkelancl, 

Lord  Lambert. 

Lord  Brcnker. 

Hichard  NeuiU   Efq; 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Fiennes. 

Lord  Mayor  of  Ljndon, 

Alderman  Titchborne. 

Mr.  Thitrlo. 

Mr.  Jf'illiam  Pierepoitit. 

Sir  John  Eveling. 

Mr.  Creijo. 

Mr.  /injlo  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Prynne. 

Sir  Paul  Neal. 

Sergeant  A'aynard. 

Colonel  Taylor. 

Lord  Brou^hal, 

Mr.  Hubard. 

^vlr.yohn  Tre'vor. 

Captain  Adam  Baynes. 


Mr.  Jojias  Bernards, 

Mr.  Samuel  Moyer. 

Mr.  Anthony  Samuel. 

Major  Wildam. 

Mr.  Maximilian  Petty. 

Mr.  William  Harrington. 

Mr.  Wren. 

Mr.  Baxter   of  Kidder- 
minjler. 

Mr.  Wakmn. 

Dr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Arthur  E'veli/ig. 

Mr.  Cook. 
Dr.  Feme. 

Dr.  Haymond. 
Dr.  O-iven. 
Dr.  Seaman. 
Mr.  Calamy. 
Mr.  Manton. 
Captain  Andreiv  Ellis. 
Mr.  Challinor  Chute. 
Mr,  5/%//)>  .§<•//!.«/. 
Sir  Cheany  Culpepper. 
Sir  Henry  Blount. 
Sir  Horatio  Toivnjhend . 
Sir  Anthony  AJhly  Conpcr. 
Mr.  yoiJ  Charleton. 


Mr.  Ed-juard  Waller. 
Colonel  Harloe. 
Major  Harloe 
Colon  1  yu-?>«  Clark. 
Mr.  ^0/6?;  Denham. 
Mr.  Morricc. 
Mr.  Z/;/^-/;  BiJpro'V.en. 
Sir  George  Booth. 
Mr.  i?o^f/-/  .^a/fj. 
Dr.  M//x, 

Sii  Orlando  Bridgeman. 
Mr.  Robert  Stcuens. 
Mr.  IVilliam  James. 
Sir  Jujlinian  IJham. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  A't-/- 

Sir  Robert  Honny-jj'jod. 
Mr.  Stdgivick. 
Mr.  P^V;/  Mv. 
Dr.  Thomas  Good-Tx'in. 
Colonel  Lilburn. 
Charles  Honuard,   Efq; 
Colonel  4/?yff/d'. 
Sir  Thomas  Govoer. 
Lord  Com.  Bradjhaxu. 
General  Dejloroiu. 
Colonel  James  Berry. 


Major  William  Packer, 
Praijigod  Barebones. 
S  r  William  Waller. 
Colonel  Sanders. 
Colonel  Hatcher. 
Colonel  Edmond  Salmon, 
Colonel  Francis  Hacker, 
Mr.  Richard  Knightley, 
Cjlonel  John  Burch, 
Mr.  John  Siuynfen, 
Mr.  Thomas  BampfelJ. 
Colonel  John  Okey, 
Mr.  William  Kiffen. 
Anthony  Pierjon. 
Colonel  Mo/s. 
Mr. Freche-ville:if St  avely, 
Mr.  James  Mcrley. 
Dr.  Philip  Carteret. 
Captain  Richard  Dean. 
Adjuiant-CJeneral     //7/- 

liam  Allen. 
Mr.  William  Forejler  of 

Aldermarton. 
Mr.  Ednvard  Hari/on, 
Mr.  Arthur  Sam  well, 

Mr.  5«Mttf/  r«//. 

Mr.  Edujard  Sallou  ay. 


That  this  committee  fit  'Tttefdays  and  Fridays,  by  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, in  the  banqueting-houfe,  court  of  requefts,  or  painted  chamber,  the  doors 
being  open,  and  the  room  well  fitted  for  all  comers ;  and  that  Mr.  Harrington 
having  propofed  by  appointment  of  the  parliament,  fuch  others  may  propofe  as 
Iliall  have  the  leave  of  the  parliament. 

This  by  friends  of  the  commonwealth  is  propofed  with  Mr.  H/iRRINGTON's 
confent. 

The  Reasons  for  this  Proposition  are  thefe : 

IT  is  the  fair  ejl  way  of  propofing  a  government,  that  it  be  firfl  propofed  to  conviEiion, 
.before  it  he  inipofed  by  power. 

7  li  E  perfons  herein  nominated  being  convinced,  it  vnifi  neceffarly  have  an  healing 
£ffe£I. 


'bH 


THE 

ROTA: 

O   R, 

A  Model  of  a  free  State,  or  equal  Commonwealth. 

Once  propofed  and  debated  in  brief,  and  to  be  again  more  at  large  pro- 
pofed  to,  and  debated  by  a  free  and  open  Society  of  ingenious  Gentlemen. 

Ite  fortes,  it  a  fcelices. 


At  the  ROT  A.     Decern.  20.  1659. 

JDESOLFED,  that  the  propofer  he  defer ed.,  and  is  hereby  defer ed  to  bring  in  a  model' 
of  a  free  flate,  or  equal  commonwealth,  at  large,  to  be  farther  debated  by  this^ 
fociety,  and  that  in  order  thereunto  it  be  firfi  printed. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  model  being  propofed  in  print,  fhall  be  firfi  read,  and  then, 
debated' by  claufes. 

RESOLVED,  that  a  claufe  being  read  over  night,  the  debate  thereupon  begin  not 
at  the  fconer  till  the  next  evening. 

RESOLVED,  that  fuch  as  will  debate,  be  defeired  to  bring  in  their  queries  npon^, 
or  obje£fions  againfi  the  claufe  in  debate,  if  they  think  fit,  in  writing. 

RESOLVED,  that  debate  being  fitfficiently  had  upon  a  claufe,  the  queftion  be  put 
by  the  ballot  ting-box,  not  any  way  to  determine  of,  or  meddle  with  the  government  of' 
ihefe  nations,  but  to  dif cover  the  judgment  of  this  fociety,  upon  the  form  of  popular  go- 
vernment, in  abfira5l,  or  fecundum  artem. 


The  Principles  of  Government. 

ALL  government  is  founded  upon  over-balance,  in  propriety. 
If  one  man  hold  the  over-balance  unto  the  whole  people  in  propriety,  his. 
propriety  caul'eth  ablolute  monarchy. 

If  the  few  hold  the  over-balance  unto  the  whole  people  in  propriety,  their  pro- 
priety caufeth  ariftocracy,  or  mixed  monarchy. 

If  the  whole  people  be  neither  over-balanced  by  the  propriety  of  one,  nor  of  3.\ 
few,  the  propriety  of  the  people,  or  of  the  many,  caufeth  the  democracy,  or  po? 
pular  government. 

The  government  of  one  againit  the  balance,  is  tyranny. 

4  f  2  H£: 
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The  government  of  a  few  againft  the  balance,  is  oligarchy. 

Th  e  government  of  the  many,  (or  attempt  of  the  people  to  govern)  againft  the 
balance,  is  rebellion,  or  anarchy. 

Wheke  the  balance  of  propriety  is  equal,  it  caufeth  a  ftate  of  war. 

To  hold.  That  government  may  be  founded  upon  community,  is  to  hold,  that 
there  may  be  a  black  fwan,  or  a  caftle  in  the  air ;  or,  that  what  thing  foever  is  as 
imaginable,  as  what  hath  been  in  praftice,  muft  be  as  pradlicable,  as  what  hath 
been  in  pradlice. 

If  tlie  over-balance  of  propriety  be  in  one  man,  it  neceffitateth  the  form  of  go- 
vernment  to  be  like  that  of  Ttirky. 

If  the  over-balance  of  propriety  be  in  the  few,  it  neceffitateth  the  form  of  the 
government  to  be  like  that  of  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

If  the  people  be  not  over-balanced  by  one,  or  a  few,  they  are  not  capable  of 
any  other  form  of  government,  than  that  of  a  fenate,  and  a  popular  aflembly.  For 
example,  as  foUoweth. 


For  the  FORM  or  MODEL  m  Brief  of  a  FREE 
STAfE,  or  equal  CO MMO NWEALm.  It  hath 
been  propofed  in  this  Manner: 

1.  T    E  T  the  whole  territory  of  Oceana  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  fifty 
I  J  parts  or  Ihires. 

2.  Let  the  whole  inhabitants  (except  women,  children,  and  fervants)  be  di- 
vided according  unto  their  age  into  elders  and  youth  i  and  according  unto  their 
eftates  into  horfe  and  foot. 

3.  Let  all  fuch  as  are  eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards  to  thirty,  be  accounted 
youth  ;  and  all  fuch  as  are  thirty  or  upwards,  be  accounted  elders. 

4.  Let  all  fuch  as  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  or  upwards,  in  lands,  goods, 
or  money,  be  accounted  of  the  horfe ;  and  all  fuch  as  have  under,  be  accounted 
of  the  foot  of  the  commonwealth. 

5.  Let  every  parifh  in  a  (hire  eleft  annually  the  fifth  elder  of  the  fame,  to  be  fof 
that  year  a  deputy  of  that  parifh ;  if  a  parifh  be  too  imall,  let  it  be  laid  as  to  this 
purpofe,  unto  the  next ;  and  in  this  refpeft,  let  every  part  of  the  territory  appertain 
to  fome  parilh. 

6.  Wheke  there  is  but  one  elder  of  the  horfe  in  a  parifh,  let  him  be  annually 
eligible,  without  interval :  where  there  are  more  elders  of  the  horfe,  let  no  deputy 
of  the  parifh  be  re-eligible,  but  after  the  interval  of  one  year. 

7.  Where  there  be  four  elders  of  the  horfe,  or  more,  in  one  and  the  fame 
parifh,  let  not  under  two,  nor  above  half  of  them,  be  elcdted,  at  one  and  the  fame 
elediion,  or  time. 

8.  Let  the  deputies  thus  elefted  at  the  parifhes,  afTemble  annually  at  the  capital 
of  their  fliire,  and  let  them  then  and  there  eleft  out  of  their  own  number,  two 
elders  of  the  horfe  to  be  knights  or  fenators,  three  eldei's  of  the  horfe,  and  four 
elders  of  the  foot,  to  be  of  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 

3  injoining 
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injoining  an  equal  vacation,  or  interval,  before  they  can  be  re-eleded  in  either  of 
thefe  capacities. 

9.  Let  there  be  elefted  at  the  fame  time  in  each  fhire,  the  firft  year  only,  two 
other  knights,  and  feven  other  deputies  for  the  term  of  one  year,  and  two  other 
knio-hts,  with  feven  other  deputies,  for  the  term  of  two  years,  which  in  all  conlli- 
tuteth  the  fenate  of  three  hundred  knights,  and  the  popular  aflembly  of  one  thou- 
fand  and  fifty  deputies,  each  being  upon  a  triennial  rotation,  or  annual  change  in 
one  third  part. 

10.  Let  the  fenate  have  the  whole  authority  or  right  of  debating  "and  propofing 
unto  the  people  ;  let  the  popular  aifembly  have  the  whole  power  of  refult ;  and  let 
what  ftiall  be  propofed  by  the  fenate,  and  refolved  by  the  popular  aflembly,  be  the 
law  of  Oceana, 

'Tfx  Conclufion  : 

TWO  afl*emblies  thus  conftituced,  mufl;  neceflarily  amount  unto  the  under- 
ftanding  and  the  will,  unto  the  wifdom  and  the  intereft  of  the  whole  nation  ; 
and  a  commonwealth,  where  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  propofeth,  and  the  intereft 
of  the  people  refolveth,  can  never  fail  in  whatever  Ihall  be  farther  neceflTary  for  the 
right  conftituting  of  itfelf. 


The  MODEL  at  large  of  a  FREE   STATE,  or  equal 
COMMONWEALTH.      Propofed  in  four  Parts ; 

Firft,  the  Civil  ?  P    r  ^  Thirdly,  the  Military 

Secondly,  the  Religious  i         '  I  Fourthly,  the  Provincial 

PART      L 

For  the  Civil  Part,  it  is  propofed, 

I.  »T^H  AT  the  whole  native  or  proper  territory  of  Oceana  (refpeft  had  unto  the 
J_     tax-role,  unto  the  number  of  people,  and  to  the  extent  of  territory)   be 
call  with  as  much  exaftnefs  as  can  be  convenient,  into  fifty  precinfts,  (hires,  or 
tribes. 

2.  That  all  citizens,  that  is,  free-men,  or  fuch  as  are  net  fervants,  be  diftri- 
buted  into  horfe  and  foot,  that  fuch  of  them  as  have  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
Jands,  goods,  or  money,  or  above  that  proportion,  be  accounted  of  the  horfe  j 
and  all  fuch  as  have  under  that  proportion,  be  accounted  of  the  foot. 

3.  Fhat  all  elders  or  free-men,  being  thirty  years  of  age,  or  upwards,  be  ca- 
pable of  civil  adminiPcration ;  and  that  the  youth,  or  fuch  free-men  as  are  between 
eigliteen  years  of  age  and  thirty,  be  not  capable  of  civil  adminiftration,  but  of 
military  only,  in  fuch  manner  as  Ihall  follow  in  the  military  part  of  this  model. 

^4.  That 
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4.  That  the  elder's  refident  in  each  parifh,  annually  afiemble  in  the  fame  i  as 
for  example,  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  December.  That  they  then 
and  there  eled:  out  of  their  own  number  every  fifth  man,  or  one  man  out  of  every 
five,  to  be  for  the  term  of  the  year  enfuing  a  deputy  of  that  parifh  •,  and  that  the 
firtl  and  fecond  fo  ekfted,  be  overfeers,  or  prefidents  for  the  regulating  of  all  pa- 
rochial congregations,  whether  of  the  elders,  or  of  the  youth,  during  the  term  for 
which  they  were  eledled. 

5.  That  fo  many  parifhes  lying  neareft  together,  whofe  deputies  fhall  amount 
to  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  be  caft  into  one  precinft,  called  the  hundred : 
and  that  in  each  precind  called  the  hundred,  there  be  a  town,  village,  or  place 
appointed,  to  be  the  capital  of  the  flime. 

6.  That  the  parochial  deputies  elefted  throughout  the  hundred  aflemble  an- 
nually V  for  example,  upon^Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  January,  at  the  capital 
of  their  hundred.  That  they  tlien  and  there  eledl  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  num- 
ber one  juftice  of  the  peace,  one  juryman,  one  captain,  one  enfign  ;  and  out  of  the 
foot  of  their  number,  one  other  juryman,  one  high  conftable,  &c. 

7.  That  every  twenty  hundreds  lying  neareft,  and  moft  conveniently  together, 
be  caft  into  one  tribe,  or  fliire.  That  the  whole  territory  being  after  this  manner- 
caft  into  tribes,  or  ftiires,  fome  town,  village,  or  place,  be  appointed  unto  every 
tribe,  or  fliire,  for  the  capital  of  the  fame  :  and  that  thefe  three  precinfts,  that  is, 
the  pariOi,  the  hundred,  and  the  tribe,  or  fliire,  whether  the  deputies  thenceforth 
iinnually  choibn  in  the  pariflies,  or  hundreds,  come  to  increafe,  or  diminifli,  remain 
lirm,  and  unalterable  for  ever,  fave  only  by  aft  of  parliament. 

8.  That  the  deputies  elefted  in  the  feveral  pariflies,  together  with  their  ma- 
giftrates,  and  other  officers,  both  civil  and  military,  elefted  in  their  feveral  hun- 
dreds, airemble,  or  mufter  annually  ;  for  example,  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the 
laft  of  February,  at  the  capital  of  their  tribe,  or  fliire. 

g.  That  the  whole  body  thus  aftembled  upon  the  firft  day  of  the  aflembly, 
eledl  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  number  one  high  fiieriff",  one  lieutenant  of  the  tnbc, 
or  fliire,  one  cuftos  rolulorum,  one  conductor,  and  two  cenfors.  That  the  high, 
flieriff"  be  commander  in  chief,  the  lieutenant  commander  in  the  fecond  place,  and 
the  conduftor  in  the  third,  of  this  band,  or  fquadron.  That  the  cujios  rotukrum  be 
mufter-mafter,  and  keep  the  rolls.  That  the.  cenfors  be  governors  of  the  ballot. 
And  that  the  term  of  thefe  magiftracies  be  annual. 

10.  That  the  magiftrates  of  the  tribe,  that  is  to  fay,  the  high  flieriff,  lieute- 
nant, cuftos  rohdorum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conduftor,  together  with  the  magi- 
ftrates and  officers  of  the  hundred,  that  is  to  fay,  the  twenty  juftices  of  the  peace, 
the  forty  jurymen,  the  twenty  high  conftables,  be  one  troop,  and  one  company 
apart,  called  the  prerogative  troop,  or  company.  That  this  troop  bring  in,  and 
affift  the  juftices  of  affize,  hold  the  quarter-feflions  in  their  feveral  capacities,  and 
perform  their  other  fundlions  as  formerly. 

J  I.  That  the  magiftrates  of  the  tribe,  or  fliire,  that  is  to  fay,  the  high  flieriff, 
lieutenant,  cuftos  rolulorum,  the  cenfors,  and  the  conducflor,  together  v/ich  the 
twenty  juftices  eledkd  at  the  hundreds,  be  a  court  for  the  government  of  the  tribe 
called  xht  phykrcb ;  and  that  this  court  proceed  in  all  matters  of  government,  as  fhall 
from  time  to  time  be  dircfted  by  aft  of  parliament. 

«2.  That  the  fquadron  of  the  tribe,  upon  the  fecond  day  of  their  aflTembly, 
elcft  two  knights  and  three  burgeifes  out  of  the  horfe  of  their  number,  and  four 
other  burgefles  out  of  the  foot  of  tlieir  number.     That  the  knights  have  feilion  in 

tlie 
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ihe  fenate,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  that  the  burgefles  be  of  the  prerogative 
tribe,  or  reprefentative  of  the  people  for  the  like  term.  That  if  in  cale  of  death, 
or  expullion,  a  place  become  void  in  the  fenate,  or  popular  aflembly,  the  refpedtivc 
fhire  or  tribe  have  timely  notice  from  the  feignory,  and  proceed  in  the  manner 
aforefaid  unto  extraordinary  eleftion  of  a  dvrputy  or  fenator,  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  term  of  the  fenator  or  deputy,  deceafed  or  expelled. 

13.  That  for  the  full  and  perfeft  inftitution,  at  once,  of  the  affemblies  men- 
tioned, the  fquadron  of  each  tribe  or  fliire,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  commonwealth, 
cleft  two  knights  for  the  term  of  one  year,  two  other  knights  for  the  term  of  two 
years,  and  laftly,  two  knights  more  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  tlie  like  for  t!i" 
burgefles,  of  the  horfe  firft,  and  then  for  thofe  of  the  foot. 

14.  That  a  magiftrate,  or  officer  elefted  at  the  hundred,  be  thereby  barred 
from  being  elefted  a  magiftrate  of  the  tribe,  or  of  the  firft  day's  eleftion.  That 
no  former  eleftion  whatfoever  bar  a  man  of  tlie  fecond  day's  eleftion  at  the  tribe, 
or  to  be  chofen  a  knight  or  burgefs.  That  a  man  being  chofen  a  kniglit  or  burgels, 
who  before  was  chofen  a  magiftrate  or  officer  of  the  hundred  or  tribe,  delegate  his 
former  office  or  magiftracy  in  the  hundred  or  the  tribe,  to  any  other  deputy,  beinc 
no  magiftrate  nor  officer,  and  being  of  the  fame  hundred,  and  of  the  fame  order, 
that  is,  of  the  horfe,  or  of  the  foot  refpeftively.  That  the  whole  and  every  part 
of  the  foregoing  orders  for  eleftion  in  the  pariffies,  the  huiidreds,  and  the  tribe,'-, 
be  holding  and  inviolate  upon  fuch  penalties,  in  cafe  of  failure,  as  ftiall  hereafter 
be  provided  by  aft  of  parliament  againft  any  parilh,  hundred,  tribe  or  fliire,  deputy 
or  perfon  fo  offending. 

15.  That  the  knights  of  the  annual  eleftion  in  the  tribes  take  their  places  on 
Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  March,  in  the  fenate.  That  the  like  number  of 
knights,  whofe  feffion  determineth  at  the  fame  time,  recede.  That  every  knight 
or  fenator  be  paid  out  of  the  publick  revenue  quarterly  feventy-five  pounds,  during 
his  term  of  feffion,  and  be  obliged  to  fit  in  purple  robes. 

16.  That  annually  upon  reception  of  the  new  knights,  the  fenate  proceed  unto 
eleftion  of  new  magiftrates  and  counfellors.  That  for  magiftrates  they  eleft  one 
archon  or  general,  one  orator  or  fpeaker,  and  two  cenfors,  each  for  the  term  of 
one  year,  thefe  promifcuoufly  •,  and  that  they  eleft  one  commiffioner  of  the  great 
feal,  and  one  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years,  out 
of  the  new  knights  only. 

17.  That  the  archon  or  general,  and  the  orator  or  fpea'tcer,  as  confuls  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  prefidents  of  the  fenate,  be  during  the  term  of  their  magiftracy 
paid  quarterly  five  hundred  pounds  :  that  tlie  enfigns  of  thefe  magiftracies  be,  a 
fword  born  before  the  general,  and  a  mace  before  the  Ipeaker  :  that  they  be  obliged 
to  wear  ducal  robes  :  and  that  what  is  faid  of  the  archon  or  general  in  this  propo- 
fiticn,  be  underftood  only  ot  the  general  fitting,  and  not  of  the  general  marching. 

18.  That  the  general  fitting,  in  cafe  he  be  commanded  to  march,  receive  field- 
pay -,  and  that  a  new  general  be  forthwith  elefted  by  the  fenate  to  fucceed  him  in 
the  houle,  witli  all  the  rights,  enfigns  and  emoluments  of  the  general  fitting,  and 
•this  fo  often  as  one  or  more  generals  are  marching. 

19.  That  the  three  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal,  and  the  three  commlf- 
fioners  of  the  treafury,  ufing  their  enfigns  and  habit,  and  performing  their  other 
funftions  as  formerly,  be  paid  quarterly  unto  each  of  them  three  hundred  feventy- 
ir/e  pounds. 

20.  That 
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20.  That  the  cenfors  be  each  of  them  chancellor  of  one  univerfity  by  vertue  of 
their  eleftion  :  that  they  govern  the  ballot :  that  they  be  prefidents  of  the  council 
for  religion  :  that  they  have  under  appeal  unto  the  fenate  right  to  note  and  remove 
a  fenator  that  is  fcandalous :  that  each  have  a  filver  wand  for  the  enfign  of  his  ma- 
giftracy :  that  each  be  paid  quarterly  three  hundred  feventy-five  pounds,  and  be 
obliged  to  wear  fcarlet  robes. 

2  I .  That  the  general  fitting,  the  fpeaker,  and  the  fix  commiflioners  abovefaid, 
be  the  feigniory  of  this  commonwealth. 

22.  That  there  be  a  council  of  ftate  confifting  of  fifteen  knights,  five  out  of 
each  order  or  eleftion  ;  and  that  the  fame  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eleftion 
of  five  out  of  the  new  knights,  or  laft  elefted  into  the  fenate. 

23.  That  there  be  a  council  for  religion  confifting  of  twelve  knights,  four  out 
of  eacli  order,  and  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eleftion  of  four  out  of  the  knights 
laft  elefted  into  the  fenate.  That  there  be  a  council  for  trade  confifting  of  a  like 
number,  elefted  and  perpetuated  in  the  fame  manner. 

24.  That  there  be  a  council  of  war,  not  elefted  by  the  fenate,  but  elecfted  by 
the  council  of  ftate  out  of  themfelves.  That  this  council  of  war  confift  of  nine 
knights,  three  out  of  each  order,  and  be  perpetuated  by  the  annual  eledtion  of  three 
out  of  the  laft  knights  eleftcd  into  the  council  of  ftate. 

25.  That  in  cafe  the  fenate  add  nine  knights  more  out  of  their  own  number 
into  the  council  of  war,  the  faid  council  be  imderftood  by  fuch  addition,  to  be 
di<St:ator  of  the  commonwealth,  for  the  term  of  three  months,  and  no  longer,  ex- 
cept by  further  order  of  the  fenate  the  faid  didtatorian  power  be  prolonged  for  a 
like  term. 

26.  That  the  feigniory  have  feflion  and  fufFrage,  with  right  alfo,  jointly  or  feve- 
rally,  to  propofe  both  in  the  fenate  and  in  all  lenatorian  councils. 

27.  That  each  of  the  three  orders  or  divifions  of  knights  in  each  fenatorian 
council  eleft  one  provoft  for  the  term  of  one  week  ;  and  that  any  two  provofts  ot 
the  fame  council  lb  elefted  may  propofe  unco  the  refpeftive  council,  and  not 
otherwife. 

28.  That  fome  fair  room  or  rooms  well  furnifhed  and  attended,  be  allowed  at 
the  ftate's  charge  for  a  free  and  open  academy  unto  all  comers,  at  fome  convenient 
hour  or  hours,  towards  the  evening.  That  this  academy  be  governed  according 
to  the  rules  of  good  breeding  or  civil  converfation,  by  fome  or  all  of  the  propofers  : 
and  that  in  the  fame  it  be  lawful  for  any  man,  by  word  of  moudi,  or  by  writing,, 
in  jeft  or  in  earneft,  to  propoi'e  unto  the  propofers. 

29.  That  for  embafladors  in  ordinary  there  be  four  refxdences,  as  France,  Spain, 
Venice.y  and  Conjtantinople.  I'hat  every  refident  upon  eledlion  of  a  new  embaffador 
in  ordinary,  remove  to  the  next  refidence  in  the  order  nominated,  till  having  Icrved 
in  them  all,  he  return  iiome.  That  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  Novemha-, 
there  be  every  fecond  year  elefted  by  the  fenate  fome  fit  perfon,  being  under  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  not  of  the  fenate,  nor  of  the  popular  aflx^mbly.  That  the 
party  ib  tlefted  repair  upon  Monday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  March  toUowing,  as 
embaffador  in  ordinary  unto  the  court  of  France,  and  there  refide  for  the  term  of 
two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  firft  of  y^r// next  enfuing  his  eledtion.  That 
every  embafiador  in  ordinary  be  allowed  three  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  during  the 
term  of  his  refidencies ;  and  that  if  a  refident  come  to  die,  there  be  an  extraordinary^ 
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x;le£(:ion  into  his  refidence  for  his  term,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  removes,  and 
progrefs, 

30.  That  all  emergent  eledions  be  made  by  fcrutiny,  that  is,  by  a  council,  cr 
by  commiffioners  propofing,  and  by  the  fenate  refolving  in  the  manner  followino- : 
that  all  field  officers  be  propofed  by  the  council  of  war  :  that  all  embaflTadors  ex- 
traordinary be  propofed  by  the  council  of  ftate :  that  all  judges  and  ferjeants  at 
law  be  propofed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  great  feal.  That  all  barons  and  offi- 
cers of  truft  in  the  exchequer  be  propofed  by  the  commiffioners  of  the  treafury,  and 
that  fuch  as  are  thus  propofed  and  approved  by  the  lenate,  be  held  lawfully  ele6ted. 

31.  That  the  cognizance  of  all  matter  of  ftate  to  be  confidered,  or  law  to  be 
enadled,  whether  it  be  provincial  or  national,  domeftick  or  foreign,  appertain  untj 
the  council  of  ftate.  That  fuch  affairs  of  either  kind  as  they  fliall  judge  to  require 
more  fecrecy,  be  remitted  by  this  council,  and  appertain  unto  the  council  of  war, 
being  for  that  end  a  feleft  part  of  the  fame.  That  the  cognizance  and  protedtion 
both  of  the  national  religion,  and  of  the  liberty  of  confcience  equally  eftablifhed, 
after  th.e  manner  to  be  fhev/n  in  the  religious  part  of  this  modtl,  appertain  unto  the 
council  for  religion.  That  all  matter  of  traffick  and  regulation  of  the  fame  apper- 
tain unto  the  council  for  trade.  That  in  the  exercife  of  thefe  feveral  funftions, 
which  naturally  are  fenatorian  or  authoritative  only,  no  council  aifume  any  other 
power,  than  fuch  only  as  fhall  be  eftated  upon  the  fame  by  a£t  of  parliament. 

32.  That  what  fhall  be  propofed  unto  the  fenate  by  one  or  more  of  the  feigniory 
or  propofcrs  general,  or  whatever  was  propofed  by  any  two  of  the  provofts,  or 
particular  propofers,  unto  their  refpedtive  council;  and  upon  debate  at  that  coun- 
cil fliall  come  to  be  propofed  by  the  fame  unto  the  fenate,  be  neceffarily  debatable 
and  debated  by  the  fenate.  That  in  all  cafes  wherein  pov/er  is  derived  unto  the 
fenate  by  law  made  or  by  a£l  of  parliament,  the  refult  of  the  fenate  be  ultimate ; 
that  in  all  cafes  of  law  to  be  made,  or  not  already  provided  for  by  aft  of  parlia- 
ment, as  war  and  jieace,  levy  of  men,  or  money  or  the  like,  the  refult  of  the  fenate 
be  not  ultimate.  That  whatfoever  is  decreed  by  the  fenate  upon  a  cafe  wherein 
their  refult  is  not  ultimate,  be  propofed  by  the  fenate  unto  the  prerogative  tribe,  or 
reprefencative  of  the  people,  except  only  in  cafes  of  luch  Ipeed  or  lecrecy,  wherein 
the  fenate  fhall  judge  the  neceffary  flownefs,  or  opennefs,  in  this  way  of  proceed- 
ing, to  be  of  detriment,  or  danger  unto  the  comnionweahh. 

33.  That  if  upon  the  motion  or  propofition  of  a  councilor  propofer  general,  the 
fenate  add  nine  knights,  promifcuoufly  chofen  out  of  their  ovv^n  number  unto  the 
council  of  war ;  the  fame  council,  as  thereby  made  dictator,  have  power  of  life  and 
death,  as  alio  to  enadl  laws  in  all  fuch  cafes  of  fpeed  or  fecrecy  for  and  during  the 
term  of  three  months  and  no  longer,  except  upon  new  order  from  the  fenate.  And 
that  all  laws  enafted  by  the  diftator  be  good  and  valid  for  the  term  of  one  year 
and  no  longer,  except  the  fame  be  propofed  by  the  fenate,  and  relblved  by  the 
people. 

34»  That  the  burgeffes  of  the  annual  eledlion  returned  by  the  tribes,  enter  into 
the  prerogative  tribe,  popular  alTembly,  or  reprefentative  of  the  people,  upon 
M&nday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  March  ;  and  that  the  like  number  of  burgefles, 
whole  term  is  expired,  recede  at  the  fame  time.  That  the  burgefies  thus  entered, 
ele£l  unto  themfelves  out  of  their  own  number,  two  of  the  horfe,  one  to  be  captain, 
and  the  other  to  be  cornet  of  the  fame  ;  and  two  of  the  foot,  one  to  be  captain,  and 
tiic  other  to  be  enfign  of  the  fame  ;  each  for  the  term  of  three  years.     That  thefe 
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ofBcers  being  thus  elected,  the  whole  tribe  or  affembly  proceed  to  the  elefllon  of 
four  annual  magiftrates,  two  out  of  the  foot  to  be  tribunes  of  the  foot,  and  two  out 
of  the  horfe  to  be  tribunes  of  the  horfe.  That  the  tribunes  be  commanders  of  this 
tribe  in  chief,  fo  fir  as  it  is  a  military  body,  and  prefidtnts  of  the  fame,  as  it  is  a 
civil  afiembly.  And  laftly,  that  this  whole  tribe  be  paid  weekly,  as  followeth : 
unto  each  of  the  tribunes  of  horfe  feven  pounds.  Unto  each  of  the  tribunes  of  foot 
fix  pounds.  Unto  each  of  the  captains  of  horfe  five  pounds.  Unto  each  of  the 
captains  of  foot  four  pounds.  Unto  each  of  the  cornets  three  pounds.  Unto  each 
of  the  enfigns  two  pounds  feven  fhillings.  Unto  every  horfeman  two  pound  ;  and 
to  every  one  of  the  foot  one  pound  ten  Ihillings. 

35.  That  inferior  officers,  as  captains,  cornets,  enfigns,  be  only  for  the  mili- 
tary difcipline  of  this  fquadron  or  tribe.  That  the  tribunes  have  feflion  in  the  fe- 
nate  without  fuffrage  •,  that  they  have  feflion  of  courfe  and  with  fuffrage  in  the  difta- 
torian  council,  fo  often  as  it  is  created  by  the  fenate.  That  they  be  prefidents  of 
the  court  in  all  cafes,  to  be  judged  by  the  people:  and  that  they  have  right  under 
an  appeal  unto  popular  afl^embly,  to  note  or  remove  any  deputy  or  burgefs  that  is 
fcandalous. 

36.  That  peculate  or  defraudation  of  the  publick,  all  cafes  tending  to  the  fub- 
verfion  of  the  government,  be  triable  by  this  reprefentative ;  and  that  there  be  an 
appeal  unto  the  fame  in  all  caufes,  and  from  all  magiftrates,  courts,  and  councils, 
whether  national  or  provincial. 

;^7.  That  the  right  of  debate,  as  alfo  of  propofing  to  the  people,  be  wholly 
and  only  in  the  fenate,  without  any  power  at  all  of  refult,  not  derived  from  the 
people. 

38.  That  the  power  of  refult  be  wholly  and  only  the  popular  afiembly,  without 
any  right  at  all  of  debate. 

39.  That  the  fenate  having  debated  and  agreed  upon  a  law  to  be  propofed, 
caufe  promulgation  of  the  fame  to  be  made  for  the  fpace  of  fix  weeks  before  propo- 
lition,  that  is,  caufe  the  law  to  be  printed  and  publiflaed,  fo  long  before  it  is  to  be 
propofed. 

40.  That  promulgation  being  made,  the  feigniory  demand  of  the  tribunes  being 
prefent  in  the  fenate,  an  aflTembly  of  the  people.  That  the  tribunes  upon  fuch  de- 
mand by  the  feigniory  or  by  the  fenate,  be  obliged  to  alTemble  the  prerogative  tribe 
or  reprefentative  of  the  people  in  arms  by  found  of  trumpet  with  drums  beating, 
and  colours  flying,  in  any  town,  field,  or  market-place,  being  not  above  fix  miles 
dillant,  upon  the  day  and  at  the  hour  appointed,  except  the  meeting  through  in- 
convenience of  the  weather,  or  the  like,  be  prorogued  by  confent  of  the  feigniory 
and  the  tribunes  :  that  the  prerogative  tribe  being  afiembly  accordingly,  the  fenate 
propofe  to  them  by  two  or  mo-e  of  the  fenatorian  magiftrates  thereunto  appointed, 
at  the  firft  promulgation  of  the  law  :  that  the  propofers  for  the  fenate  open  unto  the 
people  the  occafion,  motives  and  reafons  of  the  law  to  be  propofed  ;  and  the  fame 
being  done,  put  it  by  d'.ftind  claufes  unto  the  ballot  of  the  people.  That  if  any 
material  claule  or  claufes  be  rejecled  by  the  people,  they  be  reviewed  by  the  fenate, 
altered,  and  propofed,  if  they  think  fit,  to  the  third  time,  but  no  oftner. 

41.  That  what  is  thus  propofed  by  the  fenate,  and  refolved  by  the  people,  be 
the  haw  of  the  land,  and  no  other,  except  as  in  the  cafe  relerved  unto  the  diftato- 
rian  council. 
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42.  That  every  magiftracy,  office,  or  elecStion,  throughout  this  whole  com- 
monwealth, whether  annual  or  triennial,  be  underftood  of  conlequeiice,  to  injoin  an 
interval  or  vacation  equal  unto  the  term  of  the  fame.  That  the  magillracy  of  a 
knight  and  of  a  burgefs,  be  in  this  relation  underftood  as  one  and  the  fame;  and 
that  this  order  regard  only  fuch  elcftions  as  are  national  and  domeftick,  and  not 
fuch  as  are  provincial  or  foreign. 

43.  That  for  an  exception  to  this  rule,  where  there  is  but  one  elder  of  the  horfe 
in  one  and  the  fame  parifh,  that  elder  be  eligible  in  the  fame  without  interval ;  and 
where  there  be  four  elders  of  the  horfe  or  above  in  one  and  the  fame  parifli,  there 
be  not  under  nor  above  half  of  them  eligible  at  the  fame  eleftion. 

44.  That  throughout  all  the  aflemblies  and  councils  of  this  commonwealih, 
the  quorum  confift  of  one  half  in  the  time  of  health,  and  of  one  third  part  in  a 
time  of  ficknefs,  being  fo  declared  by  the  fenate. 


PART     II. 

For  the  religious  Part,  it  is  propofed : 

45.  np*  H  AT  the  iiniverfities,  being  prudently  reformed,  be  preferved  in  their 
X      rights  and  indowments  for  and  towards  the  education  and  provifion  of 
an  able  miniftry. 

46.  That  the  legal  and  ancient  provifion  for  the  national  miniftry  be  fo  aug- 
mented, that  the  meaneft  fort  of  livings  or  benefices,  without  defalcation  from  the 
greater,  be  each  improved  to  the  revenue  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  at  the 
leaft. 

47.  That  a  benefice  becoming  void  in  any  parifh,  the  elders  of  the  fame  may 
aflemble,  and  give  notice  unto  the  vice-chancellor  of  either  univerfity,  by  certi- 
ficate, fpecifying  the  true  value  of  that  benefice ;  that  the  vice-chancellor  upon  a 
receipt  of  fuch  certificate,  be  obliged  to  call  a  congregation  of  the  univerfity  ;  that 
the  congregation  of  the  univerfity  to  this  end  aflembled,  having  regard  unto  the 
value  of  the  benefice,  make  choice  of  a  perfon  fitted  for  the  minifterial  fundion, 
and  return  him  unto  the  parifli  fo  requiring ;  that  the  probationer,  thus  returned 
unto  a  parifh,  by  either  of  the  univerlities,  exercife  the  office  and  receive  the  be- 
nefits, as  minifter  of  the  parifh  for  the  term  of  one  year.  That  the  term  of  one 
year  expired,  the  elders  of  the  parifh  afTemble,  and  put  the  eledlion  of  the  pro- 
bationer unto  the  ballot.  That  if  the  probationer  have  three  parts  in  four  of  the 
balls  or  votes  in  the  affirmative,  he  be  thereby  ordained  and  elecfted  minifter  of  that 
parifh  ;  not  afterwards  to  be  degraded  or  removed  but  by  the  cenfors  of  the  tribe, 
the  phylarch  of  the  fame,  or  the  council  of  religion,  in  fuch  cafes  as  fhall  be  unto 
them  referved  by  aft  of  parliament.  That  in  cafe  the  probationer  come  to  fail  of 
three  parts  in  four  at  the  ballot,  he  depart  from  that  parifli ;  and  if  he  return  unto 
the  univerfity,  it  be  without  diminution  of  the  former  offices  or  preferments  which 
he  there  enjoyed,  or  any  prejudice  unto  his  future  preferment;  and  that  it  be  law- 
ful in  this  cafe  for  any  parifh  to  fend  lb  often  to  either  univerfitv,  and  be  the  dury 
of  either  vice-chancellor,  upon  fuch  certificates,  to  make  return  of  different  pro- 
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bationers,  till  fach  time  as  the  elders  of  that  parifli  have  fitted  themfelves  with  ar. 
minifter  of  their  own  choice  and  liking. 

48.  That  the  national  religion  be  exercifed  according  to  a  diredlory  in  that  cafe, 
to  be  made  and  publifhed  by  act  of  parliament.  That  the  national  miniftry  be  per- 
mitted to  have  no  other  publick  preferment  or  office  in  this  commonwealth.  That 
a  national  minifter  beuig  convift  of  ignorance  or  fcandal,  be  moveable  out  of  his 
benefice  by  the  cenfors  of  the  tribe,  under  an  appeal  unto  the  phyh\rch,  or  to  the 
council  for  religion. 

49.  That  no  religion  being  contrary  unto,  or  deftru£l;ive  of  Chriftianity,  nor 
tlie  publick  exercife  of  any  religion,  being  grounded  upon,  or  incorporated  into  a 
foreign  intereft,  be  protefted  by,  or  tolerated  in  this  ftate.  That  all  other  re- 
ligions,.  with  the  publick  exercife  of  the  fame,  be  both  tolerated  and  protedled  by 
the  council  of  religion  ;  and  that  all  profeflbis  of  any  fuch  religion,  be  equally  ca- 
pable of  all  eleftions,  magiftracies,  preferments  and  offices,  in  this  commonwealth, 
according  unto  the  orders  of  the  fame. 
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PART     III. 

For  the  military  Fart  it  is  propofed: 

50.  f  ff "^  H  AT  annually  upon  Wedncfday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  December,  the- 
J_      youth  of  each  parifh,  under  the  infpection  of  the  two  overfeers  of  the 
fame,  afiemble,  and  eleft  the  fifth  man  of  their  number,  or  one  in  five  of  them,  to 
be  for  the  term  of  th.at  year,  deputies  of  the  youth  of  that  pariih. 

51.  That  annually,  on  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  January,  the  faid  de- 
puties of  the  refpeftive  parifties  meet  at  the  capital  of  the  hundred,  where  there  are 
games  and  prizes  allotted  for  them,  as  hath  been  Ihewed  elfewliere,  that  there  they 
eleft  to  themfelves  out  of  their  own  number,  one  captain,  and  one  enfign.  And 
that  of  thefe  games,  and  this  eledtion,  the  magiftrates,  and  officers  of  the  hundred, 
be  prefidents  and  judges  for  the  impartial  diftribution  of  the  prizes. 

52.  That  annually,  upon  Wednefday  next  enfuing  the  laft  of  February,  the  youth 
through  the  whole  tribe  thus  elefted,  be  received  at  the  capital  of  the  fame,  by  the 
lieutenant,  as  commander  in  chief,  by  the  conduftor,  and  by  the  cenfors ;  that 
under  infpeftion  of  thefe  magiftrates,  the  faid  youth  be  entertained  with  more 
fplendid  games,  difciplined  in  a  more  military  manner,  and  divided  by  lot  into 
fundry  parts  oreflays,  according  to  rules  elfewhere  given. 

53.  That  the  whole  youth  of  the  tribe  thus  affembled  be  the  firft  eftay.  That 
out  of  the  firft  eflay  there  be  caft  by  lot  two  hundred  horfe,  and  fix  hundred  foot ; 
that  they  whom  their  friends  will,  or  themfelves  can  mount,  be  accounted  horfe, 
the  reft  foot.  That  thefe  forces  amounting  in  the  fifty  tribes  to  ten  thoufand  horfe, 
and  thirty  thoufand  foot,  be  always  ready  to  march  at  a  week's  warning ;  and  that 
this  be  the  fecond  eftay,  or  the  ftanding  army  of  the  commonwealth. 

54.  That  for  the  holding  of  each  province,  the  com.monwealth  in  the  firft  year 
affign  an  army  of  the  youth,  confifting  of  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  foot,  and 
one  dioufand  five  hundred  horfe.     That  for  the  perpetuation  of  thefe  provincial 
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armies,  or  guards,  there  be  annually  at  the  time  and  place  mentioned,  cad  out  of 
tlie  firft  eflay  of  the  youth,  in  each  tribe  or  fliire  ten  horfe,  and  fifty  foot ;  that  is, 
in  all  the  tribes  five  hundred  horfe,  and  two  thouiand  five  hundred  foot  for  Mar- 
pefia.,  the  like  for  Pampea,  and  the  like  of  both  orders  for  the  lea-guards,  being 
each  obliged  to  lerve  for  the  term  of  three  years  upon  the  Hate's  pay. 

55.  That  the  fenate  and  the  people,  or  the  diftator,  having  decreed  or  declared 
war,  and  the  field-officers  being  appointed  by  the  council  of  war;  the  general,  by 
warrant  ifllied  unto  the  lieutenants  of  the  tribes,  demand  the  fecond  eifay,  or  fuch 
part  of  it,  as  is  decreed,  whether  by  way  of  levy  or  recruit.  That  by  the  fame 
warrant  he  appoint  his  time  and  rendezvous  •,  that  the  feveral  conductors  of  the 
tribes  or  fliires  deliver  him  the  forces  demanded  at  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
That  a  general  thus  marching  out  with  the  Handing  army,  a  new  army  be  eledled 
out  of  the  firft  eflay  as  formerly,  and  a  new  general  be  eledted  by  the  fenate  -,  that 
lb  always  there  be  a  general  fitting,  and  a  ftanding  army,  what  generals  foever  be 
marching..  And  that  in  cafe  of  invafion,  the  bands  of  the  elders  be  obliged  unto 
like  duty  with  thofe  of  the  youth. 

56.  That  an  only  fon  be  diicharged  of  thefe  duties  without  prejudice.  That  of 
two  brothers,  there  be  but  one  admitted  to  foreign  fervice  at  one  time.  That  of 
more  brothers  not  above  lialf.  That  whoever  otherwife  refufeth  his  lot,  except 
upon  caule  fnewn  he  be  diipenfed  withal  by  the  phylarch,  or  upon  penitence,  he 
be  by  them  pardoned  ahd  reftored,  by  fuch  refufal  be  uncapable  of  eleding,  or 
being  elefted  in  this  commonwealth  ;  as  alfo,  that  he  pay  unto  the  ftate  a  fifth  of 
his  revenue  for  protettion,  befides  taxes.  That  divines,  phyficians,  and  lawyers, 
as  alfo  trades  not  at  leil'ure  for  the  eflays,  be  fo  far  forth  exempted  from  this  rule, 
that  they  be  ftill  capable  of  all  preferments  in  their  refpeclive  profcflions  with  in- 
demnity. 

57.  That  upon  warrants  iffued  forth  by  the  general  for  recruits  or  levies,  there 
be  an  affembly  of  the  phylarch  in  each  tribe:  that  fuch  voluntiers,  or  men  being 
above  thirty  years  of  age,  as  are  defirous  of  farther  imployment  in  arms,  appear 
before  the  phylarch  fo  affembled.  That  any  number  of  thefe  not  exceeding  one 
moiety  of  the  recruits  or  levies  of  that  tribe  or  fhire,  may  be  taken  on  by  the  phy- 
larch, fo  many  of  the  youth  being  at  the  difcretion  of  this  council  difbanded,  as  are- 
taken  on  of  the  voluntiers.  That  the  levies  thus  made,  be  conducted  by  the  con- 
duftor  of  the  refpeftive  tribe  or  fhire,  unto  the  rendezvous  appointed  :  and  that  the 
fervice  of  thefe  be  without  other  term  or  vacation,  ^han  at  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate 
and  the  people,  or  fuch  inftrudtions  unto  the  general,  as  fhall  by  them  in  that  cafe 
be  provided. 

:  PART     IV. 

For  the  provincial  Part  it  is  propojed : 

58.  ^  I  ^  H  AT  upon  expiration  of  magiftracy  in  the  fenate,  or  at  the  annual  recefs 
_f_  of  one  third  part  of  the  fame,  there  be  elefted  by  the  fenate  out  of  the 
part  receding  into  each  provincial  council  four  knights  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
thereby  to  render  each  provincial  council,  prefuming  it  in  the  beginning  to  have 
been  conftituted  of  twelve  knights,  divided  after  the  manner  of  the  fenate,  by 
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tlirec  feveral  lifts  or  eleflions,  of  annual,  triennial  and  perpetual  revolution  or  ro- 
tation. 

59.  That  out  of  the  lame  third  part  of  the  fenate  annually  receding,  there  be 
unto  each  province  one  knight  elected  tor  the  term  of  one  year.  That  the  knight 
fo  elefled  be  the  provincial  arclion,  general  or  governor.  That  a  provincial  archon, 
governor  or  general,  receive  annually  in  Aprils  at  his  rendezvous  appointed,  the 
youth  or  recruits  elcdled  in  the  precedent  month  to  that  end  by  the  tribes,  and  by 
tiieir  conducflors  delivered  accordingly.  That  he  repair  with  the  faid  youth  and  re- 
cruits, unto  his  rcfpeftive  province,  and  there  difmifs  that  part  of  tiie  provincial 
guard  or  army,  vviiofe  triennial  term  is  expired.  That  eacli  provincial  governor 
have  the  conducl  of  affairs  of  v/ar  and  of  ftate,  in  his  refpedive  province,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  provincial  council ;  and  that  he  be  prefident  of  the  fame. 

60.  That  each  provincial  council  elefl  three  weekly  propofers  or  provofts,  after 
the  inanner,  and  to  the  ends  already  fliewn  in  the  conilitution  of  fenatorian  councils ; 
and  that  the  provoft  of  the  fenior  lift  during  his  term,  be  prefident  of  the  council  in 
abfence  of  the  provincial  archon,  or  general. 

61.  That  each  provincial  council  proceed  according  unto  inftruftions  received 
from  the  council  of  ftate,  and  keep  intelligence  with  the  fame  by  any  two  of  their 
provofts,  for  the  government  of  the  province  as  to  matter  of  war,  or  of  ftate. 
That  upon  levies  of  native,  or  proper  arms,  by  the  fenate  and  the  people,  a  pro- 
vincial council,  having  unto  that  end  received  orders,  make  levies  of  provincial 
auxiliaries  accordingly.  That  auxiliary  arms  upon  no  occafion  whatfoever  exceed 
the  proper  or  native  arms  in  number.  That  for  the  reft,  the  provincial  council 
maintain  the  provincials,  defraying  their  peculiar  guards  and  council,  by  fuch 
known  proportion  of  tributes,  as  on  them  ftiall  be  fet  by  the  fenate  and  tlie  people, 
in  their  proper  rights,  laws,  liberties  and  immunities,  fo  far  forth  as  upon  the 
merits  of  the  caufe,  whereupon  they  were  fubdued,  it  feemed  good  unto  the  fenate 
and  the  people  to  confirm  them.  And  that  it  be  lawful  for  the  provincials  to  appeal 
from  their  provincial  magiftrates,  councils,  or  generals,  to  the  people  of  Oceana. 
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Trials  145,  146 

r  of  the  Youth  for  Provincial  Service     162 

of  the  Provincial  Militia         •  177 

• for  conferring  the  Proteilorjhip  of  Oceana  20 1 , 

202 
■  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Ifrael       320,  379,  3S2 

Ballotings,  Regulations  concerning  them 
Barons,  Gothic 


after  the  Conqueft,  of  three  kinds 

Wars,   their  Rife  

by  Writ  ' 

by  Letters  Patent 


■              of  the  Exchequer  in  Oceana,  how  elefted 
Beacons  to  be  fired  in  cafe  of  an  Invafion         — — 
Bean,  Senate  of  the  (fee  Athens)             • 
Beglerbeg  in  the  Turkifi  Empire                         ■ 
Benefices  (ecclefiailical)  in  Oceana,  their  Value 
Benejiciarii  Milites              — — —                       ' 
Benjamin,  Tribe  of.  War  levyed  againft  it 


151 

59 

62 

63.  64,  364 

63 
ibid. 

116 
163 
285 
368 
118 
58 
»47. 
375 


Boccalini,  his  Comparifon  of  J.  Cafar  and  Andrea  Do- 

ria  •  • •  193 

. his  Fable  of  Harpocrates        •  2 1  j 

Body  i'i!/;//Va/ refembles  the  A^a^ara/  ■  291 

Books,  how  they  lead  into  Errors  concerning  Govern- 
ment •^-^—  '  5 


Boroughs,   the  Antiquity  of  their  Rights 
Boxhor7iius,  a  new-coined  Diftinftion  of  his 


6i 
«3 


Brothers  younger,  their  Intereft  provided  for  in  the  Agra- 
rian Law  ■  100 
^r««,  his  Title  to  the  Crown  of  5i:o//«»y  — -  23 
Brutus,  his  Sons,  their  unhappy  Prejudices  159,  160 
Buchanan  copies  HeSlar  Bojes  and  the  Book  of  Paijlej  I  5 
Burgeffes  (or  Deputys)   in  Oceana,   their  Eleilion     91, 

412 
C 
Cabala  and  Cabaliftic  Commonwealth  oi  iYitJeiut      395 
Crefar  the  Diflator  miferable  by  his  Ambition,  fo  painted 

by  Boccalini  1 93 

-^— —  how  we  may  know  what  the  Romans  thought  of 

him  199 

Cake,  the  manner  of  dividing  it  By   two  Girls,  explains 

the  whole  Myftery  of  a  Commonwealth     —     44,  236 

Camillus,  his  Cafe  , 196 

Cappadocians  renounce  their  Liberty  . ■  311,  312 

Captain  of  the //ana'rf.^  in  Oceana  ■    8^,86 

Capuan%    how  diverted  from  their  Defign  of  murdering 

their  Senate 237,  238 

Carthage,  its  Commonwealth  --  48 

Caruca,   a  (Ploivland)  ■ 60 

Cenfors  of  a  Trihe  in  Oceana  (ift  and  2d)     88,  89 

of  the  Tro/zV  (ift  and  2d)       io5,  114,  122,414 


Cenfus,  or  Valuation  of  Eflate  in  Rome  and  Oceana  76,  7S 

Charges  publick  of  Ocf^ina  I50,  152,  207 

Charles  L  his  Charafler  and  Fall 29,30,367 

. ■   VIL    of  France,  alters  the  Conftitution   and 

how  255 

Children  (in  Oceana)  what  Number  exempts  from  Tax- 
es    • 9° 


Chirothcjia  (Impofition  of  Hands)  '    5-5,  jor,  326 

■  —  deduced     from    Monarchical  or   Ariftocratical 

Government  

the    feveral    Ufes  of  it,    from   Dr 


Hammond 


32".  328 
neceffary  in  Jfrael,  wheo  the  Chirotoma  failed 


■  the  Confequenccs  of  it 

■  not  neceffary  to  Ordination 
the  fame  as  Eledlion         — 


333 

■         33  + 

340 

344 

See  Ordination,  Chirotonia   EieBion. 

Chirotonia  (Suffrage  by    holtjing  up   the  Hands   82,  128, 

157,  2S7,  288 

ancient  Ufe  of  theWord      —     241,305,318 

■  deduced  from  popular  Government      318,  327 

'  — of  God,  what  is  meant  by  it     324. 

——— —  among  the  Je-ivs  changed    to  the  Chirothejia 

330 

■  —  whether  different  from  the  Chirothejia  ?      335 

■  — the  moft  ancient  way  of  Ordination     —     333 
- —  excludes  not  the  Eleftion  of  the  Holy  Ghofi 

moxt  x\vzxi\he.  Chirothejia  {Acts  v.\\\.)       344 

Ufe  of  the  Word  according  to  Dr.  Hammond 

348 

■  —  refuted         i      ibid.  &  feqq. 

how  rendered   in    feveral  Tranjlations  of  the 

35°.  351 


Bible 


See  EleSlion,  Government,  &c. 
Christ,  his  Kingdom  not  earthly  — — —    8,  399,  401 
Church — See  Government,  Clergy,  Ordination. 
Church-wardens  (in  Oceana)  their  Eledion 


80 

Chufing  (lajl  Refult)  the  Right  and  Office  of  the  People 

45,236,418 

as  apply'd  to  God  or  Men     335,  336 

City  of  Emporium  {London)  its   Government,   according 

10  tht  nc^N Model  •  157 

Conveniences   of   the  Alterations   to  be 

made  __  i^g 

Tribes  d.ni  Wards,  with  their  Names      — —      137 

— —  Livery s,  Companys  and  Eledions ibid.  158 

•  Its  Increafe  not  dangerous  2~8 

Citys  of  Refuge  their  Inftitution  and  Ufe      ^— —     386 
Civil  and  Military  Affairs  and  Councils  necelfarily  to  be 

didinguillied  .  7 

Claffes  (three)  o(  t\\e  Prerogative  Tx\he  o(  Oceana       132 
— — —   the  3d  fees  executed  the  Sentences  of  Criminals  146 
Clergy — See  Minijlers. 
their  Fundion  naturally  pertains  to  the  Magijlrate 


Landed,  their  Oriti  al 


252 
Zi:3 


— —  Confequences  of  their  being  a  third  Eftate  ibid.  :;34 

generally    againlt  a  Commonwealth  ;    and   wliy  ? 

276,  354,  40;,  441 

College  of  A'm;«        no,  289 

Colonys,  the  ^(;«;<j«  Policy  in  planting  ■  41 

Mi  itary  _____       ^3 

Comilia  Curiata — Centuriata — T'ribiita     —  76,  77,  136 

Command  joint,  pernicious  in  War         174,  175 

Commandnrents  tlie  Ten,  whether  propofed   by  God  (or 

Mojes)  and  voted  by  Ifrael?  — ■  259 

B  Commiffianers 
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pag. 
Commiffioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Or^fi;/a    —  106,414 

■ ^of  the  Treafury       ^——.        114,  z]i4 

Committees,  the  Abufe  of  them         — — —   120,  121 

Commons,   Houfe  of,  how  become  formidable   to   their 

Princes  — —  ■  64 

Commonwealth,  an  Empire  of  La'ws  and  not  of  Men, 

according  to  Arijiotle  &t\A  Li'vy     — —       42,  362,  369 

■  whether  rightly  fo  defined  ?      ■        ■    ■     224 

■  its  conftituent  parts 44,  45 

called  by  Arijioth  the  Kingdom  of  Ggd  —  49 

■  of  I/rael,  Athens,  Lacedemon,  Rome.  &c.    46, 

48,  73,  492 

75'J73>  492 


why  ? 


of  Israel 


never    thoroughly   ellabiifhed, 


its  Diflblution 


and 

387 

395 


■  of  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity  327, 

•  of  Lacedemon,  and   of  Rome  75,76,493, 

1-95 

•  of  feveral  kinds — as  /mgle  or  leagued     50,  5 1 , 

370 

■  —  for  Prefewation  or  Increafe     ibid. 

&  137 

equal  or  inequal  ibid.  &  139 

-equal,  its  Definition       51,  242,  370 

■  —  Objedions    againfl    it   anfwered 


Rome 


inequal,    in   Ifrael,     Lacedemon., 


52.  53,  242 
Athens  and 
53.254 


'■  ought  to   be   conftituted    by   one  Man  and  at 

once  . _      _  72,  73,  370 

—— two  natural  Caufes  of  its  Difiblution     —    179 

to  be  propagated  three  Ways  •   ■     18 1 

whether  ever  conquered  by  any  Monarch,  if 

not  broken  by  itfelf?  ■  264,  269 

its  Antiquity  — 372 

of  Crete,  Epitome  of  it  — —         346 

of  Salem,  Philijlia,  Midian  and  Gibeon  372,  373 

concerning  its  Eftablifhment  in  England     xxvi. 

xxvii.   506 

of  Oceana,  its  Generation  ■  67 

copied  from  the  bed  Models    73 

•  —  its  Model  .— —  75 

■ —  its  Inllitution         —      77,  94 

— — its  Conrtitution 94 

■  ' —  its  Primitm  Mobile         —         80 

— —  immortal       —      17S,  179,  248 

Epitome  of  it  i8g 

■  — copies  after  that  of //ra^/ 273,  274 

— — ^ —  Queries  concerning  it     300,  304 

may  be  extenfite  ■  430 

may  pofllbly  tjrannixe  in   the  Government  of 

of  Provinces  ibid. 

akho'  rot  rightly  ordered,  is  yet  leis  feditious 

432 

69 

'57 
8S 


than  the  bell  of  Monarches 


Sec   Government,  Model,  Monarchj,    IJrael,  Athens, 

Commonwealth's-mnn   (linglifh)  -. 

Conipanys  of  the  City  of  Lontion  ■     . 

ConduiSor  (Qjarter-Nialkr-General  of  aTribe)     — 


pag. 

Co'-ififcations,  unnatural    and  infufficient  for  planting  a 

Monarchy  .  65 — 67 

■  — of  three  kinds  321 

Conquell,  when  eafy,  when  difficult         —        256,  257 
Conkience,  hosv  mifled  in  favour  of  Monarchy         —     7 

Liberty  of, — See  Liberty. 

Confiderations  upon  Oceana  (a  Pamphlet)  by  Mr.  I^^ren  2tq 
Conftabie  cf  a  Parifli  in  Oceana,  his  Eleftion         —      80 

■  —  Hisjh,  of  a  Hundred  ——^—  84 
Conful  of  a  Roman  Province                   ■ —           220,  221 

of  Rome  370 

Ccntradi(5lion,    a  neceflary  Caufe  of  the  Diflblution   of 
Government  ■  179,218,433 

Convallium — See  Hampton  Court 
Coraunus — See  Henry  VJII. 
Corollary  to  Oceana 


■     .  '95 

Corruption  inGovernment  and  Manners,  how  connefted  68 

346 


of  Trade — of  the  Provojls 


Cofmi,  Magirtrates  in  Crete 

Council   (in  Oceana  J  of  State — of  JVar — of  Religion  — 

115,  413 

117,  118,41,- 

119 

146,  289 

120,  121,  290 

262,  263 

—  290 

429 


the  proper  Bufinels  of  each      — 
their  Attendance  > 

(great)  of  Fenice  — — 

•  of  Ten  (de^  Died       — 


Councils  of  Princes 

— — of  Venice,  their  Rights  and  Functions 

— — fro'vincial 


Counfcllors  of  Princes  in  thefe  later  Times  are  but  Ex- 

pedienf -mongers  (Bacon J  124. 

Counts  Palatin  •  62 

County  6c,  61 

Courfes — See  Rotation. 
Court  of  Aldermen 
— —  of  Wejlminfter 


ISS 

159 

—  56 


Courts  of  Judicatory  bell:  conllituted  in  Venice 

Crete,   its  Conllitution  by  A/z/jcjand  iJ/iWflwa;;/,^;*/    346 

Crimes,  their  Trial  and  Punilhmentin  Oceana  I145,  146 

Croefus,  more  potent  in  Gold  than  Iron,  bjys  Common- 
wealths ^  264 

Cromwell  [Olphaus  Megaleior)  how  fuppofed  to  be  af- 
fedled  by  a  Paflage  of  Machianicl 7I>  72 

■        his  Difiimulation  and  millaken  ambition    xviii. 

See  Archon 

Crowner  of  a  Hundred  in  Oceana  _^_^__       g . 

Culdys,  an  Order  of  religious  Men        .  17,20 

Curia,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Rome 

— — —  praerogati'va  anAjure  'vocata 


Cuilos  Rotulorum,    Multer-Mafter-General   of 


'7» 

7^»  77 
ibid, 

a  Tribe 
S8,  89 


Daughters  (in  Oceana)  the  greateil  Portion  that  is  allowed 

them  95,  ^08 

■■  the   Advantages  of  this  Seitlement 

loi,  102 
David  (King)   makes  no  Law  but  by   Propofition  to  the 

People       _      374 

^  acquires  a  Mo«arr^»Va/ Balance        305. 

D.aco  s,   their  Ordination  (Aft  vi.)  conformable  to  an 

Athenian  Pattern 342,  343 

PeasJi 
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pag- 
Death  cf  a  Commonwealth,  'violent  or  natural    —     179 

■ natural  of  two  kinds       ibid. 

Debate  belongs  to  the  Senate  of  a  Commonwealth        44, 

233,  418 
■  in  lYiS popular  Councils  of  Oceana,  punifhed    90, 

Decemvirs  of  iJowf  ■  71 

Demiurgs  of  the  ^f^ra»x  120 

Democracy  — — — —  36,  286 

never  can  be  pure  ■  369 

Denmark,  King  of,  his  advantageous  Situation     ~     41 
Deputys  parochiai  (in  Oceana)  how  chofen So 


(Reprcfe.itatives  of  the  People)  tliree  chofen  out 
of  the  Horfc,  rc.d  four  out  of  the  Foot,  in  each  Tribe 

Dicaearchus  defcribes  the  Commonwealth  of  Lacedttnon 

75 
Dicotome,  %i:t  Richard  \\. 
Dictator  of  Oceana  (on  extraordinary  Emergencys)  a 

_7««/«  fo  called .  iig,  123,  414 

it's  Power  neceflary  and  fafe,  —  121, 

415,  418 

—^ — —  refembles    the  Venetian    Council    of 

Ten  1 2 1 


of  lirael — See  Judge. 


Diflarcri'.n  Power  of  Mo/fj  and  yo/^wa  •^-—  323,339 
Di;:aiO!fliip  perp.nual,  how  introduced  by  S.ylla  57,  58 
Diocefe  (if  a  ^o«!««  Piovince  ■  313 
Dirtdoiy  for  ihe  publi^k  Exercife  of  Religion  —  421 
Difp.iich  ofBullnefs,  a  pretended  Advantage  oi Monar- 
chy                                          ^ —      13,  1  + 

Diftiples,  amongft  the  Je-ws  •  •^31 

•  the  I  20  (Act  1.  I  j.)  fhuffled  into  a  Parenthefu 

\iy\k\t  Divines  •  341,    342 

Divan  in  the  Turhijh  Empire  —— 3'j8 

Dividing  aud  Chiijtng  (debating  and  refolving)        44,  45 
Divinadon  deftroyed  not  the  Liberty  of  the  People's  Suf- 
frage    326,  345,  3S0 

Dominion  what  ?  »  37 

■ perfonal  ■  . ■       38 

— — —  how  related  to  Empire         — —      94,  226 
DoRiA  (Andrea)  a  happy  Deliverer  of  his  Country     193 


Earl,  of  the  Gothic  Creation    - 

in  [he  Saxon  Monarchy 

— ^—  under  t  lie  A^<»v«««^ 
Ecclefia,  what  is  meant  by  it 


Education  ihf  flajlic  Art  of  Government 
'  of  the  Youth  of  Ocfrt/M 


its  Eftefts 


59 

. 60,  61 

62 

46,  128,  241,  285,  316, 
3'7 
•S9 
lOo 

its  feveral  Kinds 164 

i-o,  171 


Edward  I.  his  Affairs  in  Scotland  

EiVcsw^Aia  (a  C  ime  not  provided   againll  by   the    Law 

23.;.  7.88 

E.'dad  and  MeJad,   the  Pafi"'gc  concerning  them,  (Num. 

xi.)  e\|.liiiicd  ■  —  4-,  •^:2,  328,  581 

Eiders,  at  what  Age  fo  accounied  in  Oceana    —  77,  410 


peg: 
Eleflion — o^ Kings,  its  Conditions  and  Confequences  9 
Eledlion  oi  the  Sanhedrim  \n  I/rael  —  322,  389 

o{  Saul  Yi,  oi  I/rael  —  3~9.  3'^0 

— — — —  in  the  Senate  oi  Oceana,  threefold       114,  4rj 

—    ■ of  Ambafladors  inordinary  —   ii5 

■^—^—^—  extraordinary,  or  by  Scrutiny    ibid. 
■  of  the  Officers   and  Magillrates  of 

tJie  Prerogative  -  132 

— — in  Emporium  (London) 

popular 

-^— — —  Eccleftaftical,  various 


370 

33>^ 
allowed  to  the  People,  by  Grotiusand 

Hammond  — • 1  338 

■  of  ihe  People,  the  Election  ef  God      340,  ^41 

■  excludes  not  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoji, 

o      „  „  344.  3+J 

See  Ballot. 

Eleftors  of  a //;/«(/«i/in  Orfa«a,  how  chofen         —     84 

.  feveral  Orders  of,  in  the  Ballot  —         107 

of   the  Gtvv»a«  Empire  — ^— —  3^7 

Elizabeth  (Q.i  plays  Love-tricks  with  hei  People,  and 

neglefts  the  Nobility  O5,  366 

yet    unhappily  omits  to  eftablilh  a 

perfcft  popuiHT  Government         366 

Emperors  Roman,  their  Policy  and  wretched  Condition  269 
Empire  and  Authority,  to  what  they  are  related  and  how 

37 
ibid. 

363 
232 
268 


dtllinguifhcdj 
domeftic  and  foreign 


follows  the  Balance  of  Dominion 
from  increafe  of  Strength 


—     94' 


'■  uni-verfal,  whence  to  be  look'd  for 

See  Government,   Monarchy 
Emporium  (London) — See  City. 
England — See  Oceana, 
linfign  of  a  Hundred,  in  Oceana 


R4 

Ephefus, Tumult  there,  raifed  by  the  Silverfmiths  316,  317 
Ephori  of  Lacedemon,   their  Inllitution  and  Power      139, 

'■^7 
Epiftata  in  Athens,  who?  _____  28; 

Erafmus,  and  his  Pd;-fl/.^?v7/e        •  305,306 

Errors  of  the  People  from  their  Governors,  —       70 

Eflays  (military  Divifions)  of  the  Youth  of  Oceana      161, 

162.  T73.  174,423 

Efl'enes,  Cufloms  of  theirs  which  were  of  Civil  Ufe,  after- 
wards introduced  into  the  Chrijlian  Church       —     5^ 

Excife  of  Oceana  to  be  applied  to  the  pub  ic  Ufe  lax  eleven 

Years  150 

when  to  be  for  ever  abolidied      i ;  i ,  20  j 

Excommunication,  a  kind  of  it  eftablilhed  by  a  Law  under 
Ejdras  47 

. ■      not  clearly  proveable  by  Scriptuie      82 


Faflions  often  produflive  of  Good         — 
Family,   Monarchical  ^nd  Popular  — 

in  Ifrael  (its  Import)  — 

Catalogue  of  them 

Fathers    of  the  Church   their  Writing?, 
Civil  Controveifys  _— _ 

B  z 


M- 


3^" 

^-i 

ibid. 

how  ufelefs    in 


8,  9 
Fatherf 
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Fathers  tf  the  People,   a  metaphorical  ExprefTion  abufed 

in  favour  oF  kingly  Government         ^———         1 1 

Ferne  (Dr.  H.)  his  Difpute  with  Mr.  Harrington     xxi. 

S>7 

FerkE  ad  Populutn  — ■  44 

Feudatory  Princip&litys  their  Inftitution       -  59 

Feudum,  its  divers  Significations         

of  three  Kinds  ■  • 


ibid. 

ibid. 

62 

3:'7 


Feuda  Militum  (Knights  Fees)              - 
Firft- born  are  God'.s,  what  it  implys  - 
Florence — See  Medicis, 
Flonif,  dillinjuiihes  the  feveral  Ages  of  the  Roman  Peo- 
ple             ^ 22^ 

Force,   w  hat  fort  of  Kings  it  makes  ■         i  1 

F'rance  its  Balance 252,  364. 

changed  by  Charles  VII.  255 


Freemen  or  Citizens,  who  ? 


77.  4°9 


Galaxy,  a  Lift   of  Knights  and  Depiitys   of  Oceana   fo 

nameJ  ■  91 

zfecond  and  third  neceflary  at  the  firft  Inlli- 

tution  of  the  Commonwealth         92,130,414 

Games  (martial  Exercifes  of  the  Youth) 161,423 

General  ought  to  have  the  fole  Conduft  of  a  War       174 
in  thenew  Model 106,114,413 

provincial  ■  429 

Genoa   (an  Oligarchy)  fubdued  by  itfelf 265 

Gentlemen,  peculiar  to  their  Genius  to  found  as  well  as 

to  adminider  Commonwealths        SjjZiQ 

German  Pm/cf/,  their  Method  of  raifing  Armys    —  155 

Germany,  the  Defefls  of  her  Policy         -—     267 

God,  his  a^ing,  chujing,  or  raifing  up,  how  to  be  under- 

flood  ■  340,  364,  380 

— —  his  Government  '  357 

-^—  Political  Kinsjcf  the  Jenus  -       241 

"  Good  Men  good  Laius,"  a  fallible  Maxim         —       70 

"  Orders  good  Men,"  inhW'Me         ihid. 

Goods  twofold,  of  the  Mind  and  of  Fortune 36 

Goths   (and   Vandals)    their  Kings  were  no  more  than 

Captains  — —  49,  67 

~~'  how  they  got  footing  in  the  Empire         ■ 59 

their  Balance  ibid.  228 

Gothic  Politic  ans.    Inventors  of  political  Gun-powder 

129 

Government  ('rf'c^'ar?  and  i/^yaifZoy)  defined 35 

us   two  Periods  of  ancient  and  modern  Pru- 
dence    •  ibid.  224 

■  —  is  threefold  Divifions  \Ti.\.<i  Monarchy ,  AriJ\o- 

cracy  and  Democracy  •  36 

its  Corruptions  ■•■  ibid, 

^—~— —  its  Prii.ciples  twofold  ■■  ibid. 

-  —  certain  Confufions  of  ir  rooted  in  the  £a- 

37 

42 

242 

^3 
219 

220 


fance  itfelf 


—      4t: 


•  compared  to  the  Soul  of  Man 

•  wherein  its  Petfc-fiion  confills 
when  a  Wrejiling-Matcb  ? 

■  private  Men  may  write  on  it 
12  Queftions  concerning  it 
whicri  edfi«ft  to  be  conquered  and  held  236, 

2j7 


pag. 
Government,  the  yfrt  of,  rot  fo  deep  as  is  pretended  299, 

362 
————— which  moft  natural    1  43,  356,  364 

— — — —  of  Heaven,  an  Argument  from  it     —    357 

■  its  Foundation  and  Superftrudures  361 

■  —  its  Divine  Right  ■  364 
none,  either  Ecclefiaftical  or  Civil  inflituteci 

by  GoD,  but  upon  the  Principles  of  Human  Prudence 

401 

•  of  Greece  ■  ^—      221 

————— of  Oceana,  not  fubjeft  to  Diflblution  149, 

179 

"  Monarchical 

— —  for  Extent  and  Number  of  Do- 
minions exceeds  the /'»/a/ar  ^ 

keafons  of  this  which  fway  (i.) 


the  lefs  knowing  Part  of  Mankind,  and  (2.)  Men  of 

Speculation  ■  3,4,5,6,7 

not  founded   in  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture, of  Nations,  ot  Municipal       11,  12,  13 

its  Expediency  confidered         14 

pretended  to  be  the   beft   fiom   its 

Unity,  Secre/y,  and  Di/patch  of  bufinefs     ibid. 


exemplified  in  the  Scottifo  Hiftory 

14,  29 

'  Provincial. 

■  the  fame  as  National  in  an  abfolute 

Monarchy  ■  ■  40 

■  of  the  Venetians,   and   of  the   5/^- 

niards  in  the  Wejl  Indies  _^___.  ibid. 


See  445 


Reafon 


Popular,  when  it  takes  place  37»  363 

■  —  its  Rea/on  comes  neareft  to  right 

■  its    Orders    founded    in    Nature 

ibid, 
fuch   Orders   of  it  may   be  efta- 


blifhed-as  fhall  even  neceflarily  give  the  Preference  to  a 


Intereji 


ibid, 
may  reach  Perfeflion  —  49,  242 

50 
214 

368 

39+ 
491 


5  Prerogatives  of  it       

has  the  beft  Authority  for  it 

■  —  its  Superftruftures       — — 

■  beft  in  Experience       

divers  Maat-A  of  it  ■ 

Ecclesiastical. 

in  the  Age  of  the  Apoftles 


335 


a  continued  external  Aft  —  339 

■^— primitively  Popular    —  82,  338 

•  —  fubjedl  to  V,ci£ilude,  and  'various 

3^2,  341;,  352 

according  to  Dr.  Hammond,  was 

copied  from  the  Metropolitan    Church    at   Jeru/alem 

3';  2 

See    Commonivealth,    Monarchy,    Ifrael,    Athens,    Rome, 
Oceana,   Orders,   Sec. 

Gracchi,  their  uiifeafonable  Efforts     54,  57,  429 

Grand  Signor  ■         363 

Grandes  Englifli,  their  Ignorance         .  zig 

Greece  fct  free  by /"/<»«)/'«////  183 

Greece 
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Greece  its  Governments  from  7';&«fy<!'/V« 221 

Greeks  (and  Romans)  defended  againll  Mr.  Wren  —  223 

Grotius  quoted — pajjim See  43,  234,  320,  337 

Guards  foreign,  ufe  of  them  in  France        256,  259,  261 
I        —  Pro'vincial        -    '  — _^_—     ^^^ 

H 

Halcyonia  (the  Thames) 

^z\q— (Whitehall.) 

Halymoot  in  the  Saxon  Times  '  61 

Hammond  (Dr.)  a  D;fpute  with  him  concerning  Ordina- 
tion    _  303 

. •  his  Objeflions  concerning  the  Ordination  of 

Deacons  (Ails  vi.)  343 

■  his  Interpretation  of  the  Chirothejia  cenfured 

...  348 

•  Anf^ver  to  his  Objeftion  agamft  popular  Ordi- 
nation, from  the  fmall  Number  of  Converts    352,353 

Hampton-Court,    (Convallium)  laid  out  for  a  Summer- 

houfefcrthe  Prercgative  ofOcEANA      1 5  6 

Harrington  (the  Author)  his  honourable  Defcent    xi. 

x.xxvii. 

■  his  Education,  Studies  and  Travels  xi.  xii. 

xiii. 

— — — —  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  K, 

Charles  I.  and  in  favour  with  him     1  xiv. 

— ^-^^— fuffers  for  his  Loyalty         -  ibid. 

•  —  his  Motives  to  write  the  Oceana     —     xv. 


—  is  the  Inventor  of  the  Balance  of  Empire 

ibid. 

' his  Addrejfe  in  recovering  his  Papers   that 

had  been  feized  ■         — —     xvi.  xvii. 

Acccunt  of  his  Works   and  Controverfys 

xviii.  xix. 

^— — his  Club  called  the  Rota         —  xxv. 

1 committed  to  the  Tower  1    xxvii. 

— his  Examination  xxviii.  xx.xi 


■  carried  off  by  Night  and  landed  in  S.  Ni- 
cholas Ifland  by  Plymouth  -^-—^—  xxxii. 

diftempered  in  Body  and  R^ind ibid. 

■  —  Difputes  with  his  phyficians  xxxiv.  xxxviii. 

his  unfeafonable  Marriage,  and  Death  xxxiv. 

— — — -—  (Sir  James)    his  Monumental    Infcription 

xxxvii. 
Hay,  remarkable  Origin  of  that  Family  — — ^^  21 
Hebrews  their  Commonwealths,  "viz.  the  Common- 
wealth of  7/ra£/(EL0Hi  m)  and  that  of  the  'Jei.<:s  (Ca- 
bala) .  I  372 
Heliaeaof  Athens  __-_^  1^7,  287 
Helots — [See  Lacedemon)  •  126 
Hemifua — (the  River  Trent) 
Henry  VII.  his  Policy  and  its  Confequences  64  251,  364 

■  — his  Riches  did  not  change  the  Balance     —    229 

■  —  VIII.  the  Confequences  of  his  dilfolving  the  Ab- 
beys    65,  36J 

Lord  Darnley,  his  tragical  End  '  27 

Hereditary  Right,  Fallacys  concerningit     —     9,10,  11 
Hiera — (Wejiminfter.) 

High-Conllable  in  Oceana  ■■—  84 

— —  Sheiiff  (High  R«eye)  under  the  Saxons  ■■  ■    —  60 


High-Sherifi  of  a  Tribe  of  Oceana 

■  Steward  of  IVeJlminJier 
Prieil  of  Ifrael 


pa?. 

83 

>59 

Hillory,   its  Ufe  in  reflifying  the  Judgment     —     7>  '7° 
Hobbes  fpeaks  doubtingly   of  the  Expediency  of  Regal 

Government 13 

— ^ —  goes  about  to  deftroy  ancient  Prudence       35,  49, 

54 
— — —  mifreprefents  Arijiotle,  Cicero,  and  Livy  35,  42 
— — —  holds  that  Covenants  have  their  Force  from  the 
publick  Sword  ■'  .  -  3  f 


his  Millakes  concerning  the  Conllitution  of  Rome 

■^^-^—  ibid. 

on  Ordination,  cenfured  by  Dr.  Hammond       340 

the  Author's  Regard  for  him       ■      239 

quoted — pajfun. See  — — ^— —    kj;,  222 

Holland  its  Commoiiwcahh  ■  48,  239,  497 
its  Senate 

its  Antiquity 


,29 

265 

allows  not  her  Clergy  to  meddle  wiih  Aflairs  of 

State         . 168 

Hooker,  aPaflage  from  him  concerning  the  Good  of  the 

Whole  43 

expl.''ined  ■         234 

Hoife  and  Foot,  the  People  of  Oceana  divided  into,  and 

upon  what  Valuation  of  Ellate     78.4^9 

Hundred  in  Oceana,  its  Inllitution       —     83,  41  0 

its  Officers  .    ■         . 84,  410 

Definition  of  it  ■  84 

Hufbandry  ■  .  16  j 


James  VI.  of  Scotland  awA  I.  of  Great-Britain,  his  Tide 

to  the  Crown  of  fw^/^W  j —  28 

his  Chara£l--r  ard  Policy         —         28,29,366 

Janizaries — S;e  Turkijh  Monarchy 


jannotti,  his  two  Periods  of  Government         —  — 
Idlenefs,  the  Mifchief  of  


35 
>59 


Jethro  (aHeathen)  gives  Advice  to  Moj'es     48,  75,  382 
Jethronian  Prefefts  their  Office 


330 
3>> 

332 

39  J 


Jews,  their  Animofity  againft  the  Chrijlians  .  — — 
— —  their  DifperfiO",  and  the  Caufct  of  it         

their  Commonwealth  {Cabala)      —     37 

— —  ought  to  have  farmed  tiie  Kingdom  of  Ireland  for 

,  *V"  ,     ,    ' 33.  34 

jewilh  Authors ■  320 

Imbecillity  of  ancient  Times,  what.'         ■ •  222 

Immortality  of  a  Commoniueallh  ■  178 

Impoftures  political  ■  •    11,19 

Indies,  Babes  that  may  come  to  wean  themfelves     —   41 

Indullry,  how  affefted  by  an  Agrarian  Law  —   100,  154 

—  — the  Price  of /■/•o/fr/y  — 363 

Inequality  a  natural  Laufe  of  DifTolution  in  a  Common- 
wealth -  179,  218,  275,  276,  370 

See  CommoaiAjeahh 

Inns  of  C^urt  and  Chancery  in  0^?i3«i7  ■      169 

Iniliudtion-  for  the  Councils  of  Oceana         i  17 

Intereft  (publxk  or  more  private)   trie  iiift  principle  of 

Government                           ___  225 

the  Mover  of  the  Will             ibid. 

•  In  eieit 


INDEX 


O    F 


THE 


rag- 

Intereft  (onimon  of  Mankind,   whether  there  is   fuch   a 

■    thing?  234 

— ^— -  how,   by  the   Orders   of   a  Common- 
wealth, bed  ditlinguilhed  from /)-;-x'«/e  Intereft      ibid. 

.  of  the  People       242,  246 

Invafion  of  Offfl»(Z,  provifions  againll  it    — —   163,  175 
Invention  of  Political  Orrf'ffv,  to  whom  it  belongs      214, 

2U 


John  (K.)  his  Policy 


63 


Jolliua  his  Defignation    to    fucced   MoJ'es,  extraordinary 

323,  ^28,  329 

Israel    its  Commonwealth,  -confining  of  the  Senate  (or 

Sanhedrim)  People,  and  Magilfracy  —  46,  48,  yt;,  99, 

228,  320.  372,  492,  &:c. 

■ Inequality  in  its  Conllitution      —     53 

.  its  Nobility  •  1 2  5 

■  \ts,  Senate  ■  46,  127 

~—.^  different  in  its  Funftion  from  all  others, 

and  why  ?  • 47 

•—^— its  popular  A fiembl)s  142 

■  votes  Obedience  to  God  and  his  Laws    239,  2<jo 
——— Divifion of  their  Lands  ■  272,   384 

7^o/«//o«  in  their  Corimnnwe.nltli      283,  2S4,  388 

'  People  of,  make  war  wi;hout  the  Sanhedrim     375 

divided  Genealogically     376 

Locally         -  3S5 

-  its  Repre/entati-ve  defctibtd  —        388,  389 

■  its  State  under  the  Kings  till  the  Captivity        391 

under  Z)«'z//i2'  392 

of  Captivity  394 

—  ■    ■'  Conflitution  of,  reflored  by  Zorobabel,  Ezra  aud 
Ke hernial}  — —  ibid.  395 

See  Common'wealth,  "Jeivs,  Goz'ernment,  Parallel, 

Jubilee,  the  D'ifigi'  of  its  Inflitution ■     273,386 

Judges  itinerant  in  Oceana 90 

iheii  Election  ■  116 


• of //jv!f/ their  Office  and  Elcflion    282,  324,  390 

their  E'etlion  irregular  54 

in   the  Gates,  and  in    the  Villages,    their 

Funftion  • ■'  330,  381 

Judgment  (lall  Refult)   belongs   to  a  popular   Alfcmbly 

2ih  Z83 
See  Chafing. 

Judicature  fupreme  in  Oceana,   where   lodged  and  how 

exercifed 144,  145,  146 

Juryman  (firll  and  fecond)  of  a  Hundred  •     84 

Jus  Ci-vitatis  {o(the  Roman  Allys)  of  tuo  Kinds  —    182 

Jullice  of  the  Peace  in  Oceana,  his  Eledion  — —  84 

K 
KaSira;ai  (to  crnftltute)  its  proper  Meaning     —  318  381 
•  —  is  not  a  Word  of  Pozver         —  321,  338 

Kings  vainly  invelled  with  the  Di\ii.e  Attributes     —      6 
•—  their  Title  left  undettrniined  and    doubtful  by  the 
Jure-ai-viao  Wr'aers  .  ibid. 

•— —  by  Eleition,  how  limited  9,  10 

— ^  by  Koice  jo,  238 

by  Succeflion  10 

— —  ot  Scotland,  an  abridged  Hiflory  of  t'lem       15  —  28 
— —  their  Right  fubjeil  to  natural  Diflblution       —     C9 


Kings  their  Guards  regulated  by  Mr.  TFren 
-  the  Manner  of,  fhewn  by  Samuel       — 

Ambiouity  of  the  Word 


272, 


pa?:- 
249 

39  > 
374 

o(  I/rael,  of  popular  Eleflion      —     324,  348,  37S 

390 

392 

-        28s 

76,  370 

their  Siile  of  the  plural  ^  umber,  its  Antiquity  348 


—  how  dilfinguilhed  from  the  'Judges 

. their  Hillory  ■ 

in  the  ^/;^^«/««  Commonwealth  .. 

-  in  Lacedcmon  and  Roine 


See  Monarchy,  Goiiernment . 
King's- Thane  his  Qualiticatioiis  — 
is  a  Baron,  after  the  Conqueft 


60 
62 


29 
Si 
'9 


King-Craft,  Arts  of 

Knights  Roman 

•  of  S.  Andreiu 

(Senators  cf  Oceana)  two  chofcti  in  each  Tr.be 

91,  412 
Knights  Fees  (i^^ffi/a  il//7//«»;^  their  value  unknown  62 
Korah,  his  Rebellion  ■  373 


Lacedemon,  the  Form  of  its  Commonwealth  38;  48,  137, 

139.  405 
"  its  Commonwealth  refembles  that  of  Ifrael 

53.  33c 
■  (Comm.mweahh  of) 

inequal  in  it;  Conflitution      —     54 

—  its  Model  preteiided  to  be  given  by 


the  Oracle 


its  Senate 
■  its  popular  Alfcmbly 


75 
128 

143 
160 

244 

391 


careful  in  the  liducation  ot  Youth     — 

its  Seditions  accounted  for-         

the  Caufe  of  its  Fall    132,  z6 

why  caFeJ  fometimes  on  Ariftocracy,  fome^ 

times  an  Oligarchy  286 

• IIS  Kings  ■  7'',  369 

Law  is  vUat  is  cnai'.led  by  the  Authcrity   of  the  Fathers 

and  •})'.■  Po^uer  cf  the  Peep le  4- 

Mr  IFren's  Notion  ot  it  expofed 2p,  2^2 

of  Nature  not    favourable   to    Regal  Government 

11,12 
■  of  Nations,  various  and  doubtful  .     12,  13 

of  ^/a»;V//«/ makes  net  for  M(i/;a;v4;'       —        ihid. 

Law  of  Ofi'«?/«,  what  f      125,  145,416,   417 

— —  of  Oceana  to  be  promulgated  fix  Weeks  before  it  is 
propofed  ^  144,417 

in  the  Commonwealth  of  ^r^w/j    — — -—         2'^6 

\n  Ifrael 324,  3S6 

Roman  de  Rcpetundis  ■^—  ^14. 

Rupilian,  concerning  the  Trial  of  Caufes  ii   a  Pro- 
vince    ibid. 

Laws  Ecclefialfical  54 

— —  Civil  ..    -  — — — * —  56,  370 

— — —  ou;^ht  to  be  few  •  56 

fundamental,  which  ?  ■  94 

how  the  R luian  Scnatus-confulta  came  to  have  their 

Force  '- ■  —  238 

Lawgiving  (Art  of)  a  T'Vffl////         3,-6 

— — — —  when  nccefl'ary  •  362 

Lawgiving 
3 
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Lawgiving;  (Art  of)  of  two  kinds 
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362 


pas 


Lawyers  (apd  Di'vines)  incompetent  Judges  of  Pcfo/V/  \z^ 
— — —  ought  not  to  be  Members  ot  a  Legijlati-ve  Coun- 
cil -  168,405,435 

Lesiaes  Social  and  Provificial  282 

Legions  Koman,  how  enrolled  •  172,  173 

Legiflator  ought  to  be  One  -  72 

Legiflatore,  Council  of,  in  Oceana  •■  73 

Leve:lers,  impoffible  the  Oceanors  fhould  become        1 54, 

247,  271,  278 

Levelling  never  introduced  but  either  by  the  Wifdom  of 

fome  great  Man  or  by  Accident  •  3S4 

Leviathan — See  Hobbes. 

Levites,  their  orginal Ordination         ■  326,377 

their  Portion  in  the  Divifion  of  the  Land       385, 

421 
Levy  of  Men  or  Money,  mult  be   by  the  Confcnt  of  the 

144 

286 

10,  II 

a  Com- 


People 


Lexiarcha  (Roll  of  Athenian  Freemen) 
Liberty  natural 


of  a  Man,  the  Empire  of  his  Reafon  ;  of 


moniuealth,  the  Empire  of  Laivs 


Hobbes's  Dillinftion  of  itexpofed 


—  _  42 

—  ibid, 
whether  more   fafely    trufted    to  the  Nobility  or 

People  ■  146,  147 

— — —  for  moft  part  Iffc  untouch'd  in  the  Roman  Con- 

quefts  3i'>34'5 

— — —  renounced  by  the  Cappadocians  3 1 1 

•  of  Conscience        55,  81,  118,  315,  420,  423, 

440 
in  Ifrael,  appertained  to  the  Prophets 

5S 
— — — depends  on  C/'f/7Libcry  ■  397 

Liverys    of  Attendants,   a  Regulation   concerning  them 

150 
"— — ^  of  the  City  of  Lo«rt'«»  ■  157 

Living  Country — and  City — ,   their  different  Effefls  with 

regard  to  the  Publick  33 

Livings  (Church)  their  Value  in  the  new  Mu^if/     —  421 
Livy  quoted — paffim.     See  ■    ■       37,  42,  &C. 

London  (EmporiutnJ  fee  City. 

-  its  Growth,  to  what  owing  ?  ■  365 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  a  Tribe  in  Oceana         —         88,  ?g 

^-— 'Mayor  oi London  ■  158 

< Strategus,  or  General  in  Chief  '      105,  414 

Orator  (Speaker)  ■  ibid. 

Lot,  theUfeofitin  the  Commonwealth  of  ^/'""''^     321, 

324,  379,  382 

Lots  of  Land  in  7/;'rtc/,    rheir  Value         384 

niigr.t  be  accumulated  two  ways      —     380 

Lucca,  a  Quibble  of  Hobbes'  upon,  its  Motto  (Lihertas) 

' 43 

Lycians,  Commonwealth  of  73 

Lycuigus  the  Lacedemonian  Lawgiver — pajjim — See  137, 

275 

binds  his  Laws  upon  that  Commonwealth  for 

ever ■  •  19 1 

JLyfander,  his  Avar, ce  fatal  to  hii  Country 132: 


33* 


M 
Maccabees,  their  diftinguifhed  Merit 

whence  become  neceflary  to  their  Country  ib, 

Machiavel  retrieves  ancient  Prudence  ■.    35 

■  a  dangerous  Millake  of  his         3^ 

■ —  corrcfled  concerning  the  Agrarian  of  Rome  98 

concerning  Nobility  explained       ^-^         126 

— — ^  his    Opinion    in    a  noble  Queftion  of  Politics 

136,137,138 

■  — cenfured 138 

— ^-— -  his   Queftion,  whether  the  Nobility  or  People 
are  the  bcrt  Guardians  of  Liberty  146 


a  Caution  of  his    concerning   the  Glory  of 

J.  C^far  199 

his  Apology   for   writing  on  the  Art  Military 

219 
— — —  fhews    in    what    Governments  Conquefts  are 

eafieft  made  and  held,  or  the  contrary  256,  257 

— his  excellent  Difcourfe  on  .(^-OTi        258 


Accounts  for  the  Diflblution  of  the  Roman  Re- 

publick  ■  ■  2gf 


quoted — pajjtm. 


Macedonia  thrice  conqueicd  bv  the  Romans         —     183 
Magirtracy  (proper)   ths  executi've  Order  of  a  Common- 
wealth    45,  148,  369 

45'  4*1 

51,  295,  297 

—  282 


291 


■  a  neceflary  Condition  of  it 
Prclongation  of,  pernicious 

■  its  Rotation  ^— 

of  Venice,  wheels  round  in  a  few  hands 
(Supreme)   how  diftinguifhed  from  So-vereignty 

362 
{\m\'rc!^eT o\)  Legijlative         •  569 

"114 

369' 
380. 

413 

328. 

333 
I? 
67 


Magiftrates  (in  Oceana)  annual  apd  triennial 
— — ^—  (Supreme)  of  various  kinds  — - 


oC  Jj'racl,  their  Eleftlon       — 
Senatorian,  in  ihe  new  Model  


Maimonides,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hammond 
■  corrects  himfclf 


Malvezzi  prefers  Optimacys  to  Monarchy!,  —— 

Mamalucs,  who  they  were  —         41 

Mancinus  the  Roman  General  defended  againft  Mr.  Wren 

294 

68 

165 

84,  296. 


Manners,  Co  ruptlon  of,  whence?  — 

Manufaflures  (and  Mercliandize)  

Marius  iirllarms  the  capite  cenjiai  Rome      — 

'  his  Confullliip  impertinently  quoted  by  Mr.  Wren 

295- 
Marpesia  (Scotland)  the  Nature  of  its  Inhabitants      3J 

■  its  Agr.irian  Law 94,  429 

the  Confequences  of  It 105 

-  reprefentcd   in    the    Senate   and   Prerogalivt 

Tube  oi  Oceana  iz|g. 

!■  how  ufeful  to  Oceana  — — —       174^ 

■-  its  Adminiftrations  Ci-uil and  Military        176, 

..        ,                       .  '77M29. 

Marriage  legnimateiy  pronounced  in  Oceana  —       Jg, 

Imptrfeftiori  i.i  the  Laws  concerning  337,. 

MnRy  QjOffSfo/j         26,27, 


INDEX 


OF        THE 


Maxims  ca'ciilated  to  the  prefent  State  of  England       579 

Mechanic  Em;  loyments  in  Oceana  — 165 

Medici,  Family  of,  its  Philory  and  Rife     —      26;,  266 

Melchizeciel:  a  Monarch  , 357>  372 

Mercenary  Arms  —  258 


pernicious  to  a  Siate 
when  neccflary 


Merchandize  makes  a  Bank         — 
Metropolitan  Church  oi  Jerufakm 
Military  Orders  in  I/rael 
•— —  E  iucation,  its  Advantages 

Milites  btnejiciarii  

■  emeriti  *■ 

Militia,  its  Right  ftaied 


not  to  be  touched  injujju  Populi 
of  Oceana  — 


-4,  259,425 
260 
230,  278 

—  "   35^ 

377 

—  4^5 

58 
•73 
364 

117 

161 


40: 


See  Arms. 
Minifters  (cf  the  Gofpel)  on  what  Account  to  be  turned 

out  of  their  Livings 89,423 

. incapable  of  Ci'vil  Places         1 1 S,  422 

-  unfit  for  Government  -  168,  1C9 

See  Clergy,  Ordination. 
Miracles,   the  Argument    from,    concerning  Ordination, 

confidered  • '      338.  396 

Mitre  and  Croiun,  their  Sympathy  accounted  for    —  354 

Model  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Off««a        — 75 

promulgated  »  ■  194 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  7/>W    ■ ■    386 

— .  of  the  7^<k;//&  Commonwealth     ■  39S 

•i— —  of  Popular  Government,  agreeable  to  the  (then)  ■ 

Balance  oi  England  402,  498,  506 

..  propofed 

1.  «o;'/(!Ma/^,  in  fix  Heads       —       406 

2.  praaicably,   ( i.).  the  Ci'z;// Part  408 

(2  )  the  Religious 420 

■  {3.)  the  Military  —      423 

■ (4.)  the  Pro'vincial     —     426 

— — ^—  how  it  may  be  proved   or  examined  : 
with  an  Anfwer  to  Mr,  /iTr^ns  Monarchy  Asserted 

432 

Models  (diverfe)  of  a  Commonwealth     491,505 

Monarchy  fallaciotifly  maintained  in  the  Ahjlraa         5 

is  in  reality  only  an  Optimacy 6 

■  —  its  Kind  left  undetermined  by  Writers     ibid. 

. confidered  in  itfelf,  -u/'z.  in  its  Legality  and 

Policy  9 

.  its  Oigin  and  Fortunes         ■  iz 

„_ . —  its  Advantages  extolled  and  its  Difedvantages 

fuppre/Ted  by  Authors  —  14 

exemplified  in  the  Scottip  Hiftory    ibid.   27 

. Abfohite 37,  273,  363,  368 

Mixed  37>  67>  363.  367 


tho'/tv;;><3  in  the  kind,  yet  reaches  not  the 

Perfeftion  of  Government ;  and  why  ?  — 49,  50,  248 

by  Arms  50 

. by  aNob'lity,  it.  ImperfeSion  50,  251,273 

—— its  Origin  and  Antiquity  — —  221 


whether  rightly  defined  "  A  Government  of 

iV/t-n  and  not  of  ZijTw  ?"  — ^ •  224 

its  Perfcdion  accordingto  Mr,  Wren  i(i\,iijz 


S 


pag. 

•  pretended  to te  more  »a/ara/        —    7,381 
Turkijh,  'is  pure,  and  why 58,  267 

•  Saxon  in  England  —  60 

■  Norman  — — »_-  52 

•  of  Oceana,  its  Conftitution  and  DlfToIution 

60,  63,  65,  366 
■  '  Difficultys  in  re-eftabliihing  it  65 

See — 507 

■  m  I/rael  3  32'33J 


'  its  date  miftaken  — 


Monarchical  Family 

Money — See  Balance,   V/ury. 

why  forbid  in  Lacedemon 


—  its  Balance  of  Foundation    — 
its  Superllruftures  — — 


cannot  o'verbalance  a  large  Territory 
when  the  Ner-ve  of  VV'ar .' 


Z09 


39^^ 
39' 
392 
361 

229 
ibid, 

.  430 
76 


37+ 
374 
381 


Mora  in  Lacedemon,  what  ? 

Morpheus ,  K .  J  a  M  E  s  I, 

Mofes — See  Commcni/jeallh,  I/rael.  Lacedemon, 

-^—  propofes  :othe  People  —_     ^7, 

— —  was  no  King  ;  but  in  a  Senfe  may  be  fo  called 

— >  no  Appeal  to  him  from  the  LXX  Elders       375 

Mount  Celia,   Wind/or. 

Muller-Malter-General  in  Oceana  (Cujios  Rctulorum)  88 

N 
Names  (fanciful)  given    to  Perfohs  and  Things  in  the 

Oceana — pajjim — See xviii. 

Nature,    the  Arguments    for  Monarchy  as  feen    in  her 

Works  examined  ■ 7 

hath  made  all  Men  equal  in  point  of  Freedom     1 1 

/c/«/«r  Government  founded  in  —        4.4 

Mechanics  of,   an  imperfeft  Treatife  xxviii. 

Natural  (and  Artificial,)  as  applied  to  Government       356 

Nebulo/a,  Offices  in  a  Hundred,  fo  named 84 

Negative  Voice  cannot  be  againft  the  Balance  of  Power 

3^4 
Neufiria — Normandy, 

No  Bijhop  no  King  ■  363 

No  King /ome  Senate;  no  Senate /ome  King     390 

Nobility,  their  Intereft  the  fame  with  that  of  the  People 

S3 
-  of  England,   how  weakened  and  difarmed   by 

Henry  VII.  64. 

— ' of  three  Kinds  '  12c.  iz6 


of  I/rael,  Athens,  Lacedemon,   Rome,  Venice,  Hol- 
land, Sivitzerland,  Oceana  .    126,  127 


of  Oceana,  not  hurt  by  the  newAforff/of  its  Con- 

flitution  .  -  281 


■  Monarchy  by  a 

■  of  France 


248,  273,  364,  369 
255^  256 


Nomothetas  of  Athens 


engaged  to  the  King,  and  how  checked 

259,  260 
287,  288,  318 


hcnfincere  {neither  AJinnatiiie  (jor  Negati-veJ  a  Term  in 

Balloting  I  JO,  145 

Norman  Monarchy  62 

■ its  Adminirtration  during  the  Reign  of  the  firll 

Kings  . 63 

Oba- 
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76 


Oba  in  LaceJemon,  what  ?  ■ 

Objedlions  (three)  againft/o/«/<»r  Government;  with  the 

Anfwers  .^—.  •      ^56,  357 

Oce.^Kh  (England)  Pliny's  Jiekxy^uon  of  it     -  32 

' the  Naiure  of  the  People  '  ■         ibid. 

— — —  its  Genius  {lil<e  that  of  ancient  Italy)  addifled 

to  Commonwealths  ■  33,406 

——- Situation  of  its  Commonwealth       <a—  34 

its  Monarchy  — — ^—  5o 

— — -  Model  of  \u  Commonwealth  75,  498,  506 

•  its  Agrarian  Law  ——  94,  269,  408 

— — —  its  Commonwealth  may  become  an  Afylum  to  the 

diilrefs'd  World  180,18; 

— — —  Objeflions  to  the  Model  of   it    anfwered    by 

Wholefale  218 

■  not  fubjeft  to  Seditions  ■        246,  247 

--  compared  to  Ifrael  ^—^^  409 


See  Commonnvealth,  O:  tiers.  Sec. 
Oliveretto  di  Fermo  ■ 

Olph  Aus  MegaUtor — See  Archon,  Cromnuell, 
Oracles  in  Ifrael  • 

Orange,  Prince  of 


66 


383 
10,  204 
Orations  (dated)  to  the  Prerogati've  of  Oceana     —     146 
■  their  Ufefulnefs  ■  148 

Orator  of  a  Tribe,  his  temporary  Office         — —         8j 

Lord  {}\\e  Speaker)  ■  105,  1 14 

Oris,  in  the  Ci'vil,  Military,  or  Pronjincial  Divifions  of 
the  Citizens  of  Oceana,  fo  called  from  their  perpetual 
Rotation  '  pajjim. 


Orders,  Equejlrian  and  Patrician  in  old  Rome     — ■ 
Orders,  of  popular  Government  in  Nature 
^——— —  of  a  Commonwealth  in  Experience 
I  —  good  make  good  fvlen  —— 

• ought  not  to  be  too  few  — 

■  diltinguiftied  from  Laws 


46 

70 
192 

370 
77 


of  the  Commonwealth  of  OcFAN  A     • 
— _^ —  I.  dividing  the  People  into  Freemen 

and  Ser-vants  ibid, 

2.  into  Touth  and  Elders  ibid. 

— ■  3.   dividing  the  People  into  Hor/e  and 
Foot  78 

—  —4.  into    Parijhes,    Hundreds  and 

fribes  ibid. 

— —  5.  Inftitution   of   the  Parijhes,   Ballot 

and  Deputys  —  79 

6.  of    Ordination,   a  natural   Religion 

and  Liberty  of  Confcience  81 

7.  Eleftion  of  the   Ci'vil  and  Military 

Officers  of  thf  Hundreds       -  8  j 

——  9.  For  marfliallinga  Tnie         — —  86 

9.  How  the  Cenjors  are  to  order   the 

Ballot  of  a  Tribe         i*-id. 

— —  10.  For  the  EleSlioH  of  the  Prime  Mag- 
nitude   : 1>7 

II.  The  Funcllons  of  the  Magiftrates 

of  the  Prime  Mag.  89 

— —  12.  Inllitution  of  the  Ga/flxy     —     91 
— —  13.  Conilituting  the  Agrarian  Laws  94; 
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OttDERS  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana. 

■  14.  appointing  the  Ballot  of  Venice 

to  be  ufed  in  all  the  Aflemblys  of 
Oceana  '  ■      ■  1 03 

■  15.  7ro/?V  of  the  Magiftrates     —    114 
.  16.  Conllitution  of  the  Councils       1 1 ; 

■  17.  Conftitution  of  the  Eleftion  of  Am- 

ia//adors  in  ordinary  .     116 

■  18.  Conltitution  of  EleQ.ions  extrordi- 

nary,  or  by  the  Scrutiny  ibid. 

■  19.  diftrbuting    to  every   Council    its 

proper  Bufinefs         1 1  - 

— —  20.  Inftruflions  to   the  Councils  as  to 
the  Manner  of  proceeding       1 22 

■  21.  The   Change   or   Eleftion    of  the 

triennial  Officers  of  the  Preroga- 

ti've  Tribe  i  1 7 1 

-  ■  22.  The  EleSlion  of  its  annual  Mioi. 


ilrates 


'32 


23.  The  Potjuer,  Fundlion,  and  Manner 

of  proceeding  of  the   Prerogati-ve 
Tribe  1 44 

24.  Conftitution  of  the  Provincial  P^rt 

of  the  Senate  and  People    —   14^) 

25   concernin^r   the  Reparation  of  the 

publick  ^W^«a^         i-o 

26.  concerning  the  Education  and  Dif- 

cipline  of  the  Touth      ——     1 60 

27.  provides  for  the  Cafe    of  an  Inva~ 

Jion  ______  ,(5  J 

28.  C!'vil?axt  of  the  ProiiincialOrb  i  j6 

29.  military  Part  of  the  fame     —  177 

30.  concerning  the  Divifion  of  Spoils 
taken  in  War        ■ .        ibid. 


Ordination  (of  Par/ons  in  Oceana)  • 

originally  belongs  to  the  People 


81,  8z,  3Sc 


•  Chrijiian,  copied  from  the  Sanhedrim  i  27,  401 
■  i political Di/'cour/i concerning  it  —  303,  5-7 


Occafional 
from  theCHiROTONiA         — 
of  the  Priefts  in  ancient  Rome 
•  original  Right  of  — — 

in  J/rael 


with /itpernatural  Gifts 


—  o(  Levites 


3o3 
31S 

3'9 

320 

321 

323 
326 

326 


lies  not  in  the  Ceremony  of  Con/ecrat-on 
whence  derived  by  the  Di-vines     —   326,  328 

327.  39? 
3 


—  from  the  Chirothesia 
how  con  ferred 


5J^ 

'  occafional  among   the  Jetus  imitated   by  the 
Chrijlians  — —  .  3 , , 

■ Right  of  it  among  the y«w/ engroiled   by  tne 

Prince  of  the  SaB^^aV/'/n  '■  732 

in  the  lejfer  %nagooQe  ,g3 

■  diftinguilhed   from    EleSlion  by    the   Divines 


336.  338 

the  firft  way  of,   (by   tlie  Chirotonia)   in  the 

Eleflion  of  S,  Matthias  to  the  Apolllefhip  ^39,  348,  349 
"■  the/ams  thing  with  EltHion    339,  343, 


I 


Ordination 
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Ordination  tbe  faond  way,  exemplified  in  the  Eledlion 

Q{i\\itDeaco7is,  Aa.  \\.  342,343,399 

.1,  —  the  third  <,V3.y  oF,  exemplified  in  Timothy    344, 

.     .       345'  400 

. •  accommodated  to/o//V;Vfl/In{btulions  345,  347, 

401 

the  Form  of   it    which  was    introduced    by 

Christ  _        398 

Orphan-Maids   in  Occaia,   thiir  Annuity,  and  its   Con- 

c!;iions  205 

■    39,98,  271 

—  «97 

Overfeers  ot  a  Farifii  in  0«^K«,  how  chofen         —       80 


Oftracifm  [ol  Athens)  why  introduced 
. —  rot  a  Punilhment 


Pantheon  —  Wejlminjler-hall. 

Pancpea  (Ireland)  the  Nature  of  its  Inhabitants  r.3 

^ proper  to  have  been  farmed  out  to  the  y^iuj  for 

ever ibid.  34 

>            — its  Agraria>i  I. ZV/  •  9; 
the  Confequences  of  it      — -     103 

■  its  Reprefentative  in  the  Senate  and  Prercgati've 
of  Oceana  1 49 

.^ ics  Adminiilration  ci'vil  and  military  in  the  new 

Model  ■  176,  177 

Panurgus — Henry  VIL 

Puiallel  between  the  monarchical  Balance  of  I/rael  and 
Lacedemon  391 

« between    the  Tribmitian  Storms  in  Rome  and 

ihofc  of  the  Uebrevj  Monarchy  393 

■  —  of  the  Spirit  of  the  People,  with  the  Spirit  of  Mr. 
Rogers  — —  — —  5?o 

Parallels  between  feveral  Parts  of  the  Mi'^i'/ propofed  for 
£r!T/rt«./ and  the  Commonwealth  of  ^rrtJ       —     409 


282,  284 


78,79,410 

80,  410 

82 


Partmbcli  of  Ifrael 

See  Rotation. 
Parifli  (  n  Oceana) 

i. Officers  chofen 

its  Definition 

Pailiameot    of  England,    an  Argument  concerning   the 

Natureand  Antiquity  of  its  Conliitution  61     vid.  369 

.  Long,  a  thing  nevi,  and  without  Example  71 

diilblved  by  the^/-;n)i  —  72 

of  Oct  A  NA,  its  Conllitution  —  149 


Parliaments,  if  their  S/;V/>  is  to   be  trailed  for  a   Settle- 
ment    57} 

Parthenia — Q^  Elizabeth. 

Partys,   their  Rife  68,  242 

1.   fundry  into  which  £'«^/a;;4' was  divided         —    68 

_ none  to  be  excluded  in  the  new  Commonwealth  6g 

vid.  210 
Paternal  Power  ■■  80 

Patriarch — See  Prince 

Palncian  Oider  in  Rome  ■  S I 

Patrors  (and  Clienti)  in  ancient  Rome  ■  1(9 


PSg- 
The  People  have  the  Power  of  refolving  or  chufing,  and 

of  fupreme  Judicature         45,147,148,214 

•  their  Intereft  one  with  that  of  the  Nobility 

55 
63 

70 

77 

81 

132 


corrupted,  whence  i 


—  their  Errors  are  from  their  Governors 

—  of  Oceana,  their  Divifions         — — 


tjcians 


The  People  have  the  Power  of  Orfl';«fl^/o«       — 

AfTemblys  of,  when  dangerous  ?    — 

; —  reduced  to  Defpair,  become  their  own  Poli- 

140 

Affemblys  of,  of  feveral  Conftitutions    142, 

369. 370 

■  m  Oceana,  bed  conftituted      ibid. 

•  apart  and  in  Affemblys,  hovvdiftering  ?     143 

■  an  Obfervation  ot  Cicero  concerning         147 

•  impoffible   they   (hould   all    turn   Leniellers 

154,  248,  271 

■  never  die  ■  178 

•  their  Fault  too  much  Love  rather  than  In- 
196 

•  excufed  in  their  Treatment  of  Camillus  and 


gratitude 

Arijiides 


197 

their  Con/ent  and   Ponuer   the  fame   Thing 

35' 

■  their  Giddine/s  excufed         — ^^_  jg^ 

Perambulation  of  Paa/ and  .ffi7r»a^iu       —       306 — 309 

■  — -  the  Cities  named  in  it,   under  popular  Go- 
vernment    ibid. 

Perfeftion  of  Government         .  49,  242   243 

'                     of  Monarchy                          ———  3^8 

Petition  of  a  Tribe  in  Ocean  a  .           go 

to  the  Senate                            ■•  118 

— — —  of  divers  well-af}e£led  Perfonr 


with  the  Parliament's  Anfvver 
Philo  de  In/.  Pria:. 


Jul.  6th,  1659, 

■  508 

.  320,  326 

Phylarch  or  Prerogative  Troop,  its  Funflions,        89,  41 1 

Pian  Piano,    or  an  Fpillolary    Intercourfe    between  Dr. 

Ferne  and  the  ./^a//6or  ^  517 

Pillar  of  Nilus,  a  Roll  fo  called  .         go,  207 

Plato,   a  remaikable  Saying  of  his  41 

Pleading  in  Trials,  the  Time  allowed  for  it     145 

Pkbifcita 


76,  136 

—  312 

275 

—  206 
ibid. 

76 
■       28; 

• (FielJ  t-fiicer  m  Oceana)  his  Eledion  —  116 

Policy  the  Foundation  of  Empire  —         268,269 

Politics  a  Syftcm  (  f,  delmeated  in  .^W//«tt       465 — 482 

Political  y^phorij'ms  • ■  483 — 490 

Difcouries,  two  ■  567,  575 

Politicajler,  a  comical  Yititowk  againfl  Mr.  Wren       546, 


Pliny  to  Trajan  (Letters  of,  with  the  Anfwers) 

Plutarch  —  quoted  pajjim — See  

Poets  (in  Oceana)  to  be  whip'd  for  Scurrility     ■ 

'  Laureat  and  Dramatic  

Polemarch,  Lacedemonian  ■ 

Athenian  -_  — 


l'av:ioiis  (for  the  Rendezvous  of  a  Tribe)  their  Inflitu 
tivn  and  Ufe   '         '  ■        85       Pomp  at  the  Piopofition  of  a  Decree  in  0<-e-a«a 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  their  Perambulation  of  the  Church- 
es c(  Lycaeiiia,  Pi/idia,  &c.   Ai3.  xi.  19 — xv.  306,  3C9 

l\as,Hvukol,  a  ij'ord  cofcertfi'ig  it.         • 439 


Offifcrs  of  it  in  F^nice  ___— 

of  the /?«/«««.  provmcial  Magiflrates    —    314 


561 
198, 
199 
27  z 

,  3«5- 
The 
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The  Fope,  Author  of  Religious  Wars      ■  55,  253 

— Foundation  of  his  Empire  and  Policy  333,  334 

. •  his  Eleftion  anciently  and  noiu     —     354,  355 

■  Dama/iu  makes  himfelf  by  Force       —     ibid. 
Popular — See  People,  Go'vernment,  Commtmixiealth. 
i.  Family  ■  ■  361 

Population,  Statute  of,  and  its  Effe£ls     -^—     64,  365 

Populoufnefs  of  a  capital  City,  its  Effefls      279 

Pour  endoutr  le  Canon  (the  nailing  up  of  the  Cannon)  562 
Power  of  Life  and  Death,  an  Objeftion  fiom  it  anfwered 

337 
See  Balance,  Dominion. 
Powers  (iJoOT.  xiii.)  the  Meaning  of  the  Word      —     8 

Prafedus  Urbi  [Roma)  • •  3  1 9 

Pnetofy  Governor  of  a  Roman  Province  -    3 1 3 

Pratorian  Bands  ■  5S,  59 

Pregati  of  Venice  •  48 

Prejudices  of  the  lefs-knowing  Part  of  Mankind  in  favour 
oi  Monarchy  -^—  »■  3,4 

Prelates  (Managers  of  the  two  Theatres  of  Oceana)      206 
Preliminary!  (Principles  of  Government.) 

—  Part  I.  of  ancient  Prudence         — —        57 
— — —  enlarged,  interpreted  and  vindicated 

Z17 
. — ^—  Part  If.  of  the  Rife,  Progrefs  and  Declina- 
tion of  modern  Prudence  '         _^_^      ^7 
Prerogative  Curia  in  Rome         •  •  76 
Tribe,  Or  equal  Reprefentative  of  the  People 


of  Oceana 


91,  131,  144,  147, 


412 
132 


— —  Names  of  its  Troops  and  Company s,  131 

Eleftion  of  itsOificers  and  Magiftrates  ibid. 

41Z 

why  fo  named  ■    ■  ■       144 

—  its  Power  twofold  ■  ibid.  416 

— of  popular  Government  (a  Treatife)        2 1 2 

Prefbyter  (7fw7/2') 330,396,398 

Prefbyterian  Party  among  l\\ejews,  its  Date  and  Confe- 

quences       — ^—         331,  395 

Prelbytery  (Pa/a/i  its  Rife  and  Strength  -  333 

Prieftsof  ancient  .Rc»if,  their  Ordination     ■— —  319,325 

of  I/rael         •  • 325 

See  Ordination. 

Prime  Magnitude  (Officers  in  a  T'r/'i^f)     88,  89 

Primitive  Times  of  Chriftianity,  little  to  be  argued  from 

them  for  Mon<jri-^/Vfl/ Government  • ■         8 

Pr/mtfCT  Mo^/7^  (firft  Mover)  of  Oceana      80 

Prince  of  a  Tribe  or  Family  in  I/rael      7  ;,  i  26,  37  j,  376 
Private  Men  may,  and  ought,  to  write  upon  Politics  viii, 

219,  367 
Priuernates  their  undaunted  Zeal  for  Liberty     —     309 

Prizes  for  the  Youth  of  OffflK«       151,161,173 

Funds  for  them         '5'' '73 

Probationer  in  Oceana     . 81,422 

Probouleuma  of  Athens  •  ■  285 

Proclamation  by  the  Lord  Archon  ■■  194 

Proconful  Km  OSize  314,31; 

Prodigality,  how  punifhed  in  Oceana        — ^—        78 

Procdri  in  Jthens  ■  285,318 

n(io7fa'f£i».  Meaning  of  the  Word  •         285 

Property,  its  Definition  and  Original     -■  Z/Cj  363 


Property,  Alteration  of        ■ 
Prophets  in  I/rael,  their  Prerogative 
Propofers  from  the  Senate  to  the  People 

'  in  Jthens 

— — —  in  I/rael 
Propofition  (ofLaws) — See  Debate. 

'-  to  the  Parliament  concerning  the  new  Model 

586 
Propraetor  in  a  Roman  Province 
Protedlor  of  Oceana  created 
Provinces — See  Go'vernment. 


■ofOcEANA,  their  Adminillration —  176, 
.  Roman,  their  Adminiftration         — ^ 

in  A/ia  311, 

•  different  Significations  of  the  Word    — — 

•  Councils  and  Ofiicers  of     ■  429, 


Provofts  (in  Oceana)  their  Eleftion     — —   11 


201 

}°9 
312 

426 
430 


--  Council  of 


ibid. 

— —  is  the  Affability  of  the  Commonwealth 

119 
are  lo  propo/e  to  the  Senate  122,414 

■  provincial  <  — —  430 
Vt.iioZiiCE.,  ancient  zni  modern  •       3^ 

— — — —  whether  rightly  fo  diftinguilhed     221 

'  ancient,  retained  by  Venice ■  ibid. 

— the  Tranfition  of  «»«V«r  into«ifli/£T«     —    57 

■  —  what  it  is  ■  6S 

■  —  all  Policy  whatever  founded  in  it  —  342,  401 
'  —  its  Principles  proveable  from  Scripture  —  371 
Prytans  Council  of,  (a  Committee  in  Ocea  n  a  fo  named) 

73,  120,   ig; 

of  Athens  .  I2:>,  285,  318 

P/ephi/ma,  what  ?  ■         285,  318,  320 

Punilliment  (in  Oceana)  /ix  Degreesof  it  to  be  balloted 

in  criminal  Cafes  •  145 

—— the  Youth  that  refufe  to  ferve  163,  424 

■  — of  loofe  Women  -  20& 


Q_ 


Quarter-Mafler-General  (Conductor)  in  Oceana 
Quarter-Seflions 


88 

-    .  .  99 

Queries  concerning  the  Commonwealth  of  Oceana     300, 

301 

2ZO 
14,   315 

'77 
in  all  Aflimblys,  according  to  the  neiv  Modal 

420 

2il 


Queflions  (Arguments)  in  Politics 
Queftor  of  a  Roman  Province 
Quorum  of  z pro'vincial  Council 


\1^ 


Quoting  of  Authors,  what  it  is  and  is  not        

R 

Rabbi,  his  Ordination  and  Office 

'Jehuda  ben  Baba,  called  Ordiitator      — — 

Raivlcigh  (Sir  If 'alter  J  his  Crime 


331 

—  33 « 

—  23 
Reafon  and /"fl^o;;,  their  contrary  Nature  and  Effefls  42 
threejold, — fri'vate — of  Stale — of  general  Inlerefi 

43>  234 

ibid. 


'  the  Image  of  God 

— —  its  two  Parts 
Reralia,  Feuda  fo  called 

4I   2 


<9 

RegicH, 


INDEX        OF        THE 


pag. 

the  Commonwealth   of 

114,  130 

■  6i 

Religion  National,  the  Neceflity  of  it  — —         420 


Rigion,   Ufe  of  the  Word  in 

Oceana  " 

Reguli 


Sanhedrim 


in  J/rael,   of  the  Jurifdiftion  of  the 

— — —  in  Oceana  ■  81 

-  in  other  Commonwealths  —   55,  i6y, 

169 

.  Chriftian,  grew  up  according  to  the  Orders  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  jf/r^^/  — —  55 

■  Council  of,  in  Oceana       ■■  115,118 
I               Queftion  in  it,  how  to  be  decided    1 18 

■  corrupted  three  ways  •  420 

Religious  Partys  .— -^_,      69,  420 

. Wars  '  — —    253 

Rents  not  to  be  rack'd,  nor  too  eafy      —         165 

Reprefentative — See  Prerogati've,  Tribe,  Parliament. 

■  of  ;^ri2f/ delcribed  — — ■      3^^ 

Republicans  (in  England)  •  •  68 

Refult  (ultimate) — See  Chufing. 


Retaintrs,  Statute  of,  and  its  htfefts 
Revenue  of  Oceana  - 


64,  365 

150,  154,  20s 

Revolution  aa/ar«/ or  violent  ■_^_—  228 

Richard  II.  (DicotomeJ  creates  Barom  hy  Patent     63 
Riches  are  fciv^r  «__—  37 

Rizio,  David,  his  hiflory 26 

Rogers  Mr.  a  Difpute  with  him  ■ •     5?o 

Rome,  the  Conllitution  of  her  Commonwealth       48,  73, 

76,495 
— ^— —  cleared  of  the  Mifreprefentations     of 


llobbes 


—  inequal 
•  her  Agrarian  Law 


her  Empire  compared  to  the  Turkijh      — 

-  civilizes  Enj^land  ■■•         _— — . 
-her  Decemvirs          •^—  ■ 

-  Caufe  ot  her  Ruin         98,  295,  299,  427 

-.her  Senate  •  129 

-  Struggles   between  her  Nobility    and   Commons 

133,  136,  140 

-  her  military  DIfcipline         ■  171,172 

-  how  ftie  acquired  the  Empire  of  the  World       182 

-  Government  of  her  Provinces  —   182,  184,  311 

-  d  firefb'd  by  the  Samnites  ■  294 


her  Treatment  of  conquered  Nations     - 

See  Agrarian,  Balance,   Ccmmomuealth. 
Rota  or  Model  of  a  Free  Sratf ,  &c.  a  Treatife     —    5S7 
. the  Author's  Club,  wuh  the  Names  ol  the  principal 

Members  ■ • xxv. 

Rot:.tion  equal,  defcribed  and  defended       —       51,282 

.. its  feveral  Kinds  ——  282,283,370 

_ of  Offices  in  Cceana,  how  edablilhed     —     92 

— —  Advantages  of  it  1 1 5 

. ^  of  Atnbafikdors  in  ordinary,  with   its  Advan- 

rases  ■  ■  I  16 


•  in  the  Senate  — —  ■    i  ;;o 

'  whether  necefTary  in  a  Commonwealth  —  282 
■  approved  of  by  y^''//?!///;  _______    284 

•m  Athens  (iad  Ro;ne)  -  '  54,25)2 


pag. 
.  in  Oc E  a  N  A ,  annual  and  triennial       —       292 

■  of  Generals,  maintained  againll  Mr.  fFren  293, 

294 

. allows  Time  fufficient  for  gaining  Experience 

298 

Royalifts  1    ■  ■  68 

■  their  Interefts  and  Sentiments  .  204 

Ruftic  Tribes  of /JcCT*,  their  fuperior  Reputation     —  33 


Saintf,  as  fuch,  pretending  to  Civil  Power    • 
Salarys  of  the  Senatorial  Officers  of  Oceana 
■  .  of  the  Officers  of  the  Prercgatiue     — 

■  an  Apology  for  them 


70 
150 

1 55 


nation 


Sanhedrim,  its  Inftitution         —^     47,318,-329,  380 
■ •  irregularly  fubftitute  their  Succeflbrs  by  Ordi~ 

•  could  only  propofe  to  the  People  ^y^,  397 
./ejir         323.329.381 

•  alter  the  Captivity,   over-reaches    the  People 

325.  332 

•  not  a  Senate  only,  but  a  judicatory     —     329 


why  ? 
Sa'vi  of  Venice 


at  firft  compofed  of  Priejit  and  Le-vites ;  and 

330 
289 

Saxon  [Teuton]  Monarchy  in  England         •  60 

Scandians — [Danes.) 

Schools  of  Oceana,  how  regulated  and  infpefted   1 60,  164 

Scifio  an  Example  of  qond  Education         .  160 

Scotland — See  Marpefta. 

— — —  a  Prediction  of  K.  Charles  II.  his  Treatment 

of  it  .     ~    ,.       '4.  '5.30 

'  i-  Hiftory  of  its  Kings  ,  15 

— — ^  from  what  Date  uncontefled    —   17 


38 
^% 

58      Scripture  mifinterpreted  concerji  ng   Civil 

60 

7' 


82, 


Government 

7.8 

66,  167,  421 


I       Selden  quoted 


cannot  happen  in  Oceana 


■  how  it  may  be  underftocd 

See  Tranjlators. 

Seaman  Dr.  Difputes  with  him  ■      287,  303 

Secelfion  of  the  ^o?«««  People,  an  Account  of  it     •• —   133 
Secrefy  in  Bufinels,  a  pretended  Advantage  of  Monarchy 

14 

Seditions,  with  their Caufes  242,  370 

-  —  in  Lacodemon,  accounted  fir         _—      244 

-     246,  Z47 
60,  343,  S-c. 

45. 

47.  3'8 

47 

75.330 
12S,  285 

—  282 

48,  i89 
76,  318 

131,369 

—  112 

»'+.4'3 

It-  Manner  of  proceeding   122,  415 

proper  to  it  1:1 


Senate,  what  is  its  Office 

■oi Ifrael,  its  Inftitution 


■  how  ditferent  from  all  others  ? 


•  of  LaceJcmon  — —  — 

■  of  the  Bean  in  Athens     •  i  zc, 

•  Rotation  of  that  of  ^^/y^-^n/,  Achaia,  &c. 

-  of  Venice  

-  of  Rome  

of  divers  Conrtiiutions      126, 

•  of  Ocean  A,  thf  F.ice  or  y^j>t<7  of  it     - 

■      itb  Condi'utioii     • • 


Debate, 


See  Government,  Commonivealib. 


PRINCIPAL       MATTERS. 


Stnatus-tonfuka  of  Rome 


Stumbling  Block  of  Difobedience,  &c.  a  Treatife 
Subceniors,  their  Office  in  Oceana         — — 
Succeffion  of  Kings,  ill  founded  . 

■  broken  or  tainted  


pag. 

44 
— — ^— • of  Rome,  if  they  had  the  Force  of  Laws  ? 

Servants  bearing  Arms,  dangerous  to  a  Commonwealth 

77.  78,  93.  409 
Severus  the  Emperor  makes  military  Benefices  hereditary  58 
Sheriffs  of  London         ■  ■  1 5  8 

Shire— See  County. 

Shiremoot  ■  ■  ■  61 

S/j-wer/V  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Offflwd    115,  122,414 

of  Venice  •  1  290 

Situation,  its  Advantages  exemplified   in  Den/nark  and 

Venice  ■  — ^— ^  41 

Soldiers,   why  anciently  honoured   and    efteemed  (from 

Machia'vel)         ——  — ^—  258 

5e/a«  his  Diftribution  of  the  ^//&w/<J»  People     ■  126       '  — \is  Senates 

•  propo/es  to  the  People  ■-  342,381       Synagogue  (the  ^r^/i/^  its  Conftitution 


pag. 

-    534-- 
88,  89 
1 1 
J5 


•  puts  into  the  Hands  of  forra«e  Things 

that  ought  to  be  managed  by  Prudence        —     ibid. 
-             Boxhornius's  Dillindlion  of  it,  imper- 
tinent   .  ■  13 

See  Kings,  Monarchy. 
Sujetes  (in  I/rael  and  Carthage)  Shophetim  Judges  53,  2S2 
SaSnges  m  Rome ,  Manner  ot  giving  theem 

Superflition  ufeful  to  Legiflators  

Surveyors  of  Oceana,  tlieir  Ufe  and  Method 

■■  their  Accompt  of  Charges 
Sivitzerland,  its  Commonwealth         48,  73 


Son  (an  only)  left  at  the  Difpofition  of  his  Parents  160,  424 

Spahis — (See  Turkilh  Monarchy)         368 

Spain  its  Policy  in  the  Government  of  the  Indies  —  41 
——-  its  Riches  have  not  increafed  its  Balance  —  230 
Speaker  ot  the  Senate  in  the  new  Moj'^/  "       413 

See  Lord  Orator. 
Speculative  Men,  their  Errors  and  falfe  Reafonings  con- 
cerning Mowarf^ji         —         5>  6,  7 

Speech   (congratulatory)    of   Hermes   de  Caducea  to   his 

Tribe ■  92 

'   -  oiPhi/autus  di  Garbo  againil  the  Agrarian  Law  95 

— —  of  the  Lord  Archon  for  it  97 

'          foolifh  of  Lord  Epimonus  di  Garrula  againft  ballot- 
ing    -.^—^—  109 

■  anfwered  by  the  Lord  Archon      •  1 1 1 

of  the  Archon  concerning  the  Councils  and  DiSlator 

120 
■                  upon  Order  20th  ■ 

-^^— —  upon  Order  2  2d  ■ 

• upon  Order  23d  _____ _ 


of  Lord  Epimonus 

• anfwered  by  the  Archon 

■  of  the  Archon  upon  Order  27th 


—  on  the  Adminirtration  of  Proi/y»f?j  ; 


'23 
132 
146 

152 

'=;3 
.64 

and 


"  that,  by   the  Orders  of  his  Commonwealth,  Oceana 

niay  obtain  and  keep  the  Patronage  of  the  World''  178 

—  in  Praife  oi  \!h^  Archon ;  ar,d  for  conferring  on  him 

the  Protectorship         "       ■  —  198 

— —  di  Argus  de  Crookhorn  •  201,  202 

Spirit  of  the  Nation,  if  to  be  trufted  with  Liberty,  l3c. 

—  aDifcourfe  967 

■      of  Parliaments,  with  a  Council  in  the  Intervals,   i^c. 

575 
of  the  People,  and  of  Mr.  Rogers,  compared         580 

Spiritual  Lords  {See  Clergy  J  •  62 

S:atiites  fundry  of  Hen  KV  VIL  and  their  Effcifts     —    64 
S/tabo  his  Accoimt  of  the  Revolutions  in  Athens  —    310 

a  remarkable  PafTage  from  him       • 31  I 

i'/!-(7.v^«/ (Gcneralin  Chief )  ■         105,114 

Stratiot  (Deputy  of  the  Youth)  161 

Stu  ART  Ro\al  Family  of 24 

Stub/is  }At   a  Letter  to  him 542 

. alufKc;ent  Anfwertohim  . —         504 


Commonwealth 
the  lejer 


Synarchy  of  the  Achaans 


perfecuted  Christ   and  his  ApolUes 

397.  398 
the  Legiflative  Power  in  the  Jeivijli 

.393- 

— ^-—  ibid. 
120 


395- 
67 


Talmud  preferred  by  the  Jeius  to  Mofei%  Law      — 

Taxes  make  People  hate  thelmpofers  

how  railed  in  Oceana       — —     90,  144,  205 

Teutons   (Saxons.) 

Thane  (King's.)  '  — —  60 

■       i-  middle  -  ibid.  61  j- 

Theatres  of  Oceana,   their  Eftablilhment  and  Regulation 

206 
The/motheta  o{  Athens  ■  285,319,342 

Thucydides  — —         221,  418 

Timor  and  Timariot,  what  ?         —        58,  228,  249,  368 

209 

373. 
42Z 

22 

346.- 


Timohon,   how  honoured  by  the  Syracufans 
Tithes  originally  belonged  to  Kings 

in  the  Chriftian  Church 

Titles  of  Honour  introduced  in  Scotland 

Titus  left  at  Crete  

his  (fippofcd)  Speech  for  Ordination  by  Impofition 

of  Hands         346,347. 

Toland  (the  Editor)  his  Apology  for  hiirifelf       iii.  xxxv;. 

Trade,  Council  <jf,  in  Oceana     115,  116 

Trajan  to  Pliny,  Letters  of 312,  313 

Tranflators  of  the  Eiiglifh  i?;i5A",   cer,fureJ     46,82,316, 

348'  374.  392 
Travelling,  Regulati  in  of,  in  Qcenna  ■  "161 

nectifary  to  a  Statefman  ■        170 

Trealon,   Cognizance  nl'  it   belongs    to  the   Prercgati^je^ 

Tribe  144 

Trrafury,  State  of  it    in   Oceana,  the  4111  Year  of   the 

Cop.itiKinwealth 2c8 

Commiflioners  of  the  •       114,414 


Tiibe,  in  Ifrael,  Lncrdcmon  and  Athens 

Urban  and  Rujiic  in  Rome 

^^——mpra:rogati\'a  arid  /;irc -vocatci        - 
— —  in  the  Comr.ionivi;<ilih  oi  Oceans,  its  Jii.litution 

85,  41  I 
Tribe, 


75.  7°'  142 

—  33 

7,  14.5,  284 


INDEX,      Uc. 


Tribe,  in  Ifrael,  Orator  of  a 


pas- 
86 


pag 

quoted    —   124,  isg,  130,  166,   171,  28' 

Veturius  the  Roman  Con/ul  defended  ,  2g4 

Vice-Admiral  in  Oceana,  his  Eleflion           .  j  |6 

Vifcounts  under  the  Sajfo»j              — ^—  .     ...     6' 

•  under  the  Normans  —  62 


Tribunes  of  Rome 


■  its  Officers  of  the  prime  Magnitude  88, 

411 

— — —  of  the  Galaxy       >     9 1 

its  Definition  ■         94 

Prerogative  of  Offflsa    —    91,  131       Unity,  its  Perfeftion  made  ufe  of  in  favour  of  Afo«««/&y 

>3 


oi  Oceana  their  Fleflion 

their  Office  in  Tiials 


I36,   J  48 

'32 

'45 


Tribunitian  Storms  compared  with  thofe  in  the  Hebreiu 

Monarchy  ■  ■  393 

Troops  of  the  Prerogative  Tribe,  and  their  Names     1 3 1 

7Vo/a- of  Magiftrates,  what?         105,  106,  114 

Turbo — (William  the  Conqueror) 
Sarij/^  Monarchy,  of  the  moll  perfeft  Kind,  and  why  ? 

;o,  58,  248,  364,  368 

how  to  be  broken  66 

■  Policy  fums  up  and  excels  that  of  other  abfolute 

Governments  ■  223,  260,  267 

— —  neared  to  that  of  Hell        364 

V^tifculans,  on  what  Occafion  made  free  of  Rome    —   66 
Tyranny         .  •  37.  3^4 


Tyrants  (the  Thirty) 


71,310 


Vacations — (See  Rotation)  •  419 

Valerius  and  Publicola,  or  the  true  Form  of  a  popular 

Government;  a.  Dialogue  ———  415 

Vavafors  in  the  Gothic,  Saxon,  and  Norman  Monarchys 

59,  60,  61 
Venice,  her  Conftitution       41,  48,  75,  137,  139.  m6 

188,496 

•  fome  Inequalitys  in  it  which  would  be 

of  vvorfe  Confequence  in  a  greater  State         — —    51 

■ her  ^a/Zo/ defcribed  at  large  ■     105 

■  her  Councils              __^_.  120,132 
»                  her  Senate         ^___—      129 

-  her  Caution  againft  Papal  Influence        —   168 

■  has  in  her  C-immonwealth  no  Caufe  of  Difib- 
lution         ■■  179 

-  ■■  her  Seditions  accounted  for     ——     245,  246 
-■                ^/;V(!ff;^  r,f  her  Commonweahh     —    289,496 

■  copies  Athens  and  Lacedemon         291 

' a  Ridale  concerning  the  Rotation  of  her  Ma- 

giftracy  ■  292 

♦> her /roa/w/«/ Government  41 

'  Duke   of,  has    the    fupreme  Dignity  without 

the  Povjsr  ■  366 

his  Funftion  Civil  only         369 

/'erecundia  Plel'is  t'ounAcii  in  tsaiure         44,236 

Veru.lamjus  (Lord  ^rt«/;)  animadverted  upon   —3? 


Univerfitys,  Places  in  them  to  be  given  to  the  mod  wor" 
thy  ■  118 

■  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  Commonwealth  165, 

166,  421 

• owe  their  Being  to  popular  Government     223 

See  Ordination^  Religion. 

Voice  of  the  People  the  Voice  of  God 

Volunteers,  Order  concerning  them 

Urns  for  Balloting 


214 

163,426 

.    .  -  —     77.8^,379 

Ufury,  in  itfelf  lawful,  why  prohibited  in  I/rael  228,  229 
-  neceflary  where  Merchandize  is  exercifed   —  ibid. 

W 

^<j//<jf«,  the  Heroic  Proteftor  of  5.-o//fl«(/        2|. 

War,  Council  of,  in  Oceana       ■  —  i  tj,  1 16 

— —  ought  to  be  condufted  by  one  General  1 74,  1 7  ; 

State  and  Charges  of  it  in  Oceana         —  207 


■  whether  Men  or  Money  is  its  Ner've 

See  Arms, 
Ward  and  Wardmote  in  Emporium  — 

Weidenagemote  (Parliament)         — — 
Weftminller  (Hi era)  its  Government     ■ 

White  and  Red  Rofe        

William  the  Conqueror — (Turbo) 

Windfor  (Mount  Celia)  to  be  the  Summer  Refidence  of 

the  Senate  of  Oceana  ■  .  ■  1 56 

Women  of  ill  Fame,  their  Punifliment         ■  206 

Words  often  ufed  improperly  •  350 

JVren  Mr.  his  Reafonings  confuted    221,  300,  432,  437, 


208,  430 


'57 
61 

159 
64 

63 


——  his  Aflertion  of  Monarchy  fubvcrts  it 


546,  561 
436 


Xenophon,  his  Account  of  the  XXX  Tyrants     — —     71 

Y 


Youth  of  Oceana  ^ 

■  their  Difcipline 

See  Education,  Prizes, 


100,  423 


Zadok  made  Pried  in  place  of  Abiathar,  by  when  ?  283 
Zorobabel  reftores  the //ir^;-i.'xu  Commonwealth    —    394, 
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